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PRP^FACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tnii new edilion of my “History of the Jesuits” is 
the best proof tliat the book has clone its work. It 
has found thousands of readers, and no one has put 
it aside without havin<>' obfained a proper idea of 
this Soeiety, so worthy of eondemnation. And 
seeing, now, that the Tni])erial Coverninent has ranged 
itself on our side, let ns ho|)e that the accursed ban 
by which, through the inlliiencf' of the Jesuits, the 
spiritual resurrciction of our fatherland has been 
restrained, will now be removed from Germany. 

Firstly, the erusliing of tlu! Empire’s eiietnies, and 
now the attack on tlie foes of light ! When was 
there ever for Germany a greater epoch r 


STCTTflAH'l', 

July, 




J.OFACE 'I’O THP] EIIIST EDITION. 


Therk is a structuro in the world, to ITip com]-»leiioTi 
of which every thinkiuo' niaii is bound to lend his 
assistance, I moan the fnlnac of intellectual li.n-ht and 
spiritual freedom, without which real and material 
liberty cannot be rdtained. Providence has given to 
some few the power of contributing a corner-stout!, or 
even an entire pillar, to this building, a,ml those few 
are the “Spiritual Knights” of whom Heine sings. 
But oven vvhen to the remainder this power is wanting, 
are they on that account, to lay their hands on their 
lap and totally refrain frtmi labour, when, perliaps, 
they might be in a position to pass on towards this 
erection the mortar and small stones? 1 say “ No”; 
and ii])On this “No” have I completed the “History 
of the Jesuits.” May this book contribute a little, if 
not to the stri{)ping-off of the fetters of superstition 
and spiritual thraldrom in which so many hundred 
thou,sands are still bound, at all events to the loosening 
of them and to t he preparation for casting them aside. 
More 1 do not oxpiot. 



TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In reading tliifl roniarkablo book, it struck the translator that, 
porliapn, it would not bo unaccoptablo to the reading public of this 
cnuntrj to know what is thought, in Protestant Germany, about 
the Society of which it treats. He has, therefore, devoted some 
of his leisure to rendering it into English. 

In order, however, that the reader may know something about 
the author of this worl, lie has also added a translation of what 
is said of him in the fourth volume of Heinrich ■ Kurz’s GctckichU 
tier neuHlen DetiUclien Literutur, von 1880 iw au/ din (ieyenwart, 
fourth and improved edition, Leipzig, 1881 :—“ Karl Theodor 
Griesingor was born at Kiuibach near Wolsach, in Wurtemberg, 
on the 10th Deeember 1809. After a complete study of theology, 
he became a vicar, but relinquished this position in three years to 
devote himself to literature. After a severe illness, ho entered in 
1811 a bookseller's shop, in order ‘to make sure of his broad,’ but 
again gave up this career in 18-18, and founded a democratic news¬ 
paper, Die Volkswehr, which led to his arrest for high treason. Of 
this charge, however, ho was acquitted, but, notwithstanding, it 
was the cause of his emigration to America with his wife and child 
in 1802. As the mode of life there did not please him, herotunied 
to Stuttgart in 1857, when he again resumed the career of author, 
and for his Wuiteiiihonj naeh seiner Venjanjienheit nnd Oegenwart, 
dc.., received from the King the gold medal for Arts and Sciences, 
(iriesingcr belongs to the Gorman Democrats, who wore not pleased 
with life in America, hec.aiise it was tinged with truly republican 
opinions. Tins may be concluded from liis I.ebenden Bildern tins 
America (Stuttgart, 1858), which, moreover, arc indicative of 
talent. These are not exactly novels, but rather descriptions of 
life among the Germans in America, more especially in New York, 
and this life is reprosontod in a poetical manner and with spirit, 
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TltANSIiATOB’S PRKFAOK. 


His Emigrantm Geschichten (Tuttlingen, 1868-69, II.), relating to 
matters connected witli German emigration, show the inyentive 
faculties of the poet, as well as his skill in describing situations 
and characters. Some tales are represented with the delicious 
humour which had already gained for the author many friends.in 
Hurnorutitchen Bildern am ^ehwalen (Hoilbron, 1839), Die AUe 
Bauerei oder Criminalmysterien von \ew York, is a clover story, but 
rather distasteful from its exaggerated atrocities. That the reve¬ 
lations in the Mysterien dee Vaticann oder die geheimen Si'mden dee 
Papsthwm (1861, II.), were, and still are, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, is proved by the proceedings of tlio Jesuitical 
party in the Council of 1870. Qriesingor also attempted historical 
novels, not without success, both in the l,etzicn Taym der Gravenitz 
(Hoilbron, 18.S9), and the lleitn'ich eon Mompelyard wid Klitabeth 
votl Bitich, a historical novel of the end of the fifteenth century 
(Stuttgart, 1860, II.).” 

Dr. Griesinger, in addition to the above mentioned, published 
also several other historical works, such as Dat Damen Regiment 
an den verschiedcnen Hdfen h’uropa* (Stuttgart, 1871-72), and Die 
Geheimniue dee Kicurial (Stuttgart, 1869), Geechichte der Deulschen 
(Stuttgart, 1874, IV.), now out of print. His MystcHen des Vati- 
cam, a most interesting work, containing startling revelations as 
to the great depravity which the Church of Romo had fallen into, 
previous to the Boformation, was published in 1861. It was trans¬ 
lated into English and published in 1864 by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co., of Waterloo Place. The Uutory of the JeiuiU was pub¬ 
lished in 1866, and a second edition in 1878. This Society had 
been used by the Papacy in order to combat the Reformation. 
Some uphold the sons of Loyola, others, like the author, condemn 
them, but it cannot bo gainsaid that the Society has been expelled 
from almost every Christian State, ond from some of them more 
than once. This work is now presented to the reading public 
in an English dross, and the translator’s task ends with the 
translation. 
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BOOK I 


THE ORIGIN 01' THE JESUITS; 


OK, 


THE SAINT IGNATHTS LOYOLA 



MOTTO. 


P«r Teufel burs iu der Holl’ und kriimnit sioh vor SchmerRt 
Weil dor MonoU Luther aieh gcfasHet das Herz 
Eiuzugroifen in dor Welten Ring, 

Uiid zu Btiirzen die Alto Ordnung der Ding’. 

“let nioht gonug," Ro hault or, ’‘daRS es woithin schalt 
Dass die Arge sioh wa^ an die gawtlioho GewiiH ? 

Muss or auoh noch mein eigen Reich und Dominium. 

8ich erkiihnen zu stiirzon um und um ? 

Boi moiuer Grossmutter, er ist im Stand und erobert die nsU’ 
Weun ioh ihm nioht cine grossero Maoht entgegensteU’ I 
Dooh wer hilft mir in dieser sahworon Noth, 

Wo die Welt aug den Fugou zu gehen droht? ” 

Ro heult der Satan und sohlug sioh vor’s Him 
Daas blutgefarbt war bald die eohwarze Stirn. 

Da trat er die Sohlang' zu ihm und alt giftig' Thier 
Weloher von Bosheit, Trug und List der Bauch borstet sohier. 

Und fliistort’ ihm leis’ ein paar wort’ in's Ohr, 

Der Teufel in aeinem Innoru uicht eins davon verier, 

Aufsprang or und erleichtert echwoll ihm die Brust 
Und sain Auge louchtot vor Wonn' und Lust. 

Neun Monat drauf ein Weib einen Jungen gebiu’, 

Dess' Name Dou Innigo von Loyola war. 

Am der alteti ReimeUronik dtt Pater Cyprian. 


(Th.\nri,ation.) 

The Devil sat in hell and doubled himself up with pain, because the monk 
Luther was courageous enough to encroach on the round world, and to 
upset the old order of things. “ Is it not sufficient,” he screamod, •' that it 
resounds from afar that the wicked one dares to venture an attack on the 
spiritual power; must ho also bo bold enough to turn everything upside 
down in my own kingdom and dominion ? By my grandmother, he has 
taken up a position and will rob hell if I do not oppose him by a greater 
power. And who will help me in this severe exigonoy, when the wi>rld 
threatens to depart from its course ? " Thus howled Satan, and flogged his 
brains in such a wav as to make his black forehead the colour of blood. At 
this juncture the Serpent approached him, the old poisonous beast, who 
nearly burst his belly with malice, deceit, and cunning, and whispered 
softly a couple of words into his ear. The Devil lost not a syllable in his 
innermost thoughts. Up ho sprang, and his swollen breast was relieved, 
and bis eye shone again with pleasure and lust. Nine months after that a 
woman gave birth to a youngster whoso name was Don Innigo d« 
Loyola. 


Prom tite old lihynie* 0 / Father Cyprian, 



CHAPTER I. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA BKCOMEB HOLY. 

It is a fact regarding which, according to the views of all 
enlightened people, the Germans have reason to be not a little 
proud, that almost all orders of monks belong to the Romaic 
speaking races, i.e. French, Italian, and Spanish, the Germans 
not having the slightest oonnootion therewith. Thus formerly 
the widely extended Order of the Benedictines has to thank for 
its origin tho holy Benedict of Nursia in Umbria, a province of 
Italy. Sd also the Camaldolenses, whose founder was the holy 
Romuald, from the family of the Bukos of Ravenna, while 
they derive their name from the Abbey of Camaldoli near Arezzo 
in the Appenines. The grey monks of Vallomhrosa come from 
Fiesoli in the territory of Florence. Further, the Carthusians 
so named from the solitude of La Chartreuse near Grenoble, 
where the holy Bruno, in tho year 1086, built the first 
hermitage for the companions of his persuasion. Then oomethe 
Colestines, called into existence by the hermit Peter de Murrhone, 
who in the year 1894 ascended the Papal throno under the name 
of Colestine V.; after them wc find the Cistercians created by 
Robert Abbot of Citeaux, or Cistercium, followed by tho Sylves- 
trians, the Qrandimontines, and others. In like manner the 
Augustiiws and all those congregations who regulated their 
cloisters according to the rules of tho holy Augustus, viz. the 
Pr6monBtraten6e8,* tho Sorvites, the Hieronymites, the Jesuaden, 

* I am well aware that thie Order wm founded by the Canon Norhert, 
itodl ilantlion, in the territory of Cleve, a man of German extraction, who 
WM afterwardg, from hie zeal for tho Church, nominated Archbishop of 

1 
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acid the Carmelites, as well as the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Capuoliinos, along with the Minimen, the Minorites, and tho whole 
tribe of Beggar Orders, have all likewise a pure Italian origin. The 
fact is, that all tho cloisters and instituted Orders hove, in a word, 
their homes to find in Itnly, France, and Spain. The reason 
thereof is not difiQeult to discover. The spirit of the German 
nation is, indeed, by no means of a very imaginative nature, 
and does not allow itself to be overruled by fancy, especially in 
regard to religion. lu other words, tlie Gorman has altogether 
a too cold-blooded, calculating, deliberate temperament, to allow 
himself to be easily and thanklessly onthusiastio, and is much 
more inclined to indulge in subtle inquiries and investigations: 
op this account expelled from Romo in a most bitter way, the^ 
ctief heresy, namely, Protestantism, owes its birth to Germany. 

In reviewing all these many orders mors closely, or even 
merely running over their names superficially, the question 
naturally suggests itself, wliich of them might bo considered 
tbe best, the most excellent and most esteemed ? This question 
was formerlv much discussed, especially among the Orders them- 
salves, and it gavo rise among them to an infinity of strife, 
janlousy, discord, and mutual depreciation. In short, formal 
war took place between the individual Orders, and I need only 
mentionThomists and Scotisls (Dominicans and Franciscans, the 
firmer followers of Thomas Aquinus, the latter of Duns Scotus) 
in order to render superfluous all further explanation. If, in 
this manner, disputes took place among the members of the 
Orders themselves, how much less could the public, the lay world, 
b« expected to agree as to their value or excellence, especially 
while the national jealousy of French, Italian, and Spanish was 
mixed up with the question. 

In tho sixteenth century, two circumstances occurred which at 
once put a termination to the contention, namely, the Reforma¬ 
tion and tho institution of the Order of the Jesuits. 

Magdeburg, and still later translated, indeed, among tbe saints; but In thr 
place the Pr^moustratenses are only a now edition of the “ Canonioi 
rognluris Sanoti Augustini," who, it was well known, derived their origin 
from Italy; secondly, Norbert lived so long in France that he was no longer 
Oerniaii. but simply tliouglit and acted as French ; thirdly and lastly, the 
foundation really took place in France, namely, in Bprengo, in the Bishopric 
of Laou, in the forest of Coney, on a meadow indicated by heaven itself 
{ft^ moriire, hence tho name IV^monstratonsofl), and tho immigration of the 
brethren of tho Order into Gormauy only took place several years after¬ 
wards. 
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Before tlu' cloMring tlmnderliults lauuolied forth by tbo 
lleformerf, Monaehism, tlien floiirisliing, could no longer 
nniintiiiu itself; so it collapsed like ti decayed building, and 
all its former adinircis wero at once converted into mockers and 
Bcorucrs, :if not into baters and persecutors. 

On the other hand, through this Koformation, that is, by the 
insight thereby oblaiinal, the Catholic world and the Papacy 
could no longer possibly, by the means hitherto employed, ward 
off the frightful attacks with which it was assailed; so a new 
Order, I mean that of the Jesuits, was called into existence, 
which at once not only threw totally into the shade all previous 
monkish brotherhoods, but which uceoinplished more in a single 
century tlian the whole of tliem put together had effected during 
the long period of their existence. All were amazed at the new 
Order, and all, whether friend or foe, wero imanimons in the 
belief that the Jesuits, in relation to power, influence, exten¬ 
sion, empire, and mastery, had made even the impossible pos¬ 
sible. All, however, agreed, that never so long as the earth had 
been iubaoiled by man had there been a society so steeped in 
meanness and vileness as wero the Jesuits; indeed, should tlie 
tenth part of the crimes and sliamcful deeds attributed to them 
be true, tlioy arc unworthy to exist among men. Briefly, every¬ 
one could not but admire the intellect, the extraordinary uctivity> 
and tbo rcmaikable organisation of the Order of Jesuits ; on the 
one hand, there were numbers who actually shuddered at the 
bare mention of their name, whilst, on tbo other, not a few broke 
out into excessive and rapturous praises of the fraternity. 

Thus was it judged of tbo Jesuitical Order in the last century, 
and precisely the same opposite opinions may be hoard in the 
pr(isent day, when the Order seems about again to raise itself in 
all its pristine glory. Under these cironmstances can it be other¬ 
wise than of the higliost interest to hear something more in 
detail of this society ? Is it not the duty of the historian, then, 
to make people acquainted with all that is true respecting this 
hate and this admiration, and to penetrate into all the secrets 
with which the Jesuits are iillegod to be surrounded? 

I believe the only answer to this question must be an unqua¬ 
lified Y('s, and thus will T at once forthwith begin to make the 
reader ac<]uainted with the founder of this Order. His country 
is also a f ireign one, as in the ease of the founders of all the 
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other Orders. Spain, iiuleedj that most Catliolic of all Catholio 
countries, had tlio good fortune to bring him into tho world, fn 
the IjaHcjue provincu of GuiptiHcon, hotwcen the two small towns 
of A/,coitia and Azpoitia, rose a proud feudal castle, which 
belonged from the thirteenth century to a highly aristocratic 
family bearing the name of Loyola, and in this castle, the 
ancestral se.at, resided towards the end of the 15th century, 
liertram, son of Peroz, lord of Loyola and Ogne, or, as it is also 
written, Onate. As spouse he had Donna Marianna Saez of 
Ijicona and Tialda, so called from her father being the knight 
Martin Garcia do Idcona and her mother the Marchioness de 
Baida; hut to this high-sounding title her dowry did not at all 
correspond, consequently Knight Bertram found himself pos¬ 
sessed of no very splendid property, besides the two castles and 
the land surrounding them. More fruitful, however, was it 
ordered in tho domain of love, seeing that the tender pair were 
blessed by degrees with eleven children*—^seven sons and four 
daughters; of the former, tho youngest, who came into the 
world in 1401, i.e. eight years after the birth of Luther, 
received the baptismal name of Don Innigo (or Ignatius) Lopez 
do Kicalde in tho church of the holy Sebastian de Soreasu in 
the before-mentioned small town of Azpeitia. This Ignatius was 
destined to become tho founder of tho most celebrated and at tho 
same time the most ill-famod Order ever instituted. Don Innigo 
showed, while yet a boy, the most remarkable capabilities, but 
unfortunately they wore not cultivated as they might have been, 
it being thought unnecessary for him to do more as regards 
learning than to be able to read and write his own mother- 
tongue. Moreover, an uncle domiciled at Arevalo in old Castile, 
with whom ho passed the greater part of his childhood, had Inm 
instructed in fencing, dancing, and playing on the mandoline, in 

• Borne biographers make out that tliero wore fourteen children, nine sons 
and five daughters, but the names of olovou only are preserved to us, and 
these are as follows ;— (1) Don Joannes, who lost his life in the Neapolitan 
war; (2) Don Martinus, who inhoritod Loyola on tlio death of Joannes; 
(3) Don Bertram, who also died young on tlio field of Nona ; (4) Don Ochoa, 
who was taken off, too, in his youth; (5) Don llernandus, who died in India ; 
((,) Don Petrus, who entered the Oliurofi, and who officiated in the cathedral 
of Aspezia, that is, in that of tho holy Sebastian i (7) Don Innigo, whose life 
1 am now describing; (8) Donna Magdalena, married to Don Joannes Lopez 
do Gallay Itaqni; (9) Donna Mariana, married to Don Stepliano deArqueza; 
fiO) Donna Katlierina, mivrriod to Don Joannes de Martinez de Lmuo; 
(11) Donna Maria, who died unmarried. 
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III! whicli II‘i’.otiii)lisIuiieiits ttie young liniigo was made Lo excel. 
At the age of fourteen, Don .\ntimio Miiriijiie/., Duke of Miijera, 
imd grandee of Spuiii, a distant relation ol' the Loyola faiiiily, 
ohlained for him the situation of page at the Court of t'erdinand 
and Isabella, and hero, in this brilliant and luxurious atmo¬ 
sphere, ho received the last (iuishing strokes of his knightly 
education. In other words, ho learned to make love declarations 
to the ladies in finely-turned phrases—sung, it may bo wl‘11 
understood, to the accompaniinent of the mandoline—and when 
the jealousy of husbands, brothers, and bridegrooms was raised 
thereby, he was quite ready to defend himself in his nightly 
serenades sword in hand. In a word, he obtained for himself, as 
did others of his ago and rank, the reputation of being a very 
vain, high-spirited, and witluii eccentric but at the same time 
agreeable, brave, and solf-sacrilieing eomrade, who never broke his 
word. With all this, he was well made, and had a broad open 
forehead, grey eyes, and a fine roman nose somewhat bout, a 
healthy colour, and a symmctrieul strong build, thougli not above 
tbe middle height. It was, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
lie obtain .‘d favour with tho fair .se.x, without on that account 
being unpoitular with the men. After he had tlius employed 
himself during several years in such-like trilling, iiud esta¬ 
blished for liimsulf the roputaliou of being a first-rate “ Cfibel- 
leros," he came to the conclusion that such a life was truly pur¬ 
poseless, and seized with most vehement ambition, he I'esolvod 
upon entering on a military career, in order that his brows 
might be crowned with laurels. This time, also, the Duke 
Roscra gave him a helping hand, and soon advanced him to tho 
rank of ollicer. Of this distinction he well knew how to render 
liiin^elf worthy in every respect, and ho not only gave most 
glorious proof, on the battle-field, of a brave heart and a strong 
arm, but also in hi.s leisure hours he sought to perfect himself 
theoretically in systematic study of tho art of war. Still, I 
should not conceal that he continued while in winter quarters 
to devote himself with true knightly art to gallantry, and in tho 
arms of love he sought to console liimaelf fur the hardships of 
the summer campiiigii. 

In this manner did he spend several years, which brought him 
pretty si oii to tho rank of cujitain, while he confidently trusted 
mat his acknowledged bravery would oveutually raise him to 
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become a general. Ho dared tlie more to hope this, as at that 
time there existed much strife and contention, in that Clinrles V., 
the successor of Ferdinand and Isabella, and at the same time 
Emperor of Germany, strove for ten long years for the mastery 
of Europe with Francis I., King of France. But now a sudden 
aociden* put an immediate end to all these brilliant expecta¬ 
tions. In the year 1521 the French, led by Andre do Foix, 
Lord of Esparre, besieged the town of Pampeluna, and on the 
20th of May, after a breach had been effected, the assault was 
made. The defence of the citadel was, however, entrusted to a 
man, even to Don Innigo Loyola, who resolved rather to bo 
buried under the ruins than that his horoic reputation should be 
stained by a cowanlly surrender, so that the French could not 
gain a foot williout paying for in with rivers of blood. Whilst 
the brave Loyola received a wound on his left foot from a frag¬ 
ment of n broken wall, ho at the same time had his right leg 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and consequently all resistance was 
now at once at an end; and the Spaniards, seeing their leader 
fall, lost courage and yielded unconditionally, The French 
commander heliaved nobly on the occasion, and caused the 
wounded Don Innigo to be attended by his own surgeon, and, 
not contented with this merely, gave him his liberty at the end 
of a fortnight without ransom, and when his cure was com¬ 
pleted caused him to be removed to his ancestral castle. This 
was done with great onve, the wounded man being carried iit a 
litter, notwithstanding which, however, the journey had indeed 
a most prejudicial effect, as it seemed that the bandages had 
become displaced, and the medical attendants, who were imme¬ 
diately summoned, declared that it would be necessary, in order 
to effect a good cure, that the hone should ho broken again, 
which involved the extensive wound, already half healed, being 
torn open afresh. This cruel operation was most painful, ns a 
number of broken splinters of bone had to be removed ; but 
the courageous Loyola at once gave bis consent thereto, and 
conducted himself like a liero while the doctors were then most 
cruelly torturing biin ■ not a single cry cscnpnd from him, and 
be obliged himself to put on a pleasing smile while Ids sisters 
were shedding tears of pity, I'lie loss of blood and consequent 
fevoT reduced him so low that it was considered wcH to 
administer to him the sacrament for the dying, and at last the 
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mudical mail even cleulared tliut he ooiilil not be aaved. In 
spite of all, however, it did not eonio to this, but his naturnlly 
strong coTistitution overcnmo the debility, and ho begun to get 
better, althoiigli, indeed, very gradually and in the course of 
several months,* But, alas ! as he at hsngth was able to leave 
his bed, and tried to walk up and down his room, it becanio 
apparent that tho limb had become an inch too sliort, and 
besides, below tho knee there was an unsightly projecting piece 
of bone which nuido it impossible for him to wear the higli tight- 
littiug boots which wiu’c at that time in fashion. 'I’his was a mis¬ 
fortune that his vanity could not endure, and ho forthwith resolved 
to have the dctestahle bone sawn olf. His physicians explained 
to him that he would run a great risk in having this done, and 
that the operation would he uncommonly painful. However, he 
insisi.ed upon it, and tho bone was sawn off, Hardly bad he 
got over t,])o effects than he began to have the limb stretched, 
and with this object ho caused an iron machine to be made, in 
wliich ho forthwitli inserted the leg. It was then turned, in 
order thal the muscles should become more and more lengthened, 
and, in spite of almost maddening ])ain, Loyola boro up reso¬ 
lutely, giving the best proof of tbe very great energy bo 
possessed ; but, unfortunately, the desired result was far from 
being accomplished, and Ignatius could no longer conceal from 
himself tliat he had become lame for life. Moreover, the mirror 
told him too plainly that his features, in uonsequenco of his 
long sufferings and agonizing pains, had become old and 
withered, his hair thin, and Ids forehead wrinkled. It was a 
subject for despair. He who hud hitherto been the favourite 
of tho laciies, and through his agreeable manners had outstripped 
all rivals, arousing envy and admiration at the same time 
wherever ho went, should he now bo slighted, and oven, perhaps, 
become an object of pity and contempt ? No, it was impossible 
for him to endure such an affliction, and an escape from it 
must be ibiiiid in some way or anotlier. Already, during bis 
long confinement to bed, bud he taken to reading in order to 
overcome the deadly weariness, and by accident he found in the 
castlo either Amudin or some other work, but all of a particular 

• ttis liistorian attributes this recovery to a iiiiraculoua work of tho 
Apoatle Petor, tho latter hoing greatly iotis'cstod in kuopiiig Ignatius Loyola 
alive, at ad oviuts until he had founded the Older of Jesuits. 
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(lesoription, immoly, diHi'reiit kinds of Jegfsidary lore, as the 
Flores Hand(Hunt {Flowi.'ra of iho Saints). 'J'liis latter hook 
snperaboimdod in the e.Ktraordiuary adventures which the saints 
had to go through hcforo they became truly holy ; and one can 
easily understand what an impression such flowery pictures 
might have made on such an excitable, fanciful, and eccentric 
man as Loyola. He was, indeed, firmly impressed by it with 
irresistible fascination. “ The holy T'rancis did thus and I will 
do the same. The holy Dominic behaved thus, and 1 will do 
the same,” he exclaimed. Indeed, at times he was so completely 
absorbed as regards the oppressions, expiations, griefs, mortal 
pangs, and former heroisms of the saints, that the experiences 
of a Dlorisando of Gaul or a Lisuarde of Greece appeared to 
him trifling and insignilicaiit. It is true these impressions were 
at first not permanent, but merely transitory, and the image of 
the beautiful Donna I.sabella llosellu, for whom be formerly enter¬ 
tained the most ardent affection, always dispelled them again ; 
but now, however, as ho became convinced that his beauty 
was a thing of the past, and that he had become a lame cripple, 
whilst his beloved Donna declined to listen any more to his love 
speeches, and began to trifle with others, he tore her forcibly 
from his heart, and instead there appeared to him an unspeak¬ 
ably beautiful virgin, even the Queen of Heaven herself, to whom 
he at once most heartily devoted himself. Henceforth he resolved 
to make her the queen of his heart, to whom he would render 
homage, and if he met with her favour lie most certainly must 
become as perfect a saint as a Januarius or Eustachius. What 
blessedness would it be if he, like them, could make the blind 
to see, the dumb to speak, the deaf to hour, and all kinds,of 
diseases to heal! when he obtained the power to fly through the 
air like a bird, to walk through the sea dry-shod, and to pass 
through the blazing fire uninjured ! when he should equally be 
able to drive out the devil, conquer hell, and gain heaven 
alive ! 

In this manner, a complete change took place in the mind of 
Don Innigo Loyola, and the formerly gallant cavalier trans¬ 
formed himself into a strict imitation of an Anthony or a 
Tnchomius in order to gain the favour of the Virgin. 

He now clothed himself, ns his biographers narrate, in thick 
bltny garments, and over his attenuated and unwashen face fell 
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his unconihfd hair, formerly redolent of costly ointinoiits. lie 
also imposed upon hiiusell'the greatest abstinence, and not un¬ 
commonly lnstt:d so long that lie fainted from sheer weakness. 
While during these trances, he fre(]Uoiitly had, according to Ins 
own allirmation, visions of the saints, and especially of the 
Virgin Mary—he even saw himself translated direct into heaven, 
whore God Almighty with His own hand placed him close beside 
His Son Jesus Christ. 

It now seemed apparent that the former brilliant warrior Inul 
turned a cotnplete fool, so much so that his own brother Don 
Martin Gar da, at that time head of the family, very earnestly 
urged liim to give up all this nonsense without delay, and hr 
again like other men. 'L'he idea of becoming a saint was alreiul\ 
so firmly fi.yed in Ignatius’s mind, that reasoning with him win- 
useless, and ho consequently resolved to quit the Castle Loyida 
under some pretext or another, in order, in tho cloister, 
at a place of pilgrimage at Montserrat in Catalonia, renowned 
for its miraculous imago of Mary, to devote himself formally 
for life to tho service of tho Mother of Cod. The excuse was 
soon found in that he intimated his intention of riding out to 
meet the Duke of Majera, who was at tho time sojourning at 
Navarette ; but presently, dismissing his attendants, he quickly 
made his vay to Montserrat, and having mrived there in March 
ire fu'st of all oxclmnged his knightly costume, which he 
had resumed by the order of his brother, lor a beggarly pilgrim’s 
garment, consisting of a long coat of coarse sailcloth, a rope 
round the body, from wliicli a hollow gourd was suspended in 
place of u flask, a long staff, and a juiir of sandals. He then 
flogged his body until the blood came, in order to chastise him- 
selfTor the love of earthly pleasure he had hitherto cherished, 
made a three days’ general oonfession to the hermit Clanon, one 
greatly esteemed for his exemplary piety, and lastly, following 
the example of Amadis and other heroes of romance, kept a 
solemn night watcli before the chapel of the Queen of Heaven, 
to whoso gracious image lie consecrated his sword and dagger, 
giving thereby a sign that he had, heneeforth, entirely devoted 
himself to her service as her spiritual knight. 

He named himself, also, henceforth, not only Knight of the 
Virgin, but now and then also, by way of a change, Champion 
of Jesus, and formed tho resolution, in order to put a crown 
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upon liis striving arter .sanclity, to iindorfake a pilgrimago 
to Jerusaluni. Ho was anxious, liowovor, llrst. ol' all, in order to 
renclui' liiinscH more woitliy lor sncli an cnterprizo, to make 
preparation by works ol' penitenee of siicli an extraordinary 
nature that the whole world jiiiglit aeknowledgo that no man had 
ever before submitted himself to such self-inllieted torture. He 
selected for the scene of thispciinnce tlio small town of Alanresa, 
on the road to Barcelona, from the liarhour of which he intended 
ultimately to embark for Jerusalem, and he took iiimself at 
once to the local hospital dedicated to the holy Ltiea, with the 
intention of living amidst beggars and sick people. He never 
slept in a bed, not even on straw, but n^von the bare naked ground, 
and subsisted during the wliulo week on nothing but water and 
bread, wliicb last bo obtained by begging in the streets, Ho 
girded Iiimself, too, round tlie body with an iron chain, with 
which he daily publicly Hogged himself three times; he no 
longer made use of any comb or scissors, so that his appearance 
became perfectly horrible, to a degree that whenever ho imulo 
his appearance ho was surrounded by the street boys, who ran 
screaming after him, hespatleriiig him with rotten eggs and 
mud. He endured all this, however, without a murmur, and 
rejoiced so much more over it, as it was proof to him that his 
body was now sulficicntly unclean to present a worthy vessel for 
the destruction of sin. 

He thus conducted himself during several mouths, until by 
accident his noble birth was discovered, when bo then attracted 
the attention not only of the street boys, but also of the grown¬ 
up people, who bitl'crto disregarding him as a beggarly and 
bulf-crazed vagabond, were now anxious to see a man who, 
instead of taking his position, as be bad a right to do, among 
tlic happiest and foremost of the earth, voluntarily made himself 
the most wretched among men. This, however, was not at all 
after his mind—indeed, such cruel obtriisivoness concealing deri¬ 
sion and scorn under the mask of symjnilhy annoyed liim much ; 
ho therefore betook himself to ii neighbouring cave, to which he 
made his way through thorns and prickly hushes. Here in the 
envern lie carried on his penances more severe even than before, 
and often took no food or drink for several days ; when, how¬ 
ever, in order that he might not be reproached witli the crime 
of solf-inuvder, ho did break bis fast, lie was content with roots 
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growing in front of the cave, or with old spoilt bread which he 
had brouglit witli him from the hospital. Tn addition to this, 
lie now flogged liiinself with his chain six times a day instead of 
three times, prayed for seven long hours, resting on his naked 
knees, and, as niucli ns he could, deprived himself of sleep in 
order to fill vip as far as possible the measure of his bodily mor¬ 
tification. In eonsoquonco of all this, as one may well imagine, 
he assumed tho appearance of a perfect martyr, and became so 
weak that ho fell from otic fainting fit into another. He was 
continually afflicted, moreover, with the most frightful remorse 
of coiiscience, while lie always considered that ho still had not 
done sufficient penance, and liis disordered imagination pic¬ 
tured to hi t mind tho most insane visions, such ns that ho saw 
the devil more than a dozen times, witli claws, horns, club feet, 
and black face ; he also beheld the Saviour surrounded by hosts 
of saints, ready to oomhat Satan and his underlings. On another 
occasion, lie witnessed the Holy 'I’rinity in tho form of three 
piano notes, closely bound together, hanging upon a stalk ; and to 
his holy eyes, moreover, flic Host was rcprcsoiited transformed 
into the true God-man. In short, during this period of his life 
ho had the most marvidlous apparitions, and whoever wishes to 
become further acquainted with them may road the hook, Holy 
fJxercifien, . which they arc described, with many other won¬ 
derful statements concerning him. 

Ho bou[;ht Ibis ecstatic mental condition, however, but too 
dearly, so much so that on one occasion he lay unconscious 
during eiglit days, and wotihl certainly have died had he not 
by accideni, been discovered by some passers by, and immediately 
conveyed to th(> hospital of tho town. Tliere he soon recovered, 
not only bf dily hut mentally, owing to the good caro bestowed 
upon him. 

From several conversations which ho had with the priests to 
whom he made confessions, ho was at length brought to the 
conviclion that he could not attain sanctification, so well, at all 
events, solely by severe poiiancc and self-inflicted macerations, 
as l)y leading otliers ;o repentance, and especially was it pointed 
out that the couvers^oTi of the hoathim would hriug him more 
quickly and surely to his goal. Fmiauoi' cortaiuly is of great 
worth, his I'adier confessor Ldd liim, hut proacliing, wh>oli 
touches the heart, would he more valuable still, a-nd over'' 
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heathen won over to Christianity might be regarded as a round 
in the great Inddor by wliich man may climb up into heaven. 
Tliis enliglitencd the mind of the Kniglit of the Virgin, and he 
felt, besides, that in order to bo able to undertake the business 
of conversion of tlio licathon, one must he possessed of health 
and strength. For this reason ho no longer fasted so strictly, 
nor did ho flog himself so often. IJo cut his hair and nails and 
threw aside bis coarse smock coat, becoming again a polished 
man for whom loathing and disgust need no longer be enter¬ 
tained. Ho also declared at the same time that ho would not 
put ofl’ any further his pilgrimage to Jersusalem, as his deter¬ 
mination was to convert nil Turks and Mahomedans. 

Such changes took place in the mind of Don Innigo Lonez 
Loyola in the short space of one year, and one sees from this 
what cnonnons results may ho brought about by a broken leg 
healed defectively. 



CHAPTER 11. 


'JPHK VICISSITUDE a OF THE NEW aAINT AND THE SEVEN 
FIRST JESUITS. 

“To .lerusftlfjm mid Palestine for the conversion of the Turks," 
was now ti e watchword of the converted Lo 5 'ola, and, in fact, ho 
betook himself immediately, at the eommoncomont of the year 
1523, towards Barcelona, in order to embark from there, first ot 
all, to Italy. Money had he none, hut that did not distress him, 
for, being already accustomed tti beg, he soon collected enough 
not only to keep himself from starving but to pay bis passage- 
money to Gucta ill the Neapolitan dominions. Having amvett 
there, he proceeded forthwith further towards Rome, always 
begging his way, reaching it on Palm Sunday. His first care, 
naturally enough, was to perform Ins devotions in all the stations 
and churches where pilgrims are wont to resort. Ho also had 
tliG unspe ikahlc good fortune, on Good Friday, tlie 5th of April, 
to receive along with other piigiinvd, the blessing of His Holiness 
Pope Hadrian VI., and, aecorcling to some of his biographers, 
he was permitted to kis.s the Pope's foot. Be that as it may, 1 
have only to remark that Innigo condmiod to support himself hy 
begging, and that ho generally passed the night in a miserable 
shefi. On the 12th of April he prosecuted his joiirnuy further 
towards ^Icnieo, always, he it understood, on foot, and bogging 
his way. But altbough he was now so used to this mode oi 
travelling, he tlds time inMiuly fell u victim to it, ns from his 
miserable uiipeaTtuieo be was universnlly looked upon as ii nlagno 
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Btrioken person, and on that account not to be allowed to enter 
any town, seeing that the plngnc at the time was raging, in a 
truly unmerciful manner, in Upper Italy. He was, therefore, 
often compelled not only to sleep in the open air, which proved 
very prejudicial to his henllh, hilt lU also found on this account 
little opportunity of soliciting alms, and accordingly at times 
endured friglitful sufferings from hnngor. At last he succeeded 
in reaching Venice, and contrived to introduce himself through 
the gate without detention by tbc sentries. Ho bad no longer 
any lack of nourishment, ns many benevolent hearts aro every¬ 
where to bo found, and fortnno favoured him so much that a 
Spaniard of rank, the Duke Andrea Guitti, obtained for him a 
free passage in an Italian State galley to Jaffa in Palestine. It 
nearly went badly, however, with him in this ship, on whici) he 
embarked on tlie 14tb of duly. Having plenty of spare time 
during the voyage, be employed it in preaching better manners to 
tlie sailors, nocustomed as they were to swearing and obscene lan¬ 
guage, and, being provoked thereby, they nearly tljrew him into the 
sea. But God and tlie captain of the sliip protected him, and he 
thus reached Ins iutended destination, on the 1st of September, in 
safety. Ho was now in Palestine, wliioh he had so long earnestly 
desired to visit, so, proceeding to Jerusalem with a caravan of 
pilgrims, he arrived there in good condition on the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember, But scarcely had he visited the holy places, and per¬ 
formed his devotions at the different spots over which Christ had 
wandered l,riOO years before, than ho hastened to carry out the 
great aim ho was desirous of accomplishing. In other words, he 
erosentod himself foriliwith to the Provincial I'ather of the 
Franciscans, and craved permission to commence his work of 
preaching and converting. The Provincial, entering into <Jnn- 
versation with tlic new labourer in the Church's fold, found, to 
his great astonishment, that the latter was not only completely 
ignorant of the language and religion of the Turks, but tliat the 
same was the case even as regards Christianity itself, that is to 
say, in “Theology” (the knowledge which Christ taught) lie 
w»v quite a tyro. And for such a thoroughly ignorant man, w-Jo 
had also a pcrfeotly beggarly ami vagabond appearance, io believe 
Irirnself lit for sucli a weighty undertaking as the education of 
tlaise wlio did not believe in tbc Cbristiaii religion, appeared tn tlie 
Provincial to be llic purest nonsense, and so he told Ignatius to 
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lift flic.*?. Tilt; latter iidvanced that Goil might, perhaps, bring 
about a niiraelc, and produce sucli a jiowerful eftect upon the 
'I'lirks that tlicy might understand his prcacliing in the 
Spanish tongue; hut, disrcgiirding such views, the Pro¬ 
vincial shook his head still the more vehemently, and ordered 
Ignatius to return forthwith to Puropo. As the latter did not 
at once acquiesce in this suggestion, ho nominated him n beggar 
missionary, and, under an authority from the Pope to banish all 
pilgrims who wore not compliant to his decrees, he had him con¬ 
veyed on a certain small ship bound for Venice, where he safely 
arrived in January 1524, after a four months’ voyage. Thus 
ended, in an almost laughable manner, the pilgrimage to Pales¬ 
tine; hut it had so far done good, that Ignatius obtained a full 
comprehension of his ignorance, and became convinced how 
impossible it was for him to do anything as a preacher or con¬ 
verter while he had not previously made himself acquainted with 
the science of Christianity and studied holy theology. He had 
now already attained his thirty-third year, and had not tho 
sliglitest idea of oven the rudiments of the Ijatin language. 
Moreover, tho sole property ho possessed consisted of the cloak 
that covered his body, miserable tron.sors which hardly reached 
to his knees, and a long frock of ticking, full of holes. How¬ 
ever, he disregarded all this, and resolved to return to Barcelona, 
to commence there his studies. “ God and tho Holy Mary, 
whose knight I am," he thought, “ will further assist me, and I 
hope that t will with ease collect sufficient by begging to com¬ 
plete my studies.’' In short, he made his way from Venice, by 
Genoa, forthwith, but had to cnooiintor many dangers before he 
arrived there, owing to the war that at that time was going on 
hetv.ccn b’rancis I. of France, and Charles V., Emperor of 
Germany and King of Spain. Among other adventures, he was 
taken prisoner by tlio Spaniards on suspicion of being a spy, and 
Lreatcd to the scourge. When at length ho reached Genoa, ho 
there had the good fortune to be provided by tliu commander of 
the Spanisli galleys, a former acquaiulnrice, Rodrigo Poitundo, 
with a free passage upon a ship, and be arrived safe and sound 
at Barcelona without further mishap. 

Now began a new period in the life of Don Innigo, when he 
entered upon his studies, and, first of all, ho sought out a 
feaclrer of the l.ntin grammar, of tho name of Hieronymus 
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Anlftliiile, and presented himself to him asasoholar. Thepvofessot 
rei'iirded the boy of thirty-three with some astonishment, hut 
took liirn us n pupil gratia, and Ignatius now sat continually 
during two long years in the Latin school, and one can easily 
imagine the difficult position in which ho now found himself; 
while declining and conjugating, how strangely he must have felt 
in saying «;«««, amat; and how much he was teazed by his 
class-fellows, twenty-five years his juniors ; and how hard it was 
for him to contend against his extreme poverty and provide for 
his daily necessities. He often at this time entertained the idea 
of running away, and this would certainly have occurred had it 
not been for two female friends whose acquaintance he had made, 
a young lady of the name of Isabella Roselli, and a dame, Agnes 
Pasquali, who encouraged him to persevere in his efforts, and not 
only so, but also assisted him with money and good advice. 
Consequently, ho did persevere, and in order that he should not 
again full behind the other school-boys, he begged the teacher 
to be sure to give him the rod as much as in their case. In 
short, he studied Latin with most astonishing zeal, but, at the 
same time, did not forget to exercise himself in the great aim of 
his existence, i,e. in converting wherever conversion was required; 
and now and then he obtained good results, as he possessed 
extremely fascinating powers of persuasion, and felt no restraint 
in asserting his views in public places, or oven in beer-houses. 
On one occasion, when he was trying to make into honest women 
the nuns of a certain convent where improper conduct much 
prevailed, he got such a fearful thrashing from their admirers 
that he lay for dead on the spot, and only recovered from the 
effects after several weeks. Nevertheless, he immediately com¬ 
menced again to preach ns soon as he got well, as he entertained 
the firm conviction that this ill-treatment was only a trial that 
God had laid upon him. 

After two years' study of the Latin grammar, Ignatius con¬ 
sidered that he was now sufficiently advanced to pass over to the 
study of Philosophy and Theology, and on that account he 
forthwith, in the year 15ii(5, installed himself in the town of 
Alkala, where, shortly before. Cardinal Ximines had established 
a high school. He found those studies much more difficult than 
that of ihe Latin language, and as he, at the same time, attended 
the lectures on Logic, Metaphysics, and Thcoiogy, for tiiree 
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hoiivs diiily in each department, it created such a confusion in 
his head that, he learned liardly anything. As regards preaching, 
begging, aiul converting, which tliroo functions ho knew so well 
to coinbino with tlie most consummate skill, ho succeeded so far 
as to win over three students, and make! them do exactly as he 
did. With ihern he went daily about the streets of Alkala, partly 
begging and partly preaobing, ami in order to make themselves 
more conspicuous they dressed aliko in long grey frieze gowns 
of the coarsest description, whicli they bound round their loins 
with cords. They also wore neither boots nor shoes, but went 
barefoot, and upon their heads they placed bell-shaped huts, so 
that God and the v/orld were proclaimed wherever they appeared. 
Jn short, they drew the attention of all Alkala upon them, and 
got the name of “ Ensazaladas," that is, the men with the frieze 
coats, and presently there were a sutficiont number of old maids 
who took advice from them in matters of conscience. Nor is it 
astonishing, although there was nothing whatever to justify it, 
that they began to carry on a ooinmcreo in the worship of God, 
to act the part of Fatlier Confessors, and to preach repentance to 
those who liad no wish for anytliiiig of the kind. Whereupon, 
the ecclesiastics and monks of Alkala became jealous of them, 
and complained about Ignatius and his companions to the Holy 
Inquisition. Ignatius, of course, was immediately arrested, and 
most minutely interrogated, as it was thought lie might belong 
to the notorious heretical sect which wont by the name “ Los 
Alumbrados," that is to say, “ The Enlightened ’’ {Illuminaten). 
However, the Vicar-General of 'J'oledo, who conducted the in¬ 
vestigation, shortly found that there was certainly nothing enlight¬ 
ened about Ignatius, and that although a very good Catholic, he 
was ^Christian deeply steeped in ignorance, and in no way fitted to 
assume the functions of counsellor in mutters of conscience. He 
therefore forthwith acquitted the accused, who had been falsely 
charged with heresy, and released him out of prison after six 
days’ detention. On the other hand, he forbad him, however, 
from pleaching any longer, under the pimalty of excoramnni- 
cation, until he was completely versed in theology. At the 
same time, he strongly recommended that the frieze-coated 
society should at once lay aside their remarkable clotliing, so 
dift’erent from tliat of any Order liitherto existing, and conduct 
ifiemselves like other students. 'I'liis was for our Ignatius a 
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very unpleasant sentence—somewhat worse, indeed, than ho at 
first expected. 

Through the preaching of Igmiliiis, invitiiig to repentance, 
two ladies of distinction lielonging to Alkala were brought to the 
determination of giving up all their possessions to the poor, 
to dress like beggars, and to go about from one place of pil¬ 
grimage to another, doing nothing else than praying and begging. 
They, indeed, carried out this determination, and suddenly dis¬ 
appeared by night from Alkala, so that their distressed relations 
were unable to discover where they had gone, though everyone 
was firmly of opinion that no other but Ignatius could have 
been the person who led them astray. He was in consequence 
at once accused, arrested by the authorities, and thrown into 
prison, being kept in the criminal department until both of the 
ladies, Donna Maria do Eado and Donna Ludovica Beiasqueu, 
returned in good health, and pretty well cured of their adven¬ 
turous flight on a begging pilgrimage. 

Under such eircurastances, the pious Ignatius could no longer 
remain in Alkala with any comfort, and therefore he resolved to 
remove to Salamanca, another celebrated Spanish university, in 
order there further to prosecute his studies. In this determina¬ 
tion he also persuaded his frieze-coated company to follow him, 
and, alter all had collected the needful money by begging in a 
body, they betook tbomselvus to the town in question, in the 
summer of 1527. Here, too, as far as study was concerned, not 
much was effected, 'J'hcy employed themselves much more in 
administering to the sick in the hospitals, in all public places 
calling upon the people to repentance, using exciting language 
in so doing. 

Their sojourn in Salamanca was used only to reproduce the 
forbidden scenes of Alkala in a new locality, and it could not be 
otherwise than that the clergy should once more be grievously 
ofl'ended. The Bishop caused Ignatius to be immediately 
arrested, and he was kept for twonty-two days in very rigorous 
seclusion,* and only liberated on his giving a most binding 

* Ignatius was attaoliecl to one of his companions, of the name of Carlisto, 
by along heavy iron cliain, and this Carlisto must have cixt a very extra¬ 
ordinary figure, as lie was a tall thin man, furnished with an onormnufl 
beard ; lie carried a knobbed stick, and rejoiced in having a short old jacaoE, 
a still shorter tattered pair of trousers, a beggarly pair of half-boots, and sm 
enormous liat. The rest of the Ignatians went barefoot, wearing tha long 
frieze coat as aliove described. 
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promise never again to exoreise tlie I'linelions of the priestly 
office until ho liad stinliod thoology dining four consecutive 
years. 

This decision unturally nnide the further sojourn of Ignatius 
in Salanianc 11 as irksome ns it had Ix'cn iu Alknia, and he now 
bethought liimscif of coming to tho bold determination of 
betaking himself to the hitherto most cidebrated university in 
the world, viz. Paris. There, in the capital of France, he 
dared to hope he might he able to carry on his business without 
molestation, as in it there was neither Inquisition nor a bigoted 
priesthood. There ruled, indeed, l.rnly ncathmiic freedom even 
for the wildc.st oeelesiastieal eceentricitica ; and Franci.s I., the 
moat free-thinking of rnoiiarclis thal. existed, protected this 
freedom, He communicated his plan, idso, to his companions, 
who requested him to be their luadi r; but being tired of per¬ 
petual arrests, and also fearing tho long and dillicult journey in 
a foreign country, they hesitated about it, and even attempted to 
detain him in Salamniiea. Ho was not, however, to he deterred 
from his object, and so sotting out on foot in the middle of 
winter, driving before liim an ass iarh'D with his books, manu¬ 
scripts, and other effects, ho arrived sulely in the French capital 
within the first days of b'ehruary lr)28, 

Don Innigo had now attained tho ng(' of thirty seven, hut tho 
professor to whom he presented himseif found that ho find net 
mastered yet even tho first clernonts of the seionccs, and it was 
pointed out to him that he must first of all study tho Latin 
language. Willi this view, he H(.tendod tho loeturos of Mon¬ 
taigne, and during eighteen months sat among Binall school¬ 
boys, wlio often provokingly mocked their older companion. Ho 
also perceived that learning was just us dillioiilt here as he had 
found it at Baroeloija, Alkala, and Sahinnuioa, hosidos which he 
was obliged to spend a great part of his time in begging; while, 
owing to his being a foreigner, the Freueh did not prove to be 
very liberal to him. Nevertheless, after the conclusion of his 
year and a 'lalfs course of Moiituigne's Icetures, he passed over 
i.i the study ol pliilosopliy iu the eidlege of St. Earhc (to the 
t.oly Barham), and made such progress, t.hatin tho year he 

obtained the degree of fiaclielor, and l.hcn in the following year 
that of Mfistor. 'f'he first step in knowledge had now been 
readied, but llie principles of holy theology he had yet to 
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master; to tliis liis patience had not yet extended, but he pre¬ 
ferred attending some loss important lectures given by the 
Jacobins. 

As has been previously stated, the study of the sciences was 
never the object of Ignatius. Ho had no desire to excel through 
his knowledge, and only wished to learn as much as might enable 
him to carry out Ids business of conversion. That was and 
continued to bo his main object. The conversion, especially of 
the heathen, to Christianity, as well ns also the calling to 
repentance of baptized Christians, chastising himself and 
despising all worldliuess and resemblance to his former self— 
those were his aims. 

He never lost sight of those objects, either while with 
Montaigne or at St. Barbc, and in the latter establishment he 
carried out his zeal for oonvorsioii so far, that he induced a part 
of his fellow-students, instead of asfsisting at the proscribed dis¬ 
putation after public worship, to prosecute with him exercitia 
ftpirilualia, i.e. to pray with him and to fast and flogt themselves. 
For such conduct, however, he narrowly escaped receiving a 
slight public flogging before all the students, and only the cir¬ 
cumstance of his having arrived at the age of forty saved him 
from this disgrace. 

Naturally enough, moreover, he was not satisfied only to 
exercise the work of conversion himself, but, as at Alkala and 
Salamanca, he did his best to obtain coadjutors, that he might 
work with them in conunou, and share with them his studies and 
dovoti<ms, his griefs and joys. In the selection of his com¬ 
panions he now, however, became much more particular, for 
eirourastanecs had arisen which henceforward exercised a^roat 
and, indeed, overpowering influence over his whole course of 
action. 

About this tiriH! a new spirit came over men’s minds, which 
shook the Papacy to its foundation, and threatened to overthrow 
the whole Catholic faith hitherto subsisting. Luther, Zwingle, 

* Most o£ the liiooniptiorH Irieiidly to tlio .ToBiiitH aOii-m, imloed, tliat 
Ignatius Loyola also otitaincd in I’liris tllo degroo of Doctor of Tlu'olooy, but 
tho roost vniiiuto iospootion of tire llniverHity resistor from lf)20 to tfi-r? 
diaprovi’S tliis. 

I I'hoHO spiritual oxorcisoH {e.Keirilitr xpiriiuiilin') ai.'o iiioro fully .l;'l '.'’. .l 
ill the book already roontioned, boai'iiif; tiro title JaIh’i- .Kxi’ir?iioru;n 
Spiriluiilium, Ifinatius attaclrod groat iiriportaiico thereto, and i. ^tUrad 
them to bo thoroughly studied. 
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and other relhrmers now raised their powerful voices, and as a 
Catholic author expresses it, “ invited peoples and princes to a 
great hunt oi the Roman Church.” Almost the whole of Germany 
answered the cry, and even England and Switzerland, as well as 
the Scandiniivian countries, did the same. Italy, too, lent an 
ear to the seductive voice, and France was not without its many 
thousands who hailed it with loud acclamations. In short, the 
Reformation threatened a great, the greatest part, indeed, of the 
Catholic world, and the downfall of Romo seemed to be inevit¬ 
able. 

Of all this, so long as I.oyola had been in Spain, he had 
heard nothing, and if this spirit was not entirely quiescent south 
of the Pyrenees, it only prevailed in the higher regions, and 
the common people, properly so called, among wliom Loyola 
moved, were not infected by it. Moreover, the Inquisition 
exercised special care that it should soon be driven away, and 
that the Reformation should never lake firm root under the 
sceptre of t'lie Most Catholic King. Very different, however, was 
its progress in .I'ranoe, only too much infected, and especially so 
in Paris, where even several professors of the university favoured 
the daring views of Luther. The eyes of the out-and-out 
Roman Catholic Ignatius wore now tlioroughly opened, and an 
unequalled panic seized upon him on account of this terrible 
perversity which had taken possession of mankind. Rut he 
was not content to rest satisfied with panic and disgust; naturally 
enough, he, the Knight of Mary and ol' her Son Jesus Christ, 
was compelled to fight for them in every way, and to endeavour 
to the utmost of his power to stem the pestilence fast spreading 
from^Germany. He therefore resolved to denounce to the proper 
authorities all heretics, whether public or private, and made him¬ 
self a spy among all circles in which he moved. He soon, saw, 
howcvcT, that, whatever trouble he gave himself, and whatever were 
the results of his spying, still the effects were comparatively so 
small, that more powerful means must be employed. What, 
then, ho asked himself, must these bo ? 

This much appeared certain, that the imiumerahle hordes of 
Renodictincs, Hominicaus, Franciscans, Minorites, or whatever 
else they miglit be called, througb whioli Rome bad hitherto 
Bwaval the liearts of men, had now lost their influence, and 
their hogging sacks Imng about them empty; the remaining 
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clergy, too, owing to their ignorance, tlissoluteuoss, and sliumo- 
Icssiiena, weio even more tliorouglily despised tlian the bare¬ 
footed monks, and it was no Joiigor possible to awaken from the 
grave any faith in them. New armour must therefore be found 
if lielp was to bo given—armour of quite a dift’erent kind, of 
qidte a ditforent appearance, (d‘quite a different power, than that 
borne hitherto by the souls' counsellors, and he himself must 
don that armour—he himself must act as genoral-in-chief. 

At first sight the thought did not appear so clear to him, but 
it bocamo more and more so the more he reflected upon this 
infeotuous heresy, convincing 1dm that the object in life of 
himself and his chosen associates should not merely be the 
conversion of the heathen, or even less the calling of Christians 
to repentance, but that to these must also be conjoined at the 
same time the waging war on the heretical world. He thought 
himself Jesus Christ (this may ho read in the hook of Spiritual 
E:rrrcues, and gatliorod from I’eter Juvenez, who was intimate 
with Ignatius), as the generalissimus of heaven, wlio with angels 
and saints takes the Held against the devil, thundering down 
upon the kingdom of hell; and after this model he wished to 
form upon earth an army of spiritual kuights, whose supreme 
head should be Jesus Christ in lioavon above, in order to over¬ 
come the devil of this world—irtho herotie. As this was his 
object, it was his desire, as formerly in Alkala and Sidamanca, to 
select from his best neighbours, associates who would he pre¬ 
pared to follow him. h'ormerly, it was Bullicieut for such as 
declared themselves ready as sheep of Christ to castigate their 
bodies, as ho did, uud to invite the rest of the world to a similar 
life ; now, however, it was a question coneeruing the warriors of 
Christ, and of such warriors, indeed, who would have sufficient 
spirit and strength to overcome the well-armed Ueformers with 
their assistants and followers. He had cause, therefore, to he 
particular in the selection of his associates, and, indeed, to be 
moat cautious. 

The first whour he won over to his views respecting a spiritual 
knighthood for the coiiver.sion of men, and the prosecution of 
war against the heretical world, was Pierre lo Pevre, more pro¬ 
perly I’eter h’abor, a native of a place in Savoy, in the ncigh- 
jourhood of Gfeneva, a youtl) 2 n)sseased of a learned and sagacious 
ntelloct, and at the same time full of glowing imagination, who 
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might well allow himwclf to he but too easily iiiapirod with a 
grand idea. 

Muoli more difficult was it, liowevcr, with Francis Xavier, from 
Spani.sh Nararre, who not only belonged to a powerful noble 
family, but who, already at that time professor in the college 
of Beauvais, had future claims to the highest ecclesiastical 
honours. Cin that account ho began at first by ridiculing all 
that Loyola preached to him about his proposed spiritual knight¬ 
hood, and plainly declared to him that he looked upon it as a 
mere c.xtraviigancc. But the man had two weak sides, namely, 
unlimited ambition, and also a strong inclination to follow a 
loose kind of life, and on tho.se two points Loyola well knew 
how to lay hold of him. In other words, ho placed his money 
bag, which, owing to the benevolence of high patrons, was pretty 
well filled at that period, at the disposal of the extravagant pro¬ 
fessor, and he at the same time pictured to the latter such a 
brilliant future, that he could no longer resist, and at length 
gave himself uji, heart and soul, to the idea.* 

Inasmuch as Peter Faber and Francis Xavier were looked 
upon in the university of Paris witli groat consideration, other 
students as well as professors turned their attention to the elforts 
of Ignatius, and of their own accord enlisted themselves as his 
assistants. Among these, however, he only took four into his 
association, and, naturally enough, those ho considered to ho 
most worthy, or rather the most suitable lor hi.s purpo.so, namely, 
Jacob Layiiex I'rom the city of Alma/.aii in Lastile, certainly a 
very poor luit also a very (uuu'getic young man of twonty-ouo 
years, shrewd and well-grounded in scientifie knowledge; then 
the still younger Alphonso Halrncron li-om Tolwlo, only eighteen 
years old, a very able philologinn. Further, Nicholas Alplions 
with his nickname of Bobadiila (after his native place, a small 

* Some l iogniphers, certii.iiily very friondly clispoaed to tho Jeauits, 
relate tho uiattor quite diffex-eiitly. According to them, the eoriyersioji of 
Xavier arose from a game at billiards. Ah Ifjiiatiim waa paying Xavier a 
visit olio daj, tlio latter proposed playing a gairio of billiardH with him. 
Loyola at first declined; as his friend, liowovbr, pressed him further, ho 
accepted the proposal on the condition that wliiohovor of them should lo.se 
was to do dtiriii',' a whole month whatever tho otlier proscribed. Xavier 
agreed to til .s, as he was a yood player, lie, novoi thole.ss, lo.st; thereupon 
Loyola mad;! him during the next four weeks go through a most exciting 
course of spirituiil exercises. Among otiior tbinga, Ignatius fasted along with 
the recusant Kpauiard during ai.v days, and eanacd him thereby to see visions, 
ovTpoting such a change in him by tliiH means, that tho hitherto proud man 
btostne at le st as a pliant rod in the Innida of Ignatius. 
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town not far from Valencia), who already gave public lectures 
on philosophy, and who was also as powerful with his pen as with 
his tongue—as it were, a worldly knight with his sword and lance; 
lastly, Simon Kodriguez from Azevedo in Portugal, a gloomy 
fanatic and enthusiast, who embraced the idea of a spiritual 
knighthood with exceedingly zealous joy. 

These were the six associates—four Spaniards, one Portu¬ 
guese, and one Savoyard—whom Loyoln selected for the accom¬ 
plishment of his designs, as above described and already the 
immediate future proved that Ids choice could not have been 
more judicious or more excellent. The half-orazod or rather 
quite demented ascetic of Manresa, made wiser by his several 
experiences in the course of time, and relieved of several of the 
notions to which he was inclined, was now changed in many 
respects. His energy, however, and his iron will he still pos¬ 
sessed, and also his enthusiastic fiery zeal had not in the least 
diminished. On the contrary, with his forty years, his under¬ 
standing began to work, and, althongli with some degree of 
struggling, it broke out in such a grandiose manner as one 
would previously have thought to have been quite impossible. 

To return now to the six oliosen assooiates who formed the 
nucleus of that groat society which gives the title to this book, 
and which, in a truly inorediblo short time, spread over every 
region of the globe, and even down to our own day exercises 
a decided influenoc upon mankind. They were, in a word, 
together with their master the first seven Jesuits, although this 
denomination was only first applied to them about a couple of years 
later; so it happened that the University of Paris, which after¬ 
wards became the most deadly enemy of their teaching, was the 
birth-place of this Order—the same city and University of Paris 
from which issued fortli for centuries the spirit of freedom and 
intollootual light. 

At its commenoement the now society appeared of very 
moderate dimensions; so much so, that very few Parisians had 
any conception of its existence. Ignatius designed, it is true, 
a similar costume for himself and his companions ; hut, as burnt 
children dread the fire, nothing so striking ns the former frieze 
cloaks. Their attire consisted simply of a narrow black clonk 
wliich reached down to the ankles, and for luiad-dress a ]^lnck 
brond-brimmed hat similar in form to that of the Spanish 
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Bombucros, while on their foot they woris hlnck leather shoes, 
there being no (Question now of bare soles, Moreover it must not 
be thought that the seven allies formed, as yet, a close society, 
with laws and statutes of association; for they merely lived 
together as brethren, and reciprocally pledged themselves for the 
future as Spiritual Knights of Christ, that is to say, as mission¬ 
aries for the promulgation and extension of the Eoman Catholic 
religion. For this voluntary pledge, however, Ignatius was not 
satisfied merely with an ordinary promise and a mere shake of 
the hand ; ho required much more than this, he demanded that 
his associai.es should not in future harbour any thought of again 
returning to the world, and, therefore, a formal oath taken in the 
most solemn manner was imperative. They agreed all seven to 
assemble on the festival of the Ascension of Mary (Ibth August 
1534) at day-break, in the Faubourg St. dacques, and thence 
ascended the heights of Moutinartre and immediately betook 
themselves to a subterranean chapel situated there, in which, 
some eenturies before, Dionysins, the Areopagitc, had been 
beheaded. This was a dismal kind of grotto, of coarse, rough 
constructicn, with bare, dark grey walls dripping with moisture, 
and quite unudoriiod with flowers, gold, or precious stones. On 
the contrary, all appeared here dull and dreary, bare and silent, 
while hardly a breath of air could pcuctrato from without; the 
lighted taper.s emitted a sickly, pale yellow liglit, which rendered 
the eliapel even more awful in uppearanoe than it miglit other¬ 
wise have seemed. A frightful impression was given by the 
[)laiii rough atone altar, behind which rose an old ruinous statue 
which heki the head severed from the trunk in its outstretched 
arms—that of the Ijoly Denis, lleforo this altar the seven men 
kneeled, on entering, and muttered their low prayers, Then 
one of tlicin rose up—it was LeFahor, who, alone of all of them, 
had been already eonsecrated to the Priesthood —and rend a 
solemn muss, after whieli be administered tlie Holy Ooinmunioii. 
Seareo liad this taken place when Ignatius IjOyohi placed 
himself before the altar, and swore upon tlie Bible to lead hence¬ 
forth a lib; of poverty, chastity, and obedience. He swore to 
tight to ail eicrnity only for the tilings of Cod, of the Holy 
Mary, and her Bou .lesiis (Jlirist, iis true spiritual knights, na also 
for Qie protection of the holy Homish Cluireh and its supreme 
head, the i'o[)o; and for tlie extension ol' the true faith, among 
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iinbeliuvers—duvotiiig his life thereto. “ Ad majorcm dei 
ffloriam^’ (to the exHltalion of the glory of God), he exchunied, 
as he had finished taking this oath, and his wild piercing eyes 
shot like lightning out of his leaden-coloured haggard counten¬ 
ance. After him the six others took the same oath, and each 
exclaimed at the finish, “ Ad majorem dei gloriamA On the 
termination of this ceremony, however, they did not at once 
leave the chapel, hut remained shut up in it until late in the 
evening, muttering their prayers, and without a bit of food or a 
drop of water having passed their lips. As they at last rose up 
from their knees, Ignatius Loyola marked upon the altar three 
large capital letters; these were I. H. S. “ What do these 
signify ? ” demanded the others. “ They signify,’' answered 
Ignatius, with solemn utterance, Jckur Hoininum Salvator” 
(Jesus the Saviour of Mankind), “ and they shall henceforth be 
the motto of our institution.” From that time tliese words were 
inscribed on the banners of the Society to indicate that the 
members of the same desire to be considered Assistants of the 
Saviour Jesus. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LOYOLA IN HOME. 

The reade r has now boon made acquainted witli the origin of the 
Society of Jeaus. Still, the purpose of Loyola and his com- 
panions, after taking the oath at Montmartre, was not to make 
off at once and coinmeuce the conversion of the heathen as well 
as the hitherto disbelievers and heretics; the rather, in order not 
to have the regular clergy again going against them, they wished 
to remain in Paris until they had oompletod their theological 
studies and b(;en ordained priests. From this good resolution, 
however, Ignatius himself, after a short time, was again com¬ 
pelled to depart; for, through joy at the successful progress of 
liis underiaking, he again chastised his body as cruelly as he had 
formerly done at Manresa, and weakened his constitution so 
much in consequence, that the physicians declared that if he 
wisPed to be restored to health he must at once resort to a 
warmer climate, and go eitlier to tlio south of France or to 
Spain. He chose the latter country; not so much, however, 
from attachment to his own native land, as that in this way he 
might have the opportunity of arranging the family affairs of his 
two associates, Luynez and Salmeron, who would otherwise have 
been obliged to return themselves to Spain on that account. 
This latter contingency he wished to prevent at any price, and 
simply for the reason that there might be danger that their 
exertions for the holy kniglithood and missionary zeal might be 
damaged by the infliieiiee of their hinsfell; He quitted Paris, 
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coiisequoiitly, in the spring of 1685, after asoyen years’ resitlenco 
there; not, liowever, without making proper provision for the 
fiirthiu' prosperity of tlio Brotherhood; he espeoially nominated 
Lo h’evre, ns next senior to himself, to bo inlcrini director. 
Moreover, he arranged that the six should leave Paris at tlio end 
of 1537, in order to meet him in Venice, as by that time theology 
would be done witli, and all studies relinquished; while, again, 
the latter city would be the best place for the holy knighthood 
to embark to begin the conversion of the unbedievers in 
Palestine. 

Ignatius, travelling by way of Loyola, was received by his 
relations and kinsfolk with much honuui', and he was more 
espeoially esteemed by tlie common people, whom he knew how 
to attract by his zealous preaching of morality and repentance. 
Moreover, had not his time been spent in the hospitals of 
Aspezia rather than in his paternal castle, where the most costly 
food was always obtainable at tho table of his relatives ? had he 
not, too, supported himself by begging his bread from door to 
door, a proceeding wliich produced a powerful effect upon the 
populace ? Tie thus soon obtained a great reputation throughout 
the whole neighbourhood, and at the same time visibly improved 
in health. But the remaining year and a half he had to pass in 
Spain soon elapsed, and the period upon which he had fixed for 
the meeting in Venice came upon him before he knew what he 
was about. He consequently now transacted the business bo 
had undertaken for Laynez and Sahneron as quickly as possible 
with great skill, and betook himself, in tho autumn of 1530, to 
Valentia, whence he embarked for Genoa, and from there 
proceeded in a pilgrimage on foot towards Venice, where he 
arrived on the 8th January 1087, and joined his associates; not, 
however, without having met with many adventures and dangers 
on the way. All had, as we have already seen, the intention of 
proceeding to Jerusalem, in order to turn tho whole of tho Turks 
into Christians. They had left Paris a few weeks sooner than 
was intended, as at Unit time a war was impending between 
Franco and Spain, which would have mado the journey to Italy 
impossible, and one can thus well imagine how immensely 
pleased was Ignatius at their happy meeting. Besides, what 
rejoiced him still more was that they did not come alone but 
brought along with them three other associates, viz. Claud 
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Lejay liom the diocese of Genevu, .Tohii Cordur from the city 
of EmbruD, and Pasquicr Urouot from tlie diocese of Amiens, 
b 11 young and very apt theologians, whom Le Pevro had won 
over for the Society. The little band of holy knights now con¬ 
sisted of tiui—or, rather, of thirteen—ns Ignatius, during his 
sojourn in Venice, had succeeded in picking up three more 
associates. I allude to tho brothers Stephen and Jacob Eguia, 
two Navarese of very good birth and education, as also Jacob 
Hosez, a very sagacious man, and at the same time a sworn 
enemy of heresy, who, however, died soon afterwards, to 
the great grief of the Society. While, as it was now in 
the midst if winter, the departure for I’alestino was for the 
moment inadmissible, Ignatius divided his associates between 
two hospitals, “The Incurable” and the “St, John and 
Paul," to which they devoted themselves in such n manner 
that their reputation spread alt over Venice, and, indeed, far 
and wide, bisyorid it. They received not only ordinary patients, 
but also especially lepers upon whom attendants would no 
longer wait, even for high remuneration. Nor did they 
hesitate, even when there was danger of infection, to wash out 
the most disgusting sores, or to suck them out with their 
mouths when it was necessary so to do. Indeed, they took 
into their own beds some incurably afllicted persons who had 
been, owing to tho hopelessness of their cases, turned out of the 
Lnzareth; and so it happened that the Jesuit band sacrificed 
themselves for the good of suffering humanity, and it was no 
wonder theit that tho people became enthusiastic about them. 
In spite of all this, his sojourn in Venice still nearly brought a 
heavy misfortumi upon Ignatius. His zeal did not allow him to 
remain satisfied with merely nursing at the sick-bed, but ho 
also engaged, in preaching, and the people flocked in crowds 
when he appeared in the market-place or other public resort in 
order to summon the passers-by to repentance and holiness. 
This success enraged not a little tlie eeclesiastios of Venice, who 
spread abroad a report secretly that Ignatius was a runaway 
heretic from France and Spain, who now wislnA to poison Italy 
with his teaching. But they were not satisfied with themselves 
doing this; they further drew tho attention of tho Tribunal of 
the Inquisition upon him—so niueh so tliat it was to be feared 
that he would again be shut up in prison, as ho had formerly 
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been in Alkain and Salanmnoa. In tliia critical moment Ignatius 
by bis intelligence completely secured his safety, knowing well 
by means of flattery how to procure a powerful patron in .lolm 
Peter Garalfa, Archbisliop of Theato,* who understood how to 
give this unfortunate affair such an advantageous turn, that tlie 
Papal Nuncio, Jerome Veralli, decided in favour of the accused. 
In this way Ignatius escaped from harm this time, but it taught 
him the lesson that in order to preach with impunity he must 
get himself consecrated as priest; and ho determined forthwith 
to use the high patronage of Onraffa and Veralli lor the attain¬ 
ment of this object. He was not fully qualified in theology, it 
is true ; while several of his associates were in the same position. 
He had not the right to demand liis ordination from the Pope, 
hut, on the other huiid, might not the latter accord his per¬ 
mission thereto through liis supreme grace, in order to obtain 
which he immediately despatched three of the most prominent 
among the Society—Xavier, Lnynoz, and Le Fevre—to Pome, 
well provided with letters of recommendation from Caraffa and 
Veralli. In fact, the deputation met the most favourable recep¬ 
tion from the then Pope, Paul III., and having explained to him 
the design of tlie brotherhood for the conversion of the Turks 
in Palestine, they not only obtained permission fur the ordination 
of all those associates who had not taken holy orders, but were 
also favoured with the Pupal blessing, and a present of sixty 
ducats as a contribution towards defraying the expenses of tlie 
journey to Palestine. This was, indeed, almost more than could 
have been expected, and Ignatius, with redoubled zeal, took U 2 ron 
himself the “ patronage ’’ of the Institution ; but above every¬ 
thing ho at once availed himself of iho accorded permission, 
and had himself and his associates consecrated as priests by the 
Bishop of Arba. 

In the spring of the year Loyola and his friends were now 
prepared to carry out their previous arrangement of proceeding 

* Tliia Archbishop of Theate, afterwards Popo Paul IV., was the same 
who at tliat time founded tho Order of Theatinera, an order of ro<>ular 
priests, whose task it was to improvo tliu seaiidaloua lives of tho priesthood, 
and it is affirmed that it was tho wish of the illustrious man to f>et Ignatius 
to join tho brotherhood, but that he docliiied the request. Tliis, however, 
I venture to doubt, as one does not gouerally Rivo a refusal to a man whoea 
favour one wishes to obtain, and therefore it seems much more probable 
that Peter Caraffa put no such proposal before iRiiatiua. At that tiiuo the 
latter thought but of the conversion of the heathen, a project of wlijch flic 
Archbisliop heartily approved. 
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liv sea to Jerusalem, but the war which hud just brohen out 
eetwcon tiie Venetian Jicpublic and tlie Ottoman Porto inter¬ 
rupted comumiiicution with the Uoly liUiid, and the contemplated 
journey had to be deferred, at least for the present. 

What WHS now to be done ? was the ([ueBtion. To indulge in 
idleness unil depend on begging for a living ? or to continue to 
devote themselves to the service of the hospitals of Venice, as 
they hud dt iio for several monllis past f No. This would have 
been far too narrow a sphere for men like them; and had they 
not obtained the long-desired priesthood, which gave them the 
right to devote themselves entindy to the cure of men’s souls— 
the right to preach, and by preaebiiig to convert? Yes, truly it 
would be a siu not to make use of that right, and thus Ignatius 
resolved wilb all his associates to proceed to work iramediatelv 
Yet not quite immediately, but after a forty days' preparation by 
prayer, fasting, and self-custigatiuu. Ignatius then divided bis 
society thus:—He himself, along with Lo Fevre and Laynez, 
established bis domioile at Vieeuzia; whilst Xavier, Cordur, 
Hosez, and the two Kguiu, went to'J'rcviso; r-.ejay and Kodri- 
guez to Bussano; llrouot with llobadilla, however, proceeded 
to Verona ; in wliieh several cities they all began preaching on 
the same day—and, indued, at the same hour. I say “ preaching," 
hut whoever fancies that this word preaching is to be taken 
in its usual acoeptatieii would fail into a groat error. Loyola 
and his eompanious, for instuiioe, wouhl place themselves in 
some open place, or at the corner of some street where there 
happened to he much thoroughfare, and mounting upon a stone 
or barrel, or something of the kind would swing their hats 
round in the air, gesticulating with hands and luot, and shouting 
out Individual words with a loud scream, so that the people 
passing involuntarily stood still. When at length they had 
succeeded iii gathering together a gaping crowd, they proceeded 
to harangue the same in a truly stormy imumor, oxliortiug them 
to repentance and eonlempt of all worldly things, and on the 
other hand deacrihing the advantages of a saintly life, and 
delineating the eharius of i’aradise for the godly, so that no one 
could dissent from the fiery eloquence and glowing enthusiasm 
of the spealici'. On the other hand there was much that was 
comical in their discourses, for there were few who understood 
anything of the Italian language, and they consequently poured 
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forth a stnmgely variegated niixture of Latin, Spanish, French, 
and Italian fragments. 

Notwithstanding all tliia, however, their appearance was not 
altogether without elFcct; and often the most wicked scoffers, 
after listening for a time, ended hy beating their breasts and 
repenting of their ways. But this effect was more to be attri¬ 
buted to their gestures and gesticulations, and to their fantastical 
appearance, than to the apparent earnestness of the words they 
uttered. 

In this manner Ignatius and his associates conducted them¬ 
selves for more than a year, and, as I have already mentioned, 
with results of which they might have indeed been proud. 
During the period, however, of this preaching, they had the 
bitter experience of finding that the poison of heresy was more 
deeply rooted in tho hearts of men tlian superficially seemed to 
be the case, and, deeply impressed thereby, Loyola again asked 
himself the question, as ho had done once before in Paris, in 
what way this fundamental evil might be checked. “The 
Romish Church, tho Papacy, and the Pope himself, are all in 
the greatest danger," he exclaimed, “ and the whole religious 
fabric must collapse, owing to its former supports being now 
thoroughly worm-eaten, unless some entirely new foundation 
pillars can be found.” Continually did he go on further to 
investigate this theme, and constantly and often did he converse 
upon it with the cleverest, most cultivated, and most clear-sighted 
of his associates, namely with Jacob Laynez, until at last he 
came to the fixed determination of placing himself completely 
at the disposal of the Pope for the protection of the Papacy. 
Consequently, in the autumn of I,'>37, the whole of the brethren 
were summoned to assemble at Vicenza for a groat consultation, 
before which assemblage Loyola detailed his new project with 
uncommonly convincing power. 

“ The journey to Palestine would indeed be a most meri¬ 
torious work, and you ought never to lose sight of the aim and 
object for which you have bound yourselves—the aim, namely, of 
the conversion of the heathen; but what would be still more 
profitable would be to save the Papacy (or, as he termed it, 
Christianity) out of the clutches of the dominion of Heresy ; and 
with this end in view it concerns you all, above everything, to 
follow out what you have already sworn at Montmartre You 
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ought to considor the reason wliy Providence has just at this 
time allowt-d war to break out botween tho Turks and Venetians. 
It is certainly on no other ground than to hinder the journey 
to Palestine, because you arc destined for a somewhat greater 
career.” And Ignatius closed his animated speech as follows: 
“Let us, therefore, olFer our services to the Holy Father, and 
tell him that we are determined to raise a mighty army of holy 
knights, whose sole aim and thought should bo directed to over¬ 
throw all enemies of Rome, under the banner of the Saviour." 

These words told, and they not only all declared themselves 
favourable to tho proposal of Ignatius, hut they became enthusi¬ 
astic in tho idea of forming a “Phalanx Jesu ” (“a society of 
Jesus warriors ''), as the knighlly-boru Ignatius expressed it. 
Accordingly, this resolution was at once concluded, that Loyola 
liimself, witli Laynoz and Lo Fevro, should forthwith proceed 
to Romo, and throw themselves at the foot of the Pope; the 
rest, however, undertook the duty of making tours through Italy, 
with the object of enlisting us many retainers as possible, in 
order that the company to be placed at the disposal of the Pope 
should he a really considerable one. 

From this period the aflairs of Ignatius and his associates took 
a completely new turn ; up to the present lime it had been merely 
a small misaionai'y band, but it now became a great society 
with a distinct; piogranime and fixed statutes. In other words, 
it was a question of a new Order, whioh, under tho title of 
“Phalanx Jesu,” should flash forth as tlio light of the world. 

For th(3 pr(:8ent, at any rate, Loyola, on liis arrival in Rome, 
in October, in speaking about his undertaking, avoided making 
USB of tho exjiression “ Order," as it was well known that all 
Orders wore just then looked upon witli no friendly eye at the 
Vatican, on account of their evident inutility ; oti the other hand, 
he busied himself all tho more with the principles he liad laid down 
at Venice, to look about for well-wishers and for friends of all 
descriptions, in order through them to attain his end more surely 
even though it should be by bye-ways. Among those, I must 
mention particularly an old acquaintance, the celebrated Parisian 
Professor and Doctor of Theology, Pater Ortiz, who, by command 
of Charles V., was now in Rome, playing a prominent part at the 
Romish Court. It was, indeed, this Ortiz who presented 
Ignatius to Pope Paul III. Tho latter, too, receiving with great 
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favour the offer made of forminf^ ti “ Jesna company for the 
purpose of combating heresy, not only permitted Loyola himself 
to preach in all the churches of Home, but also ficcordcd to 
Le Fevre and Laynei: two theological professorial chairs in the 
College della Sapienza. 

The spell was thus broken, or, at least, the first step thereto 
was secured. Through Ortiz, Ignatius was made acquainted 
with Cardinals Gastpar Contariui and Vinceuz Caraffa, two 
extremely sagacious, though not exactly holy, men, and both, 
likewise, highly approved of the notion of a “Jesus ” association. 
They were also of opinion that above all things tho idea ought 
to be more clearly defined, and a formal statute drawn up for tho 
Society about to be founded, for when it is known exactly what 
is wished one is in a much better position to render effectual service 
More especially, they added, the new Society must not in any 
way he a copy of any of the previously existing Orders, but it 
must have its foundation on something that had never before 
been thought of, the advantage of which to the Papacy should be 
palpable, otherwise it would not he worthy of being placed before 
the Pope for confirmation. 

In consequence of this, Loyola immediately called together all 
his associates, as well as those more recently added, to delibe¬ 
rate on the proposed statute for the Society, and the assembly 
took place in the beginning of the year 15:.!8. However, weeks 
passed, and, indeed, months, before they came to any conclusion 
on the subject, in spite of there being now among the members 
many who need yield to no one in acuteness of understanding. 
Perhaps, indeed, their invention might have met with no success 
at all had it not been for the assistance of men of higher stand¬ 
ing, such as Dr. Ortiz and the two Cardinals above named, and 
it cannot he affirmed that tho principles of Jesuitism emanated 
entirely, or even for the most part, from Ignatius Loyola. Tho 
idea of the same, the conception to form a “ Phalanx Jesu,’* 
originated, indeed, from him, and from him alone, but with the 
accomplishment of this idea, the shaping of this conception, and 
its further development, many other heads co-operated, and it is 
a pity that in those days nothing like stenography existed, for 
then, doubtless, we would have been furnished with a report of 
the long and earnest consultation, and we might have then known 
exactly what, and how much, might be ascribed to each of tho 
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contributors and participators therein, ns regardo the conclusions 
arrived at. But while the above fact is undeniable, as must be 
admitted even by those most ardently favourable to the Jesuits, 
it must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that Loyola always 
remained the very heart and soul of the consultations, and that 
the final conquest over all the liindrances which had to be over¬ 
come in the foundation of the Order must be attributed alone to 
his fiery zeal, and indomitable untiring foree of will. It may 
well bo imagined that Loyola and his comrades, by their peculiar 
costume, and still more their e.vtraordinary manner of haranguing 
the public, excited great attention, and obtained, among a large 
portion ol the inhabitants, a certain degriic of celebrity. Already 
this stirrcil up the envy of others, and especially among the lower 
classes of ecclesiastics, and those parties complained, with more 
or less justice, that the newly-baptised “ Black Cloaks,” as they 
were called in Rome, were encroaching on their preserves. Still 
more angrily behaved the monks; and as it became rumoured 
about that the object of Ignatius was to found a now Order, their 
rage no longer knew any bounds. “What!” cried they, and 
amongst the foremost of the dissentients were the Augustinos 
and Dominicans, who had hitherto been accustomed to appro¬ 
priate to thern.solvos the fattest morsels anmng the people; 
“What! Our tabic, through this detestable Reformation, and 
the enlightenment extending among the people, has already 
become nuicli diminished, and now the last remains are to be 
snatched from us by a parcel of wandering vagabonds ! No ! 
this must not be allowed, if life and death depend upon it! ” In 
short, the above-named inonkH iramcdiatoly set to work, and used 
every endeavour to ruin Ignatius and bis adherents. They 
especially spread about reports that tliesc ” Black Cloaks” were 
secret partisans of the new doctrine of Luther and the Reformers, 
and called upon the Inquisition to interfere and to protest 
against tli0.so dangerous emissaries, who had already succeeded, 
through lying, in escaping the hands of justice in Spain. In 
consequence of such-like complaints, an investigation was insti¬ 
tuted, and Ignatius narrowly escaped from being arrested ; 
however, ni this resp(!ct, that is, in rcgaril to heresy, no one 
could be more innocent, and thus it was no dillieult matter foi' 
him to cl,:ar himself entirely from the result of those made-uji 
stories. Not only so, but on the 18 lh Deeomber IhttH, be 
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succeeded in obtaining formal public satisfaction through a 
judicial judgment upon this untiring persecution, which proved 
to be extremely humiliating for his accusers, but which turned 
out very honourably for himself. From this time forth the 
credit of Ignatius daily increased considerably, and he naturally 
hastened to take advantage energetically of the same, to attract 
and gain over new patrons and retainers. He thus won over, 
among others, Franciscus Strada, a man distinguished for his 
learning; also Pietro Codaci, a superior officer and relation of 
the Pope, who placed his whole very considerable property at 
the disposal of the Society ; and, lastly, Quirino Garzoni, who 
evacuated one of his own houses, near the Sante Trinita, at the 
foot of the Quirinal Hill, for Ignatius and his associates to live 
therein. And not only among the rich and noble did Loyola 
seek to acquire proselytes ; he speculated also especially upon 
obtaining the friendship of the great mass of the people, and 
with this purpose it was his first principle to give assistance to 
the poor and suffering, by aid of contributions obtained by 
begging from the benevolent rich. He did this especially in the 
winter of l.^!18-39, when a dearth spread vast misery in Rome, 
and on that account one can well imagine how greatly esteemed 
the “ Black Cloaks " were among the common people. When 
such was the case, when high and low at the same time sang 
the praises of Ignatius, how could it be otherwise than that the 
Pope’s attention sliould more and more be directed towards him 
by whose efl'orts it wnsmainly owing that the Order was founded. 
In this locality, too, Loyola succeeded in obtaining no trifling 
results and reputation in the conversion of the Jews, of whom 
there wore very many at that time in Rome, some of them being 
very rich. By what means, however, was this accomplisHod ? 
Among others, by an order obtained from the Pope, that no 
physician could be allowed access to the sick bed of a Jew until 
the latter had been brought to confession with the view of his 
embracing Christianity. Ignatius, therefore, so to speak, brought 
a knife to the Jews’ throats in order to convert them, and from 
this a conclusion may easily bo drawn as to the spirit whicli 
iidluenced the Sooieiy of .Tcsiis. The founder of the new Order 
also luiw beeiimo conscious that, with the view of placing himself 
in the ascendant, he must, above everything, endeavour to gain 
the favour of the Roman ladies, and especially that class of 
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them whose uame is not usually mentioned in polite society. 
About the time in which our history runs, there reigned in 
Koine, as was well known, an almost unbounded state of licen¬ 
tiousness ; indeed, it appeared as if nearly all the profligate women 
in the whole of Italy had assembled there. All who had money 
at their command, whether lay or clciioal, married or unmarried, 
young or old, kept their own mistresses; and there were not a few 
who were scarcely even satisfied with two or three. There was no 
question but that this shamelessness existed concealed behind the 
walls of the houses ; but these ladies, too, were to bo seen flouncing 
about the streets by day as well as by night, and in all pro¬ 
cessions they were present, espocialiy in the oluirehes, where 
they placed themselves in the most eonspieuous places in tlieir 
half-naked beauty. Moreover there swarmed about the residence 
of the fbllowors of Christ a still more despicable class of the 
female creation, who went by the name of common women; and 
as a large number of strangers was wont to resort annually to 
Rome, thousan<l8 upon thousands tmnlinued to support a 
miserable exisicuoo by the barter of their bodily charms. This, 
certainly, was a great scandal; but, whilst in other largo citi(?s 
the state of tilings in this respect was no better, and as in Romo, 
previous to its becoming the capital of Oliristcndorn, there had 
been periods in its history of much greater profligacy, this 
discreditable state of things would have been winked at in high 
places, had it not been that Liilber was then preaobing the 
regeneration of Cliristcndom, ami Unit all bis followers were 
pointing the finger of scorn at llio old oity of tbo Cmsars. 
Indeed, this latter generally received in Germany the name 
whioli I.uthcr assigned it, “ The Whore of Babylon." Even 
in those countries in which tlie Romish faith flourislied uniin- 
peaehed, this appellation was universally accepted by acclamation. 
Such a scandalous thing must be rectified if the greatest injury 
to the Pope and his dominion was to be averted, and Paul Ill. 
convoked a commission of cardinals, whoso tusk it was to find a 
remedy for the evil. The commission assorablod and held 
weekly meetings during many months. The means desired, 
however, were not to be found, excepting the sonsihle proposal 
to expel by foieu the disreputable females out of the city ; this 
plan, liowcvei', had to remain in aheyniiee, for otherwise a 
revolution among the peojile would have to bo faced. Lieeii- 
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tiousness continued, therefore, to rule the roost, and the Princes 
of the Church found themselves in the most wretchod dilemma. 
Ignatius Loyola now came on the scene, and what the cardinals, 
invested with the fullest powers, failed to accomplish, he alone, 
quite unaided, completely efleoled. What were, then, these means 
which he proposed to himself to use ? Simple enough ; it was 
througli the influence which he know how to bring to hear upon 
the minds of those poor wretched beings. First of all he collected 
among the Roman ladies of rank sufheiont money to found 
a cloister for converted sinners of the female sex, and as he at 
the same time named these ladies patronesses of the said cloister, 
they contributed largely through mere vanity, and collected 
together considerable sums. A suitable building was thus soon 
erected, and very ornamentally and invitingly arranged as to its 
interior economy. It was baptised with the beautiful title “ To 
the holy Martha.” A regular nunnery, however, it was not the 
intention of Loyola to make it; but the future inmates were to 
have the right to leave the home again whenever it pleased them 
to do so, and if they found that it did not suit them to remain in 
it. 'I'hey were, tliereforc, on that account, not bound by any 
kind of oath, nor were they obliged to live according to any 
certain rules. In short, all restraint was from the first pro¬ 
hibited, and it was rendered, on the contrary, exceedingly 
attractive by oflbring the prospect of an easy oxistonco witliout 
the trouble of work. Having now brought the matter so far, ho 
commenced—not so much openly ns secretly—to make interest 
for bis new institution, and he soon won over some dozens of the 
poorest and most forsaken of l.hose lost damsels on whom he forth¬ 
with conferred the pompously sounding title of “ Oongre^rtion 
of the grace of the Holy Virgin.” To enter, in our days, an 
asylum or refuge for fallen damsels, would have awakened a 
feeling of natural timidity ; but by the entrance into the “ Gon- 
greguiion of the Holy Virgin," those miserable beings considered 
themselves raised instead of lowered, and each of the poor 
creatures looked upon herself as a penitent Miagdalen. But this 
was the least port of the business. As soon as the Martha 
cloister became in some degree peopled, Loyola began to 
organise processions of his repentant heaulies, and displayed in 
them such splendour that all Rome went down upon their 
knees as soon us ho appeared in the streets with his rumarkablc 
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following, Tmrnodidtoly preceding tliein marched a troop of 
beautiful children, who swung about smoking censers, exhaling 
delicious perfumes, or throwing a shower of flowers on all sides 
over the gaping crowd. Thou mirae three gigantic men, each 
of whom carried a still more gigantic banner. Upon the first 
was delineated, richly ornamented with rubies, the three 
capital lett( rs I. H. S., i.e. Jenm Hominum Salvator ; upon 
tho second sparkled the image of the mother of God, with tho 
inscription, “ Congregation of tlie grace of the Holy Virgin,’’ 
and lastly, upon tho third, shone the representation of a 
wonderfully beautiful penitent, over whom a martyr's crown was 
held by tlircc angels. Behind the banner-bearers followed 
Ignatius, surrounded by ids associates, all clad in closely-fitting 
black cloaks reacliiiig down to the ankles, and broad-brimmed 
black hats bent down on all tho four sides, similar to what tho 
Jesuits wear at tho present time. Behind Ignatius marched 
the peuitents, that is to say, the inmaics of tho cloister of Saint 
Martha, not, however, in sombre poiitential garments, but gaily 
enveloped in wliito muslin cloaks finely ornamented, with 
flowers in their hair, and strings of ()carls round their necks. 
The yotmgof members of the Society of Jesus, brought up 
the close of t.lie jU’occssion, with garlands of roses in their bands, 
and looks cast Iminbly on the ground, nil singing together the 
hymn, “ Fvoi Creator Spiriit/x,’^ “ C'oin(! God tho Holy Ghost,” 
or some otlier suitable song. In this manner did Ignatius 
appear in tl e .streets of liomo, with his “ Congregation of tho 
grace of the Holy Virgin,” and before the palaces of each ol 
the cardinals, and e.spe(dally before the dwellings of tho noble 
patronesses e short halt was made, at wliicli both the former as 
well as the hitter were not n little flattered. Tho result was that 
the inventor of tlieso processions received encouragement from 
all quarters 1 iv his undertaking, wirich prospered more and more, 
notwithstanding the ridiiuilo thrown upon it by the enlightened 
Iloinans tliu nsolves. Indeed, certain of tho beautiful sinners 
beeanie so euthusiastie on behalf of tho new order of things 
that tho Cloister ol' the Holy Martha was soon filled from top 
to bottom, and the mime of Ignatius resonmlod throughout all 
countries, as care was taken tu noise it. abroad that he bad 
suecoedetl in turning all Uk; abandoned women and mistresses of 
lioine itito pious penitents. 
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When, however, this work of Loyola was more closely looked 
into, the nimbus pretty well vanished, and, properly speaking, no 
real moral worth could be attributed to it. In tlie first place, 
only a very small number of ladies who had made themselves 
notorious entered into the Congregation of the grace of the Holy 
Virgin, since it appeared that the whole number comprised in 
the Cloister of the Holy Martha did not exceed 300 penitents, 
and the conversion of the Unman world of profligacy, if not 
quite inconsiderable, became reduced to very small proportions 
Secondly, tliere was really no question of any true conversion, 
that is as to a change and amendment of the moral perception 
in any single one of the penitents, whose repentance appeared 
to consist in nothing else than mere pompous show, and in the 
outward confession of past sins, upon which absolution imme¬ 
diately followed. Nevertheless, Loyola thereby gained two 
uncommon advantages ; first of all ho put the holy Father under 
great obligation to him, it being trumpeted forth to the world 
that the whole profligacy of Home had gone over into the 
cloister; while in the next jilaco, in consequence thereof, the 
severe reproaches of the adherents of the Reformation regarding 
the licentiousness of the high ecclesiastics of the Papal Court 
were capable of refutation; added to this, bearing the confessions 
of so many profligates and mistresses, put him in possession of 
such a mass of secrets that the information he thus obtained 
was of extraordinary value to him. As for example, it could 
not be easy for a cardinal or any other high personage to dare 
to oppose him in his projects relating to his Order, when such 
persons were conscious that in all probability Loyola was initiated 
into the story ol their amours and former misdoings with this 
or that Donna, Olympia, or Julia! Moreover, what influence 
had not those beautiful sinners over their lovers when the 
former, as not unfrequontly happened, at a future time returned 
again to the world from the cloister of Saint Martha ? What 
power did it not put in the bauds of a father confessor ? 

Loyola, thoreforo, was never in his life engaged in such a 
cunning business as in adopting the profligate women of Rome, 
and from that time forward all bis scholars and associates have 
taken trouble, above everything, to win for themselves the 
lair sex, whether married or otlierwise. In this manner Loyola 
obtained for himself a firm footing in Rome, and as he now 
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Lliouglit that lie had sufficiently won over to his views such as 
liad influenoe with the Pope, in August 1531), ho had the statutes 
of his Order, so far as then prepared, laid before His Holiness at 
the time residing on the Tiber. This was done by Cardinal Con- 
tarini, who was very favourably affected towards Ignatius. The 
Pontiff ohaigcd Father Thomas Jiadia, wlio at that time held the 
office of High Chamberlain {Magislrunt Sacri Palatii), and who 
afterwards became Cardinal, to read through tlio document; hut 
as the latter extolled it so much, he took it into his own hand, 
and after carefully examining it, full of astonishment and 
admiration, exclaimed, “ Dit/itun Dei eat hie ! ”—“ The finger of 
God is here.” Ho forthwith suinmoned Ignatius before him in 
September 153;), and, after loading him with praise, informed 
him that there was nothing whatever to hinder the ratification 
of the new Society. Who could now ho more joyful than 
Ignatius? Still this delight was soon again disturbed on his 
urging His Holiness to confirm in writing, that is to say, by a 
Bull, his verbal approval. After further consideration the 
ruler of Ohnstondom began to entertain sorne scruples. The 
I’ontifox was of opinion that the matter was far too weighty that 
ho should dare to trust eutiroly to his own opinion and judgment; 
it must rather, as usual with all vital Church questions, he 
referred first of all to a Commission of Cardinals, and only after 
a favourable opinion being pronounced upon it by tliom could 
the Pope give his final approval. In .short, he at once nominated 
such a Comraissioii, consistiug of three of tiio most distinguished 
Cardinals. It was thought, however, to be a bad omen that one 
of the number was the learned, upright, and sagacious Cardinal 
Bartholomew Guidiccioni, who was well known to he thoroughly 
unfavourable to the ecclesiastical Orders. From this quarter 
Ignatius was seized witli great alarm as to the fate of his Order; 
and that ho bad good cause for tins anxiety thvi immediate future 
disclosed. Guidieoioni at once declared the proposed Society 
to be completely inadmissible, inasmuch as, according to the 
4th Synod ol Lateran of the year 121.5 aud the 2tid of Lyons 
of the year 1271, it was distinctly decided that no new Order 
could in I'uture bo I'ounded. And oven wore this prohibition of 
the Church to lie set aside, the ratiliimtion of this proposed 
society of Loyola must ho relinquished, lus envy and jealousy 
would ho aroused thereby among the Orders already existing: 
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while, as so much hatred and disputation already reigned ram¬ 
pant in the Churcli, it was most desirable that all occasion for 
now conflicts should most carefully be avoided. “ Ilather abolish 
the Orders entirely,” said the Cardinal at the close of his 
judgment, “ or reduce their overwhelming number, than create 
an accession of monks who, wc all know, bring at present more 
injury than advantage to the Papal throne.’’ Thus judged 
Cardinal Guidiocioni, and his two colleagues agreed with him 
completely—at least, at first—so that tiie ambitious Loyola was 
almost driven to despair. At last, however, after an opposition 
which had continued for almost half a year, the efforts of Ignatius 
and his friends succeeded in bringing about a change of opinion, 
and finally even Cardinal Guidiccioni came to be, instead of an 
enemy, one of his most zealous supporters. And wherein lay 
the grounds for this change of opinion ? Simply and solely 
because the cardinals now came to the conviction that the new 
Society might be made a lever by which Homan Catholicism, so 
greatly shaken by the lleformation, might be raised up again—a 
lever and point of support for the Pope and the Papacy such as 
had never yet existed.* 'J'his conviction found favour for itself, 
partly in that the statutes of the Order and its inherent prin¬ 
ciples and rules had survived a long-continued and very searching 
trial, and partly also on account of several explanatory addilioiiB 
proposed to be made, to which Loyola and his friends gave their 
consent. 

It was after this that, as the college charged with the exa¬ 
mination of the statutes had declared itself favourable thereto, 

• All aulliors unaiiiinously agroo that tlui I’opo I'litilied the Order of 
Jesuits solely on grounds of utility, that is, hewiusu ho heliev*i that 
through it the degraded Papal pf>wer might again be resuscitated. TJio 
learned Scliriick, for instance, declares his views:—“The acceptance 
of, and favour shown to, tlic Order of the Jesuits by the I’opo is not to 
be w’onderod at from the state of the Catholic Church at that time ; on the 
contrary, it roust have been heartily wolooino to the Roman Court. TJio 
latter had already lost an immense deal of ground through the Reformation 
of Lutlier and Calvin, and stood in danger of being always still more a loser, 
as the former means of the Popes for securing the obedience of Christians 
were no longer sufficient; the t>tbor orders and ecclesiastical societios 
which had hitherto rendered good service had become i)oworlesB and 
effete, and enjoyed but little consideration in their own proper church. 
Move powerful institutions and more active delenders than the Roman 
Catholic Church liitlieito had, were rcMpiireil against such formidable 
and fortunate opponents. New a society offered itself which promised 
to devote itself to all the rcguirorociits of the Church, and render 
the most implicit ohedienco to the Popes. Why should it, tfcen, ha 
rejected ? " 
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the Pope liimself njitiivally took no furtlier exception to the 
Holeimi forimil lelificatioa of tin; now Hocioty under the name of 
“ Sociotas Jesii,” ■* and this, in fact, toidc placo on the iiTtli 
Seplember IfvlO, tliiougli a s])ooial Itidl ooinmencing with the 
words, “ militanlis ecclcsue.” 

In this iminner was the Order of the Jesuits called into 
existence. 

* Mowt of the r(?maiiiinf' orders were named after their founders. Loyola, 
however, did not seek for Loyolites or TunatianitoH, hut for Jesuits, as not 
liimself but J esua he wished to ho consideroil the head of the Society he 
had founded. On that account ho had from llio (irst tlie intuntion of giving 
his Society the expressive title of “Phalanx .Tchu,” and also “Cornpagnia di 
Giesu,” “ Soeietah Jesu " in Latin, and it was not, therefore, Paul III. who 
invented tliii- name, which originated entirely with Iguatius Loyola. The 
designation ‘ Jesuit ” came, morcovor, into use only after Loyola’s death, 
and according to general belief originated in Paris from the celebrated 
Etienne PaB(|Uier,tho advocate of the Parisian University in its transactions 
with tho Jesuit Order during the latter half of tho lOth century. Previous 
to this time the Jesuits were callod, us has been already related, 
“Oouipanions of Jesus.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ORGANISATION AND STATUTE BOOK OF THE NEW 

ORDER. 

The reader will now be curious to become acquainted with 
the statute which Loyola submitted to the Pope, and 1 therefore 
place it before him in a verbal translation. Thus begins this 
very memorable document:— 

“Whoever will, as a member of our Society, upon which wo 
have bestowed the name of Jesus, fight under the banner of the 
Cross, and serve God alone and His representative on earth, the 
Pope of Rome, after having in the most solemn manner taken 
the vow of chastity, must always recollect that he now belongs 
to a Society which has been instituted simply and solely in 
order to perfect in the souls of men the teaching and dissemina¬ 
tion of Christianity, as also to promulgate the true faith by 
means of the public preaching of God’s word, by holy exercises 
and macerations, by works of love, and especially by the educa¬ 
tion of the young, and the instruction of those who have hitherto 
had no correct knowledge of Christianity, and lastly by hearing 
the confessions of believers, and giving them holy consolation. 
He should always have God before his eyes, or, more correctly, 
the aim of our Society and our Order, which is the sole way to 
God, and strive with his best exertions to bring about the 
accomplishment of this aim. On the other hand, each one 
should be satisfied with the measure of grace dispensed tf) him 
by the Holy Ghost, and not contend in judgment with others 
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who are, perhap.s, innm fliHoreot. Tn order to offeot this more 
easily, and \\ itli the view of iipliolding that order rightly which 
is necessary in all well-regulated societies, it shall be for the 
General rdoin;, the Chief sidectcd from among ns, to have the 
rigiit of dedding how each sliould be employed, and of 
determining who would be most suitable for this or that ofhoo 
or business. 

“Further, this Chief or General shall have the power, with the 
approval of his associates, to frame the fixed rules and constitu¬ 
tion of the Society, and judge whatevi'r will bo most fitted for 
th(! attainment of the chief aim of the Society, not, however, 
without having previously asked the associates and consulted 
with them. On all important occasions, and where it concerns 
permanent n gnhitions, the General has on that account to con¬ 
voke the wh(de members of Uie Sooioty, or, at least, the greater 
number of tiiem, and then the point will be decided by a simple 
majority. In the ctise of less important matters, however, 
especially where dispatch is needed, it shall be quite sufficient 
to call together in council such of the tissociiites as may happen 
to be present on the spot where the General resides. The 
carrying out. of the laws, moreover, no less than the proper 
right of command, and supreme power, belongs solely to the 
Chief, and to no third person. 

“Be it known to all men further, that it must he engraven, 
not only on the doors of their Profess-honsos, hut also on 
their hearts iti capital letters as long as they live, that the entire 
Society and all and sundry who enter into the same are bound 
to render implicit obedience to our lioly lord the Pope, as also 
to all his successors, and in this oliedienco to fight only for 
God. However learned and tliereby orthodox they may have 
become in the Bible, all Christian believers owe obedience and 
allegiance to the Pope of Rome as visible head of the Church 
and representative of Jesus Christ; so, also, do wo hold our¬ 
selves houi d by a special vow of general obedience for the 
submission of this Order in general, as also for the formal 
spiritual mortification of each individual among us in particular, 
and for the public renunciation of our own proper will. This 
vow requires that wliatevor the present Pope or his successors 
may order, provided it redound to the advantage of souls and 
the propagation of the faith, that for whatever mission it is 
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Uosired v)e may be employed in, wbetlier it be to tbo Turks or 
other unbelitivors, even if it be us far ns India, or to liereticp, 
TiUtheriins, or schismatics, or, lastly, even should it be wished 
to send us among tlie orthodox, we shall immediately obey 
without any delay, and without offering any excuse whatever. 
On this account it behoves all who are minded to join our 
Society, before they take this burden upon their shoulders, well 
and maturely to consider wlicther they have the command of 
such spiritual means us would enable tliem to climb, with God’s 
assistance, those steep heights ; that is, whether the Holy Ghost, 
who impels tliem, has poured upon them such a measure of 
spiritual grace, that they may dare to hope, with His assistance, 
they may not succumb under the burden of tlieir vocation. Arc 
you quite prepared to range yourselves for war service under 
the banner of Jesus Christ ? So must you gird up your loins 
day and night, and be ready at any hour of the day or night to 
bear the burden you have undertaken. 

“No one belonging to the Society shall, impelled by ambi¬ 
tion, carry out, of his own accord, this or that mission or function, 
and still loss shall any member tiuve the right to enter inde¬ 
pendently into communication, directly or indirectly, with the 
Roman cliair, or other ecclesiastical authorities; it is only 
God alone, or rather, that is to suy. His representative, the 
Pope, as also the General of the Order, wlio can do this. All 
such orders must proceed from them ; but when a member has 
a commission given to him to execute, lie shall not under any 
circumstances whatever hesitate to undertake the same; on the 
other hand, he may not engage to concert or come to an 
arrangement with the Pope regarding any grout mission work 
without the approval of the Society. All and every one must 
vow to render implicit obedience to the decision of the Chief on 
all points relative to the rules of the Order ; he himself, however, 
on the otlicr liiind, must engage to issue only such commands 
as he considers conformable to the attainment of the object 
the Society has in view. Also must lie in the administration of 
his office always have before his eyes the example of the good¬ 
ness, genllenoss, and love given by Christ and His Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and so shall he also instruct all his oouneillors 
and higher officials. Especially must ho take care that the 
education of the young, and tlie instruction of igjiorant auults in 
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the priiieiples of Cliristian teaching, in the Ten Commaii'^ments 
and the other elements, both ns to time and place, as also with 
regard to the person himself, shall lusver be neglected, end, 
indeed, this is the more necessary, ns without a well-founded 
faith no true edifice can be erected. Moreover, it is clear that if 
the General should not take the business strictly in hand, one or 
other of the brethren, erroneously thinking himself more accom¬ 
plished, and believing this or that land, or this or that district, 
to be much too small and inconsiderable for the extent of his 
knowledge, might abandon the instruction, whilst in fact nothing 
could be more serviceable than this instruction, as well for the. 
edification of his neighbour as for exercise in works of humility 
and love, and, lastly, for the attainment of our chief object. 
In a word, the members of the Society shall, according to the 
rules of the Order, implicitly obey the Chief, or General, in every 
particular, and on all occasions, to the infinite benefit of the 
Society, and the continual exercise of humility never to be 
sufficiently commended, considering him with becoming rever¬ 
ence as the representative of Olirist, the commander-in-ohief of 
the heavenly hosts. Now, whilst experience teaches that there 
arc no men who have a purer, more edifying, or more agreeable 
life as regards their neighbours, than those who are furthest 
removed from the poison of avarice, and stand olosest to evan 
gelical poverty ; and while wo further know that the Lord Jesus 
Christ provides all his servants, when engaged in the service of 
the kingdom of lieavon, with all necessaries of food, drink, and 
clothing; so sliall each and every member of our Order make a 
vow of perpetual poverty, and at the same time declare that 
neither for themselves, that is, for their own proper persons, nor 
also for the maintenance and use of the Order itself in eoininon, 
shall they take or obtain possession of any lands or property, 
wherever situated, or merely the income derived therefrom, but 
rather bo satisfied with what they can voluntarily spend in 
administering to the wants and necessities of others. 

“It will be still free to them to establish one or more colleges 
at the universities, for the maintenance of whicli the acceptance 
of lands and estates, with the income derived therefrom, need 
not be declined, on the understanding that they are to be used 
for the good of the students. The superintendence, however, 
ovev the hefore-mentioned colleges, ihesluilonts attached to them, 
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as well as the ndministiation of the same, aiul of the incomes 
appertaining to them, rests entindy with the Genernl and with 
those brethren of the Order entrusted by him with such power, 
ns also, indeed, the appointment, dismissal, recall, and expulsion 
of the teachers, superiors, and students, besides whatever con- 
eerns the introduction of statutes, regulations, and laws, the 
instruction of the pupils, their indoctrination, their punishments, 
their clothing, and, above all things, their education, guidance, 
and management. It will, in tbi.s way, bo best made certain 
that the students cun never misuse the said estates and incomes, 
nor can it even be a question of the Society employing the same 
for their own benefit and advantage. On the contrary, the entire 
interest of the college properties shall he appropriated to their 
maintenance, and to d('fraying the expenses of tho education of 
the pupils; tho hil-ter, however, may be odmitted into our Society 
as soon as they have obtained sufficient proficienoy in science 
and learning, and can even themselves work ns teachers. All 
members of the Order who arc consecrated to tlie priesthood, 
though they enjoy neither any church benefices, nor any other 
revenues, still have the- duty of discharging all church functions, 
and are also bound to rehearse the office after church usage 
privately, that is, each individually for himself, but not in 
common as monks in cloister. 

“ This is tho statute of our Order, which we have sketched 
by tho suggestion of the Holy Father Paul, and now 
submit for tho approval of tho Apostolic Chair. It is only a 
snininary outline, hut it will sufficiently enlighten those who are 
interested in our doings and proceedings, and it will servo as a 
criterion for those who .snhseqiiently join this Order. Since we 
now, moreover, know exactly, by long personal experience, with 
how many and great difficulties a life such as ours is surrounded, 
we have likewise found how advantageous it is that no one should 
he allowed to join our Society as a raemhor v/ho has not pre¬ 
viously undergono an exoet and searching examination. First, 
then, ho can only he admitted to the war service of Christ if he 
has been found efficiently shilled in the service of Christ, and 
clean and pure in his tiamhing and mode of life ; may ho, how¬ 
ever, to our small beginning add his grace and favour, to the 
honour of (lod the Father, to whom bo glory and praise in 
eternity, Amen.” 
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Tima rim tlic rules of the new Order, which Paul III. con¬ 
firmed, on tliu 27th September 1510, iiiuhir the title of the Society 
of Jesus, but, it must he added, with the addition tlint the 
number of members should be limited to sixty. 

Still, these rules formed only the first principle, the mere 
beginning of the subsequent organisation of the Order of the 
Jesuits, and we shall he informed, in the next chapter, that 
the more precise and weighty of the laws and constitutions were 
only added afterwards. Still, in this initiatory sketch, or rather, 
by this small commencement, indications are not wanting of 
something entirely difl'eront from what at first existed. Ji’irst 
and foremost, in addition to tho tliree customary vows of oliastity, 
poverty, and obedience to superiors, comes a fourth, the vow of 
absolute and unlimited submission to the Pope {obediential 
illimitata erga Pontifieem), and from this it follows that the 
members of the Society of Jesus arc notlnng else than an army 
of spiritual warriors who devote themselves entirely to the service 
of the Romish Chair. The second not less important point is 
that the new Order should not by any means be a monkish order, 
in spite of the oldigation of tho above-named vows. Up to this 
time the monks wont by tho name of whatever Order to which 
they belonged ; they lived together in cloisters, and led therein a 
life apparently devoted to God; the Jesuits, on tho contrary, 
were to live ui the world, and not in seclusion. They wore to 
possess, it is true, prol'ess-houscs, that is to say, houses of accom¬ 
modation for the members who hud bound themselves by all the 
four vows (“ profess ” is equivalent to “ vow hut none of them 
oould remain stationary anywiiorc for any length of time, and each 
must always liold himself iu readiness to he sent about here and 
there on any particular duty for whicli ho might be required. 
Their tusk Wiis not that of following a life of contemplation, but 
that of working among men for the benefit of the Pope, and of 
labouring in far-away missions among the honlhon, as well as in 
their native Europe fighting against heretics and schismatics. 
The third cardinal point is that they acknowledge education, 
secular as well as spiritual, to be tho chief objeot of their lives. 
By the former must ho mulorstood the education of adults back¬ 
ward in knowledge, as well as that of the young, in the (rue, or 
Roman Catholic religion, for only in this way oould a lasting and 
clfeetual sto]) he put to the extension of heresy. Spiritual 
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education, on the other hand, would be prosecuted among the 
so-called novices, such youths merely as had the desire of pre¬ 
paring themselves for admittance into the Jesuit Order, ns it may 
bo supposed that the novices or pupils in question ought to be 
thoroughly perfected for the objects of the Order. With the view, 
moreover, that this essential principle of the Order, education, 
should be effectual, and, indeed, might be looked upon as a 
fourth cardinal point, it was required that the vow of poverty 
should be modified in some degree, or, rather, raised, as it were, 
by an artificial lever, and so transformed into the reverse. The 
professed brethren themselves should, properly speaking, be poor 
and possess nothing of their own; but the educational institutions 
and colleges, on the other hand, which were entirely under the 
protection and control of the members and General of the Order, 
had the ricfht to take whatever might bo given them, and the 
more that was given the better pleased were the rectors and 
directors appointed by the General. As the fifth and last car¬ 
dinal point, which, indeed, gave to the Order from the commence¬ 
ment its firm internal cohesion, I have to state that the General 
or Chief was elected for life, and was endowed with completely 
absolute sovereign authority. Tic might not, indeed, alter or 
remodel the constitution without the advice and approval of his 
associates, but in all other matters implicit and unconditional 
obedience must be rendered to him, without any one having the 
right even of asking questions as to his reasons, and he might 
not only bestow offices and commissions according to his judg¬ 
ment, but he had to be looked upon as Christ’s representative, 
the embodied Jesus. 

Under such circumstances was it that the Order must jicocs- 
sarily obtain such a unified power as no society or institution in 
tbe whole world had ever before acquired, seeing that each 
member of the Society of .lesus, on his admission, gave up his 
own will and became, indeed, henceforth an instrument merely 
for the use of tbe Order. 

These are the five cardinal points by which the statutes of the 
Jesuit Society were pre-eminently distinguished from any pre¬ 
ceding Order, and when we contemplate these points the more 
closely we cannot but bo astonished at the extraordinary wisdom 
which they reflect. Not the less are we struck, at first sight, 
with the reason why the Roman Court promised for itself great 
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advantages from the new Order, especially in opposing the 
increasing progress of the Reformation, and on that account 
we need not wonder that Paul Hi. soilcninly confirmed the 
institution. On the other hand, there is not to be found in 
the statutes the slightest thing that detraci.s from the prosperity 
and advancement of the human race, and "Sven the object of self- 
perfectibility, which among religious bodies had hitherto been 
the principal one, must give way thorouglily before that of the 
“ defence of Papal things." Leaving ail this aside, the now 
Order presented but a glaring contradiction, with its laws of 
reason and morality, because it required cif its members, as an 
indispensable condition of their admittance, a complete surrender 
of all personal wishes and inclinations, ol- all personal dealings 
and striving after advancement; in like uiannermust all thought 
of domestic life and friendship, all love of parents and sisters, all 
thought of country and home, all desire ifter or taste for beauty 
and art, be nbandouecl completely. In a word, all sources of 
the inner life of soul and body must be o:i;linguiBbed, in order to 
obtain tlio knigbtbood of Faitli, with its oonoomitants of 
uninterrupud /,eal and obedience. 
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CIIAPTEK V. 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA AS GENERAL OF THE ORDER. 

Tuli first businesa which the new Order hud Lo take in hand was 
to elect a Chief or General, and the choiou fell unanimously on 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of tlic Society. It is true, certainly, 
tliat there happened to be at tliat time only five members of the 
Order present in Home, namely Lejay, Piisquct-Brouet, Layuez, 
Cordur, and Salineroii, but the election, nevertheless, may still 
be termed unanimous, beoauso the remaining members trans¬ 
mitted their votes in writing. Ignatius, in fact, entered on his 
contemplated oftico on holy I'laster Day of the year IfiTl, and 
it must have been uncommonly flattering to his fiery ambition 
that ho had, through immense perseverance, at length brought 
the matter so far. On the other hand, he frequently asked liim- 
eelf whether he would be aide to carry o'**' “ siottH part 

only of whaf ho had with liis people proinj^*^'*^ perform, 
as the situation in which at that time the Papacy it- 

was a superlatively difficult ono. Throughout the 
Christian world purity of the faith was completely obii- 
terated ; and, instead of Christian fervency and love, complete 
**'di^‘’erencc liad crapt ;n. The ecclesiastics and priests had 
to be unworthVj^^' their office through their 
‘‘i shameless f])ey possessed so small 

ge of God's Word as to be nnuble to determine whether 
Mehisedec had been a butler or a dancing-master. fdie 

cloiste-^ ^ “t present speak, and still le.ss of ftie chasatity 
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to l)u found therein. It could not be denied tliat even in Rome 
itself more lienidienism tlinn (,'hristianity prevailed, and so little 
nwe was there for tlie Almighty among num, tluit, as a proof 
thereof, in lonely churches a dog even might he seen chained to 
the high altar to protect the deeply vcuuirated property, and 
prevent the Pyx being stolen out of the tiil)eriiacle. if this were 
the case in Rooie, it scorned even worse throughout the rest of 
the world. Spain and Italy wore smothered in ignorance and 
sloth ; Germany through Luther, Kraiice through Calvin, 
Swit/erland tlirough Zwingle, and Lngland through its own king 
showed a great falling away from the Catholie faith; every day 
added to the number of hereties as well as Ijeresies. In those 
regions still remaining Catholic the most shameless and wicked 
abominatioiis were perpetrated with laughter and derision ; as, for 
instance, wielced grooms were not ashamed to mix the consecrated 
Host with tiio oats they gave to their horses, or to solemnise 
their ciirous ils with the holy cup. And who now espoused the 
cause of the miserably down-failcn Romish Church ? Hearoely 
anyone in ttie whole wide world; and if any did do so, it was 
without earnest good-will. 

Witli tlie initiation of the Order of Jesuits, liowever, all this 
was changed ; tilings soon assumed a very different iippear- 
ance, and the world saw with astonishment what immeasurably 
great things a small society could acuomplish us soon as it was 
conducted by one of iron will, who never lost sight of the aim 
and object lie had in view. This same iron will Ignatius—now, 
indeed, in his iiftieth year—possessed even in a still greater 
degree than when, formerly, he insisted upon his half-healed leg 
being broken again in order that he might not appear in the 
worlif a mutilated eriiiple. Had he not dav and night before 
his eyes the victory of Christ’s Kingdom, as he designated the 
supremacy of the Papacy ? As lie now considered himself con¬ 
secrated to the service of Jesus, he at once severed all bonds 
that still tied him to tlie world, especially tliat of blood-relation¬ 
ship; as, foi instanoo, he threw into the lire, without reading 
thorn, letters which after a long interviii arrived for him from 
his home, and which had been joyously handed to him by the 
porter of the profess-house. lie claimed also from his associates 
the ahsolnto renunciation of all personal relations, and especially 
required of them, as warriors of Christ, the same unconditional 
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blind obedience which a soldier owes to his officer. In this 
respect he was quite inexorable, without the slightest considera¬ 
tion for the birth, knowledge, understanding, or attainments of 
the individual. It might so happen, for instance, that he would 
suddenly call upon the most learned among the associates to 
perform the duties of cook, merely with the object of exercising 
him in humility ; or he would require another, who from his noble 
birth might consider himself capable of some important service, to 
clean out the kitchen or sweep the street. He was especially 
severe on idleness, and two younger brethren who were standing 
gaping idly about them, at the door of the Roman College, were 
compelled to carry up a heap of stones to the upper storey 
piece by piece, and to bring them down again on the following 
day. But, above all things, he exhibited the greatest severity 
upon those who did not immediately and on the instant attend 
to his orders, or who in the least seemed to allow it to be seen 
that they were inclined to submit those orders to their own 
judgment. Even Laynez himself, who might, so to speak, be 
looked upon as the chief in the Order, was obliged to apologise 
most humbly, as he on one occasion disapproved of an order of 
Ignatius, and permitted himself to raise expostulations against 
it. He, Ignatius, the Master of the Order, he took care to say, 
was ready day and night to comply with the orders of the Pope, 
and exactly, in like manner, must the members of the Society of 
Jesus be ready to comply with his (Ignatius’s) orders. A 
brother, even while engaged in listening to a confession or in 
performing mass, dare not delay an instant if wanted by the 
Master, us the summons of the General was to be looked upon 
as etpiivalent to the call of Christ Himself. In short, Ignatius 
went upon the principle that if something substantiul was to be 
effected, it could only he when one mind and one will pervaded 
the whole Society, and that it was only by carrying out this 
principle to the utmost that the end in view could really be 
accomplished. 

As soon as the new General was elected, on the 22nd of April 
1541, he organised a great procession to all the most remarkable 
churches aiid stations in the city of Rome, and marched along 
with it to the Church of St. Paul, outside the walls, and after 
rending mass he took before the high altar first the third and 
then the fourth vow, and finally demanded the same four vows 
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from liis na'irtointea. Aftor tlie coiiohisioii of this ceremony 
began the proper work of tlie Society. Ignatius allotted to each 
of his Hssooiiitea his own jnirticular spliero of action, and urged 
upon every individual the task of being, before everything, most 
active in the extension and augmentation of the Society. 
Araoz and'V illanouva, two newly-acquired members, he sent to 
Spain, Rodriguez to Portugal, Xavier to India, Brouet with 
some others to England, Lejay, Bobadilhi, and Le Eevre to 
Germany, Clordur with fifteen others to France, Laynez and 
Salmeron as Papal legates to the assembly of the Cluirch at 
Trient. In short, he apportioned oft' the world among his asso¬ 
ciates, while he himself remained in Romo in order thence to 
conduct the wlnde afl'air. The results completely answered the 
expectations of Ignatius and of the Pope, and even, indeed, sur¬ 
passed them, for, after tlie lapse of some years, there arose in 
the great majority of tho university towns Jesuit colleges, in 
which there wa.s no lack of novices. Wherever there was con¬ 
tention in religious mutters, in whatever countries the princes 
and people wore at variance on this account, and, in short, 
wherever the old faith strove with the new, there now also 
appeared tlie ambassadors of Loyola, and the Black Cloaks with 
their sagacity, their eloquenoe, their zeal and energy, caused tho 
side which they defended to triumph almost universally, the result 
being that they obtained for themselves a firm footing,* 

While the Pope now derived so much benefit from the new 
Society, he naturally enough could not prove himself ungrateful, 
and Ignatius, therefore, easily acquired from him one advantage 
after auotlier. It was thus tiiat the Jesuit General obtained the 
two churches, " De la Strata " and “ To the Holy Andrew ” ; as 
also sufficient space at the foot of Engelshiirg for the erection of 
a splendid “ Pj'ofess-house ” for the members of the I'our Vows. 
He thus succeeded in bringing into existence a number of costly 
institutions, as, for instance, the “ Rosonstift,’’ designed for the 
protection of young girls, and ns a refuge for fallen women. Also 
schools, where catechising took place, for Jews who had embraced 
Christianity, as well as orplianagus for parentless boys and girls 
who were destitute. The oliief thing, however, which occasioned 
Ignatius to rejoice, was tho amplification of the privileges for his 

■* Tl» xiarticulai'H retjardiiig all this arc to bo found iudetail iu the second 
book of this work. 
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Order under J’aul III., for witliout Kiieh proofs of ftvvouv tlie 
Society of Jesus could uever have been able to raise itself to that 
height of splendour which, us history teaches us, it succeeded in 
attaining. 

Already, in If)!.'!, two years only after the foundation of the 
Order, it became apparent that the number of sixty members, 
■which was at first determined on by the Pope, had been found to 
he far too limited, as in such an uncommonly largo field of 
labour which the Jesuits occupied, what could bo accomplished 
by sixty mombers only ! On that accmint Paul III. issued a 
new Bull on the I4th of March 1.54d, whicli, by the words with 
which it commences, Injunclmn nohia, gives to Ignatius the 
power to take as many members as he wishes, a privilege of 
which advantage was, naturally enough, nt once takeu. What 
was even a still more valuable addition for the Order, contained 
in the same Bull, was an authorisation the effect of which was 
in fact immeasurable, and such as no order could hitherto boast. 
It was no less than that Loyola, as well as all future Generals of 
tlie Order, could, with the sanction of the most distinguished 
members in council, alter, expunge, or make additions to the 
laws of the Society, or create entirely new regulations, according 
as it appeared under the circumstances to bo most advantageous; 
and it was decreed that these altered and newly-framed statutes, 
even in tlie case when the Roman Gliair had no knowledge of 
them, should have the same validity as if the Pope himsejf had 
confirmed them. Although it seems almost madness that a 
Pope should impart a privilege of this desoription to any 
General of any Order, it thus stands verbally written in the Bull 
hijuiictum nobis. It, in fact, made the individual in question 
thereby almost independent of the Papal chair, and at the same 
time a despot of such extraordinary power that it was calculated 
to render all States distrustful of him. For instance, does not 
every Government, solicitous for tlie welfare of its subjects and 
for its own stability, require that the rules and oonstitution of all 
such societies as tliat of the Jesuits should be submitted for its 
acceptance and toleration ? Would it not carefully examine 
beforehand the contents of the same to ascertain exactly whether 
they were in aocordance with the laws of the country, or whether 
there might be any possibility that the weal of the State might 
ho umlorniined thereby ? Certainly every wise Government 
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would HiitiD'iilly tliua net, and the .Jesuits, tliereibre, as well ns all 
other Orders in the diU'erent countries into which they had 
[lenetrated, liud to submit tlicir constitution for approval, 
liow would it Ije, then, if tlic General, after permission being 
granted, was pleased to alter its constitution, and incorporate 
among its rules some resolution, perhaps, highly dangerous to 
the Stale ? Truly the above-described authorisation might 
well startle ind be a warning to any State iii allowing the Order 
of Jesuits to become rooted among them, while this Papal Bull 
made it indeed a chameleon wiiereby every succeeding General 
might be abie to give a new colour to the rules, so that conse¬ 
quently no trust could be placed at all in them. 

Ignatius then obtained a new privilege, thrmigh another 
decree, published on the .'ith of .June 1515, which also contri¬ 
buted not a little to the power of tbc new Order. The Pope 
therehy conferred on the .lesuits the right to ascend any 
pulpit wherever they went, to teach in all places, and to establish 
Professorial chairs everywliere; to lietir coiifessioiis, and grant 
absolutifin for every sin, even for such as the Papal Chair had 
reserved for uself to consider; to exempt from all Cliurch penal¬ 
ties and curses; to dispense with vows and pilgrimages, and to 
order, as welt, other good works; to read mass in all places and 
at all hours ; to administer the sacraments without necessarily 
having the acquiescence of the local priesthood, or even the 
bishop of the place. 

This was once more an enormous advantage for the Jesuits 
over rival Orders, none of whom ever possessed sueh extensive 
privileges; and, indeed, it caused them to burst with envy. 
What^embittcred the ordinary pnesthood still more against the 
Black Cloaks was that in granting absolution they never imposed 
any very severe punishment, even for grave sins, thereby snatching 
from their rivals many penitents, and consequently depriving 
them of no inconsiderable part of their income and influence. 
But indignation was of no avail to them, and even the com¬ 
plaints of distinguished bishops had no weight with the Pope, 
who entertained a particular aflection for the Jesuits, and, in 
very truth, on good grounds. 

Moreover, about a year afterwards, a further extension of 
the Order occurred Hitherto there had existed only two 
classes of the same, novices and professed memhers ; that i,s to 
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say, sucli tis liiul taken upon themselves the lour vows, and such 
as had been received into the holy colleges ns pupils, in order 
that they might be properly brought up as regular Jesuits. The 
latter were ns yet not members, properly speaking, but only 
aspirants or candidates, who might easily bo again dismissed at 
pleasure, on being found unsuitable. It was now, however, 
indispensably requisite, if the Order, as Loyola designed it, was 
to be spread over the whole world, that the number of instru¬ 
ments should be increased, as with the hundred or hundred 
and twenty which there were in the year lf)4(i the claims upon 
them could not be by any means fully satisfied. How, then, was 
this evil to be remedied ? In the first place it was requisite, 
some way or other, that a greater number should be made to 
take the four vows, becoming thereby professed members. 
Loyola, indeed, had the power of doing this through the Bull 
injunctum nohU, but was it advisable ? The professed 
members formed, so to speak, the privy councillors of the 
General, and without their consent the constiiution of the Order 
could not be altered. A largo conclave, however, would make 
unanimity difficult, according to the old proverb, “Many beads 
many minds." Some plan for preventing this must bo found, 
as it would be unwise to trust a large body of men with the 
innermost thoughts and ideas of the Order, for there must 
always be a greater number of scabbed sheep in a large flock 
than in a small one. Thus prudence, certainly, strongly forbade 
that thousands should be promoted to be professed members, 
and Loyola, as well as his associates, held the opinion that the 
number of Jesuits proper, that is to say, of professed members, 
should bo limited as much as practicable.* While, therefore, no 
assistance could well he gained in this direction, more instru¬ 
ments must, in some way or other, be found at any price. 

It then entered into the mind of Loyola to create a third 
class of members, who might be of as much use to the Order 
us the professed members, without, however, having the rights of 
the same. This class he designated “ Coadjutors,’’ and he at once 
divided them into two subdivisions, “ the secular and spiritual 

* In the year 1715, when the Order had attained its highest state of 
prosperity, when it possessed over 700 colleges and numbered more than 
22,000 members, there existed only twenty-four profess-houses, in none of 
which lived more than ten professed inombevs. Proof aufdoient that the 
principle above stated remained a llxed rule. 
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coadjutors.” I’he Pope, also, at once sanctioned this new arrange¬ 
ment, in a special Bull, which was signed on the hth of June I 040. 

In this way the Order of .Jesuits lind the following organisa¬ 
tion. The novices formed the lowest grade, out of which the 
proper stock might be recruited. The most talented and highly 
educated youths were selected and first brought into the “Trial 
House” {dotmn prohntionix), where the novice master {mayister 
novitiorum) kept them under observation and watched over them 
with an assistant during a period of twenty days. Should 
they then continue firm in their determination of entering the 
Order, and should this inspection prove favourable to them, i e, 
should they be found to be fit and suitable subjects, they were 
then promoted to be true noviciates, and came into the Noviciate 
House, where they had to remain during two years. In the first 
year they had to undergo all the degrees of self-denial, they 
had to castigate their flesh, and had to nurse in the hospitals the 
most filthy and disgusting patients; they were also kept at 
the occupation of hogging and other low employments, besides 
which they wore practised by the master in frequent oonfessions, 
and compelled to lay open all their most secret thoughts and 
desires daily, with the most blind obedience. In the second 
year, when they had proved their humility and submission to 
authority, they were assigned more intellectual than corporeal 
employments, and wore exercised especially in preaching, cate¬ 
chising, and in other things concerning the welfare of the soul. 
But at the same time, care was taken against fatiguing them too 
much, in order that tho next stage should not be rendered dis¬ 
agreeable to them, and several amusements oven were not denied 
them, as, for instance, attending prosecutions of the Inquisition 
and other similar sights. On their having completed tho two 
years of noviciah! successfully, then the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience were administered to them, and they 
were promoted to be spiritual coadjutors. As snob, during tho 
first two years, they were only so-called scholastics, that is to 
say, proved pupils who might be employed in the colleges, 
or, also, ns assistants in missions. When, however, they hud 
acquired sufficient experience to render them more independently 
useful, they were advanced, according to their talents and ability, 
to bo profi.'ssors. rectors, preaciiers, confessors, &c., and were 
now designated cmuljutoreKformali, i.e. true assistants. 
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Besides tiiem, there wore secular assistants, or coadjutoren 
a&cularcf:, who noted, so to speak, as lay brethren, and witliout 
having received any higher ordination wore charged with the 
house-keeping duties in colleges, missions, and profess-houses. 
Thoy had nothing to do with the priesthood, i.e with the euro of 
souls, or with education, and, as they had to perform menial 
services, wore held in but trifling esteem. 

The superior lay brethren, however, not infrequently received 
the title of secular coadjutors, to distinguish them, on account 
of their true services to the Order, and then such under¬ 
took no definite functions, but continued to remain rather in 
their hitherto worldly position. They were merely confederates, 
or “affiliates” ; they were also called, derisively, short-coated 
Jesuits, or Jesnitf! in voio ; and the pupils of Loyola boasted 
that even crowned heads belonged to this class of the Order, in 
the persons of the Emperor Ferdinand II. and King Louis XIV. 

Lastly, the professed members formed the highest grade and 
proper heart and soul of the Society, i.e. those who had taken the 
four vows upon them, and consequently gave implicit obedience 
to the Pope, and such were selected from the class of coadjutors 
distinguished among their brethren for their worldly wisdom, 
knowledge, fidelity, and experience. To these only were entrusted 
by the General the liighcst offices and most important posts, ns 
he could depend upon them in every respect. They seldom, 
therefore, lived at ease in the profess-houses, only, indeed, when 
unwell or temporarily unemployed from some otlier eamse ; one 
would serve as a missionary among the heathen, another as a 
warrior of God against the heretics, a third as a ruler of some 
colony in a distant quarter of the globe, a fourth as father con¬ 
fessor of some prince or lady of distinction, a fifth as Bosident 
of the Order in some locality where it had not ns yet possessed 
a college, a sixth ns legate of the I^opc in some special mission, 
a seventh, cightli, or ninth, as assistant to the General in 
Rome, or as supreme leader in some particular province, ns 
provincial or as superior of a profess-house, or as rector of a 
college. Under these circumstances, as none can at the same 
time serve two masters, they wore for the time quite exempt from 
the obligation as to tbo instruction of youth, wbiob last duty 
was loft entirely to the coadjutors. On the other hand, tlie 
professed members had from time to time to make their appear 
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anoR in Rome, nt, general clnipters, or meetings, in order to take 
a part in oonsnltatioiiK regarding any proposed change in the 
statutes, and it was tlioy also who ciocted from amongst their 
number the (jonoral when tliat office )ia|)pcned to become vacant. 

f'rom tlio time Loyola conceived tlie idea of calling the class 
of coadjutors into exisl.cnco, the interior economy of the Order 
was in this manner henceforth arranged, and one may perceive 
now that the fixed regulations were much more important than 
at first sight appeared. 

In the same year, I54fi, in which ilic niiw classification of 
the Order ol Jesuits was clfoeted, Loyola gained still another 
important victory- It happened, mmudy, that King Ferdinand, 
brother of the Emperor Charles V., came to form so high an 
opinion of Lejay, who, as wo have seen above, laboured for the 
Order in Germany, that ho wi.shed him to be made Bishop of 
Tricst. He wrote on this account to the Pope, who was natu¬ 
rally quite r( ady to confer a favour on the great man. The 
Society of Jesus also hoped to consolidate its power through the 
elevation to such rank of a member of tlieir Order, as the 
remaining Orders, such as the Dominicans, Franciscans, Bene¬ 
dictines, or whatever else they noAV be designated, always courtea 
such dignities, and were in the h'ghcst degree proud whenever 
anyone of tlielr body gained an important Church preferment as 
Bishop or Archbishop. One might easily, therefore, suppose 
that this would bo the case with Ignatius Loyola, and that he 
would bo ready to clutch witli both hands the contomphitcd 
honour for one of his associates, more especially as to the 
Bishopric of Triest a coushhivahlc income was attached. To the 
great astonishment, then, of the Pope and King Ferdinand, 
TiOyola took quite a different view, and opposed the elevation of 
Lqjay, through tliick and tliin, ns soon us ho rcceivod news of the 
same. “ We members of the Society of .Tesus,” said ho to 
the Pope, as ho afterwards wrote in quite similar terras to 
the King, “are warriors of Christ, and must iberefore possess 
nil the characrcristios of good soldiers. Wo must be always 
ready to advance against the enemy, and be alwa-ys prepared to 
harass him or to fall upon him, and on tliai account we must 
not venture to tie i)urselvos to any particular place. How could 
■we else at the firsi hint froTu your IToliuoss, which is corl-aiulv 
our duty above everything, fly from one town or city to another. 
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or from one end of the world to another ? Besides, the lowly 
character of our Order forbids that one of us should accept a high 
Church preferment, and we must be most careful not to awaken 
again the jealousy of the other Orders as we have before done.” 
It was in this sense that Loyola spoke, and it may be that he 
was in earnest in giving the arguments he advanced as the 
cause of his dissent; but, at any rate, such were not the only 
reasons, but besides them he bad still others in the background, 
and, indeed, much more weighty ones. Why, truly, was it not 
much more probable, as, indeed, it became in the future the rule, 
that the most ambitious among the .Tesuits never would remain 
quiet until they had secured for themselves places of great 
honour ? We know now that the Order was almost deprived of its 
highest glory, anditstranscendant powers were taken away, owing 
to this cause. Independent of this, too, how would it be with the 
rigorous monarchy in the Order, with the omnipotence of the 
Genera], and the subordination of the members, were there a 
possibility of the power of the Grand Master being in any way 
diminished ? Could there be any longer a question that the 
Bishops or Archbishops, and, together with them, the Prince 
of the kingdom in which they lived, would not remain in such 
subjection to the General of the Order as had previously been 
the case ? It would not bo possible, even if it were wished, 
because a prince must necessarily fulfil his required obligations, 
against which orders from Rome would be of no avail. 

All this said Loyola to himself; therefore, as the Pope and 
King Ferdinand did not on the instant assent to his representa¬ 
tions, he, without any more ceremony, finally forbad Lejay to 
accept the proffered appointment. Indeed, this was not enough 
for him ; but he made it from this time an irrefragable law, that 
a member of the Society of Jesus should never on any account 
accept an episcopal chair, and for this reason he himself declined 
the office of Cardinal which was offered to him. 

What did the “ I " signify to himself, or whnt did the “ I ” 
matter to his associates ? His only pride and pleasure was the 
success and prosperity of the Society he had founded. Along 
with the continuously increasing extension of the Order of Jesus 
their wishes, as may well be imagined, kept pace ; for although 
individual members were obliged, for themselves, to take the vow 
of poverty, as has been above explained, they still retained the 
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right of accepting a]! they oonld got for the use of the colleges 
they had founded, and of this right, iinlood, they made the most 
extensive use. They also showed thoinBolves, from the very 
first, not ai; all scrupulous in regard to the means they took to 
acquire this or that possession, and as a proof of this, T will now 
give the realcr an instance. 

In the year Iol2, I,aynoz, who was at that time working for 
the Order ii Venice, caused a rich old noVilernan, of the name of 
Andreas Lipponmni, to make over the house and property which 
he possessed in Padua to tins Jesuit Order on behoof of a 
college to be founded ; and a.s this ])reseiit was of considerable 
value, the whole farm luring ostimaicd to be worth 40,000 
ducats, Loyola rejoiced exceedingly. lie fidt it, however, to be 
all the more disagiaunible, when on the death of Andreas, the 
rightful heir disputed the will and hrouglit an action before the 
Venetian Senate, within whoso jurisdictiim (he matter rested. Ac 
the commenc ement it seemed doubtful which party would gain 
the cause, ued the balance of justice for some time oscillated 
considenihly backwards and forwards undecidedly; in the end, 
however, it appeared tolerably clear that the Senate would decide 
in favour of tlio legitimate heir, as he proved that his deceased 
relative, at the time the deed was drawn up, had become imbecile 
from old age and had not liis clear wits about him. 'J'his news 
drove Loyola into despair, and in his agitation he promised to 
the Virgin three thousand musses, and if that was not sufficient, 
two thousand more, provided that she would win over the minds 
of the senators to his side. At the same time, however, as lie 
made this nppt'al to Mary, which might possibly prove ineffec¬ 
tual, he did not forgot to claim, also, human ussistanco, and 
forthwith he secured for himself the powerful aid of a Cardinal 
who had great influence witli the Venetian Senate. He was 
doubtless very well aware that he had no right to gain tlio 
cause, and had nolliiug to expect from justice; he, therefore, 
had recourse to influence fi'om another quarter, quite rincou- 
corned and iiidifl'eront that he was thereby cheating the legit,i- 
imdc heir out of Ins prepi-rty. lint Layne/,, his principal aider 
in founding tiie Order and its statutes, wont a step further; for 
ns soon as he discovered that the Doge, to wliose pipe—if 1 
may be allowed to use a popular expiossion-—all the Senate 
danced, possessed a mistress who exorcised great influence over 
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him, he filled his pockets with gold, and therewith had not 
much difficulty in gaining over tho mercenary woman to his side, 
the result being that tho final decision of tho Senate turned out to 
bo in favour of the Jesus Association, and the rightful heir, in 
spite of his strong claims, was non-suilod ; but the consoienoe of 
Loyola on that account did not in the least appear to trouble him. 

Tho same diligonco that was exorcised in the acquisition of 
riches, was, also, employed wherever the question was to win 
over substantial, infiuential, and powerful men of high standing, 
to bo patrons and abettors of tho Order, if not, indeed, members 
of the same; and in this respect, in fact, several of Loyola’s 
desciplos rendered signal service. Among the foremost who 
distinguished birasolf in this particular, was Aroz, the delegate 
to Spain, as he was successful in inducing Francis Borgia, Duke 
of Gandia, and a grandee of Spain, as, also, formerly Viceroy of 
Catalonia—a very weak man, however, in mental capacity—to 
take up the cause of Jesuitism ; so mueli so, that this nobleman 
was the first person in Europe who founded a Jesuit College for 
the education of youth. He shortly afterwards, too, in the year 
1540, endowed a University, with nil privileges. Overjoyed at 
tliis, Loyola commenced a correspondence with the Duke, and 
the result of these letters was that Ilorgia bueamo so enamoured 
with tlie Society of Jesus, that he at length came to the firm 
dotermiiitttiou of joining it us a true member; in fact, notwith¬ 
standing his already being eonsidernbly advanced in years, he 
forthwith put off tho purple, and began the study of theology. 
His progress therein, however, advanced but slowly, and conse¬ 
quently Loyola allowed him to take the four vows without being 
previously well versed iu tlieology, or even having gone through 
the course of exercises required of noviciates. Thus the Duke 
of Gandia became Pater Franciscus Borgia, and tlie nowly-made 
member showed great zeal for the Society. He, however, did 
not at once enter a profess-house, and still less was he employed 
in the service of the Order; Ignatius, indeed, j)ermitted him to 
live in the world diiriug a period of fully fouryear.s, in order that 
the newly-acquired brother might bo able to settle Ins worldly 
affairs, and conveniently make arrangements for tlie maintenance 
of his cbildreu. It was natural enougb tbat such a bigbly-boru 
man as Pater Borgia should not be treated exactly^lilee an 
ordinary momher. 
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I have already spoken of t)>e privileges which the Pope 
granted to tlio Order, even in iho first year of its existence; but 
what did these jirerogatives signify compared with those which 
Paul III. conceded to the Society of .Tesns on the IBth October 
1549. One would, indeed, be perfectly correct in calling the 
Bull which refers to them the “ Magna Charta" of the Jesuits; 
and they themsidves admitted ns niueh when they conceived 
such a designation for this decree as •“ the great sea of their 
privileges." 

If one should inquire what could have been tho reasons which 
actuated tho Pope in bestowing such con8picuou.s favours on the 
the new Order, they are to btr found in the preamble of tho Bull, 
which terms tlie Hoeiety a fruitful acre, which, clfecting much for 
the increase of the kingdom of God and the faith—that is to say, 
the exaltation of the Papacy and the suppression of heresy— 
through instruction and example, therefore well deserves to be 
rewarded with special favours; and, in fact, favotirs of quite a 
peculiar description were given them, as tho reader will suffi¬ 
ciently understand from tho following extracts :— 

1. “ Tlio General of the Order, as soon as he is nominated, 
shall have complete power as to the goveruimmt of the Society, 
and especially also over the whole members of the same, where¬ 
soever these ‘litter may reside, and with wliatsoever office or 
dignity they may bo endowed. His power shall indeed be so 
unlimited, that should lie deem it necessary for tho honour of 
God, he sliall even bo able, to send back, or in other directions, 
those who have come direct from tlic Pojies.”* 

Thus, from this paragraph, his own power is placed over that 
of the P^pe. How does it faro, then, with the four vows ? 

2. “ No General, without tho consent of tho General Con¬ 
vention, and no inomber of tlie Socioty, without the express 
consent of the General, shall accept a bishoju'ic, archbishopric, 
or any similar dignity; and whoever may have attempted in any 
way to obtain any such place, shall bo considered so unworthy of 

* In tliia fiPBt there i& also a <|U 0 Hti 0 H rc^Hirdiiig tho cIcpoRitiou 

of the General, ^vliich could ho pronoimcod by a ^foiuiral cliaiitur of profeeaod 
meniberB, wheiie'vcr hn could bo i)roved tjiiilty of lioreBy or of leading a life 
of vice, or was uhgIosh on account of nieutiil derangeinout, &c., but as long 
as the Society existed there never was aii inBlaiice t)f a General being 
charged before a general chapter, and still less df^posed. He might, in fact, 
do whatever he cl (me. I should like to see tho jxH’Bon who would dare to 
bring an accuBatit n against such a conipK le doHpot aawas the General. 
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the Society of Jesus, that he shall never more be employed in 
any important commission, oflice, or business.”* 

3. “ In order that discipline may be quite strictly maintained, 
there shall be no appeal against the rules of the Order to any 
judge or other official whatever ; much less can any member be 
released from his vows by any person.” Even the keys of Peter, 
therefore, can have no power over a Jesuit, and it was the Pope 
himself who pronounced this! 

4. “Neither the General nor the high officials of the Society 
shall be bound to hand over any member of the Order for the 
service of the Church to any prelate of the Church, be ho 
patriarch, archbishop, or merely bishop, even when the said 
prelate shall have given strict orders regarding the matter ; 
should, however, such cession be voluntarily desired, then those 
whose services are lent are still to bo considered under the power 
of their superiors, and can be recalled by the General at any 
moment." Thus the power of even the highest dignitary of the 
Church is inferior to that of the General of the Jesuits ! 

6. “The General, or those who may be ordered by him, shall 
have the power to grant absolution for all and every kind of sin, 
whether committed before or after entrance into the Order, and 
from all ecclesiastical and secular censures and penalties (those 
few cases excepted which are set forth in the Bull of Pope 
Sixtus IV. as appertaining solely to the Roman Chair), to all 
members of the Order, as well as to all such as may express u 
wish to enter the Order as novices, or to serve ns lay brethren; 
should, however, anyone not hitherto a member, who in this 
manner obtains absolution and dispensation, not immediately 
thereafter join the Order, the indulgence and dispensation shall 
become of no effect." That is an unheard-of privilege, as even 

* The reader will, no doubt, see that this paragraph has the above- 
mentionod " Affaire Lejay ” to thank for its origin. It was also soon seen 
that the same rule was quite in its place, and by its strict maintenauoa 
protectod the Society from much iniury. The Emperor Charles V. saw 
with diapleasura that the Duke of Gandia had laid down his title and 
entered the Jesuit Order as a simple profe-ssed member, as he oonsidered 
such a position much too low and humiliating for a prince. He had on this 
account wished the Pope to raise Pater Borgia to the dignity of cardinal 
and his Holiness declared himself prepared to do so. But what a loss 
would this have been for the Order! This proceeding of Borgia’s might 
serve as an example to the most noblo and most distinguished ; and, more¬ 
over, Ills opulence would bo such an excellent thing for the Society I No, it 
would never do to allow him to bo snatched away ; and it was simply’in 
allusion to the above paragraph that the former Prince Loyola >.as induced 
to refuse at once a cardinal’s hat. 
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the worst crirninnis may, in this wny, escape with impunity as 
soon ns they enter the Jesuit Order; that great advantage should 
liavo been taken of this privilege can well be imagined ! 

6. “ No member of the Order shall confess his sins to any 
other than thGimeral, or to those whom the General may have 
nominated, especially to any priest or monk of any other Order. 
Much less can anyone who has once joined the Order, be ho 
called novice, coadjutor, or profess, quit the Order again except 
with the express consent of the General ; nor can he go over 
into any other Order, that of the (Jartliusians alone excepted. 
Should anyone infringe this command, the General has the 
power to prosecute such fugitives, either in person or through 
authorised agtmts, to excommunicato them, to seize them, and to 
put them in prison, and with this object the assistance of the 
secular authorities may bo invoked." By this command the 
secrets of the Society of Jesus are prevented from ever being 
betrayed, and the moans adopted have proved themselves indeed 
to be very efficacious. I may here remink, with respect to the 
permission to enter the Carthusian Order, that, as far ns is 
known, no Jesuit ever took advantage thereof, owing to the 
extreme stri(!incss of that sect. Who can bo ignorant of the 
command of perpetual silence ? This has been generally re¬ 
ported to be one of the, rules, and no doubt Loyola allowed 
the exception, as regards the Carthusians, on this ground 
alone. 

7. “ The whole members of the Society, as well as the goods, 
incomes, and possessions of the Order, are exempt from the 
jurisdiction, supervision, and cojitrol of the bishops and arch¬ 
bishops, and shall be taken under the special protection of the 
Papal Ciiair.” J’he Jesuits might, so to speuk, do anything they 
chose, and no Church prelate eonid dare, on any account, to say 
even an nnpbjasant word to them. 

8. “ Those members of the Order consecrated to the priest¬ 
hood, consccpiently all the professed, may, wherever they reside, 
have their ciwn houses of prayer, or erect an altar in any 
other suitable locality, and may, even nt the time of a 
Papal interdict, say mass there witl> closed doors, and administer 
the sacrament, after having excluded all excommunicants and 
heretics. Also, in all places bound by interdict or excom- 
municatfion, llie young meu and servants in the employment of 
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the Jesuits, as, also, all the Inity heloiigiiig to them, as procurators, 
labourers, and officers, are exempt from excommunication and 
intordiot." 

9. “No bishop or prelate shall have the power of imposing 
upon any member of the Order, or any layman friendly to the 
Society, an excommunication or other Ohurch penalty, and if 
any presume to do so it shall be null and void." 

10. “ It shall be quite free to all Christian believers to attend 
the worship and preaching of the members of the Society of 
Jesus, as well as to receive the sacrament and absolution, after 
confession, from them, wiilioiit being in any way liable to inter- 
forenee by the ordinary clergy." 

11. “Every bishop or archbishop is bound to consecrate 
members of the Society of Jesus presented to him who are not 
already priests, without any payment whatever, or promise of any 
such.” 

12. “ The members of the Society of Jesus, with the permission 
of their General, liave the right to settle in the countries and 
cities of the excommunientod and scliismastios, as well as of 
heretics and unbelievers, and to hold intercourse with the same." 

13. “ They sliall not he hound to allow themselves to be em¬ 
ployed in the visitation of cloisters, or in inquisitions and other 
ehureb functions, as, also, when they desire it, they are to be 
exempt from the supervision or cousoience-keeping of nuns.’’ 

M. “ They shall not bo required to pay tithes on their estates 
or possessions, by whatever names they may be called, not even 
excepting Papal holdings; in short, they are not to pay any tuxes 
■»r dues whatever.” 

15. “ The donation of bousos, cliiirches, and colleges built, 
founded, or bequeathed by princes, counts, &o., shall be con¬ 
sidered from the moment of delivery as confirmed by the Pope, 
without any special deed of ratification being required to bo 
drawn up.” 

IG. “ All their clmrcbes and places of interment are to be 
forthwith consecrated by the bishop of the diocese without any 
hesitation; should sueli bishop, however, delay doing so for 
more than four months, tlie ceremony may he performed by the 
fittest prelate at hand. Also, all urclibi.sliops, bishops, prelates, 
and ordinaries, as w'oil especially as all ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities, are strictly prohibited from hindering the erection 
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and occiipiitioD of such buildings and possessions by the Society 
of Jesus.” 

17. “ The General, and, with his approval, the provincials and 
their vicars, have the right to receive into the Order all and 
sundry, even should they he the offspring of adultery or incest, 
as also all hurdoned with any do.scription of sin (with the excep¬ 
tion of murder and bigamy), and the mutilated, to consecrate 
them ns priests, and to employ them in all duties and offices 
appertaining to the Society.” 

18. “ Whoever during the year has for once visited any par¬ 
ticular church or other holy place, fixed on by the General, for 
purposes of devotion, on any individual day, also determined by 
the Genera , obtains for himself dispensation from all his sins, 
exactly ns at the time of the .luhileo irr Home; but whoever 
docs so on any other day obtains nunis.sion for seven years, 
or seven tjnadraijenm, that is to say, seven times forty fast 
days.” 

1!). " 1'ho General is empowered to send to any favourite 
Uuivei'sity such ns ho deems lit, in order to deliver lectures on 
Theology and otlicr sciences, without having previously obtained 
the peirnission of anyone whom.soever.” This was a more than 
unheard-of infVingcment of t.ho rights of the Universities, as well 
ns of the secular governments, ami consequently entangled the 
Jesuits in tlio most Ijitter of strifes. 

20. “Tiiose who sojourn in countries belonging to un¬ 
believers have the right, as missionaries, to grant absolution for 
such .sins and crimes as the i’apal Chair has reserved for itself, 
aecoi’diug to the Hull hi cur/ia Domiui, so called from the words 
witli whioli it commences; and, moreover, it rests with them to 
perfofm all episcopal duties till such time as the Pope shall have 
instnllinl l liere a true bishop,’’ 

gl. “ Tlie Gem'ral is em[)owerod to admit into the Order as 
many coadjutors as may seem to him to ho desirable. He can 
also grant permission that the Inking of the fourth vow—that is, 
the admihsioTi of professed members—may be made outside 
Homo.” 

22. “ T.astly, all clorieal and .secular power.?, by wliaiovcr 
name tla"' may be calhul, are admonislied to take great care not 
to himlor, harass, or disturb the Society of Jesus in the exercise 
of tlnfabove privihjges aud liberties, under the penalty, indeed, 
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of excomraumciition, as also by the aid of secular power being 
iuvolied in case of necessity.” 

Such is tlie great charter of the Jesuits, their “ Magna Churta,” 
as 1 have above termed it; and, so armed, was it to bo wondered 
that the Society soon attained to enormous power? The whole 
world lay open before thorn and all their proceedings ; and even 
upon the most violent and unjust of them, by order of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Church, could no restraint whatever bo 
put. Pope Paul III., the great patron of the Society of Jesus, 
died in the selfsame year in which ho proclaimed the Magna 
Charta Bull, but his successor, Julius ill., formerly Cardinal 
John Maria del Monte, who acted as Papal legate at the Council 
of Trent, and who had there becoine well acquainted with the 
utility of the Jesuits, followed exactly in his footsteps, and 
forthwith confirmed all the prerogatives hitherto accorded to 
them. He, too, approved of the establishment of a large new 
college in Horne, as also of a new profess-liousc, to both of which 
the former Hake of Caudia.now Pater Borgia, gave 10,000 ducats. 
His Holiness, too, on the iiSnd October 1552, promulgated, 
iiltliough after a considerable amount of pressure exercised 
by Loyola, a Bull, in which the riglits of the Jesuits were still 
further enlarged. In what, however, did this enlargement con¬ 
sist ? In nothiug clso than the extensive decree that tiro 
students of the Jesuit colleges, if the rectors of the universities 
in which the colleges were situated hesitated to promote them to 
be doctors of philosophy and theology, might bo promoted by 
the General himself, or by any provincial or rector of a college 
under his authority, with the assistance of tliree doctors, and 
that such graduates should have the same honours, rights, 
advantages, and privileges as those promoted by the uuivoraities 
themselves. In addition to this, so proceeds the Bull, the same 
privileges were held to belong to those colleges situated in 
places whore no universities exist; and in order to obtain the 
highest degree of distinotion in philosophical and theological 
science, it was decreed unnecessary to enter an university, but 
all this might be equally well attained in a Jesuit college. In 
this way these institutions were almost completely put on an 
equal footing with the uuivovsiiies, and the rectors of the 
former made to rank with those of the latter. While, too, only 
universally accoinplislied teaoherB taught in the high schools, 
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tliose wlio did au iti tlio Jiiynit cdUcgiJs, iis may be easily under¬ 
stood, were only such as had received their education and 
spiritual bias entirely in tlic Jesuit, colleges themselves! It was 
impossible, then fore, lor tlie latter to uccoinphsh, even approxi- 
matidy, wha:, the former ofl'ered to do, and Julius III, must 
naturally have been well aware of tliis; but was it to be expected 
that Popes should consider thernselvos bound to know anything 
about seionee? The chief thing was that the Jesuits shoidd 
attain their great objeet—to get, as nmcli as possible, tlie sole 
education of the young into their own hands in all Catholic 
states, and Ihe suviist way of doing tliis was, no doubt, by means 
of a liuil. Tliua the whole edueaiional institutions of the 
Jesuits, nainoly the colleges in which pliilosophy and theology 
{xtudia Hujwriora) , as well as the seminaries and schools in 
which T.atin, grammar, and rhetoric as preparatory knowledge 
were taught, now began to iiicnaiso in mimbors in an enormously 
rapid manner, while all zealous Catholics luistened to gain 
heaven by giving a small contribution towards their establish¬ 
ment, and there was soon no lanintry, or rather no province, 
throughout thc' Oatliolic world, wliorc several members of the 
Society of Jesus were not estahlishcd more or less as teachers. 
What the loudi ncy of tluise institutions was boeaine most clearly 
apparent from tho l!olk(/ium Gunnanicum, a German college 
wliicli T,oyolu himself founded in the city of Rome immediately 
on thii accession of Julius Ml. to tlie government—a very 
peculiar iianie will the reader say, a Gorman college in the 
capital of Italy! W'hat can tliat signify ? Wo shall soon see. 
Already, heJ'ore the fonndation of the Order of Jesuits, there 
was no want of educational institntion.s, for their number was 
simplf legion. This did not prcvoiit, liowever, tho Society of 
Jesus, as we liavc already .staled, from cstabhsliing a college 
also, anil in triitli a very magniliociit one, as well in regard to 
its inteniii: ai'inngemonts as to its e.\tornal appearance. It was 
called ('nIU'ijihm lioiiiaitiim, and tlie best educational instructors 
which Loyola .;euld hud were engaged for it; but so many rooms 
were avaihihle in it, that it could salisfy every claim. And in 
spite of all, a new college? (.'ertaiuly; and, forsooth, for very 
cogent rcf sons. The dollajitirii lioman/an was in the first 
place established for Romans, in a wider sense for Italians, 
and as tiic Italian language was alone employed in it, none 
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consequently could join it who were not acquainted with that 
tongue. Now, however, in Germany heresy acquired the upper 
hand more and more, and the lloiriish Church was daily losing 
ground. Envoys must therefore bo despatched there who could 
combat with this lieresy, and such, be it understood, as could 
discourse in the Gorman language with the Gormans. Whence, 
however, could Loyola take these?. 11 y far the greater part of 
his scholars belonged to the Spanish, Italian, and French- 
speaking nationalities, and only a very small portion understood 
Geiman-^ merely one or two hove and there, TIiub tho country 
in which, above all others, the presence of Jesuits was most 
needed, in whieli lay the widest spliere of duty, and where 
action must be taken with us little deday as possible, seeing 
that the complete loss of the l^onli^^h position must otherwise 
take place, was beyond tho roach of Loyola when the necessary 
forces were wanting. Hero, then, help must be obtained at 
any price, and that help was to come through tho Oollc//ium 
Oermanicum., I,oyola gave the order, therefore, to those mem¬ 
bers who were operating in Germany to send to Rome from 
among those youths who were desirous of joiniug the Jesuit 
Order a couple of dozen of tho aptest and most zealous, and at 
the same time he induced two rich cardinids, Morano and San 
Crnce, to place at his disposal a largo roomy dwGling in which 
to lodge the youths. Ho then phieed teachers lliere, who were 
required to bring them on in the Italian huiguuge. As soon, 
however, as the students w(.'rc sulliciently advanced in it, they 
now had to turn their attention to theology, as may he well 
understood, and, above all, to the 'I'Jicukif/ia Pukmica, along 
with the art of disputation. The ohjt.'ct, then, which ho now 
placed hcloro himself became clearly apparent. The Collegium 
Oermuinciiiii. was to become a nursery for .such as in future 
should be placed at the head of the comhatanls for the Romish 
faith in Germany. In other words, the pupils of the college, as 
soon as they were sullieiently a(!compli8hod, .sliould be sent hack 
again to their own coutitry, in order there to conduct, as speaking 
German, tho groat coni.roversy on religion, and to re-establish 
there the unlimited mithovity ol tho I'ope and his oilmers. This 
was r.oyola’s objeiit—he coujpletely attained it. 

Lope .Inliiis III., ns soon as he had assured himself of 
Loyola's ultimate design, assigned a large income to the new 
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colloiTO, inul (ho hitter tlicrchy progroiswoil so qiiiekly (hut it was 
eiuvhled lu take in twonty-Fonr Goniian pupils during the first 
year- On the ncooKsioa to tlio Ihipal throne of Jolin Peter Oaral'a, 
Oardinal of Tlieate, wlio, ns I’opo, took the name of Paul IV., 
Loyola was inclined to augur not much good for his Order, as 
he felt convinced (.hat the samo woiihl favour above all the 
others the Order of 'i'hoate; but this aiijirelionsion soon proved 
to bo grjundlc.ss, at least, as long ns Ignatius lived,* for 
Paul IV. ivaa much too sagacious to iiijuro an institution which 
had pi'oved so useful to the liomish Ohair. Besides, the Order 
wuis now alroa.Iy so firmly rooted that it would have been diflicult 
to have overturned it, and il' the Pope had ventured to attempt 
doing so, the Society of .lesiis would linvo been able to have 
oll'ered such a strenuous resistauoe that lie would soon have been 
compelled to desist. 

The General, from his seat in Romo, now ruled with almost 
unlimited power the whole body of bis subjects, who were 
trained to lionour him as the visible Saviour, while all placed 
their entire services at his disposal, ami allowed themselves 
to bo guided by him as willing pujipets. Thus writes a 
far-travelh d and distinguished author of a. history of the 
Jesuits not by any means inimical t.o the same;—“lie ap¬ 
pointed and discharged all the higliei' ollicials; ho disposed 
of the rank and ellieieiicy of all heionging to the Order, 
who must aet exactly iiceordiug to his will. lie regulated 
everything as appeared to him most uecossary and nseful 
for the \vi.ll-be,irig, discipline, and improvmnent of the Hociety; 
he iminip ihit('d the privileges, jirerogutives, fundamental 
principles, and constitution obtained from the Holy Chair, 
whicti ho took upon himself to acomituate, abate, or disavow 
without sei' ][)h;; lie lVe(pieiit.ed and regulated tlic general con¬ 
vents ; ho decided, in short, all the prineij)al all'airs of the 
community.’’ Ihis latter, however, possessed, on the other 
hand, four issessoi’s or asslsi.aiits, to check any abuse of tlie 

* Slioi tl} .‘iftiin’ liis in tlin year an ait.Gck wa« ccrtaiiily made 

by Paul IV.O' i'icl. afi'eotod tliu Jesuits ratin r cloHi'iy, in tJiat Im required 
tlicy Hliould porfiTTn ei 2 nMUy aU relij^ious »;.\ei'(;iwes, cIigplih singing, &c., 
wliicli duty .bud biUun.’to fallou upon tin.* oUmr eceittsiasdics and prinstiiood, 
and i’roin whi'di, ovviiig to tlieir iiuiny «»thur i-nipit>yoientSj they lia<l up to 
tliis time bnei: exempt; Init be soon wiilidrew again this request, and tJio 
sons oi J-oyobo contimicd as befont, ami wore not in any way obliged to lose 
tlioir time in 1’t.zv ttupor, praying nnd singing. Sncli a menk’H life would 
have ill aocopded ti'uly willi their aim ami o)d''<d. 
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patriarchal supreme power.* These were elected by the great 
electoral college, a description of deputies or ministers, whose 
duty it was to support the General in all matters of difficulty 
with their advice and assistance, and to call his attention to this 
or that error. Indeed, they might even go so far as re¬ 
monstrance and warning, but this last proceeded from the mouth 
of the admonitor, or spiritual adviser, who was chosen by every 
General. The provincia].s, or licads of circles, as they might 
also be called, acted as leading officials of the Order, while the 
whole Catholic world was divided by the General into smaller or 
larger circles—provinces—over each of which he placed a vice¬ 
gerent. Again, to each provincial wore assigned four assistants 
and an admonitor, who ruled in a small way as the General didin 
Rome in a larger way, only in all weighty matters snoli person was 
required to make previous reference, and was himself responsible 
in even the very smallest transactions. He had the right of 
proposal of the so-called Praainmli ntudiurmn, that is, the super¬ 
vision of the stewards of the colleges, and it lay with him to 
inspect carefully, at least once a year, the condition of the whole 
circle ns regards houses, persons, incomes, cfec. He supervised 
in the colleges and other educational institutions the diligence of 
teachers as well ns pupils, and also the course of instruction and 
discipline, and he remained the whole year nt his post, unless 
sent elsewhere by the General. Immediately below him came 
the superiors, that is, the heads of the profess-houses, in which 
resided the brethren sworn to observe all the four vows, and their 
duties were to supervise discipline, devotions, and other affairs, 
The rectors coming next under them—that is to say, the heads of 
colleges—had equally to supervise the individual teachers as well 
as scholars, and to hold once a week a principal examination. In 
short, all was well ordered, down to even the lowest menial, and 
there was no State in the world which could exhibit a more regular 
or more uniform government. The thing, however, which first put 
the seal upon it, was the constant correspondence which united all 
circles and provinces, all lower and higher officials, partly among 
each other and partly with the General, The rectors, for 
instance, as well as the superiors, sent in a weekly report to the 
provincial, and the hitter replied thereto every month. To the 

* The four first Jesuits, on wliom devolved tlm duty of assistant, were 
Jerom Natalis, Jolm of Polanco, Gonzalez de Oauiara, and Cliristoful of 
Madrid. 
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General liimsdlf the whole of the provincials wrote once a month, 
and the rectoi s and superiors once in three months. This, how¬ 
ever, was still inauflicient, for the rectors and superiors had to 
send in a report every fourteen days to the provincial, as well as 
every montli to the General. Likewise it was incumbent on the 
assistants of the provincials to transmit scaled letters twice a 
year respecting their provincials for the time being. In short, 
it was a tegular system of reciprocal supervision, or, rather, it 
might bo regarded as a legal espionage entering into the smallest 
details, ns wi;ll from above downwards as from below upwards, 
and in this way it was made itnpossihh} for any member to over¬ 
step the [ireseribed boundary lines of obedience. The General, 
by tills means, knew from cneb individual wliat he thought 
and did, and while all the wires of the entire machinery ran 
together into his cabinet in Rome, he could guide to a nicety by 
leading strings, in the blindest suhjuetion, individuals as well as 
the whole i'aliric ! 

Ignatius I.oyola had now brought his matters so far, steeped, 
forsooth, in iiothing else than worldly pleasure and vanity; but 
the futurii warrior, having accomplished this much, found that the 
time had now arrived when lie must pay to nature its usual tribute. 
The former extravagant punishments he had inflicted on his body, 
the man}' cares and vexatious he had to encounter in the forma¬ 
tion of his Order, and, lastly, the frightful anxiety inseparable 
from the duties of so gigantic an office us that of a .Tesuit General, 
giaduallj w( akened his naturally very strong cou.stitntion, and 
he found hiinsidf at the commenoement of the year l.'iSO obliged 
to hand over the greater part of the business to Pater Jerom 
Natalis, who had been elected to be his viciir by tliose prolessed 
members present at that time in Romo. Ho himself withdrew 
to a country bouse near Romo, whi<di bad boon presented to 
him by a rich patron of the name of Louis Mendoza,* in 
order to attiuid to tlie state of his health, but the weakness 
increased so much during the summer that ho caused himself to 
be brought back again to Romo, as ho had a desire to dio in 
the profi ss-house among his own jicoplo. Towards the end of 
July he there dictated liis will, took leave of the world and his 

* The stime was aitiiatod close to the picturosquo ruins of the Villa of 
Mercena, ami xvas not only boautifully ooirntnictod, but also Hiirrouiidod by 
a chiijj'mii I’ pat'k. In tliis way tbo t;ood at the end of his life, did 

not Hoom to ol-servo very cloaoly the vow of poverty. 
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ooitipanions, and depavtoil tins life on Friday, 31st July, an hoint 
before sunset, in bis sixty-fifih year, consequently, thirty-liw, 
years after the date of bis being wounded, and of his conversion ; 
bis death happened, notwitbstanding the declaration of bis 
sni'geon, the cedebrated T)r. Alexander retronius, that there was 
nothing particularly dangerous in his condition. 

Only four of his first colleagues wore present at tlio time, 
Rodriguez, Ralinerou, I .aynez, and Bobadilla; the remainder were 
prosecuting their calling in far distant lands, or had already been 
overtaken by death, as in the case of Lejay and I,e Fevre. But 
from the nine original associates thousands had already sprung 
up, and the Order had established itself in no loss than twelve 
countries—Italy, Portugal, Sicily, Gcianany, the Netherlands, 
France, Arragon, Castile, Andalusia, India, Fthiopia, and Brazil.* 
Incredible things had been accomplished by Loyola in a com¬ 
paratively short space of time, bnt not bo much, assuredly, 
through his wisdom and uiulorstaruling. In this respect he had 
not particularly distinguislicd himstdf, at all events not remark¬ 
ably. laiyiioz, liowover, liad made up for Ins deficiencies more 
than three or four-JoId, and the genius of a Salmoron and a 
Le Fevre was not to be despised. But his success was due 
rather to his energy, his perscvcrauco, his ambition, bis iron 
will, his glowing zeal, and, lastly, through his heroic soldir-rly bold¬ 
ness, which infused quite a peculiar spirit into the Order ho had 
founded. Still, whether on that account lie was really a great 
man ; whether, as the Jesuits coutcml, he deserved to be placed in 
line witli the most distinguished porsous which the world has pro¬ 
duced, I leave the reader himself to form a judgment.t I myself 

* The (lo.tfiilsi res[iocting this will ho found iu the noxt book^ to whioh .1 
must refer those curious on tlu; matter. • 

t How extremely hi^di the Jesuits placed thoir fouudor is proved by the 
inscription on the moimmeiit which tho Hutch members erected to his 
memory in tho year 1010. 

dujus aiumua 

Vastissimo cooroori non potuit imiua orbis uinbitu, 

KjuH Corpus 

ITimhli hoc ant^ustoquo tumulo contiuetnr. 

Qui magnum aut Pompejum^ ant Caesnrem^ aiit Alexinidrum cogitaa, 
Aperi oculoa veritati, 

Majoroiii his ouinibus iej^es 

ICNATHJM, 

Noe coorceri maximo, couthieri tauicu a miuimo, divinuni est. 
laNATlO 

Virbuto maximo, subniissione ininimo 
TotiuB orhis locua angustus ost. 
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for niy own pint, am contoiikid witli ndbrriiig to wlint bapponod 
respecting Igmitiiia alUn' bis cleatb, as [ presume the reader 

IIiuf3 anihiuin j'nrciift Tmiritlo majorem 
Plua ultra iiuiim (irhia ot aovi tonninoH buci)o qiiaoaivit, 

Quo opt'ra aiuie piotatia (j.vUMulerot: 

I.'ido do so co^iLsLionttiii ha]>enM miuimo nuiioroiti, 

Minna < itra coriomniia B<^]mloi-i liitolu’aH Beni]>ui‘ optavit, 

Quo iniiumatl i'.mqjoriK poiuluB abjiccrot. 

OotjJurn animo, Itonui corjtori 
nil ad majoroin Dei j^loriaTU auiumii apectanti 
Aliqiiid summo majuH attribuit: 

Huic ad inajorcni mii ol\joctionoiii iina ai^cciaiiti, 

Moduiu posiiit in('diuni<|iKj virtutis. 

Ainio ir.cu T^GT. in aroe liOJUl jAK loco apud CanUtOros ilhiatri 
Moitaliiun ])laiio bona ot juvantin boiniuibua voi’o natiia, 

Suae I riinvin ^d(>riae enpidua, in aula ot t^unpo Catliolif^i 
Naturae dedit, quod doin divinae lanLuni ^loiiao BtudioHUH, 

S uictioribuH in emtrin, Tahiti et j^ratiae coii.suerarct. 

Cum lioiiteH judvorBUB iinmnjt^ros unuH pr<»po Pompejopoh'/n tnorutur, 
Cdoixi SauU iuHtar ct HiinU» vi, non virtute, victuH 
Iba cHCiidit, lit optanduB fniHse ojiBuh, non 1‘u^uendiis, 

Etiani IGN V'L'J.O, vidovetur: arcoui pmlidit; wervavit eeclesiauj. 

Dx eo non jam kuuh, 

Sod cj\iH, (pii wtantoni tormonto perculit, 
lit prodif'io fuiciret abjoctiun 
Siicrftmoiituin, quod mnndo dix( rat, ('hrinto dedit. 

Per tniiitiao Haiictiori« asperrinia riu.limonfca, 

Pop iuBidiaH daotnonuin, per oppiij^nationoB liomiuumj 
l\vr co!ijurata in unimi omnia 
I’aotuH Oux o, niUite, ex tirono veturauuB, 
d<‘Hu Jionn'no, non »uo, 

I. Cf<io(io)n in occIfKiaiu l)oi rorlinsiniuni coTiHoripsit, 

Quae vitam )>i’o diviiii cultuB ijin’inoonto paciBcciia 
Jii Itoniani PontidciH vorba jvirarut. 

IIIc illc cst^ in quo o^ondit Dcn.s, 

Quantum ei curao Bit ecfslcsiao Hocuritaw, 

In quo iiUHonintiH, Dei bonitatciu atque ptituntiam 
Ib-ck'sia catlndica voiicratur. 

<^)ueiu proHtiatUTu tamquaiii Paulinu oroxit Dguh, 

U1 iioMeu Huuui ooraiii fionlibus populifujuu ptirt.i''t-d: 

Qiu m praclcf^it I>oniinu«, ut ooruiu Dux lorot, 

Oui Hui in terris Yicarti aiitlioritatom defondorent, 

Kt lUbellon baovoticon ad unitateni lidoi revoeavuut. 

Quoin Biio ,A'.s-u ooininoiidaviti Pator actornuB; 

(hii ipBo Josiis HO pvopitinm lore proniiHit, 

Quciii HpidtuH BanctuH omninm vividtiini ^etiero ([''ooravit* 

Quoin ]iraosenH ot pr«)piLia IMiitoi’ dilrxit ut t'lliiiin, 

I'kudivit ut ahiiniuiin, dcl.oinlit ut clioutuni. 

Qui Dei amariK, non oocii, onor nnindi, non Jioiiiininn, 

PaiatuH pro bin oxeludi pro illo (buniiari poena; 

MorlidiH {.pud lioiuinoH vitae non i)i'o(lip,nH, sf'd (MUitotntor 
Yitilis ipud inforoB mortis non nietinns, sed seeuruH, 

Prof lit vivns inortniH, qiios vo'/oeavit ad vitaiu ; 

MortuuH viviB, qiu»s Hcrvjt-. it n morbo; 

DtriSijue so j){jrt<!in tuNbibona; 

DIdnuH baheri jvU.uit Jr.m noini{j(% 

Oui praetor l')ci j-lorijiin et s^dutom liominnin nil qinLesivit 
Ajuio M.i>.i.vi. j>rid. KalondHS A.n.uusbts 
Nutu -uimmi liiiperatoriH jiiSHtis ‘dutioiu? deG<.:dcie., 

Ounun nuniialiuin, quam vivus habuorat, 
ktl.iin rnortuns non ainiHit. 
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would have no small interest therein ; and it may bo truly said 
that there are not too innny men who have ii history after 
death. 

Ignatius had frequently expressed a strong wish that on his 
decease his corpse iniglit he thrown into a flaying place, in order 
that it might be torn and picked to pieces by birds of prey and 
wild animals, as the same was no longer anything else than a 
lump ol'clay, a more heap of refuse. In this respect, however, 
his associates did not obey liim. They buried him, on the con¬ 
trary, witli great pomp, on Saturday, the 1st of August, in tlie 
cliurch of Maria da Strada, wiiicli belonged to them, and there 
the coffin remained until the your 15ft7, when, by order of the 
General Aquaviva, it was conveyed with still greater pomp into 
the splendid Jesuit church then newly built by the Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese. As on the occasion of this latter re¬ 
moval of the coflin several wonders took place, and as after 
it a number of sick men who called upon his name wore restored 
to health, Paul V., in the year 1009, pronounced the deceased to 
be holy; and in the year 1022, thirteen years afterwards, he was 
translated among llio saints by Gregory XV. Since that time ii 
number of altars liuve been dedicated to liim, on the whole, more 
than 2,000 ; and, besides, not loss than half a hundred churches, 
of whicli some, especially that erected, in tlie year 1020, by the 
Cardinal Ludovico in Rome, close to the Collegium llomaimm, 

Coolo traiisKoriiitiia, sed jn-oneiisuB in toiras; 

Animiirum avidua, otiaiii cuiri Deo plenua: 

Eceleaiae triuifipliaiitia sociuH, pro militaiite solioitus, 

Quod uiiuiii potuit 

Corpus suum pilaus aiiiiiii lideiquo dopositum hie roliqiiit; 

Cui lie quid decosset ad qloriam, 

Noil somol auaelieos inter eaiitus Hubiiiiaaa do Coolo lumina mioucruiit. 

A;;e, quinquia liaoo leges, 

Heatos imiiiortalis viri et patris coinmutiis omuiuni ciiioros veiiorare, 
Hob tu, cum vidoris, religioae oolo, 

Gum liabueris, pie complectere; 

Et latere aub liia, etiam nunc, Biiam igiiein, 

Hoc eat, servieiitcm liumanac vitae et aaluti 
IGNATTUM deprehendes. 

Vivit aimis quiiiquo et aexagiiita inter mortaloa, 

Octogiiita quatuor inter immortaloa, 

A Gregorio XV, Gatliolicis aria aolcnniter additUH anno hujua Sane. X.XTT 

Deo periinii gloria coelitum ultra omno Haeculmn felicitor cnimilaiijua, 

Hoc sui aiiimi ct veiierationis perpotuae monumontum 
Non Btrnctum auro vel marrnore ; 

Sed tenaci grataquo muinoria coii»ecvEitum 
Optimo Maximoque, post Dcum, i’atri 
Minima ./c.™ Sociotaa 

M.D.c.xTi. Anno sno Saooulari prime posuit, dcdicavit. 
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are truly elegant buililings. An objcict of partioularly great 
veneration, coo, was tlio altar in tlie elmrch of Aspeitia before 
wbieb lie was baptized ; and still more esteemed was the ancient 
castle of Loyola, upon -wbicli, after they bad received it as a 
present from the Queen of Spain, who purchased it with this 
object in the year 101)5, the Jeaiiits bestowed the name of Santa 
Casa, or holy house. I'ho Jesuits, bowevou', were still not satis¬ 
fied, but, in addition to their more than foolish religious worship, 
they declared alVesli that their holy Ignatius was equal to the 
Apostles in worth, and that in heaven he would bold intercourse 
with no OIK except with r()p('s, as the holy Peter, with em¬ 
presses, ns the Virgin Mary, and with sovereign monarebs, as 
God the Father and llis Son Jesus Christ. Such groat honour 
fell to the loi of Tguatius t.oyola aftor bis death, an honour 
winch was truly regarded by many as the olfspring of madness ! 
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'lUK (iKiAN'i'K' I'lRKiRKSS OK 'I'MKIU (iliOVVn'M 



Fi'ii.ia soil <V un sold.'ito, oilio 1» plfico; 

Naqui fra 1’ armi, ho la pieta sbaiidita. 

Mi fu Mailrci eniciol uiia forita. 

Oiido la Morta cJ il aaiigiio d’ alti'ui ini place. 
Son barbara, sou onida, e son rapaos, 

E iieir artni ave/,Kai 1’ alma in fierita. 

B so in mezzo alio stvafii ebbi la Vita 
Porto VO unquo men vado, e ferro o fooe. 

Non conoaco altro Dio, ch’ il pi'oprio orgoglio. 
L’ issesHe Monarch io per me son dome, 

E iicl hipoerisia Iio (quol obe voglio. 

Doludo il Bloiiat ognor; Me si sa come 
Compagnia di Giosu, cbiainarmi foglio 
If non ho di Giesu, ch' il undo uoiro. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THK JESUIT MISSIONS IN DISTANT ItKGIONS OP THE WOULD. 

I.—The Jesuit Missions in Asia. 

According to tradiiiou, it was tlio Apostle Tliomns wlio first 
spread Cliristitinity in Jrulin; oiliev.s, liowevor, ascribe this 
honour to a ricli luerclinni. of the name of ATax Tliomas, who, in 
tlie Cth oenlury. lived in tlio time of tlie eroat Emperor, Oeram 
Perumal, tie Aainder of Calicut; and, through his great mer¬ 
cantile transactions, which extended even as far as Constanti¬ 
nople, became acquainted witli the l(mehing of Jesus Christ. 
Let tliis be as it may, this much i.s certain, tliat the rortuguese, 
as they became possessed of tbo wbole of Malabar, along with 
Goa, Ceylon, Miilacca, and tbo Sundu Islands, under the eele- 
brated Alfonso Albuquerque, tbeir great naval hero, and, for a 
long ijpriod, Viceroy of India, bad aln.'udy found their way to 
Asia round tlie Cape of Good .Hope, under the guidance of Vasco 
de Gama, about the same, time as llio discovery of America, and 
had met w'itli persons of the Cbvistiaii faith, although not 
Christians “ aecordiug to tiic Komuu Cutliolic views of the 15lb 
century." f’u the contrary, much of what is heathen, both as 
regards their customs mid faith, was so mixed up with it, that 
the good Catliolic ruler of J-’ortugal at that time, being much 
shocked with such a kind of Christianity, .smit Eranciscan monks 
to Goa—this latter city heing at that time the central point, 
and the capital of their East Indian possessions—in order that 
the true, tli; t is to say, tlie Uoiiiau Cutliolie faith, miglit be 
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promulgated in these regions. The Franciscans proved them¬ 
selves to be hut very ill adapted for this kind of work, and 
showed that “ conversion,” or, as it was more correctly expressed, 
“ tlio mission to the heathen,” was not their forte, although the 
Governor and Viceroy placed the bayonets of his military force 
entirely at their disposal. The progress they made was, there¬ 
fore, quite insignificant, and, with the exception of Goa itself, 
where the Bishopric was founded, the Catholic faith took no 
root to any great extent. The Indians continued to bo just the 
same as before, and to worship their gods according to the 
fashion of their fathers and ancestors; and although some few, 
through military compulsion, nominally became Papists, the 
great mass of the worshippers of Bramah and Vishnu still 
showed themselves to be as stiff-necked as ever. This state 
of things did not at all give satisfaction to the Kings of 
Portugal, and John 111., who reigned from 1621 to 1557, was 
particularly shocked at it, as he was not only an extra- 
ordinarily pious adorer of Rome and the Papacy, but believed 
that the inhabitants of his nowly-acquirod possessions, could not 
become good Portuguese subjects until they had prostrated 
themselves at the same cross before which the Portuguese knelt. 
It was now that the said John hoard of iho new Order, instituted 
by the conception of Ignatius Loyola at Home—an order whose 
groat aim and object was said to be “ the conversion of un¬ 
believers ”—and be, therefore, soon proffered a recucst to Loyola 
to send out to India a sufficient number of missionaries. Indeed, 
ho would gladly have seen the founder of the Society of Jesus 
proceed thither himself, perxona, as ho entertained the 
firm belief that “ the warriors of (Ihiist could have no other 
design than the Christianising of all the idol-worshippers in 
the world.’’ Loyola, however, was not at all of this opinion, and 
not only remained in Rome himself, but explained to the King 
that ho was only in a jiosition to send fortli two of his associates, 
Rodriguez; and Francis Xavier, and that “he required the 
remainder for other ])urposes.” 

This took place in the summer of 1010, and the two above- 
named men made their way to Lisbon, where the monarcli 
received them most kindly. They could not, however, proceed 
at once to India, as tlie lleet, destined to proceed there manually, 
had already weighed anchor; hut they wouh] have been very 
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wrong not to Imvo blosscd most lioartiJy tliis advei'se incident, us 
tlioy won tiio iiivoiir ol Jolin IIJ. t;o such u liigli degree, llmt the 
latter w'us (luite unwilling ugiiiii to gartwitli tliein. He, in truth, 
curried this out to a eerlain extent, inusniuch as, witl) the 
permission naturally of Jjoyola, he retained one of them, Rod¬ 
riguez, win to(dv up liis permanent abode in Ijshon. 

Irancis Xavier, liowever, in whom the zeal for conversion 
overcame evo'y oilier consider.ation, was not to be diverted from 
the journey to India, 'J'lin monarch [irovided him in the best 
way with Jhipal briefs wliioh ho oblained from Paul III., as 
also with lettiu's oi full powers made out by himself By 
one ol tliote Utters Francis Xavier acquired i.bc position of 
“ NuntiuH Ajioatohcux" ■, that is to say, representative of the 
Pope for the whole of India ; in a second, in virtue of the right 
assigned to him for the conversion of the hcatlien, he had 
authority to olaim idl secniiir inlluencc of the Portuguese officials 
in the Asint o colonies; lastly, in a third writing, King' Joim 
himself reca inmemled him most eurnoBtiy to all the chiefs, 
princes, and governments, from t!ie Capo of Good Hope to the 
G-aiiges. 'Ihas, ■well provided, Francis Xavier proceeded to 
India on the 7ili of April lAll, with the royal fleet destined 
thither fioin Lisbon, and Ids bcart swelled wiili gladdening hopes 
at the prospect of victory which ho wished to gain for the hannor 
of Christ o\er the unbelievers. lie hud forgotten one thing, 
however, and that, in my opinion, tlie chief one indeed; ho had 
not thought ,t wortli llic trouble to maho bimsolf ncc|naiiued in 
tbo least degree with the language of the populations wliich he 
liad set out to convert. “God gives hi.s own iii sleep,” thought 
he. And might not, then, tho Holy Ghost ho bo favonrahle to 
him ns to work a miracle? 

Tile voyage to I ndia wa.s a v(;ry slow one, and, while they were 
compelled to inakimiu involuntni'y halt of six montlis in Mozam¬ 
bique, they o ily arrived in tho harbour of Goa after a lapse of 
thirteen months, on the (Ith of May 15.12. d’his made Francis 
Xavier rdl the more zealous in respect to tlie task he had to fnllil; 
and although a royal equipage and princely residence '^vorc placed 
at his disposal by tlio governor of the city, his first care was to 
betake himself at once to the hospital, in ordiir tliero to luirso 
tlie sick hiuiself, and to get his own means of support from the 
public alms. Little or nolliing, liowuvor, was in this way done 
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for liis proper object, the conversion of the heathen, and conse¬ 
quently, after a little time, he presented himself to the liishop of 
Goa, in order to produce before that prelate the full powers 
which he had brought along with him, and humbly at once to 
crave permission to set about the conversion of the heathen. 
For him this autliority was, indeed, certainly not requisite, since 
as Pope’s nuncio, he superseded the bishop ; but it was of 
consequence to him to make sure of the favour of the hitter, 
named Bon .iuau d’Albuquerque, descended from one of the 
very highest families, and possessing great influence as well in 
Goa as in Portugal itself. Pie, in fact, completely succeeded in 
winning over Don Juan to his views, and consequently the work 
of conversion might now commence without further delay. 
But, O Lord, what a misfortune! Tho stupid natives did not 
understand one single word of what Xavier chattered to them, 
and the Holy Ghost did not render him any assistance “ with 
the gift of tongues.” lie arrived at the conviction, at last, that 
nothing could be done as long as he had no knowledge of 
the language of the country, and lie consequently at once set 
about the study of PliiuUistaui with tlie greatest zeal. Along 
with this task, however, lie by no means forgot to exercise 
further activity in his calling as a Jesuit, and proved it by tho 
clever way in which ho at onoo set about establishing a college, 
the first in the heathen woidd. 

Tho pair of Franciscan monks, who were already established 
in Goa, had a seminary in which they instructed a few of the 
native youths in the Roman Catholic religion, and it at once struck 
Xavier that their building, which appeared quite well adapted 
for the purpose, might be made available for his future plans. 
He addressed himself, therefore, to the superior of the institution, 
Brother James Borbona, produced before him his Papal briefs, 
and urged him so much that he not only gave over tho house, 
with evorytliiiig appertaining to it, to the Society of Jesus, but 
also, in his own person, became a member of the same. It is 
true that ho did not act thus from entirely disintorosted motives, 
as he made the condition that he should couUniio to ho the 
rector of the institution for life. But what did that matter to 
Xavier? He had now, iu this way, got rid of competition, and, 
at tho same time, had the glory of converting the seminary 
hitherto denominated “Santa Fc,” into tlie college of Holy 
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Paul. He, morcovor, took caro to turn tho school, hitherto 
small niif] poor, into an educational institution of the richest and 
most brilliant description, not so much, however, by means of 
voluntary gifts obtained by bogging, but rather in this way, that 
by the aid cd' tlie vice-regal troops ho pulled dosvn tho heathen 
temples in t.ho neighhourhood of Goa, and appropriated their 
very considerable property for the use and benefit of the new 
college. 

As soon, now, as Xavier bad made aulfieiont progress in tbo 
Hindustani and Malay liingiiagos to enable him to make him¬ 
self in some degree understood, be left Goa in order to preach 
the gospel in the so-called “ ])earl coast'' of Malabar, the whole 
of which country bad been brought into subjection by the Por- 
tugue.se, and as, besides, they possessed many valuable settlements 
there, tho inhuhitants of which wero sunk in the gro.ssest kind 
of heathenism, it would be la.issible, for that reason, to bring 
about some considerable result, if tbo thing wore but skilfully 
managed. In what way, ibon, did Xavier proceed ? In a 
truly most remarkable manner, which tlie missionaries of the 
present daj might be inclined not a little to despise. He took 
along with him a bell, armed with which lie ran about the streets 
ringing it in broad mid-day, until he suecoedod in drawing after 
him a troop of boys and others, attra(;ted by curiosity, who 
greeted him with jeers and iaugbter.e When he had thus got 
together a eomaderable auditory, placing himself on some large 
stone, ho lortbwitli began Ids sermon, wldeh was didiverod in 
the language of tbo country interlardiMl with fragments of Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, and Prench, to which be added much gesticu¬ 
lation j\’ith boili bauds and feet. He then finally produced a 
largo cross, which be piously kisswl, and reijuircd the crowd to 
do likewisi;, presenting each one who complied wii.li a beautiful 
rosary, thousands of which lie bad brought with him from 
Portugal. This, liowevi-r, was only tho first part of his method 
of conversion. The second was much more ofieotunl, and con¬ 
sisted in jmlling down, with the as.sistanoe of tlie Portuguese 
troops, which he called into reijuisition, the native temples, mid 
breaking in pieces the idols fomul ihendii, not, however, with¬ 
out I'tplaeiig tlieiii liy Phrisliaii chapels, with tho imago of the 
crucified Jonus, and erecting in tlie imighhoiirlinod a handsome 
building constructed of lininhoo canes, for the instruction of tho 
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yomig. He already knew, from experience, wlint an impression 
ti solemn service, witli the sacrifice of the mass, made upon the 
fanciful imaginations of Orientals, and he also knew that in 
order to render the work of conversion lasting, it was neces¬ 
sary to win over to the new faith tlie growing youth, the 
foundation of the population. For this reason, ho throw him¬ 
self, with great zeal, into the matter of education, and, partly by 
means of friendly presents, and jiarlly by I'eiir of the I’oitugiiese 
soldiery, who hud destroyed the Inaithen temples, siieoceded in 
inducing many of tlic native boys and girls to attend his schools. 
It was hut an easy matter, however, from a missionary point of 
view, ns, far from making thorn ae(|uaintod with the principles 
of Christianity, he merely contented himself in teaohijig them to 
say the Lord’s Prayer, along with the Creed, and causing them 
to understand the same, as also to cross the arms with humility 
over the breast. After getting them on ns far as tliis, Xavier 
now accophid them as Clirisl.iuns through the performance of a 
solemn baptismal service, and ho soon managed in this way to 
acquire a pretty eonsiderablo iiumher of souls i'or tlio kingdom 
of Heaven. In spite of all this, tlie business of (sonversion went 
on much too slowly to iilenso him, and, ou that account, even in 
the first year of his residence in India, he wrote to his General, 
requesting him to send out a number of assistants. Loyola 
complieil most willingly with this demand, and sent him more 
than twenty of them, almost all being Portuguese whom llodri- 
guez had recently gained over for the Older; amongst them 
were the Paters Anton Crimiual, /Vutou Gouh^z. Gasper JlergiiuB, 
Paulus Camerti, Alonzo Cypritis, Melchior Gonzales, and l'’ran- 
ciscLiB Peron, who all, more or less, suhsequenily distinguished 
themselves. lie was now able to carry ou the work of conversion 
in a wholesale manner, and, during the next six years, in almost 
every place whore the Portuguese flag waved, and especially in 
Ceylon, Cochin, Xegapatam, Moiiapui, Malacca, uud Teniate, 
he succeeded in establishing schools, small and large. The prin¬ 
cipal seminary, however, which served as a nursery for the educa¬ 
tion of native missionaries, was the college in Goa, into which, 
immediately on the arrival of tlie assistants from Luropc, Xavier 
at once drove before him PiO sons of tlie Hindu gentry, by 
means of a military force, in order that they might bo lirought 
up in future for the purpose of eouverting their fellow-country- 
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men ; and tliero could bo no question that the power of the Por- 
tLigiieso hayoTiots, and still more, the fear engendered by the 
same, contiibutod in no small degree to the great results which 
Prancis Xavier and his associates obtained,* and this circum¬ 
stance diminished not a little the glory of the great apostolic 
hero, wlio ivas often so thorouglily tired at night from the exer¬ 
tion of baptising, that ho was hardly able to move his arras. 
Still more injury, however, was done to this glory by the circum¬ 
stance that the baptised, or converted, were, as a matter of fact, 
not real Christians, but remained heathens just as much as before. 
It is C(;rtainly true that they coidd repeat the Creed, and that 
tho water ef Christian baptism bad been thrown over them, as, 
also, that they were taught to have some sort of understanding 
of the matter, tliat they took part in processions, and could 
sing some hymns, and join in other c.xtevnal observances. 
In truth, bowcv<ir, they still retained all their old manners, 
customs, usages, and notions, and when the Padri, as tho 
Christian missionaries were denominated, withdrew from one con¬ 
verted neiglihourhood, being of the opinion that it had been 
comph tely won over to Cliristinnity, and proceeded elsewhere in 
order to prosecute tho work of conversion, it so happened that 
tho native [H'icsts, the Brahmins, had not tho least difficulty iii 
bringing the people buck again to tho religion in which they lind 
been born und bred. This was now, indeed, aii ombarrassiug di¬ 
lemma, and one of Xavier’s companions, Anton Criminal, who had 
gained prosedytes at Gape Comorin, beeamo so furious on that ac¬ 
count against tlie Hrabmins that lie ])('rsccutod them with the most 
inhuman criieltios. They, however, in theirdospair, atonooappealed 
for aid against ibis Criminal and bis handful of soldiers obtained 
from the Gc-veruor of Goa, which ho had brought along with him, 
to a tribe ot people wliieli bad not as yet come under subjection 
to the Portuguese, the hitter being, in I'uot, in point of numbers, 
in a very small minority. A hal.lle theroupon eusiied, in which all 
the Portuguese, Criminal himself not ('xcepted, were massacred.+ 

* It was tlius, for example, that tlieKiiif; ot Condi, in Ceylon, was ooni- 
pelled by to:'co of iirnm to receive tlie Croas, also was constrained by 
orihr of Xuritr (u be haptiitd, by whoso dircetions also bis lieutenants and 
govornoi'S of jiroviiiccH who offered, any resi3t:i,iieo t<.itbo bai>lismal ceremony 
were tlircati jicd vitli conliscatioii of their property. It was easy in this 
way to gain over thonsands daily to Cbrit.tiniiity, 

t 'J'lif.re ivcrc no loss than four huic.'-wonndH through the heart of 
Criniiiiiil, anil, when dead, he was so hated by the Brahiuins that they cut 
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!3ome time now elapsed before any otlier missionary attempted 
to show himself. The Brahmins, however, did not by any means 
improve their position by their strenuous resistance, but, on the 
contrary, rather made it worse, fur Ifnvncis Xavier took occasion 
on this account to institute in Goa a religious tribunal, after 
the pattern of the Spanish Inquisition, over which ho ruled 
without opposition,* and, being aided by the Portuguese arms, 
he proceeded, with the most frightful severity, against all those 
who offered any hindrance to the spread of Christianity, or who 
also dared to beguile the baptised natives hack again to their 
old idol-worship. In this way, then, innumerable Brahmins, 
and more particularly the richest among them, lost their lives 
by the executioner's hands, or, at least, were exiled from their 
country in order that tlieir property might be seized for the 
benefit of the Society, and thus, by degrees, all opposition to 
the reception of the Christian religion presently censed through¬ 
out the whole of the countries under subjection to the Portu¬ 
guese. Asa matter of course, the elfcminate Hindus now pressed 
forward to have themselves baptised, rather than make acquaint¬ 
ance with the priscjns of tlie Inquisition, or run the risk of 
being roasted alive over a slow fire! After this fashion did 
Francis Xavier and his associates conduct themselves in India, 
and the consequence was that .Tesuit colleges sprang up in all 
suitable places, being enriched by the property of the slaughtered 
and banished horuties. And still more numerous were the 
churches which were (srected, as they no longer liesitaled to 
destroy, with Are and sword, all the heathen temples which they 
wore able to got at, and, indeed, it almost seemed as if the Jesuits 
had taken for their example tlie cruel conduct of Charles the 
Groat against the Saxons. Xiivior now, after he had carried 
things to this height, thought it was time to extend still further 
his Christian conquests, and this he did by an acquaintance 
ho had made, in IJIO, witli an iuhabitanl of Japan. The 

his lieiid off. Tlio Jesuits, on tlio oLlior haiid, iruiclo him out to bo the first 
inaftyr of the Order, aud there wan but little wanting that he should have 
been placed in the category of saints. 

* Tiie Portuguese goveruorB and iieutonaiitH rendered every assistance on 
that account to tlie great converter of llie heathen, beeausc they knew very 
well that they woukl otherwiso be denounced to King John III., and that 
whoever was in tins way singled out might rest assured tliat he would bo 
certain io lose his appointment and bo recalled to XJsboii to lender au 
account of hifi actions. 
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Ifitler, a rat’ior ciiniiiiHj[ i'cllow, springing from a good 

family, nailed Angeig wlio liad at least one murder on his 
cousciciiee, diroeted tlio ntteiition of Xavier to the inlinito 
resources of,I npan, so mmdi so, indeed, that he at once deter¬ 
mined to convert the great Ihnpiro, with its millions of in- 
hiihitanta, an 1 to claim possession of its enormons ritdios for 
the henelit of the Order of .lesiis. lie (irst hegan, then, by 
baptising Ane,er, the sami! thereby nau'iving the mime, of “ Paul do 
Saint Poi,” and at once proceeded to (Joa tfi make sure that things 
there might not get into disonh.'i' during liis absence. After 
be had uccomplislied Ibis, and bad nominated J'atil Camerti as 
bis rcpresmit. itive, under tbc title id'General Superior, and Anton 
Gomez as h-eotor of tbo now very impuitant college of the 
“Holy Paul,’’ bo ctnfmrked in tbe summer of 1519, and, in 
company with .Anger and tiie very zealous Pater Come do 
Torrez, proi.MM'ded to .Injiau, wbero bo landed, on tbo 1.5tb of 
August, ill tin,! harbour of Ganxawa, or f'atig Xtinia, tbe oapital 
of tbo kingdom of Saziimu, or Ifsuiua.; ibis bappeiied in tbo 
fiftuentb year, to the very da.y, from the taking of tbo vows at 
Montmartre. 

In those days Japan formed, ns it does now, nominally one 
single nionai'(!by, or, indeed, fin empire, with its capital, Miako, 
in which the I'imporor, under tho name of a Dairi, or Mikado, 
sat on the tliroue. At the same time tho whole was divided 
into several pro\'ince's or kingdoiiis, tho rulers of wiiich roignod 
quite independently; amongst the number was the kingdom 
of Hsnina. It now so happemal that Uie ahovo-inentioned 
Anger had formerly been on fairly friendly terms with the 
ruler of Hsimia, in eonseijneneo of which Prancis Xavier, 
w.as not* only ho.spitably rcoeivod at Court, but at once ob¬ 
tained periiiissidn, from tbo very tolerant king, to proaeli tbo 
Christian religion. Xavier, as we may well imagine, immediately 
took advantiige of this privilege', but unfortunately not with tbe 
result be luid premised himself, us bis ])rciiebiiig was almost un¬ 
intelligible to bis ]ienri!rs, while the little Japanese that bo bad 
picked up from liis intercourse with Anger, was mixed up with a 
viiriogatod jargon of Spaiiisli, Italian, and h.atin, to say nothing 
of his peoiihar manners. Hell in hand ho collected tho people 
together as lie h.id done before in Goa and its neighbourhood, 
a proceudini; which, to the Jiijtancse of a rather higher degree of 
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cultivation,convoyed the imi»ressioiiofcluirlfitn,nisra andabsurdity. 
This Xavier Jiiinself, after the lapse of some little time, felt but 
too plainly ; and, seeing that it was impossible for him to gain his 
end in tins way, ho shortly resolved to alter his mode of opera¬ 
tion, and from a Jesuit to hoeotne a lloii/^e, A Bonze ? asks 
the astonished reader; but he will cease to be astonished when 
he calls to remornbrance that tlio Bonzes are nothing more than 
the higher priests of Buddhism, which is by far the most widely 
diffiisod religion of Jn])an, and that this Buddhism itself has 
many points of resemblance to tlie Roman Catliolic faith. In 
one, as in the other, there are, cloisters with nuns and monks, and 
even hormits are not wanting. The Buddhists, like the Roman 
Catholics, have connected with their worship pictures and relics, 
as well as processions, pilgrimages, and holy proclamations. 
Both make use of rosaries in saying their prayers, and chastise 
their bodies -with fasting and other similar privations, The 
Bonzes or Lamas, as they arc called in Tibet, slnive their 
heads exactly as the Roman priests do, and both arc dedicated 
to celibacy. Further, both are regarded by the people with 
iTiueh reverenco, and ex(U‘ciso' a decided inlluonoo over thorn. 
Such is the state of matters which obtains in Japan, and it 
cannot therefore be wondered at that Xavier determined, under 
these circumstances, to become a Bouzo so fur as clothing, 
habits, manner of life, and customs went. As plain Jesuit 
ho had as yet only rendered liimsolf offensive. As Bonze, 
however, ho hoped to gain influence ns much as Ids hcatlicn 
colleagues, and then might bo nhhi to insinuato Christian 
doctrine underhand in place of Buddhist polytheism. It was 
perceived that his design was good, and theridbre there was 
not the least diffienlty raised as to the dishonesty of tl e means 
adopted, as the Jesuits were never scrupulous in this respect; 
but still tills artilice did not load him to the attainment of his 
aim. The legitimate Bonzes, to wit, began to move heaven 
and earth in order that the ohlnisive new comer sliould be 
sent about his business, and represented to the king that the 
greatest danger would threaten the kingdom were ho to allow a 
miserable stnmgin' to tlirow ridicule on tlie old tutelary gods 
of Japa.n, and iuLroducc in their stead a. now and hithorto quite 
unknown God, whom no neighbouring deity might endure. 
They also added a warning to this representation, threatening 
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to oa]l npo) tli'i Ollier Icings of .jiipiin for assistance, if Xayior 
wore not cxpellcil from tho kirifploiii; anil, indeed, litt.lo was 
wantinpf for l.lio lireakini; out of a ‘freat revolution at tlieir 
instigation. Under sueli oircuinstaiices tlie king now resolved 
to abandon tlii! principle of toleration, wliieli lio bad liitlierto 
fidlowed, and issued a decree in which ho forbad the acceptance 
of Christianity to all his sulijects, under the penalty of death, 
and advisee Francis Xa,virr that, if ho put any value upon 
his life, he must leave his dominions in the shortest space of 
time. 

There was, of course, now iiotliing else for the great heatben- 
eonverter ti do hut to ohey iiistniitly ibis order, and he fpiitted 
tho city of (sin'.iiwa, after a residence in it of nearly one year, 
without liaeing uecomidisliod anything vvhal.ever. Tint where 
was lie now to bend his steps? Was lie to roturn again to 
Goa? or, al the risk of meeting witli the same kind of treatment 
as he had expi rieiiced at, Ifsuma, to try some other Japanese 
kingdom ? ffo did not rcijuire to remain long undecided, as 
there hapiKued to bo at fhat time, as be immediately ascer¬ 
tained, sovci'al fortuguese ships in the harbour of k’erando, the 
capital of a neighbouring province of tho same name, and, as 
he naturally thought it possible that ho might meet with a 
more friendly jeceptiou, under tlio proloet.ion of these ships, 
from tlio King of Feraiido than ho luid done from the ruler of 
llsiima, he theroforo at once made his way to the abovc- 
moiitioued s M-port. Nor did he deceive himself in this respect, 
the leas so that there hajipened to subsist a deadly feud at that 
time between tlio Kings of Forando and llauma., and oonse- 
qiiontly pen lission was al onoe granted to him to malio as many 
proselytes as he was iiblo to llnel, llo tberoforo turnod this 
permission to siicli good use that ho, oflected moro bupti.sins 
within a jieriod of twenlv days in Feraiido than during the 
whole year oliafc ho had lioou in llsmiia. So, at loast, it is 
rojioi'ted by bis biogruplior, and we bavu it to bo determined 
whcLlier this b': the case or not. The biot, liowevoi', was that 
lie still despair id of olVectiiig iinything of iinicli consequeiioo 
until be bad ooiivorted tin; llairi liiiiisoif, in bis capital of Miako, 
or bad at hast got from tlio latti.'r poriiiissioii to proselytise; 
so on that leoouiit lio bimsolf cleared the way, after a residence 
of som(.i wee .s, for the fiirtlicr operations of Como de Toriez, 
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whom ho loft hohind. He did imt, however, proceed alone, 
hut took along witli him two newly-convcrted .lapniieac, called 
Matthias and Bernliard, ns also an interpreter of the name of 
Fernandez. After nnading with many dangers in trying to 
make proselytes on the way, he was more than once nearly 
stoned. It seems to he clear, from the report of his most 
intimate followtws, that he wa.s only allowed to escape owing 
to his being looked upon ns a description of fool, which, in 
the east, is a, better protcidion than anv other weapon. 

Ho at last arrived in the groat (uipital of Japan in February 
IST)!, and at once betook himself to the largest public place 
with the ohj(;ct of pro(daiming the (lospel to the jjcople. But 
what kind of a seinion was it that he preached? OT.ord! 
one can hardly believe it prissililo that any man of the least 
common sense coub tl ink th^‘ lit cp nhl, in g rch a way, convert 
anyone to his ojiinion. He certainly, indeed, did not allow 
himself to repeat the hocus poma of Goa, hut he preached by 
means of his interpreter, ns he still was so badly acquainted with 
the Japanese laugnage tliat he was nnahle to put two consecutive 
sentences together.* It can be readily surmised, then, how laugh¬ 
able was the situation ! as one may further easily imagine that Fer¬ 
nandez understood Spanish badly, and consequently that all that 
Xavier said was expounded in complete confusion. It was truly, 
then, no wonder that the religion which Xavier preached was re¬ 
ceived with general misunderstanding, and that he could nowhere 
make his appearance in public without being folhnved by the 
street boys, who looked upon him ns a sort of half-witted fool. 

In spite of all this, he had the audacity to request an audience 
with the Fniporor, which, however, was roJ'used with disdain 
and derision by the imperial I'w/i/oyc-v; consequently nothing 
else remained for the zealous missioiiary to do, hut to seek for 
good fortune elsewlicre,, and he betook himself to Amanguchi, 
the capital of the kingdom or province of Maugato. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, In; met there with no better success, 
although he was careful enough to make his appearance attired 

* Xavier thas wrote verbatim to lanatiiiFi T.oyola ;—“ If T but utidorpitood 
their lausunj'o (Japaiioso) I have no doubt tlnit many unbelievers would 
aceept the Christian religion. Would tpi find that 1 had sooner acquired 
knowledeo of it! for I miglit then havo hoped to render some service to tha 
Clmrcli. At present wo are only like statues wliieh cannot talk. Tlioy 
speii.k much to us, but w’e canuot reply, aa we do not know what they say 
to Ull.” 
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in rich Bonze v(3stmonts, ami took tlio precaution of aeiuling 
bcforulmnd oortiiin prnsunls to tlie King, as, for instance, a 
beautiful reja^ating watcli, a musical iustnuuent of good tone, 
and Ollier such trifles. 

The Japanese, however, still continued to look upon the 
foreign Bonze as a fool, and considered their own established 
religion to ho imich more sensible than that preached by sucli a 
ninny. As Xavier now, howover, learned that this said religion 
originated, properly speaking, in China, and as ho was of opinion 
that it woulc! bo an easy matter to Christianise the Japanese Km- 
piro after he had firstof all converted the mother country, he forth¬ 
with dett3rmiiied to make a disscent upon the Celestial Empire, 

Tlie way thither brought him to the sea-port of Bungo, the 
residence of anotlier Japanese king, and at tlmt time there 
happened to lie several Ihirtuguoso ships at anchor, commanded 
by Edward do Cama, a descendant of the renowned Vasca de 
Gama. 'I'liis was for him a fortunate circumstance, ns Edward 
de Gama was aware of the favour in which the missionary stood 
with John HI., and he was not the less conscious that political 
wisdom demanded the encouragement of missionary enterprise, 
as the only way by which it was possible to open up to European 
trade this carefully-closed kingdom. On that account it appeared 
to him necessary that Xavier should b(3 received with marks of the 
greatest honour, amid the thunder ot caunoii; the consequence 
being tliat the ruler of Bungo wished to know what was the 
reason of all these salutes, lie was duly informed that all this 
parade was m honour of a holy European Bonze, who had come 
on hoard tlic Admiral’s ship; and, in reply to the Prince’s 
(juestiotj, whether he might not ho afforded an opportunity of 
seeing and becoming acquainted with lliis distinguislied indi¬ 
vidual, ho was told that tho latter had the intention of paying 
his respects to His Majesty very shortly. 

This interview, in fact, took place; not, however, in any ordi¬ 
nary manner, hut with every degree of pomp that it was pos¬ 
sible to observe. The entire line of ships lioistcd their pennants, 
and salutes were fired, the whole of the crews participating on 
the occasion, and all the officers being decked out in the greatest 
gala.* In a word, evorytbing was done to impress upon tho 

* Thewliole ti-aiii proceeded to tho hiiiil in throe boats, decorated as for 
a an oniaaicutal awiiiiig beiij" npread, and the benches being covered 
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inhabitants, as well as the King, that Francis Xavier was n man 
worthy of the highest consideration, and ho was consequently 
not only received by tlio whole standing army as the great Bonze 
of Europe, hnt wolcoined with much distinction by tl)o Regent 
himself. Ho, moreover, at once obtained leave to proceed 
with his work of conversion to Christianity, wherever he chose, 
and ho, naturally enough, took the fullest advantage of this 
permission. 

Matters, however, soon took a diffcrfiiit turn, as the native 
Bonzes, fearing to lose their influence, sought to stir up the 
people against the “ Bonze of Chemachieogin,” as they called 
Portugal, and, moreover, roprijscntcd to the King, before heaven 
and hell, how dangerous the new teaching was to the State. 
Now, as the King did not at onco yield to their solicitations, 
being desirous of not giving oflence to the Chinese, he called 
togetlicr a sort of Bonze council in the city of Bungo; at this 
appeared about tlir(.>c thousand heathen priests, who called upon 
the stranger to defend his doctrines before the assembled council. 

This religious conference, in fact, which took place, led, as 
may he easily imagined, to no result. In other words, each 
party ascribed the victory to itself, and each had reason for 
so doing, as neither of them in any way understood each other. 
The people, however, sided entirely with tlie native priests, and 
such a commotion ensued that the Portuguese themselves com¬ 
pelled Xavier to withdraw, fearing that a revolution might he 
the consequence. 

The upshot of the matter was, that the missionary quitted the 
city of Bungo, after a residence in it of forty-seven days, on 


with the most boautifal I’ursian carjiots, each boat also having its own 
particular baud of music, which played the most beautiful airs, while the 
camion thundered away and the whole of the sailors shouted out hurrahs I 
On arriving on shore Edward do Gama, with uncovered brow and his 
marsliars staff in his hand, placed himself at their head, and then followed 
after him five of the Fortugue.se of the greatest distinction, who, also 
uncovered, bore the iireseiits destined for tlio King of Bungo, to wit, an 
ornamented sceyitre of cliislod gold, a richly-bound Bible, a pair of black 
slippers embroidered with yioarls, a picture of the Virgin Mary painted in 
oil colours, and a beautiful umbrella. Then came Francis Xavier himself, 
attired in a choir shirt of Indian muslin studded with precious stones, as 
also a stole of gold brocade ornamented with diamonds, and surrounded by 
thirty richly-clothed naval officer.^, all of them of noble birth and adorned 
with gold chains and precious stones. Tho procession was closed by the 
sailors and marines, all, of course, decked out in tlioir Bunday clothes, nmreh- 
iug along with hat in hand, as in order to show HUfliciKiit respect to Francis 
Xavior it was necessary for their heads to bo uncovered. 
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NovQral)er 20th, 1551, not, Iiowover, without leaving behind 
liim a sheidierd f('r the small Hock wliioh lie hud collected 
together, and sailed away in a ship placed at his disposal by the 
Admiral, foi the city of Canton, which was the nearest place in 
the Chi nose Idmpire. 

A storm, liowiiver, compelhal him to land on a small island 
on the way. and here he was inforiricd by certain .I’oriiiguese 
merchants tliat it was not permitted for any stranger to cross 
tlie frontier d'China nnless he came in tin: capacity of an ain- 
hassador. He, ihereforo, eaiisod tlie ship, tlins detained by the 
storm, to direct its conrse back again to Goa instead of to 
Canton, and, on Ids arriving tliero, urgently solicited the Viceroy 
—now .Don Alplionso do Norogna—to despatch an embassy to 
Peking, under whose auspices he miglit he able to penetrate into 
this empire, so c.losed against the outer world. 

At first the Viceroy was unwilling to entertain this project, 
but in the cud ho allowed himself t(.i he porsinulod into it by a 
rich merolnirt of the name, of .Impies J'ereira, who was anxious 
to speculate m Chinoso wares ; on him he conferred the patent of 
an ambassador, and Francis Xavier, along with some other 
members of the Society of Jesus wliom lie selected from the 
College, accompanied him, leaving on the I4tb of April 1552, 

The r(.iuto lay via Malacca, where a lumling was first made, 
but it would have been better for them had they passed on with¬ 
out stopping. It appeared to tlio Portiigue.so governor hero, a 
proud noble, called Don Alvarez d’Ataydo, that it was n per¬ 
fectly preposterous tldng iliiit a common hoim/rois merchant 
should be sent as an anibassador to one of the greatest monarebs 
of Asia, and ho, therefore, declared that the Embassy could not 
be allowed tc proceed until lie bad rcoidvod further intelligonco 
from the Vio.n'oy of Goa. Francis Xavier protested against this 
detention, and (xcommiinicatod Don Alvarez, as the latter 
would not in any way acquiesce in his wislics. This, however, did 
not improve matters in the slightest, hut, uu the contrary, the 
proud man felt so provedred, that ho fortliwith put the whole 
ambassadorial Hoot into nrre.st until Homething further was 
heard about the aHTair. This circumstance drove Francis 
Xavier almost franlic, and he made his escape in a small barque, 
leaving hrdiiiid him most of his com]»aiiionw in Malacca, his 
destination being the island of Hauciau. 
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The said inland being situated on the southern coast of Cliina 
not far from Canton, he hoped to he able to smuggle himself 
from it witli ease into the Celestial Kmpire ; and with the assist¬ 
ance of a Chinese merchant whom he had bribed, would no 
doubt have succeeded, bud not the providence of God ordained 
it otherwise for him. Ho lind hardly landed, after a stormy 
passage of nearly one montli's duration, when ho was laid up 
with a violent fever, and, being treated by an unskilful doctor, be 
suceurnbod to tlie disease twelve days afterwards, on the 2nd of 
December 1 bb'i, at the comparatively early age of forty-six years.* 

Such was the end of a man who underwent the greatest 
dangers in order to spread in distant lands what he called the 
Christian religion—of a man whose courage and constancy could 
not ho daunted or overcome, even by the greatest of misfortunes, 
and who, on that account, had t])o right to range himself side 
by side with the most valorous of soldiers; but also of a man 
who was never in the service of mankind, but merely in that ot 
the Papacy, and who, from his more than unwise zeal, never 
hesitated in tlie least to render the teaching of Christianity, in 
trutli, really laughable, and to bring down upon it the ridicule 
of unbelievers. His Order, however, had much for wliioh to 
thank him, as he laid the foundation of inany establishments in 
India, China, and Japan, in which only a few decades afterwards 
it might well rejoice; and, without his animating example, his 
followers in missionary undertaking could, certainly, never have 
accomplished what they evontuully notoriously brought about to 
the astonishment of the world. Ou tliat account he was most 
highly honoured and revered by his fellow Jesuits, who, after 
the lapse of two years, conveyed his corpse, which at the time of 
his death had been buried with quite suRicieiit ceremony at 
Sancian, to Goa, in order that it should he deposited with great 
pomp and solemnity in the College of the Holy Paul. There, 
later on, also, they erected a splendid mausoleum for him in the 
Jesuits’church, and a similar monument was also raised to his 
memory in the Jesuits’ Churcli in Romo, where, by the command 
of the General of the Order, Claudius Aquaviva, an arm of 
Xavier was brought. The principal tiling, however, was that 
the Pope, Paul V., pronounced tlie apostle of India, as Francis 

* Ho was born in tlio year 1500, at the Oantle of Xaviero, in Navnrre, at 
the foot of tbfi Pyrenees. 
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Xavior was desigmUed after liis death, to he lioly, and Gregory 
XV., on the 12tli of Maroli 11)22, traiiKlated him into the 
category of sairita, an tiot wliich, however, was only announced 
to Christendcm on tlie Cth of August of tlie year following by 
Pope Urban Vfll. Still later, in the year 1747, Pope Benedict 
XIV. bestowed upon him the honourable title of “ Protector of 
India,” and lings as well as (jiioena hastened to erect churches 
to his lionoui', which rvcre, of course, named after him. 

I have dilated, I admit, very considerably on the work of 
Francis Xavier in Asia, ns ho was in fact a much too interest¬ 
ing porsonape to bo passed over in a short description. In 
regard, however, to bis successors in ollico—1 allude to the 
associates and soldiers of Christ, who after him carried on the 
missionary work in Japan, Chiija, and the East Indies, and 
the dilferent fates they met witii-~l wili content myself with a 
much shorter description, ami rather look to the results upon 
which they ultiiuatcly had to congratulate themselves. 

In Ea.st India, Xavier had comi)lelely paved the way for them, 
as in all phuea ol any coraseciucnce whieli had become subject to 
the Portuguese, .Jesuit establishments- by whatever name they 
wore called, he it colleges, residences, or missions—were founded, 
and it only remained to increase their number, as also to enlarge 
those already existing. Eor the sons of J.oyola it was always 
everywhere <ui easy mutter to succeed in doing so, as,., in the 
first place, ti e Portuguese governors (Don Alvarex d'Altaydo being 
almost a solitary exeepiiou), by order of tho king, played into- 
their hands , and as, secondly, they could get the better of any 
opposition to their projects very easily with tho assistance of the 
trihunaUi of the Inquisition, estuhlislied by themselves, d.'o 
increase, too, the number of missions was by no means difficult, 
as in every place, wherever tho Portuguese or other Euro¬ 
pean dospoilers had penetrated, the Jesuit missionaries pressed 
forward, and, by very siinjilo nicans, eoiitrivod to plant their 
loot firmly, as well as to form Christiau communities. In what, 
then, did those simple means con.sist ? 'I'he mode was nothing 
else than this : these missionaries attired themselves us Indian 
priests or Brahmins (throughout all India the Brahmiuicai 
religion prevailed), in order that, before the Indians, who enter¬ 
tained a^troiig inborn repugnaiiee to foreigners, they might pass 
themselves off as natives, wliile they, at tlie same time, actually 
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amalgamatod the Christiunity wliicli they taught with the already 
subsisting heatdienish views mid customs of the niiiabitauts. 
The good Hindus (or native Indians) might thus still continue 
to be Hindus us long as they merely submitted to bo baptised 
and to bear the name of “Christians!” It was, indeed, not 
even necessary to adopt a Christian name in baptism, as the 
people might retain their own heathenish ones, as St, Paul him¬ 
self said, “ one should be all things to all men!” It would, of 
course, be very easy for me to form a complete list of all the 
Jesuits who, as Brahmins, travelled about the country, and who, 
if they did not exactly trample on the Cross of Christ, at all 
events denied the same. But I will content myself in noting 
merely two of them, hoping Irom these examples to give to the 
reader a clear notion as to the nature of Jesuit work and pro¬ 
ceedings in India. One of them, namedy. Pater Constantino 
Besohi, who had most carefully studied the Hindi language, as 
well as Sanscrit, imitated the customs and manners, no less than 
the mode of life of the Brahmins so correctly that the people 
of the Dehkan, where he for a long time resided, actually began 
to honour him as a saint—as a saint, however, be it well under¬ 
stood, in the heatlien heaven ; and, as he published, besides, 
popular poems in the native language, he thus became celebrated 
throughout all lands. What was, then, the consecjuence of this ? 
The ruler of the Hekkan, in the belief that he was a true 
Brahmin, raised him to be his lust court official and minister, 
and Constantino Besohi did not trouble himself in the least to 
explain the mistake. On the contrary, the worthy Pater, hence¬ 
forth completely renouncing all European customs and origin, 
attired in a fine oriental costume, appeared in public ridijig upon 
a richly-caparisoned horse, or c.arried in a jialankeon by slaves, 
and always aeoompanied by a numerous escort on horseback, 
who cleared the way for the great man, proclaiming his going 
and coming at the same time with a flourish of trumpets. No 
one could have supposed that he was in reality a European, 
and much less a baptised Christian. A Jesuit, however, he still 
remained to the end of Viis days, and his companions of the 
Order wore not a little proud of him. 

A porfeotly dilferent character was presented in the very 
worthy Pater Bartlielemi Acosta, the second example jvhich I 
now bring to notice, as he did not freciuent the society of the 
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great ones of the land, but rather contented himself with 
mixing among tlio very lowest dregs of tlie people; influenced, 
of course, by the same aitn and object as that of Constantino 
Besclii, the Prime Minister and Grand Vizier, lie sought out, 
namely, the ill-ianiod dwellings of the public dancing girls and 
courtesans, and the huts of those called “ Bayaders,” being well 
aware that, always ready, at any day and hour, to sacrifice to 
the god of love, tlu'y thereby possessed great influence over the 
male sex, and he thus soon found himself on the most intirnato 
terms with cliem. lie was in the hahit of playing with them, 
as well as flmicing and drinking with them, by which moans 
he hoGOino tiieir dearest friend and conlidant. The poor creatures 
wore quite delighted with liim, and desired nothing better 
than to hocome translated intn heaven at the hands of him 
who made the matter so easy for them. One thing only stood 
in the way of their embracing ilie Christian religion, whiob was 
tliat they had been told that Christian priests condemned, ns a 
sinful vioo, the trade by wliich they lived, and, consequently, 
they delayed from hour to hour to receive the sacrament of 
baptism. Vdiai, then, did the worthy hither do ? He taught 
them that they might become Christians and still, without com¬ 
mitting sin, mi'fht continue to devote ihouiselves to the god 
of love, provided tlicy dedicated a portion of Ihcir gains to the 
Christian cliuroh, and, at all events, did their best endeavour to 
convert thos i persons towliom they wore in the habit of yielding 
their eliarms. By tliese, and other similar ways, tiie desuits 
contrivcil ti. insinuate themselves everywhere tliroughout the 
whole extent ot India, and, ns long us the dominion of the 
Portuguese ’ustid, they made themselves absolute masters of 
the soil ; tluit is to say, thoy found tlioinsolvcs all alone at 
liberty to despoil the whole of the enormous territory, without 
being interfered with by other Orders, making proselytes, or 
founding colleges and residences, ns ibey wore beloved almost 
beyond all measure by tlu! King of Portugal, as wo shall liere- 
aftor see. But Imw was it after the lapse of a century ? When 
other sea-faring milions also came forward, cRpccially the French, 
Dutcli, mill Fnglish, to panieipate in the groat hunt after the 
riches of India, and, as by degrees the power of the first 
despoiler collapsed on all sides, llien came also the downfall of 
the Jesuit dominion. As 1 shall horeai'ter, in the fourth, fifth. 
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iind seventh books of this work, come to spoak of tiiu way m 
which tho Jesuits conducted themselves during the height of 
their glory in India it is sufficient for us to know at present 
that, during the period of a liundred years, the Society of Jesus 
was the sole ruler in India in matters connected witli religion 
and tlio Church. 

I'lioy were also quite as fortunate in Japan, although with 
much greater trouble than in India, and so far back as the year 
1573, only twenty years after the death of Xavier, they were 
able to congratulate themselves on tho possession of largo 
establishments in about half of the hundred small kingdoms 
into which the great Empire was divided. Moreover it was a 
fact, that already at that time more than two hundred thousand 
Japanese, exclusive of women and children, had come under 
their banner, and it may bo considered no exaggeration at all to 
say that tho Popes of Romo c.xulted over lliis circumstance, 
declaring that they would never rest satisfied until they had 
brought the whole of Japan under the dominion of Christen¬ 
dom. But wliat had the Jesuits to thank for this result? 
Simply and solely their own cunning, and the circumstaneo 
that Japan formed no single and entire sovereignty ruled Overby 
One single monarch. It had from the first, become obvious to 
Xavier that, in order to gain ovor tho Japanese to his opinions, 
it would be necessary for him to mix himsidf up with theirs also, 
and on that account, as we liavc already seen, he commenced 
his operations as a Bonze. The associates ho had left behind 
liim in Japan, namely Come do Torresi, Juan Eernandez, 
Cosmos, or whatever might be their names, adopted the same 
convenient system of morality, and each took good oaro of 
himself, as it is said, to get into tho house by tho door. Tlio 
place, thouglit they, cannot be curried by storm, but by quite 
gently creeping on all fours; and protected by treneho,s, tlio holy 
fathers made their advances, and placed before the garrison such 
easy and agreeable conditions that they could liardly fail to 
yield. After conversion tho Jesuit fathers still allowed their 
followers, although they had received tho sacrament of baptism, to 
frequent the heathen pagodas, and to pray on their knees before 
their gods Jehiseliu, Daitotu, Eatziman, Eottei, or by whatever 
other munes they might be called, if thtiy in thonght only 
iraiisferrud their worship and adoration to Christ! Stiri their 
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sonqiiost would not liavc been so easy, nor would it Inive 
eertiiinly buon estonded witliin so wide a eirolo, bad it not 
boon aswiste.l in a largo measure by tlio breaking up of the great 
empire. Kaob of their different siualter kings merely sought, 
indeed, his own aggrandizomont, and not that of tlie common 
fatherland ; a continual jealousy consiapicntiy reigned amongst 
all, and an ever-enJuring envy and hatred prevailed among the 
rivals. To none of them was anything else at heart than the 
depreeiiitiori and disparagement of their neighbour, and every 
moans that tended thereto was hailed wii.h hearty woleome. 
Especially nevc‘i'al of tliose petty despots believed that great 
advantages nu)ukl accrue to them, if they entered into commercial 
relationship with a seafaring nation su(di as the Portuguese, or 
if they succtcdod in forming an allianeo with those brave men 
who had, just ut that time, dcspoilod India. By wliat means 
could they attain this object more easily than through intor- 
eoiu’sc with tlie Jesuits? .1 have already apprised tlie reader of 
the receplioii, given to Erancis Xavier by Edward do Gama in the 
soaport of Baugo ; and, us the Jesuits wein universally met by 
the Portuguese sailors with servile submission, wherever a Portu¬ 
guese ship lay at anchor iii a Japanese Imrhour, the sons of Loyola 
might indeed be certain that their captain would ho sure to 
place the ni(3u at their disposal, ns, at the same time, their Order 
was all powcri'uJ at the Court of Lisbon. Not a few, accordingly, 
of those min ir kings made haste to make themselves as friendly 
ns possible with the Loyolites, and, on the j)rinoiplo that “one 
hand washes the other," gave them as much assislauco as they 
possibly couid. Soine of them, indeed, even allowed themselves 
to bo baptised, by which example their subjects were naturally 
led to do the like, and then, conjoined to the act of baptism, for 
the most parr, a liberal donation of lands was at the same time 
given to the Jesuits, upon whiidi, after boeoming settled, they 
might erect their respective colleges and residences. We 
learn, for instance, respecting tlic King of Omura, that, in the 
year 1502, he assigned to the Jesuits, for tlioir own particular 
use, the town of Voooziura, with all the villages within a radius 
of five miles ; ami if oilier princes did nut go quite so far as this, 
they, at least, presented tho missionaries with all the cloisters 
I'or whicli they hud occasion. Tho Jesuits tlum, iu short, after a 
few decades, acquired a most extruordimiry influence in Japan, 
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and evon in Miako, tho sent of the Dairi, they succeeded in 
estahlisliing a oolloffe along witli a noviciate ; and, as they were 
once before known to do, oven made use of their power to 
threaten therewith the rulers initnical to them. What do I say— 
to tlireatcn! That is by far too mild an expression, ns, from 
threatening they often came to action; that is to say, the Black 
Cloaks beguiled tho converted princes into making an attack on 
the unconverted, and exerted their wliolo power and influence, in 
tliis way, to obtain a victory for the former. 

Many volumes might bo written concerning these everlast¬ 
ing machinations, excitations, and houndings on of the Japanese 
one against tho other, tho consoqiiouco being that the history of 
Japan at that time cotisisteJ in nothing else than a constant 
catalogue of insurrections, rebciiions, conspiracies, wars, and 
massacres ; each of these fraternal feuds, liowevcr, and each of 
these rchellions, &;c., over aided tho Jesuits to a new triumpli, 
and at last to such a pkch did matters come that, in tho year 
1685, three of the converted kings, namely, those of Bungo, 
Arima, and Omnra, oi-ganisod under their guidance a brilliant 
embassy to the then reigning Pope, Gregory XIII., in order to 
render homage to tlio head of Christciidorn, 

This was glory, indeed! Truly such splendid results could 
hardly have been brought about by all the other Orders put 
together; but tho Pope himself, also, showed himself grateful, 
and forthwith, tlirough a Special Bull, forbade for the future 
all monks or other eoclosiustics from going to Japan, with the 
object of exercising any^ ecclesiastical function whatever, without 
his express permission, under the penalty of being subjected to 
the greater oxcoinmunicaiioii. 

In this manner was .lapan given over to the unrestrained 
spoliation of the Jesuits, and one may easily imagine that they 
well knew’ how to make full use of their opportunity. In what 
respect, however, did Christianity gain by this ? Certainly 
in none whatever, but, on tho contrary, it was simply hurtful 
to it, as the Ghrisliauity which was taught by the Jesuits 
in Japan had nothing whatever of its character but the name, 
not even its tenor, as it soon bccamo evident that tlic Jesuits, in 
fact, fahricuted a life of Christ especially adapted to meet tho 
ideas of tlie Japanese, in which they represented tho son of the 
wife of the carpenter as coming into the world arrayed in 
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purple, govei'iiitig as King of Jucluli, and dying on liis bed of 
state in all tlio glory of a inonareli. Still loss was done for 
the ediioati in of the bnpti.sod dupiinese; on llie contrary, they 
were allowcal (lesigiiedly to rctiiiu all their old superstitions 
along with their depraved hubits and vices of scuisnality.* 

It was iruoh more dillionlt, however, for the Jesuits to pene¬ 
trate into iJhina tluin into Japan, as at that time the former 
empire was oompletiJy closed against all foreigners, and the 
strong door could not ho opened eitluu' by force or artifice. 
Kruneis Xavier, as wo have already boon made aware, died 
within sigi t of its inviting coasts; nor did it fare any better 
with otlicrs of bis Order, more esp(!cially with brethren Micbuel 
Kuggieri, and Ibizuio, who, coming one from Groa, the other 
from Mac 10 , attempted for thirty years to climb the Cliineso 
rocks, as .batiier Vidigno ex^n'osses luimscdf This diflicult 
problem was, liowovcr, at last solved by one of them, no other 
than tlie coltshratod Mathias Hied. 

Born in ihe same year in wliich Xavier died, to wit, on tlm 
6th of Oclober 155;^, his birth-place was tho town of Macerata, 
in tlie distdet of Ancona. Ho, at a very curly age, showed great 
capabilities, and, after aoi^uiring to sonio e.Ktent the old lan¬ 
guages, lie proceeded to Homo in llm year 1508, in order thoro 
to study law. He tlieii heeauiu acquaiiiled with the Jesuit 
fathers, and more cs[)ccially with latynex and Salmoron, and 
their perse vering efforts at length succueded in winning over tho 
highly-gif.ed young man to their Order. At tlie age of nine¬ 
teen, he entered as a novice into the (Joilegium llomauum, and 
began to go through the ordinary course in it; but Pater 
Baligimno, who at that lime was the head of tho Novice 
tiouso, soon diseovercil that young Afatiiias possessed an extra¬ 
ordinary talent for mathematics and mechanics. Who could 
have been more rejoiced at this than the Jc.suil fathers ? Por 
several ye its bad tliey endeavoured in vain to get bold of some¬ 
one possessed of this talent, 

* In the yeai'K tlic pioua ecclcHiastir-H, A.iitojiiniis de St. Maria, 

Fraucvs Alniodu, and Jean Ihiptint, ti’jividlc«l all over tho by order of 

the Popti, aiid from their KtatementH it is aj-rpanuit, aa ia allowed by the 
Jesuith, tin t llio Japiinosc continued ntill to eiirvy on all their old idol 
oereni-,u.iies, and only practiced that <»f (IhriKtianity nocretly. The Jesuits 
themselves do not at all deny UiIh, but mi tii«> contrary admit it. Tlni 
Apostlt^ hfi.d on ployed tho same incauw towiirda tho converted Jews and 
houthents. 
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As soon as it had boon brought to the knowledge of the 
Genera], through tlie reports current in India and Japan, that 
the Chinese of distinction had an especially great leaning to the 
cultivation of the so-called exact sciences, as, for example, 
niathcmatics, chemistry, and astronomy, as well also of the 
mechanical arts, and that anyone who distinguished himself 
in those paths would be highly esteemed by them, it was 
determined to send into the “Empire of the Centre," in the 
garb of a Chinese sKva?it, a well-armed Jesuit, deeply instructed 
in such knowledge, and it was not unnatural therefore that 
the Chief of tlio Order should rejoice in having at last found 
the long-sought-for talent. 

The pursuit of theology was consequently instantly thrown 
aside by Kicci, in order, on the other hand, to prosecute his 
studies in mathematics, chemistry, and astronomy, and with 
this object the most celebrated teachers and professors of those 
sciences available at the period in Rome were had in requisi¬ 
tion for Iiim. This young man was at the same time instructed 
in mechanical learuiug, and more especially in the art of 
making physical instruments, that of watch-making not being 
neglected. Ricci acquired a knowledge of all these branches 
with wondoiTul acumen, as well in practice as in theory. It 
nevertheless took him fully eight years before he had entirely 
perfected himself. 

He now embarked for the East, not, however, immediately for 
China, but for Goa, tiie head and central point of the Asiatio 
mission. It was hero, in the College ol the Holy Raul, that the 
finishing touches were given to his education, and, more parti¬ 
cularly, he there acquired a knowledge of the Chinese language 
so perfectly, that he was quite capable of being taken for a native 
of the Celestial Empire. He applied himself to it with untiring 
zeal, and at last, after four years more, he was now considered 
to be perfect in this respect. 

Nothing furtlicr was now wanting to hinder him from pro¬ 
ceeding to his destination, and he therefore embarked in 
September 1583, in tlie aUire of a Lama, or Ro priest, for China, 
where he presently landed in a small sea-port town called 
Tschao-tclieu. Eo is only another term for Buddha, and a 
Lama, or Fo Priest, thus signifies the same in China as Bonze 
does in Japan. He did not dare, at first, indeed, to approach 
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Canton or any of the other largo cities, for fear of being I’ocog’ 
nisod as a Enropijan ; he hold it to bo more prudent to work 
quietly frtan below upwards, and on that account had he, 
indeed, dressed himself in tlio modest nttiro of a Lama. Ho 
advanced s i far during the first year as to give instruction to 
the young in mathematiers and the other sciences, and thus 
soon won oonfidonoo for himself in the neighhonrhood. Ho 
also suceeeded in interesting in himself several of the superior 
officials, or mandarins, as they are called in China, by executing 
a geographical chart of the Celestial Umpire, a thing unheard of 
before in China. For his main ohject, however, that is the con¬ 
version of the Chinese to the Christian religion, he dared not at 
first nt(empt much, at all events in public, but he contented 
himself in this respect rather by insinuating in the intervals of 
his teaching some points of Christian doctrines, hut only such 
ns did not appear to be in contradiction to the religious views of 
the Chinese. 

There e.Nistod nt that lime in this largo Empire, and there 
now, indeed, are to be found, two systems of religion,* which 
maintain tlurnstdves side by side witlunit being inimical to each 
other, both possessing an equal right to flourish, both having 
equal support from the Emperor and his officials. Regarding 
the one, the Buddhist religion, or, ns it is called in China, the 
religion of t'o, wo already know something in Japan, con¬ 
sequently T liave nothing i’urther to say of it here than this, 
that its followers are, for the most ]>art, to be found among 
the lower classes of the people; it is polytheism, with its monks 
and nuns, its cdoisters, its iniraclos, and its superstitions. The 
other religious system was that established by Confucius, or 
more correcr.ly Kung-fu-tse, and which, as I have already 
remarked, and now repeat, consists merely in a pure morality 
having muoh rosomhlance to Christianity. The followers of 
this latter system, also, to whom belong all the educated classes, 
along with the whole Court and body of Mandarins from the 
lowest to the highest grade, bestow upon the founder of it 
divine honour, alldiough they admit that lie was a mere man; 

* A third rcli^ioiifl Hyatom was not also uncommoH} the Tao faith, or, 
as it was culled the “ Roiifjtoii of the rij^ht way.” This system, however, has 
long been almost completely amalgamated with Thiddhism; it ia on that 
account not nccossary to make any nartifuihu’ meutiuu of it. 
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they reject all polytlieism, along with miracles, and, inrtrhor, 
heathenish religious pomp and doeoration. 

Under such circumstances as these it was easy for liicci to 
insinuate into his teaching the moral fundamental truths of 
Christianity, without coming into collision with the Chinese, 
and he was thus, indeed, enabled, without allowing any antagon¬ 
ism to them, to proceed so far “us to compose expressly for 
the Chinese a Ohristian catechism," as everything in this little 
hook harmonised with the teaching of Confueins. On the other 
hand, ho carefully avoided all mention to any of his scholars 
of the dootrino of the Trinity, of the birtli and ascension of 
Christ, of the Ucdomjition, or of any oilier Ohristiun mystery, and, 
in the said cuteehism all such matters wore oniitted. One thus 
sees that he advanced sti^althily with double craftiness, in that 
in the first place he merely here and there itisinimted some¬ 
thing of Christianity, a)id, secondly, he adajitoJ sncli Christianity 
to Chinese ideas ; in otlior words, ho rc-modcllod it to suit 
China. After that Iticci Inul thus carried on hia operations for 
some years in the neiglihoiirhooa of Tscliao-toheu, and made 
himself otherwise thoroughly irmstor of Chinese manners and 
customs, ho went on into the neighbouring kingdom of Kiang-Sy, 
and, somewhat later on, into Nanking, where ho passed himself 
olf as a literary savant of the religion of Confucius, in tlie rich 
attire worn by such, whilst he, at the same lime, practised as a 
physician. In the latter capacity lie became acquainted with a 
mandarin of very higli rank, who called liira in on account or 
the illness of a sick son, wlio lind boon badly treated by the 
Chinese medical practitioners, and, a.a ho was successful in 
bringing liim round, tbc mandarin invited him to Poking, the 
capital of tlio Chinese empire. 'I'liis was precisely whui, Hieoi 
had for a long time striven to accomplish, and he therefore 
responded to the cull in the year 1595 with the most joyful 
feeling of zeal. He soon earac also to get acquainted with 
the higher classes of the community among the Po(i8ohe,s of his 
highly-conditioned patron, and everyone was amazed at the 
wonderful knowledge which he brought to light. Ho, moreover, 
strove especially to make friends at Court, in order that he 
might obtain an introduction to the Emperor himself, a.ud, tliat 
he might the more ea.sily attain his object, he approached even 
the lowest Court officials with the most cringing flattery, while 
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li'? others, according to tlieir dispositions, with presents 
and bribes. Ho finally, in the year 1001, caused himself to he 
so much talked about among those iminudiately surrounding 
the Empo'or Van-Lio, ihuL the latter, hearing of the wonders 
produced by the learned llicni, especially concerning n self- 
striking cock, bocavno curious to inspect the apjiaratus, and 
ordered tic possessor of it to ho brought before him. llioci 
presented himself lieforo tho monarch, and not only brought with 
him the “self-striking clock,” inade by himself, whicli had 
a very fiii<! appearance, hut also sovc.ral other rneohanical 
curiosities which had Iiithcrto been unknown in China. Of 
course, ho brought these not alone to exhibit them, hut to lay 
them, aa presents, at the foot of llie Ifmperor, who was so 
delighted with them, and especially with tho clock, that, after 
the difiiniasal of tlie disguised Jesuit, he s])ent several hours in 
watcliing the action of the works, tho revolution of tho indicator, 
aa well aa the means for striking. Not contented with this, His 
Majesty rc(|uired tliat his wives, along witli tho Empress mother, 
should idso b(3 brought to inspect this marvellous production. 
But, alas ! what with the constant inariipulation, making it per¬ 
petually strike, and winding it up, it happened that it suddenly 
got out of order and stopped, whereupon Van-TJe hocaine in- 
consohihlc at this “ extinguished life,” and with a ooinplaining 
expression exclaimed to Ricci, wlio had been qui(.'kly summoned, 
“ She is d(:ad.” Tin; Jesuit, however, comforting him with these 
words, “ She shall soon live again, if the Son of Heaven [the 
title given to the Emperor] orders it,” took tho clock home with 
him, and put it all right again in the oonvse of a few hours 
without miieli trouble, h’roin this time forth Ricci had, as may 
be said, the ga.inc in his own hand.s, aa tho Emperor could now 
no longer do without him, or, rather, Ricci contrived to 
render himself ituliapensahle to His Majo.sty. He knew at 
once how so to make use of tho monarch's weakness for machin¬ 
ery, to obtain a commission from him for a whole quantity of 
clocks and watches, and, aa they were procured from Goa, they 
were, of cc>ursc, accompanied by other Fathers, and ho naturally 
was himself appointed to be supervisor of clocks, as who, besides 
him, was capable of kecjiing the numerous works in order ? 
Then, again, this Father Mathias, ii.s it; apjioars, engaged in 
anotherof the favourite sciences of the Emperor, namely, in that 
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of astronomy, and, lastly, the wily Jesuit managed to show his 
acquaintance as well with chemistry and matljenintics. Such 
uncommon endowments ns tlmso certainly deserved recognition, 
and, consequently, Viin-Lio could no longer refrain from bestow¬ 
ing upon the Father the distinction of Court Mandarin, con¬ 
sisting in the position of a superior Court official. Moreover, 
he made him the present of a largo house in the city, in order 
to establish a college, and endowed it with an enormous in¬ 
come, as in it astronomers, mnthcmnticinns, chemists, opticians, 
and other artists of every description wero to be educated. 
It was, thus, no Christian college, nor in any respect an 
educational institution for future priests of any particular 
denomination, but merely a higli scientific institution whore the 
chief inhabitants of lacking iniglit send their sons, in order 
that they might be instructed and made as skilful as Mathias 
Ricci and his newly-arrived associates. Of course, Christian 
instruction was not altogether excluded from the place, but it 
was only of such a natiiro as not to rouse against it the opposi¬ 
tion of the young nobility and their Mandarin parents. On the 
contrary, Ricci and his associates only taught what Confucius 
tiad liinglit before, and what had won for that religious founder 
Ids well-merited place in Heaven. They avoided either attack¬ 
ing Chinese habits and customs, or even making but slight 
objections to them, hut on the other hand, they ratlier just 
allowed their pupils to live on quietly in the way they had been 
accustomed to do. They might continue, for instance, to pray 
as before to their household gods, if they had any. They might, 
as before, attend their lantern-feasts, and sonl-feasts, the fete of 
Pholo, and all similar Chinese religions festivities. They miglit 
sacrifice at the graves of deceased relatives, and, when sick, 
might provide themselves with the “Luin,” that is, with the 
prescribed Passe-par-tout, which the T.ama priests require as an 
entrance into the other world ; they miglit, on arriving at the 
age of puberty, observe the custom of the plunility of wives, 
and take to themselves as inimy spouses and concuhiiies as they 
desired; they might even take to wife their own sisters, 
should they wish it, and, moreover, relationship of any kind 
formed no impediment to inarriage. They might do all this, 
and still more, if they wonid only allow themselves to be 
baptised, and just declare their wish to become Christians; 
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»o, wii.b tbo ^'iow of nvoidinp any opiiosition,* the Jesuit 
fiitliers cairicd out to the fullest ex(<!ut all such customs and 
cerenionios. It, was thus certaiiiiy iniulo as easy and convenient 
for them as it reasonably could bo 1 and us little as possible 
was deinnnibtd in return. On tbc titliur band, such immense 
advantages wore promised tliein, ibat it would have been indeed 
a perfect marvel bad they not been etitrappcd. All the scionea 
of Europe was freely offered them for I, lie present life, and by 
means of such knowledge tlu;y might thus be enabled to surpass 
all their fe'low■countryiruai, so that, for the future, tbo Emperor 
would only select from their number bis governors, generals, 
and ministers. As regards tlic life to come, too, they might 
thus secure for themselves such an eternally onduring happiness, 
and a glorious place in 'I'Icn, i.c. heaven, that all the rest, and 
even the souls of those who were burning in hell-fire, must on 
that account greatly envy them, and all this might be attained 
for nothing more of n saorifice iban mej-ely a declaration of 
the desire eif being beinieforcn oaiiod Obrislians. No, indeed, 
nothing more, 1 repeat, than this; but along with this declara¬ 
tion, bo it well understood, was the obligation oonjoinod of 
having no other spiritual advisers than the Jesuit Eathers. 
Herein lay the point, lor when th(! Eathers became, first of all, 
the confessors and spiritual advisers of a family, it wa.s as much 
as if all tlio members of the family had sworn allegiance to 
them. 

In this manner Ricci succeeded in securing an extremely 
influential position at the Court of I’rkiii, and the consequouco 
was that he was not only perinitled to build a oburch adjoining 
the college, but bo was enalilod also to establisb colleges and 
enurcbes in otber towns in tin; great Empire, by means of 
his associat‘3, I'f wiiom he constantly obtained an accession in 
numbers from Goa, It must not bo believed, however, that he 

' This is ropoi'tail in a lottar fmm the Jesuit Tniiatius Lnbo, cluterl 12th 
Septcinlii. r KiCij, to the l''raiit;iM-,'ni l'’ii,tlu?f, Antonio ilo Saint Marie. 1 may 
especially me itioii, once for ail, that what is related hero concerning the 
ChriMtian teaching o£ the Jesuits in Ghiiia is but an extract taken from 
tho reports oi the Ji-suits theinselvoa. A.h, tor instance, from the gi'eat 
work on Ghina by Du llalde, from tho memoranda of Fatliero Le Conte and 
Martini, from tho rc])oi't of Eather .Iloyni, as also from the posthumous 
writings of Iticci liimsclf; allusion is not made to tlio false imputations 
emanating iro n enemies to tho Ju.saits, but to facts confirmed by the Joanit 
iciasionaripB tnonnelvcs. 

8 
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]iad 110 cliiricnlties to conlcncl with in tliis respect. On the 
contrary, the priests of tlic Fo religion, in particular, did 
(■'verything in their power to throw suspicion on Iiim and ins 
associiites, and succeeded so far at Canton, in tlic year 160S, that 
the Governor there ordered Franz Martinez to be hiislinadood, 
to which punishment lie snccninhed, and yielded up the ghost. 
Father Longobnrdi, also, nearly shfired the same, fate, and even 
Ricci himself was within an iico of being overthrown by a cabal 
got tip against him by the great llonzc of Peking. He contrived, 
however, to mako such good use of the friendship wliich the 
Emperor entertained towards liirn, that he came off at last 
trinniphant, and the blow intended for him and his assooiates 
fell baclf upon his enemies.* On the whole, therefore, his 
mission had been so marvellously snceessful that, in 1610, when 
dentil overtook liiin, it might be correctly boasted concerning 
him that ho had cflectcd, during his twenty-seven years’ 
operations in China, as innch, if not more than Francis Xavier 
had done in India and .lapan; not, ho’vever, had ho efFocted 
iinytliing of consequence for Christianity, for what he taught 
certainly hud hut little more than just the iinmo of Christiiinity, 
and totally deviated from the religious principles of the Romim 
Catholic faith. But so far as his Order was concerned, he 
opened up for it the largest cinyiire in tlie world, in which was to 
bo gained an immensity of power, riches and glory; in lliis 
respect things had been ju'operly handled.t 

Not long after tlio death of Ricci, his great protector and 
patron the Emperor Van-T.io also died, and under his successor, 
I’icn-ki, who also did not reign long, tlio niitivo priests fre- 

* TTic Court intriguo to wliioli I have alludeJ aliovo vva.s oocasii^yed by a 
master-stroke of inuominy, in tlnit tlic Emperor was made to suspect the 
Oraiid Itonsje by means of a liboJ, circulated through tlm Court ot Pekinj,', a 
document probably haviiin Ricci for its author, being not only spread 
about but also clearly fabricated. Tln! (lovernor of Canton, too, who luid so 
maltreated Fallier .Martinet, came off badly, ns, for his ofTicioiisnesK, ho 
was removed from bin aovenmiout to one of less iinportaiu'.e, and must 
have held himself to have been fortunato in cHcapiiig with so mild a 
punishment. 

t The bj;nt proof of how Ricci troubled himsolf about Christianity lies 
in the fact of his literary activity. ITc wrote for the ChiucHo and the 
support of his mission, among otherK, the following woi'ks;—(1) The 
Practical SlathematicH of Clavins, (2) the six first books of Euclid, (a) the 
SpliRvoa of Euclid, (-.1) a Treatise on .Physics, (.'>) a Method of Making |-inu 
Dials, ((i) tlm Art of Employing Astrolobiums, (7) on the Use of Jiie Spinet, 
(8) a Catechism of Moral Philosophy—the same in which he devclepu ]ii« 
(iliinn.se CJiristianity. h'roni tlie.se po.sthumous publicationa I think we can 
best form a judgment respeoting the “ Apostlo of China,” 
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t|iiontly rcaow(;d tlioii'ct]ili!iivoiirf< to ol)tiiiii a dourcc prohibitiutt; 
the proceedings of llio intruding foreigners. Inttigue i'ollowed 
intrigue, c ilnnniiiition oidiimniutioii, eoiuplaiiit comphiiirt, wliile 
at one tim.' this jiarlv, at uiiotiier tliat party, appciired likely to 
got the upper hand. 

It wouki naturally ho of but little interest to the reader wore 
I to enter inori' fully into dot.ail regariling these nmttci's, and I 
tvillj thoi'cfoi'o, only remark that the .li^snits wore at one time on 
the point oJ' being (ioinphu.cly foihul. The (fovornor of the king¬ 
dom ol' Iviing' Nan, Ibr oxaniple, who, in the year Kilo, resided 
in Nanking, do.elared liiinself to ho, their particular eiieniy, and 
not only pnhlished a circumstiuitinl d('(U'eo against i.Iieni, which 
lie transmi.tod to the Court, but also actually comnienccd to 
expel them, oven witlmut waiting for the uiiproval and sanction 
of liigher nuthority. The Govea-nor of tlio neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of Qiiang' Tong now followed his c.xample in this respect, 
and in these portions of the enormous ouipin: the Jesuits siilforcd 
tlie most cruel persecution. Tlioir colleges were closed and 
their chuvchi.'s pulled down ; they wi're lln'inselves llirown into 
the closest jirison, bastinadoed, and then packed itito a ship like 
bales of goods, and transported out of tlio country In i\Iacao. 
Tile autboritica ouglit, liowevtu', to buve waited a little before 
acting thus, lest tlio Court of I’ekiug luiglit possibly interfere, 
seeing llnit the .Icsuits still remained in the higlicst repute there, 
ns mulheinatieiaus, astronomers, chemists, musicians, and incclia- 
nicians. This interference, however, did not take pla.ee, and the 
Nanking decree of expulsion was, on tlio conti'ary, imiuoiliatcly 
confirmed, probably from the fact of the memorandum of the 
Governoi' o:' Kiung obtaining unansweraldc support on the 
points of coni])lainl. And it may he remarked tliat the .)esuit.s 
themselves cbsiuved unbroken silence rega.vditig tliis circum¬ 
stance ill tlicii' liitherto most detailcil report.s on China, 

Political oveiils now, Ilowever, oeeuni'il, which Inul the elfcet 
of bringing the pious h'atlK'rH into higiicr liouour than they 
had cv('r beku'o 'nijoju.'d, 'I’hu Tartars, a ninm.u'Ous and bravo 
race of people, whose home lay in tlie uorthern frontier of the 
empire, had I'or a long time past givi.ii rise to frightful trouble 
to the Enrjicvor of China, who hud been only able to repel the 
inroads c^f tliose nonuul hordes by mustering- his whole forces 
against lliem. It was an inroad of this description that tmde 
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place in tlie j^eur IGIR, and the Khan of 'I'nrlary, called by the 
Cliinese historians tlie thief “ Thien-l\lin," penetrated almost to 
the very walls of Pehing. I'lio Emperor was now in groat 
straits, as his cowardly people fought badly, and it was much 
to bo feared that oven Peking itself might fall into the hands of 
the enemy. Then, again, klaiularin Sou, one of the highest 
officials of the Empire, whom the Jesuits, through his pious 
daughter, Kandide, who liad been baptised by thorn, and 
solomuly proclaimed to bo a saint, had got completely into 
their power, counsollod the Emporor to solicit the pious Fathers 
to obtain tho assistance of Portuguese officers and, in par¬ 
ticular, artillerists, in order that, from tlioir superior attain- 
]nents in the art of war, tho enemy might he driven back. Tho 
Emperor with grtiat joy welcomed this counsel. The Jesuits, of 
course, most readily coiujilied with his wishes, not, however, 
exeept under certain conditions, among which wore included 
naturally tho solemn abrogation of the Nanking docroe of ex¬ 
pulsion. The result was that after the successful defeat of the 
Tartars tho Emperor fell completely into tho hands of tho 
Jesuits, who at the same time in this way obtained tho keys of 
government. Full power w.as then agtiin accorded to them to 
erect colleges in all the cities of the Empire, and also churches 
ns well in connection with tho former ; and it cannot bo doubted 
that they made tlio most unrestrained use of this privilege. 

The incursions of tlio Tartars did not by any means cease 
with tho defeat of Thicn-Min, hut were still renewed more 
than ever during tlie reign of tho Emperor Hoai-tsong, the 
successor of 'Tien-ki. Matters, however, became still worse 
when Priuee Li-tso-tehing raised a rebellion, and with the aid 
of 70,000 "Tartar cavalry advanced on Peking. There could not 
be any question of long resistance, and in despair Hoai-tsong 
along with all his wives committed suicide in his Palace, where¬ 
upon Li-tsc-tchiiig took possession of tho throne. Put if the 
capital ]mid him lioiringo, it did not thereupon follow, as a neces¬ 
sary eousequmice, that the whole province should do so likewise, 
and such iuGiiito ooiifu.sion ensued throughout tho Chinese 
Empire that shortly no ono could distinguish between a cook 
and a butler. Deep was the misery that reigned among all tho 
friemls of the fatherland, and still more dire wore the necessities 
of tlio people. Tlie Jesuits, however, on the other hand, rubbed 
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tlioir hands with joy, well hnovving how to fish in troubled waters, 
and to eaeli of the dill'erent preLeiulers who were striving with 
eacii other for the iniistery they promised rnountains of gold in 
return for coi'tain tulviiulages. 'J'ho two Futliers, Collor and 
Bchall, nuulu tliemselvea more partieularly conspicuous in this 
respect, and it is really wortli while to look a little more closely 
into their conduct, whilst both of them—not on their own account, 
it is true, hut by the order of their Getu'rai in Eomo, who held 
all the threads of tlic miudiinery—opcratcd in entirely opposite 
camps. 'IMiue, while 'I’lini-Iiie, a grandson of the Emperor 
Van-Lie, allowed liiinsidf to lie proclaimed Kmperor in the 
province of Ohan Sy, Eatlier (hdler ai. once attached himself to 
his side, h inging along with him Doctor Lucca, a good engineer 
officer, and, si ill better, Jesuit, besides several other Fathers 
among whom was Martin lloyin. Moreover, besides those 
mentioned wore several lay I’ortiiguesc, all of them being 
officers, who were sent to him by the fdovernor of Macao, to bo 
atlaclicd to liis suite, Bo that, eouso(|ueutly, lie could make an 
appearance with some ostcnlalion. (loilcr thus acting, 'J'umdjio 
was thereby soon brought to tlie couviclion tliat it would now 
be no dilbculi matter, while tlic Obristiaiis luid ranged thern- 
selvea on ids side, to bring the wdiolo of (Jliiiia under subjection. 
Here was, tlion, already an influential juirty, and Cofler promised 
their iiniaiimoiis support as soon as the Frinco had been himself 
baptised, along with bis wives and cliihlrcn. The latter con¬ 
sidered a. itib-, ns be did not ipiite know at this time wbether 
he might not, by so acting, give too much olfence to the 
great mas a of the Ghinese people ; hut, in the meantime, as nows 
came of tee defeat of his forces by the onomy, he coiisentod to 
allow liis wives and children at least to be publicly baptised, 
though lu biinsclf did not “outwardly" rRooguise Christianity. 
In return for this concession, it wets agreed Unit Peter Cofler 
should create a Christian army, under the command of Lucca. 
Doth of these events took jila<;e, that is, the baptism and tile 
comnieiict meiit of the assembling together by Luccti of a small 
army. 'flic two spouses of 'I'lim-Lie received the names of 
Helena and Anna ; tliese, first of all, were immediately recjuired 
to Send to the Pope Ale.xiinder VI I , l.lirougli Pater Michael 
Iloym, auiograpb letters, dated Itli Jteccmlier Hi.'lO, wherein they 
assured i.be Holy FulIku-, tlm representative of Clirist ii[)()U 
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earth, that the wlidlo of Cliina had subjected itself to him with 
the most profound devotion.* The lieir to the throne, how¬ 
ever, 'ruin-Tyin, was christened "Constantine,” and Cofler drew 
up his horoscope in the, following words; “The child born at 
midnight, like tlio Son of God, shall be fortunate in everything, 
and resemble a sun whicli will ovorsjircad all China witli good 
fortune.” Considering all this, then, one would have naturally 
been imdined now to come to the conviction that the Jesuila 
had thoroughly sided with tlic pretender Turn-Lie, and had col¬ 
lectively worked to procure for him the victory over all his 
opponents for the throne. It was not so, however, for they played 
quite the same kind of game, besides, with another of the pre¬ 
tenders ; seeing that, without doubt, one or other of these must 
eventually suocecd in carrying off the palm, 'fo wit, then, after 
that Li-tse tolling had seized upon Poking, Osan-Quoi, a brother 
of the deceased Emperor, cidlccling in Mantcluiria a large army 
by means of the treasure which he had brought along with him, 
placed himself at the head thereof, and, entering China, laid 
siege at once to Peking, and compelled Li-tso-tching to abdicate 
the throne. 

He, however, immediately ailcr this, died, and bequeathed 
the inheritance to his only son, Schim-tcliin, who forthwith 
armed himself with his whole power in order to subjugate 
also the remaining provinces of China, and put an end thereby 
to all other pretenders to tlie throne. Ho was known to be a 
bravo commander, and as bo could place confidence in his well- 
exercised ariny, ho did not allow himself to doubt for a moment 
that the result of the coming struggle would turn out anything 
else than favourable for him. Nevertheless, while he, like so 
many bravo warriors before and after him, was wedcTod to 
belief in tlie influence of the stars, before commencing operations 
he determined to cciusult them and ascertain wdiat was to bo his 
fate. He tliereforo ordered Adam Bchull, the Jesuit who at that 
time held the position of astronomer to the Peking College, to 
consult the luaivens niglitly. Hchall.liko another Seui, did what 
was demanded of him, and foretold to the valiant Schun-tcliin 

* This dooutnent also, to -whiidi Iho Joeiiits nttacli not a little importance, 
as it v/aa a proof of the liif;li ostiinatioii in whicli tlioy were held at the 
Court can ho road in in l)u llaldo'e /.icsn-q.'/ion i/c In. Vliinc, torn, iii, 

p, 301. 
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that hr; woald not only obtain a most f^lorioiig viotnry, but that 
he should also setairo for himself and his posterity easy pos¬ 
session of the whole oidosLial onijdro. Stdjun-trdiin now 
advanced witli Ins aiuny, f;onqncrinj( one province alter another, 
and ended by overthrowing Tiim-Lie. He took him prisoner, 
indeed, ah ng with his whole family, and caused all the 
members thereof, including his firstborn, Tam-'l'ym, to wliorn 
Andreas Xavier CoflrT had predicted surdi a glorious future, 
to be miserably strangled. Nothing, however, happened to 
the Jesniti who had been hitherto working at the Court of 
the comiuered one, as tlioy came over in a body, by order of 
Schall, intc the camp of the conqueror, he litiving all this time 
the patent of Vicar-General of the China Mission in his pocket, 
given to him by the General ol'tlio Order. It turned out, then, 
tlial the Je.mit.s Inid hi'cu working at the same lime in each of 
the two hostile camps, and, no doubt, had the goddess of fortune 
shown herself I'avournhle to Turn-Lie, they would likewise have 
come over ;ust the same to liim. 'I’lup' now, however, extolled 
imineiisely tho mighty Sclinu-tehin, ami he proved himself to 
bo so gracious to tbem that, at llio lime of liis death, in 10(1], 
altliough not more than eighty years from the advent of Ricci in 
the oountrj, they po6ses.s('d no fewer than thii’ty-eiglit colleges 
and residences, along with 151 ehundn's, JMoreover, Rater Adam 
ttcliall canned matters to smdi an extreme extent that his most 
gracious m Jiiarch actually bestowed upon him the dignity of a 
inanda.riu of the fiitst rank, nominating him also, at the same 
time, supreme bead of the Luropoau llonzes and president of the 
Tribunal of M.ntliemalios of llie Celestial Lmpire. This was one 
of the higliHst and most influential positioms in Cliiiia, and Adam 
ScballTvas no longer to be seen in public unless attired in the 
riebpst Stull's, covered all over with precious stom;s, sitting in a 
palankin borne by twedve slaves, and escorted by a squadron of 
his own body-guard, being [trotecled from tho rays ol'tlio aim bv 
an enormo IS umbrella, under wliicli be was continually fanned 
by numerous attendants, and regarded with the utmost respect 
by crowds of people, who made way for him obsequiously in order 
to escape being driven aside by blows from bamboo staves. 
Moreover, the great Enqteror, besides loading him with riches, 
presented uim with a large, palace in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood oMiij residence, and on more than twenty occasions visited 
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him personally, whilst it is well luiownthutin China the etiquette 
is for the sovereign never to cross the throshokl of a subject. To 
put a crown upon the matter, inchied, ho gave him permission to 
address the throne dii'eetly on all matters, whereas, in the instance 
of all other Crown and Court officials, it had to be approached 
only through the Tribunal of Petitions ; and, lastly, he entrusted 
to him the education of Ids lirsthorn son and successor ! 

Such was the maguifiotiiit position accorded to the .Tesuit Adam 
Schall at the Court of Peking, and no le.ss splendid was the 
position of the successor to his post, given after his death by the 
General of the Order to the venerable Pater Vorbiost, who was 
also a grand mandarin and president of the Tribunal of Mathe¬ 
matics, and who obtained, moreover, the title of Ma-Fa, stepping 
along, not as a,n humble preardier ol' the Christian faith, but as 
a grand dignitary of the great Chinese empire. What was, then, 
in those glorious days, dcuo in respect to the colleges which the 
Jesuits conducted ? Much, as regards matliemalical instruments, 
pianos, watches, astronomical tables, and all such studios, but, 
ns regards the progress of the Christian religion, nothing at all. 
They turned out, it is true, a number of architects, painters, 
geographers, musicians, astronomers, matliematioians, mechanics, 
physicians, and even diplomatists.*^ J3ut as for Chrisiian theo¬ 
logians and preachers, none were pioduood. Verily, a cannon- 
foundry was ci'ueted by iho worthy Fathers, under the super¬ 
vision of tlie venei'ahh; Verbie.st, close to the Peking college, and 
the guns made tbci'o proved to be much more perfect than those 
nnmufaetiircd by the Chinese, Nothing wa.s heard or under¬ 
stood, however, about what tlie Fiithers did as regarded the 
dill'nsion of tlio spirit of God among the Chinese people. 

II.—Thk .Iicsuit Mission in Africa. 

We have above seen how greatly extended had become the 
Jesuit missions in A.sia; so mueli so, indeed, that it was hardly 
possible to comprehend all witliiu anything like a narrow 
compass. Kntirely different, liowever, was this the case as to 
the Jesuit mission in Africa, which was limited to a single 
locality and to a comparatively very sliort space of time. 

* The JcHuitu were al»o employed by the Emperor Kang-hi (the sanie hr 
liadbeen edneated by Schall) esiiecially in the latter oapaeity, aH it was tjicy 
who, ill iho year 1G80, concluded treaties with lluRsia, regubiting tJie 
boundaries between {liiberia tvud Manfccliurift. 
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When errherlting on the Nile in h'igyyit, with the view of pro¬ 
ceeding to the frontier, ue soon tis tlie latter is passed, one 
readies Nubia, which has now bceoinc a yirovinoe of Egypt; 
but on proceeding still further south, there are extensivu high¬ 
lands, whic 1 reaidi out between the great plain of Kordofan and 
the lied Sea, whoso waters separate them IVom the jioninsnla of 
Arabia, This region figures in geographical works under the 
names of Aliyssinia. (or l lahesoh) and Elhiojiia. 

These fertile lands, in which are the sources of the great 
neighbouring river Nile, as well as other fine streams, and in 
which the iTnils of the soiilli lloiirish along with those of more 
toniporatc regions, formed, at onetime, during the Jst century 
of our era, a mighty kingdom, called A/.umitia, after its great 
capital Aziiin, whih^ Byzantine authors inform us, respecting 
tlie same, that its rulers had extended thoir conquests as far as 
Yemen and Saha in Arabia, and on its frontiers, more especially, 
had shattered tlie power oflioth floinans and Parthians. At the 
time these events locdc place, the bout hen religion was there 
naturally yirovnleiU, and wo read, for instance, that the valiant 
King Aiziinea, who reigned at the conimenccment of the 4tli 
century, after having gaiiiod a glorious victory, orcotod, in 
the year ti.’PS, sonic statues in iionoiir of Aries and Mars. 
Iinmediatcly after ibis, however, about the year 840, two 
wandering missionaries, named Friimcntius and vYlesitis, after¬ 
wards designated the Apo.stles of l'’,lhio()ia, coming from the 
direction of Icgypt, liegim to irnaudi the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, and, as King Aizuncs himself was one of the lirst to bo 
baptised, taeir doctrines found such great lavour with high and 
low, that in less than ten years’ time two-thirds of all the 
heathen teniple.s were converted into (Ihrisdau cliuridies. In 
addition to whiidi, nunibi-rs of cloisters and hermitages were 
established, as a matter of counse, alter the pailern of the 
Egyptitin ones, as Egvjit supplied hundreds of secular priests 
who were j'eqiiired for tlie pcrfortniiiicc of divine worship, and, as 
may wodl siqiposed, the entire ritual was no other than that 
customary in tlie motlier country. In oriler, however, to put a 
seal U])on the wliole affair, the I’atriaridi of Alexandria conse¬ 
crated the missionary Friimoiitiiis to lie the first bishop of tlie 
newly •eonYerted country, and, front that time forth, it became 
the privihige of the Patriaveh to nominate the “ Ahnna ” as the 
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primato bishop was designated. It was thus that Ethiopia 
became the most remote bulwark of Clinstiuiiity in Africa, and 
many attempts wove tlien made to gain a footing for this 
faith even in Arabia;, but, the religion of Mahomet starting 
into existence in the 7tb century, a completely dilfcrcnt com¬ 
plexion was given to the whole matter. Maliornedanism, which, 
as is well known, made proselytes sword in hand, seized not 
only upon Arabia, along with all tlie coasts bordering upon 
the Red Sea, comprehending tbei-ein the territory of the Kings 
of Azum, but also subjected Egypt up to the frontiers of Kubia, 
thereby rendering Abyssinia, as it were, a Chi'istian oasis in 
the midst of countries now become Mabomedan. Not contented, 
indeed, with this, the Klialifs (Mahomet’s successors) sought to 
penetrate into Abyssinia itself, and not merely weakened it much 
by successive aggressive raids, but coutinuod their efforts until 
they had gained over to Islam a portion of the population. What 
was still worse, they gradually excluded the country, both by sen 
and land, from all intercourse with other nations in such a way 
as to draw a cordon round it; so isolated, indeed, did it 
thus become that for centuries nothing was heard of it in 
Europe. It was not till the Middle Ages tliat a tradition 
sprang up regarding tlio lost Christian inonarcliy, when much was 
talked of respecting a certain “ Priestor Jolin” wlio governed 
this kingdom, and who was said to bo the lineal descendant of 
King Solomon. Still no one could give any very distinct 
information about the ra.atter, and many tliought it to be a 
myth and an idle dream, until tlio end of tlie year M83, when an 
Abyssinian made Ins appearance at the Council of Elorenco, 
giving himself out to he an ambassador from the ruler of that 
(jountry, Za Yacub by name. 11c disappeared again, however, 
immediately after it was brought to a close, and then no more 
was again heard of the kingdom than previously. As the 
Portuguese, in one of their expeditions to the cast coast of 
Africa, in tlie year 1481, learned, through an omhassy to the 
negro State of Benin, that, twenty months’ journey beyond the 
latter, a powerful king of the name of Za Ogauo reigned, and as 
they, with reason, thought that this Christian kingdom could he 
.uo oilier than that of the ntythical “Preste Jono,” they fitted 
out an expedition at once, under the supreme command of Pero 
de Covilha, which sliouUl proceed through Egypt and the Red 
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Ron to the oust coast of Africa. Covillm nccomplisheil his 
commission in tlio most brilliant manner, and after a tliroo 
years’ seare i, found that for wbicb bo was instructed to look, 
namely, tlio Christian Slate of Haboseli, in the midst of a 
surrounding partly beatbeiiisb and partly Mahomedan. The 
great probLun was at last solved, and the reward of the 
Portuguese was that they obtained permission from the ruler of 
the State mentioned, the Negus Za-lbuisal (“ Negus ” is 
in Abyssinia tlie equivalent of “King’O to trade at tbeir 
pbaisure, and to found tberoin commercial ostablisbments; 
for which privilege they were, lioweva'r, required to give 
effectual assislaiico against the Mabornedans, who made their 
inciiisious even as far ns from Aden, ns also, later on, against 
the Gallas, a wild tribe of jieople who bad tbeir home south of 
Abyssinia. 

So far, nil was right between thoin, and the two nation¬ 
alities agree:! very well together, especially after becoming 
known to oa.(!b other, partly tlinuigli the aid of interpreters, 
and partly by conversing tbroiigli the medium of tbeir respective 
languages. 

The Pope of Home now made a discovery which might sud¬ 
denly have tlie effect of interrupting at once the oontinuanoe of 
a lasting gat'd uiulorstandiiig. And in what did tliis discovery, 
indeed, consist ? Siiuidy in this, that, the Ahyssinians proved 
themselves to he no true Homan Catholic Christians, hut, on 
the other hand, licretics of the class of so-called Monojihysitos. 
so they mus!; at once bo converted tti tlie only true Catholic 
Church. The Pope was right to a ceitain extent from his own 
stand-point, that is, that the Ahyssinians adhered to the same 
faitlf us the Christians in Egypt (the so-called Kopts), contend¬ 
ing that in Christ were united two natures in one per.son, the 
human and divine without admixture, transmutation, or separa¬ 
tion. Besid'is which, they deviated also in some other respects 
from the practice of the Latin or Homan Catholic ritual, as for 
instance in that of baptism, which was always preceded with 
them by circumcision ; as also in the observance of the Salibath, 
and in that of lasting, which they extended always to sunset, 
while the H imish Christians ah.stained from food only up to 
mid-day. But ilie principal difficulty did not consist, by anv 
means, iirercly in these two extruamls, which signified next 
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to nothing as regards tlio Oriental Christian ritiml, but in this, 
that tlio Abyssinian clergy did not look upon the Pope of Rome as 
their supreme Church antliority, preferring rather the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, and they could not be prevailed upon to yield on this 
point, in spite of all Roman argument. 'rhi.s was clearly nothing 
but open heresy, and must be ojiposod with the greatest energy. 
Rut whom should the Popes nominate as executors of their will 
and pleasure? No other, of course, than the Order of the 
Jesuits, which had already taken upon itself the task of contend¬ 
ing with heresy all over the world, and in re-establishing the 
Papal supremacy everywhere. And had not the sons of Loyola 
already given proof of tiieir zeal and energy in Japan and 
China ? What were tlioy not capable of doing, and if they 
could not bring about the Romanising of the Abyssinians, no 
one else, assuredly, would be likoly to succeed in so doing. 
What now took place can well bo imagined, and 1 will just 
allude to it in a very few words. 

The Jesuits fii'st of all, as usual, sought to establish them¬ 
selves in the country by means of founding colleges, in which 
they succeeded with the us.sistauce of their friends the Portu¬ 
guese, in whose ships they reached Abyssinia. They then 
directed tlieir atteniion to llie great men of the kingdom, in 
order to bring them over to their views, and with this object 
loft untried no means, including llaitery and even bribery, to 
mould them to their vvislies. At length, after ton years of under¬ 
mining and agitation, it fell to the lot of Father Pitoz, who gave 
promise of becoming anotlior llicei, to succeed in bringing over 
to his side, at the end of the Kith century, Sooinius, successor to 
the throne, and the same made a vow, in his spiritual weakness, 
as soon as he should succeed to power, to do his utmoslTthat the 
“ unity of the Church ’’ might he re-established ; this was the 
bait of which the Jesuits made use. In fact, ho kept his 
word; and, in the year 1 (iOJ, ns soon ns ho hecaine King, he 
immediately, along with his whole family, abjured the previous 
heresy of Monopbysisni, at the same time making a solemn 
declaration that be would honcefortb rccogniso the Pope alone as 
Spiritual Lord of the Kingdom. As may be easily imagined, his 
example was at onco followed by anmnher of the conrtiei's; and, 
as the favour of the ruler must, a.s a matter of course, ha ve been 
renounced by all those who adlna-ed to the old fai(>i, most of 
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tile proviiici il giivcriiors also, uftor a sliort (,ime, espoused tho 
side of tljo Jesuits. It secjucJ, iu fiiet, to be a settled nffiiir 
tliiit tlio 1 iLtei' bad "ained tlie vietoi'v, and tliiis it was 
represeiUinl to Pojx.; (Iretfory XV., who was indiiecd tboroby 
to noiniuato etU' of tlieir nuiiibor, .Alfonso Alondez, under tbo 
title of I'lit, ■iareli of Abyssinia, to be supremo bishop of tlio 
country, with all proper dictatorial power in matters of faith; 
while, at tb ; same tiiiKi, the wtaik-miiided Negus Hoclniiis was 
iiidiioed to cecbiro himself ready to carry out, with his wordly 
weapons and despotic power, all that was rotpiired by the Latin 
ihitriiireh. 'I’here now oomuionced, as may be well imagined, a 
cruel time h r tho hitherto ha.[)py land of Abvssinia—a pimiod of 
such Ifightl d strife, persecution, and allliotion, that the pen 
almost roluK^s to describe tlie irdiuinan eruoliios which wmre 
enforced by tho Jesuits against the refractoi'y believers in tho 
old faith; hut it was just tliis very blood-thirsty barbarity and 
torture for eotneicnoo’ sake, this ino.Horahlo passion with whicli 
tho cause ol Homo was prosecuted, that snateliod tlio vietory 
from till) sons of Loyola. Abyssinia, for cxamplo, contained a 
very numerous body of clergy, con.sistiug of “ kasis,” or 
parsons, “ dehtciattca,'' or deacoiis, “ koraosaton,” or prelates, 
besides, lastly, an “Abima,” or metropolitan hisliop, of whom I 
have already made mention ; there were, moreover, of moidcs 
and nuiis u'niost more than eiioiigli in siinnher; all of theso 
priests and t owl wearers, however, clung with invincible tenacity 
to their ri’.es and crisioms which they had for centuries 
observed, ai.d woidd especially biivo notliiug wliatovor to do 
with the Hope of Home, who wishcil to be domimint over all 
bislious and patiHu’chs in the world. The Jesuits could not 
thus coiioeul from themselves that the iuiiovalions which 
they desired to introduce would raise up against them many 
adversai'ies, tho nunihcr of such being all the greater in that tho 
Abyssinian priests exercised gnmt iullueiice over tho minds 
of tho peojilo, and esi)ccially held unlimited power over the 
wills of tlimr confossaiits heiongiug lo the. lower orders ; they 
could not well hel|) seeing that it could only he by u slow 
process of iimlermining religious convictions, patiently continued 
for many ye irs, that anything of consiM|iienco could be effected ; 
tho altei'iiative was that a whole race ol' [leople could be eoorced 
by force. T'hey determiue<l, tboii, in Lliuir impetuosity and 
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arrogance, to adopt the latter course, and tliought tliat they 
would be able to aibaiii their end with tlio rabble as readily na 
they had already done with the Indians and Japanese. They, 
therefore, incited the King to issue order.s to his governors to 
proceed against tlie refractory priests with the greatest severity. 
But, behold ! now it soon bccarno appfirent that the Abyssinians 
were not going to show theniselvoa so effeminate as tamely 
to submit, with humble submission, to an order from superior 
authoi'ity, like minillcss slavcis and degraded creatures. Such 
was not the case; on the contrary, led by their priests, they 
declared in thousands, by vigorous ])etitions to the tlirono, that 
they would not yield, and that they were, moreover, prepared to 
live or die for their faith. 

What did it now signify, if the King's officials, at the desire 
of the Jesuits, sought to overcome this opposition of the people 
by moans of cudgelling and avvurd-ciits ? Wliat did it matter 
now tliat some of the governors, and among them one especially, 
called Zela, and bearing the nickname of Christ, distinguished 
himself by consigning to the gallows all those priests who pre¬ 
ferred that alternative to oonversion ? The people rose in 
rebellion, tlio storm broke loose, and the agitation became so 
universal, that, in order that all might not be lost, King Socinius 
was compelled to abdicate in favour of his son kacilidas, who, at 
once turning completely round, reverted to tlio old religion, and 
drove the Portuguese, along with the Jesuits, entirely out of the 
country. PIo caused, indeed, some of the Fulliers, who endea¬ 
voured to raise a counter revolution, to be publicly executed, and 
promulgated a decree, by which all the Black Cloaks were pro¬ 
hibited for the future from crossing tlio frontiers, under pain-of 
death. 

Thus terminated the short domination of the Jesuits in 
Hnbesch, and by the enei’gclic action of Negus Faeilidas those 
were so completely cured of their rage for con version in this part 
of the world, tliat tlicy never again made any further attempt; 
neither did they even so much as think of trying to settle in any 
otlicr places in Africa, but, on the contrary, at once renounced all 
idea of attempting to form any other permanent settlements, as 
well in Egypt, among the headstrong and obstinate Kopts, as on 
the Congo aniuiig the half-savage blacks, probably because in their 
opinion the field did not give promise of any productive harvest 
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'1 Inis vai isliod in tlui Afnciiii siiiids nvory tnice of tlie Jesuits, 
dtul if, latnr on, af^ents of liio Soeiety did from time to 
time oeeasioiiitlly malm tlioii' ii|)j)Oiir:iiico in tlie Portuguese 
sottlomciiits on tlio west coast of Africa, they tlid not come there 
to preacli iho Cliristinn doctrine, or to inahe any perinaneut 
settlement, .int merely to purelniso cargoes of blacks, and to ship 
them oil’as daviis to their colonies in Aniuriua. 

IM.—Tin-: .Ikruit Missions in Amkiiica. 

With the Portuguese tho diisnits came into Asia, with the 
same people they also came into Africa, and slill again tho 
Jesuits came with them into Amerieii. In the last-mentioned 
quarter of tec globe that nation already possessed an enormous 
extent of territi-ry, which is now known under the na.mo of 
.Brazil, ami in the year 1519 King John 111. of Portugal sent a 
fleet of shipj oontuining a number of emigrants, who founded 
the city of San Salvador, lU tho (.hdf ol Bahia, on the oast 
coast of Central America. 

As tho missionary work of Francis Xavier had been so 
oxtraovdiniu'ily succcssfui among the populiitioiis of Asia, who 
had thus been converted into good sidijeeis of the King, he 
requested .Loyola, the Jesuit General in Uome, to siipplv him 
with some niissionari<;s for America also, in tho hope that the 
long cloaked L'nthors might got on as well with the inlialntants 
of tho West Indies ns they had done with tliose of tho East 
Indies; and Loyola at first sight rei.iogiiisiiig tho importiinco of 
tills mission, at once consigned to him six memhers of his Order. 
Those si.x., among whom was l''.miinnel llodroga, who, by his 
untiring energy, us well as by bis siipei ior sagacity, was highly 
esteemed by desuit hislorians, inid not without reason, at oneo 
built a house for thenisi.dves at Hail Salvador—that is to sav, 
a residence—and tlienee eommenced their ed'orts, in order to 
see what conh: be efl'ected wilh tlie milives in the interior of tlio 
country. It si: on was apparent, however, I hat t he lal.ter manifested 
a very dill'ereiit disposition from tho degnulod and enervated 
Hindoos, and under the oppressions and tortures inflicted on 
them by the Europeans tliey, if possible, became still more 
savage and cruel than they luid previously been. The Jesuit 
Fatbers, tbercLiro, wore not received with anything like a g,,oh 
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wcliJomo, and could not in conscriuciico do miicli with them--!.*, 
nil events at first, as they rvoro not yet nt all acquainted with 
the language of the Iiidiinis, ns the natives of Arnerica were 
ooiiiraonly culled, i'hoy lived, moi'covcr, in constant four of 
being murdenal by the savages, who, being cannibals, entortained 
an irresistibh; longing for the taste of human flesh. They had 
so nmch to endure, laisidos, Crora oppression during their 
wuinderinga, that it wa.s indeed surprising that any of them 
escaped, under tlie cirenmsiances, in their zealous efforts. 
Nevertheless they soon found their exertions crowned with 
a certain amount of suceoss, as the Indians allowed all the 
unfortunates who were condenmed to be oaten, and who were, 
for the most part, prisoners taken during their constant feuds 
with other tribes, to be baptised previous to tlitdr being 
slaughtered.*■ Besidcis this, they met with some success among 
tlic Indian females—at least, with tlio,so tribes who had pitched 
their camp in the neighbourhood of European setllomejits—and 
induced the same to accept of rosaries and Agnus Dei. Through 
the women they obtained some inflnonce, too, over the men, 
ami the result was that the conversion always terminated with 
tlie rite of baptism, although those baptised had not, indeed, the 
slightest conception of Christianity. 

The Jesuits at length brought the matter so far, that most of 
the whites in the Bortugucso settlcment.s, as well as the half- 
castes, or progeny of whites and Indian women, accepted them 
as father confessors—the great thing, liowover, being tlnit they 
obtained large tracts of extensive territory in the way of presents, 
in order to build thereon residences and collegtis. This took 
pluee all over the country wherever it was at all possible, and 
there soon flouri.slied in San Salvador, I’ernavnhin!o, and Bio 
Janeiro three magnificent and very numerously attended educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

Not long alter this—less than twenty years suhscqiiont to their 
first lauding—the .lesiiits had already ovorstejiped the bomKlarios 
of Brazil and penetrated Bern, where in Lima, La Baz, and 
Cnseo they also established colleges. Later on.after another 

* Not iiii'nHiiioiit'.y, inovoover, tiio Indians recalled tlio purmiasioa for the 
'OaptiHin of tlic liaiuau vit^tiins, because they eutertainod tlio prejudice that 
Uesa lost its f^ooii llavonr by the act hi question. T’lioy looliod upon 
oapnsiu ilicn as a description ot iiiaf,'ic, and tho Jesuits w'oro careful tv 
avoid removing the superstition which they entertained. 
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twenty yenrfi—liowever, they possessed settlements in every part 
of h'outli and Centnil America, \vlierev(n- the banners of Portugal 
or Simin waved, ns, for instance, in Chili, Mexico, Tnknrnnn, 
and Maranlmm, and their agents and missionaries permeated 
thronglumt the wliole of that enormous continent, which 
extend from the Isthmus of Panama to the Straits of Magellan, 
as on the other hand from Panama npwiirds to the Itio del 
Norde. They, indeed, penetrated even into Canada, and the 
banners of Ignatius proudly waved wherever the white flag with 
the three lil os jirotected it. When, however, that country came 
to be given over from the b’rench to tho English, the Jesuits 
had to take their departure, and fly pnadpitately to the south, ns 
neither the linglish nor Dutch, and not even the Danes, tolerated 
Jesuit settlements in their American colonies. 

Groat, however, as was the power and possessions which the 
Jesuits obtained in the individual countries of America, this 
splendour was almost entirely eclipsed by another grand acqui¬ 
sition which they encompassed in tins same land, whore they 
got possession of a complete empire, over which they ruled as 
absolute monarchs—a dominion, indeed, even twice as large as 
Italy. This country was called Paraguay, and, since it has 
never hefona come to pass that a purely ecclesiastical Order 
has elevated itself to the position of a sovereign king, on that 
account it is well wortli the trouble of going into tho matter a 
little more in detail. 

The Pariignay of the present day, one of tho smallest free 
states of South America, is bounded on tlie west by tlie river 
Paraguay, on tlie east and north by ISraxil, and on the south by 
the territory of Parana, having an extent of only 4,175 square 
miles. The Paragniiy, however, of the Kith and 17tli centuries 
was, on the contrary, of infinitidy larger proportions, and 
embraced nearly all tlie land now included in the states of La 
Plata and the Banda-oriental. Tlie same comprehends almost 
uninterruptedly a largo continuous plain, with but n few' ranges 
of lulls of not more than a few tlioiisand feet in height, and 
is watered by a number of deligbtful streams, especially the 
rivers called Paraguay and Urngnay, which discharge tliemselves 
entirely into the Parana, which, after its union with the 
Uruguay, assumes tne name oi Kio do la Plata. Its climate is 
serai-tropic il, and on that account its soil surpasses in fertility 
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that of almost any other country in the world ; consequently, 
not only do all th(3 ordinary descriptions of fruit which are 
made oso of for fond hy man thrive and prosjier, hut also such 
plants as tobacco, cotton, and sii"ar can bo grown there with 
advantage. Of not less importance, hut. perhaps, indeed, much 
more so, is the condition of the animal creation therein. On 
the one hand, there are to he found enormous troops of all 
descriptions of wild animals, such as swine, stags, and different 
kinds of doer; while, on the other, domesticated animals, more 
especially horses and other cattle, abound in herds. Nothing, 
however, surpasses the magnificence of the forests, and the 
so-called Barrigudos, of no less tlian three fathoms in cir¬ 
cumference, as also palm-trees of 180 feet in height, are 
hy no means uncommonly to be met with. In short, it is 
indeed a wonderfully delightful country, being the only region, 
perhaps, which can ho made available for such opposite uses, as it 
happens that enormous tra(;ts, during the rainy season, disappear 
under water. The first disooverer of this superb territory was 
the Spaniard, Juan Din/, de Solis, Grand Pilot of Castile, who, in 
the year 1016, entered into the Rio de la Plata, and was killed 
by the natives. He was afterwards eaten hy them within sight 
of his ships’ crews. Throe years after this, Don Martin do Sosa, 
Captain-General of Brazil, sent Alexis Garcia, along with four 
other Portuguese, all brave and powerful men, to the Rio de la 
Plata, in order that they might endeavour to penetrate thence 
into the gold and silver coasts of I’oru, which, at that time, 
belonged to the Spaniards, and this adventurous journey was 
indeed elfocted. On the return journey, Garcia and two of his 
companions were massaored l)y the savages, and the two remain¬ 
ing ones alone succeeded in reaching alive the town of Baliia, or 
San Salvador. 

The expedition of George Sedano terminated in a result quite 
as unfortunate. Ho, with sixty other Portuguese, set out like¬ 
wise from Bahia for the Paraua, and they also, through the 
treacherous cunning of the Indians, all found their graves in the 
same river. At last, the Bmperor Charles V., in the year 
1525, sent his grand nilot, Cabot, with five ships, to the river 
Plate, and this distinguished mariner succeeded in ascending it 
until ho arrived at Paraguay, and, consequently, no one hut him 
can be Uiaiiked for the first correct information concerning that 
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country. ITu took po.sHcsgioii, iilso, of tlio whole territory of 
Pnraim, or IViraouay, for tiio Spiinisli crown, and orectod, at Iko 
contlncnuo ol the llio Ticero with tlie Ihiriina, a tower known 
afterwards b\ tli(‘ na.nu; of Onbot's tower. 'I’ho first settlement, 
liowover, pneierly so cidlod, namely, the city of Buenos Ayres, 
was only fou ided ten years later by Don Pedro do Mendoza, 
who, in by order of (Ibnrles V., .sot sail from Seville, also 

for the llio do la Plata, with fourteen ships and a crow of nearly 
80,000 men; fin<l two years after this, at the confluence of the 
Pilco Mayo Aiitli the Paranii, the, city of Assumption, which is 
situated cepu-distant from the boundaries of Peru and Brazil, 
was establisl ed. From tin's time forl.b began the actual appro¬ 
priation of the oountry, as w(;ll as its grfidnal coloTiisation, by tlie 
Spaniards, and thence arose the vice-royalty of La Plata, over 
which, in tlm name of the King, ruled one of those so-called 
Adolantado, or Oaptaius-Goneral, Still, after the lapse of some 
time, other (uties were again founded, as, for instance, in the 
year 15.07, (liudad Real, at the junction of the Picpiiry witli, the 
Parana; and in 157ft, Santa P6, on tlm Rio do Salado; thus 
one iniif-t not keep out of sight that all these settlements lay on 
the great ri\era of tlie country, while, on the contrary, not a 
single colony was estahlishod on the mainland ; consequently, 
they were ccinsideralily apart from the several commercial arteries 
which served instead of roads On the other hand, the said 
mainland continued to be (jiiitc uncoloiiisiid, complctoly un- 
conqiieimd, and tlms tlioronglily unknown to the Spaniards, who, 
in the provinces subdued by tlicin, only troubled therasclves 
about tiie si arch for gold and silver, and had no desire to know 
anything concerning agriculture and the breeding of cattle, 
or, indeed, industry and trade, proving themselves here, as 
throughout the whole of America, to have hut a bad talent for 
colonisation. Fveryonc of tbcm wbo embarked for America 
desired onfr' to livo like a nohlmnan, regarding it as derogatory 
to engage Ivimsolf in labour of the very slightest kind! Under 
such circumstances, the Captaiiis-Genoral must, very shortly, 
have come to the conclusion that the jirovinccs entrusted to them 
could never attain to any degree of ilcvelopment, or arrive at any 
pro.spenty or oi'der, nnlos.s the natives of the country, the in¬ 
digenous T'ldiiuis, could be induced to hcoomo oflioient citizens. 
Those, iiideed, formed by far tlie greater majority of the popu 
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lation, and from them could alone be obtained the labour 
which was wanted most imperatively. How, then, was tliis 
desirable object to be accomplished ? The answer to this 
was simply by making Christians of them, as along with the 
Christian religion they would involuntarily also acquire, at the 
same time, Christian manners, Christian culture, and a Christian 
mode of living. Charles V. bad not at the time sufficiently im¬ 
pressed upon the Captnins-Gcneral whom he had sent out to La 
Plata, that the ecclesiastics and monks taken with thorn were 
intended for the conversion of the native Indians; neither did 
Philip 11. see to this. The Captains-General, too, were in 
this respect very remiss in their duty ns to tho orders they gave. 
They brought out to Paraguay, it is true, several Franciscan 
monks, among whom PTancis Solano and Ludwig de Bolnnjos 
were notably distinguished. Moreover, to the province of Para¬ 
guay was given a bishop, in tho person of John de Barras, also 
a Franciscan monk, and the city of Assumption was raised to be 
his See, into which he himself made a solemn entry in the year 
1554. He had, however, no great desire to prosecute with vigour 
the introduction of Christianity, for two equally weighty reasons 
In the first place, on account of the behaviour of the 
Spaniards, which displayed tho strongest contrast to the teaching 
of mildness and benevolence indoctrinated by the gospel, as it is 
notorious with what unmerciful severity and cruelty the proud 
and insatiable conquerors treated the poor oppressed natives; 
and, in the second place, there was no desire on the part of the 
latter to embrace tho religion acknowledged by their tormentors, 
as, on the contrary, they disliked this religion as much as the 
Spaniards hated them, and if, here and there, in order to escape 
oppression, they allowed themselves to be baptised, they imme¬ 
diately, as soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
reverted to their original faith. Then, again, there was a com¬ 
plete dearth of priests, and there existed whole districts where 
there was not a single member of the fraternity to bo seen, no 
one to baptise and marry, no one to instruct the young, no one 
to tender extreme unction to the dying on their way to eternity; 
should, however, an isolated spot happen to h(3 so fortunate 
as to possess one or, at most, two ecclesiastics, they were prac¬ 
tically of no avail among this vast extent of territory; and on 
account of this want of power, but much more even from the 
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oircumstanoG that fow woro ac([viaiiitod vvit.h Uio language of the 
Indians, it became evident that all attempts to convert the un¬ 
believers must he abandoned. And whence arose this groat want ? 
Simply from this, that Paraguay was still completely devoid of 
civilisation, and, lying as it did beyond the sphere of traffic 
in the comn oreial world, it could offer no powers of attraction 
to the Catholic prie.sthood, aocnstoincd to enjoyment of every 
description; and on this account it was that even the begging 
monks of the lowest grade looked upon this distant land as a 
kind of per al exile, having as yet but the attributes of a 
wilderness, with which no one could have any desire to become 
acquainted. 

During seventy years, therefore, the conversion and eivilisa 
tion of the Indians made but little progress in Paraguay, 
that is to say, up to the year 158(i. It then occurred to 
Don i’l'ancisous do Victoria, tiio nowly-ajipointed bishop ol 
the Province Tukumau, adjoining Chili, in the whole of whose 
extensive diocese there did not exist oven a couple of dozen 
priests, whetlicr it would not bo well to crave assistance for 
them from tlic Society of Jesus. The want, indeed, must have 
been very urgent, otherwise Don Franciscus, who belonged 
himself to the Order of the Dominicans, would not certainly 
have cntcrtiiincd any such idea. Be this as it may, it pleased 
the first bishop of Tukuman to call in the aid of the Jesuits, 
for the reason tliat, by tliis time, good service had boon done 
by them in the neighbouring states of Brazil and Peru, in the 
way of conversion; he at once, then, in the year 1580, wrote 
to the Provincials of hotli of Uio above-named states, the 
Fathers Anchieta and Atiensa, who, indeed, at once complied 
with bis wishes and immediately sent him, to begin with, 
eight inembevs <;f Uio Order; promising, at the same time, that 
more would follow if they wore needed.* 'I'his was, indeed, 
hardly required, as they wore no ordinary Fathers, skilled 
merely in the dispensing of the sacrainoiUs and the singing of 
masses, but persons wlio likewise uiuh-rstood somotliing of what 

* Aa a iiuitier of ourioaity I will licro yivo tlio namoa of these eifflit 
Jesuits. Thej weie called h’raiiciHcus Auuulo, Alphoiiso Baraaua, Juan 
Villogaa, Kmanuel do Ortoga, Btepliaji Orao (uroiierly Grau, who was a 
German), Juai, Balouio, Thomas T'iold (a Bcotehmaii), and Paulo Arminio. 
All of these wi re Fathers, aud.coiiseuiieutly, for this roasoiiworo authorised 
to ooiiduch all aiiidh of divine service. Father Armiuio, however, acted as 
the superior oi heail of them all. 
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monks, intended to aot as missionaries, had not hitherto studied, 
namely, the language of the natives, eonoeruing which muoh 
zealous attention had been bestowed in all of the Jesuit col¬ 
leges of Brazil and Peru ; and, consequently, they could come 
to a good understanding with the natives from the commence¬ 
ment. This was the foundation of the Jesuit .settlement in this 
part of America, a very modest and iiiiioeent hegiiining, as one 
secs; but after a few years both modesty and innocence were 
lost, and an entirely diflerent condition ol affairs came into play. 
From the town ofTukuman and its provinces, the Fathers visited 
the remaining cities of the country one after the other, especially 
Cordua and Assumption, along with the extensive province of 
Guayra, which latter was selected as the splicre of duty for 
Fathers Ortega and Fields, who were more ospoeinlly versed in 
the Guayraian language, and who the longer they regarded the 
territory the more they wore pleased with it. They tried, above 
everything, to make thomselves at homo in their settlement, 
exactly the same as they had done in India, Japan, and China; 
it still required, however, fully tliree years before they obtained 
their first possession, then, indeed, but a very modest one, so 
much so, that it might almost be called moan, ns it consisted 
merely of a small dwelling-house, with an equally small chapel, 
in the small town of Villariea. From this time forward progress, 
as may he said, went on at a galloping pace, and, in accordance 
with tlie idea originally eutertuiiied, a large number of new 
members were sent to their assistance from Peru and Brazil, 
and among them several Fathers of distinction ; as for instance, 
Eomero, Caspar de Mouroy, Juan Viana, and Marcel f.orenzana ; 
so that, after the lapse of two years, as may bo supjiosed, they 
were able to found a college. This took place in the year 1593, 
in the city of Assumijtion, the capital of Paraguay; and the 
Spanish inhabitants of it, including the Governor and principal 
nobility, taxed themselves to such a considerable extent, tliat 
they were enabled to erect quite a beautiful building adjoining 
the ohnrch. In tlie year 1.599, tliis building was followed by 
the erection of a missioii-liouse in Cordua, with a magnificent 
cathedral; and there was every appearauoe that very shortly 
similar estaldishmeiits miglit also be founded in Santa Fe, as 
well as in other towns. This, however, did not prove to be the 
case, as in the year 1(102 the whole tenure of the Jesuits in 
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Piiraguiiy ussmucd a totally n(3w iispecL. Up to this time they 
had woilicd as triiu missiouarios ; and, indeed, as wo have seen, 
ihoy had, aeipiifod here aud tliere landed property, and even 
built a eollejc, or amissiou-houso, whilst tlioy were at the same 
time ocenpied in travelling iibout from oiu; district to another, 
and from on 3 tribe to another, in order to proclaim everywhere 
tile cross of (Jbrist. 'I'his constant jinirnoying backwards and 
forwards, however, owing to the great distances at which the 
settlements ay from one another, gave rise to great difficulties, 
klorcover, tl ey could not reckon that the Indians, as soon as the 
missionaries had turned their hacks, would not revert to their 
huathonisli oraoticos; conso(|UcnLly, it ajipeared evident to them 
that, if any jiermanont impression was to bo made among the 
natives, it would bo necessary to give up this system of travelling 
about, and take up a jiermanont abode among them. This was 
one discovery which, up to this date, had been made. A 
soeoiul coiifisted in this, that the Jiisuits by this time had 
become aware cKuotly how the enormouH territory that went 
under the mime of Paraguay was situated, wliile this still 
remuincJ a secret to the Sjianiurds in general, beyond the couplo 
of towns aud their immediate neiglibourhood lying on the great 
rivers. The hitter, for instance, had nut gone further into the 
country than up to the first waterfall, and they continued to be 
in great iguoraneo respecting the vast territory which lay between 
the Uruguay and the Parana, as well as hotvveen the latter and 
the Paraguay river; they luid not taken the least trouble to 
hueoine acqiiaintod with the diifereni tribes inhabiting tliese 
reigons, or lo gain their friendship; hut their whole plans had 
consisted in laying the severest possible yoke upon all such 
nations as they bad been able to subjiigeite, and to keep them on 
their plaiitadons, or “ eomnmnds,'' as these were designated in 
Paraguay, at the most slavish work. All this, aud indeed mueh 
more, was kuowii to tlie Jesuits uperating in Paraguay, only too 
well, and they, of course, juade an accurate report of the true 
state of matters to their General in Home. Aud who was he 
but the same Clainliiis Aquaviva i* a imin endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary mental capacity, ami, at the same time, most actively 
cnorgetie ; who at once devised a mode iiy wliieli the greatest 
jiortion of Paraguay should fall eoinjdctely into the hands of 
the Bocicty of Jesus, beyond idl interl'crcncc from any secular 
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power. TJiis plan was arranged with the most infinite skill and 
cunning, and the carrying out of it was entrusted to a no less 
skilful individual than the Fatlior Stephan I’aoz, whom A(pa- 
viva had despatched to Paraguay as visitor of all the houses of 
the Order in tlio new world. 'Phis same Father arrived, in the 
year 1002, in the town of Salta, and at once ordered all the 
professed Jesuits to appear before liim. He then took each one 
of them separately to task, and questioned him in regard to all 
details most particularly, in order that everything essential 
appertaining to the future organisation of the Order in Para¬ 
guay might ho extracted; lastly, assembling all those present, 
he made a long speech to them, communicating to them the 
orders of their General. These were to the effect, as already 
indicated, that a proper and distinct Christian State must he 
constituted in Paraguay, over which the Jesuit General in 
Komo should rule as absolute monarch, and, in order to carry 
out this comprehensive idea, the work each one had to do was 
assigned to him. From this time forth each stop taken by the 
Jesuits in Paraguay was most carefully considered, and when 
progress was hut slow, and often efiected by very roundabout 
ways, the great aim and object to be attained was never lost sight 
of. Above everything it was of conscquenco to conciliate the 
natives, and the Jesuit missionaries began unanimously and 
most zealously by severely censuring the frightful oppression 
under which the Indians groaned. “ 'I'lie commaiids, upon which 
the poor redskins work usslavc.s, arc an aliomination in the sight 
of God,” cried they, “ and a corn 2 )lete extermination of the popu¬ 
lation must follow if tlie present system contiirue.” Such and 
similar expressions aroused the hatred of the Spaniards not 
a little, and the Jesuit Failiers had, in consecpioucc, liuring 
the next two years, to undergo much injustice. They were, 
indeed, regularly driven out of several of the towns, such 
as Cordova and San I ago, but tliey won over all the more 
retainers among the laalskins, and they tlms siiecccdod in con¬ 
verting and maldng friends of a not inconsiderable portion of the 
groat nation of Guayranas, that is, of the inhabitants of Guuyra. 
Previous to tlio Spiinihh compic.st, the tribe of Tubinambas 
Indians was by far tlio most pfiwerliil in Paraguay, being dis¬ 
tinguished at the same time for its peculiar ferocity; to them, 
indeed, may be ascribed the cruelties to wliicli the iKtruding 
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whites wore siihjcctod. They, the Tuhinnmbiis, slaughtered their 
prisoners; they looked upon human tlesh us the most delicious 
of food under tl 10 sun, iiml they o/Ibred resistance to the death 
against the God. of the Cliristians. As they came to be aware, 
from many years of warfare, that the weapons of the white men 
wore too much ibr tlioin, they arrived at tlie bold resolution of 
turning their baoks <iu their fatlicrlaiid, and, at once oarryizig 
this resolution into elfect, withdrew far away into the wilds of 
the prinioviJ forests, up to tlie broad valley of the Marrauon, or 
Amazon riv zr, to a region so distant i,hat they hoped the pale 
faces would never venture to penetrate there. 

The vusi plains of i’araguay, l.’aiaiia, and Uruguay, thus 
remaim.'d abandoned to the other tribes, wliieh had hitherto 
been in sorno mensuro dependent on the Tubinzimbas, to 
wit, the Ajdatas and Cahiva,s, the Oaloluuj^uis and Lulles, 
the Frontones and Oiuacuguakas, as wfdl as, before all of them, 
the Gnayranas, wlio were more numerous than fill the others 
put together. 'I’ho latter huA must have directed the attention 
of the Jesuit missionaries to those in particular, and, further¬ 
more, they li.id the least wild character of the various tribes of 
redskins in Paraguay. On tbo one luuul, it was found that 
they wore not shut out from some hind of civilisation, as 
they lived in villages ruled over by bei-editary Kaziken, or 
heads of chuis, uiid existed almost entirely upon com and maize, 
which they planted, while the other tribes led a nomadic life, 
and sbifted about from place to place, regarding tbo chase as 
the only errploymout worthy of man’s consideration. On the 
other hand, there lay upon them tlie reproaoh of want of warlike 
spii'it, as well as dellcieiiey in energy, and they tamely submitted, 
although lihed in their inmost soul with tlie most iiiteuso hatred, 
as all over tliu Spanish commauds they were made use of by 
the whites as n othing else than beasts of burden, and treated 
accordingly. Moreover, tlie muiibcr of tbo tribe who lived in 
Spanish ten ilorics was but small in comparison with the vast 
multitude ol' those wlio inliahited the interior, and who, as I 
have already mentioned, reinuined ijuito unknown to the 
Spaniards, and it may be allirined with eorla.inty that fully 
nine-tenths of the Gnayranas had not as yet felt the burden 
of oppruBsii-n ; but the anxiety eaiised by tlie prospect before 
them of soon being also subjeeteil to this yoke, induced 
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them to bo all tho more favourable towards the preaching of tlio 
Jesuits against Spiinisli tyranny. 

Sueii -was tho state of matters at this time in regard to tho 
Guayranas in Paraguay, when tho Jesuits came to the detormina- 
tion of creating a government of their own, and it will con¬ 
sequently not astonisli imyono as to how they succeeded in 
procuring an entrance for (Jhristianity. Having thus so far 
proceeded, tliey adopted tlio following plan of operation ; in the 
districts into whicli, up to this time, tho Spaniards had not 
penetrated, they induced tlmse who were scattered about in 
small villages to unite into large communities, which were called 
Bourgadon or B,eductions, tl)at is to say, coininunitios that liad 
been reduced into tho Christian liiith, and to each of these 
llcductions were assigned two spiritual shepherds, of whom 
one, a professed member of long standing in tlie Order, boro the 
title of pastor, or spiritual guide ; the other, iu most instances 
a younger associate who had just arrived from Europe, being 
designated vicar. 

This was tlio arrangciriont, as we shall soon sec, ns to the 
foundation of their Christian Jlepuhlic, or, if one would rather 
term it, of tlioir tlicocratie State; and this had sudi an innocent 
appearance that, at tho commencement at least, it did not meet 
with any great opposition, oitiicr from the side of tlio Spaniards 
or that of the Guayranas. The sons of fjoyola roprosonted to the 
Indians that the several small communities whicli lay scattered 
about, many miles apart, wore but ill-suited for protecting them¬ 
selves against tho attaclis of the Spaniards ; while if, on the 
other hand, tliey were eolleotod together into Bourgiiden, or 
townships, of 8,000 or 10,000 souls, they might readily keep off 
with ease tho marauding white adventurers, and this naturally 
became clear to the understundings of the redskins. They bad, 
further, no reason to object to the “ spiritual sbepherds,” as they 
were iu this way relieved from the supervision of theKaziken and 
superiors under iho title of Corregidors, or Aleiddes, and handed 
over to that of the spiritual guides. In other words, tho Indians 
were enabled to select for themselves tlieir own secular magistracy, 
as previously, and the Jesuits merely idlixed the stipulation that 
in all the punishments awarded by tlioni, or in all weighty and 
important decisions, tlioy must iirst of all obtain the sanction of 
the said spiritual sliepliuids. Aud was ibis too much to require ? 
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Ah! ti'uly till:; good ihuli'os li'otilud Uieni in siioli a fatherly 
and roiiiiu-k;i,!iIy kind inimner, that they tlierefore ought to be 
allowed the rigiit of a father over hia ehildi'un. In addition to 
this, the Jesuits with perfeet honesty rcjiruseiited the state of allairs 
to their great patron and friend L’hilip ILl., the King of Bpain, 
that is to a ly, idiey (ixphiined to him and his high council for 
India, in several coiiiiuuiucatioiis, that llio chief obstacle to the 
speedy and pei'mmieut extension of Uhristianity in Paraguay 
and La Plata, arose entirely from the i'e(!ontly-nrrived Spaniards 
being, witluut uardly a single exception, a set ol haughty, arro¬ 
gant, cruel, avaricious, blasphunious, and tlioroughly dissolute 
men, whence it Imppcned that tlie natives could not do othei'wiso 
than entcrtiin a disgust to Oliristianii.y itself, on account of the 
conduct ot tin so bad Cln isiians. Moreover, the Indians were 
maltreated in such a shameful manner by the royal governors 
and ollicials that, on that account, a tliorongh hatred had sprung 
up among iliciu against <!vcryildng of Hpanish oi’igin. Por this 
reason, if it was desired that these poor creatures should ho 
received into ihe bosom of the Gliureh, they should bo equally 
protected iVoiu the tyi'anny (jf tlm Governor and the bud example 
of the Spa liai’iis, ami these two dcsidtirala could only be aocom- 
plislied by the Jesuits being permitted to carry out the Jong- 
considered plmi for the creation in Paraguay of a Christian 
Kepuhlio. 

“In this said Cliristiau llcpuhlic, no secular Governor may 
ho allowed to have any control; hut, on the other hand, the 
ludiiuis belonging thereto should, among themselves in com¬ 
munity, he alhnvcd to load a quiet liarmonious life, under the 
Jesuits, after the manner of the early Christians, so that a verit¬ 
able pariid;siacid state of iiuiocency might bo established; but, 
in order tbat no injury might tliereby ho occasioned to the 
King’s povier, all members of the Chrjstiaji Uepublie were bound 
to recognise him as their sii])remc lord and muster, aud every 
adult must pay to him the tribute of one ilullar." 

Such was tlie upright scheme that the Jesuits suggested to the 
King, Lliilip 1.11.,and as they were at ibat lituv almost all-poworl'ul 
at the Court of >Spain, not only was ibis ]iroposiUon accepted by 
tliat King 11 the year KiOl), hut it was also eonlirmed in all its 
particulars lati r on, from the year J(i l.l) to Itllid, under the reign 
of PhilTp 1C., uotwilhslaiiding tluit any sagacious statesman 
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might well see how the Spanish King’s authority was by tliis 
Christian Republic in Paraguay reduced to a mere sham. 

But at that time the Councillors and Minister of the most 
Catholic court of the world were as if smitten with blindness, 
and it was only after the lapse of a century that the scales 
fell from their eyes. The first Reduction, which received the 
holy name of Loretto, and was situated at the confluence of 
the Pirape and the Parana, was founded in 1(109, through the 
exertions of Padres Maceta and Catahlino, who united into one 
small community somewhere about sixty small Guayrana vil¬ 
lages which were in existence thereabouts. Next after Loretto 
came the Bourgade of St. Ignatius, and subsequently a third 
and fourth, until at length, after the lapse of a couple of decades, 
their number amounted to about thirty, with a population of 
between nine and ton thousand inhabitants. The internal 
organisation of them all was the same—that is, they were 
governed each by ti Jesuit Father, who was tdso supported by a 
vicar as his assistant, and for the purpose of espionage ; this 
Father, again, was under the orders of a superior, who was 
placed over a dioceso of from five to six parishes; the super¬ 
vision and management of these latter, however, rested with 
the Provincial, residing in Assumption, who again received his 
orders direct from the General in Rome. 

One secs, then, that the Jesuits did not in any way proceed 
to work without a plan, but tliat t])oy were in possession of a 
Christian Republic as well if not better regulated than the 
government of any secular monarch. 'J'ho Indians, too, were not 
badly off with this system of administration, as they were care¬ 
fully educated as good citizens, and, moreover, were all accus¬ 
tomed to take up some regular employment. Idleness is the 
root of all vices,” thouglit the Jesuit Fathers, and upon this 
principle they ruled tlie whole of their subjects, be thoir age or 
sex what it might, and they looked to their bodily constitution 
almost as much as to their aptitude and talent. Agriculture and 
cattle-breeding naturally came first and foremost as a pursuit, 
and most of the adult men were thus employed in tho fields; 
into thoir hands also the older hoys were confided ; to the women 
and girls, on tho other hand, a certain quantity of flax and 
cotton was given out, which they hud to spin within a certain 
proscribed time. Moreover, the different trades and arts wore 
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not neglected, and a Jesuit eliroiiicle upon the state of affairs 
reports in the following words :— 

“ In regard to trades, wo daily make further progress, and our 
population beconioa always mores and more iisoful. After teach¬ 
ing them the arts of making hric.ks and burning lime, we build 
the most beautiful churches and houses, and our carpontors and 
glaziers know vory well how to ornament them internally. Others 
spin tlie finest yarns, and weave thenffrom the most beautiful 
cloths and quilts. Some, again, manufacture hats, and employ 
themselves in shoe-making, or any otlior like occupation. Even 
in the weaving of laco they an; expert, and when we require in 
particular f no and broad priostly albs, the women manufacture 
them after a certain pattern with such skill that no difference 
could be detected between the copy and the original. One man 
made an organ after an European pattern, and finished it off in 
so perfect .i manner that I was truly amazed. Another has 
indited a missal so accurately, after the beautiful Antovfer edition, 
that the mauuseript might pass for a jn inted copy. They manu¬ 
facture tnuepots, also, and all desoriptions of musical instru¬ 
ments. Tli.!y make the ino.st perfeot clocks, and watches for the 
pocket, and they paint them in a way that loaves nothing to be 
desired. In a word, they cun copy anytliing that wo desire 
them to do, and show themselves, also, to be equally as toach- 
nhlo as they are diligent as soon as wo set them to any par¬ 
ticular kind of work.”* 

There can, therefore, seeing all this, ho no question that 
the Indians, under the rule of the Jesuits, were moulded into 
thoroughly capable and useful men; and, in regard to this, 
one certainly cannot withhold one’s admiration from the 
Society of Jesus. But now conies the dark side, which, to 
a groat extout, counterbalanced tlio bright side of the matter. 
The Indians, so far as concerns spiritual afi'airs, wore kept in a 
degree of the priifonndost ignorance, and their religion simply 
consisted in the grossest superstition, whereby the Jesuits 
represented themselves to ho the oracles of God—this same 
Eeity, however, being for the white Padres alone, who formed a 
superior class of beings; and, on that account, the Guiiyranas 


• All tills is to he foinifl, wore! for worii, in tlui Jlistort/ of Paraguay, 
by Franz Xavei ile <Ujn.rluvi.>ix, iiart ii. (iirntuen), p. 4. 
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were obliged, ujuler a severe penalty, to regard tlie so-called 
“ superior beings,” nnuiely, the Jesuits, with the most profound 
respect—with snob re.sj)oct, indeed, that tboy were oorapelled 
to receive orders from them in a bnooling posl.uro, and it was 
beld to be a liigli lionour to be allowed to kiss tbo sleeves or 
bem of the holy Fathorn’ garments. From smdi spiritual child¬ 
hood, however, tlio Guayramis wore never to bo ornanciijated, and 
the chief means of aceoinplishing their thraldom was by fear 
and intimidation. For this reason all tbo churches were orna¬ 
mented with holy pictures of the most extraordinary description, 
and with statues of truly gigantic proportions, of friglitful 
aspect and tlireatouiug gesture. These figures, also, were fur¬ 
nished with movahlo limhs and rolling eyes, all of which filled 
the poor Indians witli mortal terror; and such crazy nonnense as 
this was called by the Je.suits Christianity! As in tliis manner 
spiritual liberty was suppressed, ov(!i) so also was political and 
social freedom kept under subjection. Not any one of tlie 
Jesuit subjects might for a moment think of raising himself, by 
his talent, energy, or industry, to a higher place in the social 
grade than that of liis fellows, hut ho continued to be a mero 
machine in the hands of the Fathers, wlm assigned tliis or that 
employment to eacli aecordiug to their will and pleasure. Take- 
wise, also, there existed in the Guayranian Eepublio no rights of 
property whatever, not even of the smallest description; no iriie 
communism was, therel'orc, by any mcnn,s actually created. On 
the contrary, every day all the ])roduce of agriculture and other 
industries was delivered into the hands of the Jesuits, to be 
deposited in their store-houses, and in return for this the I ndians 
wore merely provided with what was ab.solutely necessary for 
their daily sustenance. One might well say, l.hcn, that the poor 
subjects of the Jesuits wore nothing better than slaves—and 
slaves, truly, in tlie fullest acceptation of the term ; but this 
bondage was so uncommonly enveloped in sugar, and exercised 
with such a degree of fatherly benevolence, that the Guayranas, 
in their simplicity, desired nothing heltor. Almost every 
evening there was a lively dance to the music of a well-instructed 
hand, played by the natives, and tho severest labour in the 
field was at once lightened by the sound of trumpets and fifes 
taken along witli them, whilst, on Sundays and festivals, as well 
in the churches as out of them, the most lively dances and plays 
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were the o-der of tlio day* Tlieco was llius no lack of enjoy¬ 
ment, but jiily siifdi kind of imiiiscini’iit was porinittod as was 
ealculatod to baivi; tlic Indiiiiis in a slate of cbildliood and sim¬ 
plicity, and none was over allowed by wbiob tliey niip'bt develop 
into tliinkirip Innnan beings. On tbeso very groniuls great care 
was taken inwer to allow any ilunipean to set his foot in any 
of tbeso .Tesnit, Reductions, as wliat (a)iild more be feared than 
the jiestiltntinl c.rjKitie wbiob niiglil. la^ made by any such 
sti'anger ? And more especially tlio Hpaniards were denied 
an entrance into these desnit territories, and on this account 
the iTidianu were cnemiragcd to resist by foroo any attempted 
intrusion of siicb visitors, (hat is to say, all snch wore turned 
out of the doiiiain by strengtii of arms. The Cxuayranas, with 
all alacrity, remdered implicit obedietme to .such appeals as were 
made to them of this nature, as (he desiiits had instilled the 
bolief into i.licir miiidH thiit tlio S|uinia!*ds’only (Jiunc tlicroto take 
possession of their territories, and to e.vact the same statute 
labour from them by wliicdi so many tbouaauds of their brethren 
had been destroyed, owing to over-work. I’o prevent effectually, 
however, the a]iproaoli of any stranger amongst the Guayranas, the 

• The Jesuit F.ithcr Clmrl<'voix vcrbii.lly statoa as follows in his report on 

this snVijGot:.Iti is fiii t)l(l cniwtom in Bpiiin l.)mb on flays (lancoH should 

1)0 condLicteo i>y «;hil(lreii. Tiio inissionarios adopted this laudahle custom, 
and by iTioam of it introduced a nysteni o£ inducluj^ tlio lioatliCMi to como 
into thoir cinirchos. With tliis oVfject T th<‘-ro£oro soloctod four and twenty 
of those host suited to carry it out, and in this manner devoted such days 
to ^rcat ciijoyrmnit and ^(.aicra-l oddifuition. At one time they performed 
ftucii dunces ’ll tho most a))pi’0vcd way, at aimther Uioy joined in plays of a 
kiii^lit-errarib tlesoription. partly on hoiwsback and jiaitly on foot. At one 
time tluiy da,need upon stilts six oils ill licijjlit, at another upon ropes; or 
they would r in at- a small rinj^ with lances. On another occasion 1 caused 
them to perform small comedies, all of wliicli, althouf^h after {^roat trouble 
to myself, were driven iJito their thi<;k heads and eletfantly represented.” 
Another rep wt upon tho operations of one of tlio llodnctiona runs as 

folkivvM : “ .After tJiis (jouncly, after the inspciction of tlio schr»o]) I 

arnnn^f the m isiciiins and listen to tl)eir melodies; first to tlie baritones, of 
whom i. have ('Ij'l't; the altos, next in order, of wlnnu there arc six ; tenors, 
too, without 1 uniliev ; but of basses, liowovcr, only six. After those, four 
trumpeters, f i^4ht horns, and four lairnets ])crforin tlioir exercises. T then 
instruct the harpists, of whom tlu'ro are six, and the or^nnists, of ■whom 
four; and, li stly. tlie flautists, of whom only one. I now took in hand the 
dancers, and tiivij;ht tliom all snch (Umccs as occur in comedies. It is of tlie 
f^rcatest cons upU'Hce to a.tfcract unhelievorH in this way -wilh thiii^'s of this 
nature, and l y th-? splendid corenionu'S of the Olimxdi to create an intonial 
inclination in favour of tho fIhristitm reIi).don, on which account small 
booths are ItRuitifidly dccorati'd on all fetd.ival dibys after vespers, and, 
before hich mass, daius's arc conducted in tho church wlioro all are 
aBSomhlod. VVe olso lind creat advanta-j'o frtun the oriioial processions, just 
as it happet ed in o!<len days tieforo tho V( ncrahile, in tho times whou 
David dance 1 heforo tlio Ark of the Goven;int.” (Bee CJiarlevoix, vol. ii., 
p. 7 , h, illTprdace.) 
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OT))y language which was taught in their schools was the (luay- 
rana, and by this moans tho comprehension of all other tongues 
was nipped in the bud. Indeed, the Jesuits oven went so far 
ns to form, in every Rednetion orBourgade (borough), an armed 
force, consisting of cavalry as well as infantry; and by means of 
these troops, well armed and drilled ns they were, besides being 
also provided with artillery, they could easily get the better 
of any foreign attempt at intrusion, even when made by force, 
without the boundaries of the Christian Reptiblio in Paraguay. 
They soon, indeed, succeeded in extending even their own original 
domains far across the borders of the province of Gunyra, so that 
in a short time their possessions comprehended all the countries 
to the right and left of Paraguay, even as far as Brazil; but no 
information, or, at least, very uncertain news, respecting their 
enormous possessions was allowed to reach Europe, as the country 
was, so to speak, hermetically sealed, and even the Court of 
Madrid, although the King was recognised by them as nominal 
Lord Paramount of Paraguay, was kept in ignorance of all 
details concerning tho proceedings of the Jesuits. I say, em¬ 
phatically, nominal; as never, from the year 1609 up to the 
middle of the 18th century, had the King exercised any kind 
of authority whatsoever in that Republic; and even the head- 
money, that the Jesuits had contracted to pay annually to the 
kings of Spain, came in so sparingly that it might be well 
supposed to have been derived from only some thirty or forty 
thousand subjects, instead of from at least ten times that number. 
Still, notwithstanding the excessive power to which tho Order 
of Jesus attained in Southern America, and even the unbounded 
dominion that placed the General of the Jesuits in Romo on a 
par with the mightiest monarebs in the w'orld, the reader will 
learn in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of this work the prin¬ 
cipal causes which led to the downfall of this much-dreaded 
Society in tliese parts of the globe. 

Thus much for the -Jesuit missions in the distant regions of 
the world, or, rather, concerning the gigantic growth or liia 
Society of Jesus in Asi.a, Africa, and America. 



CHAPTEIl II. 


THE rOWKBFUL INFLUENCE OP THE JESUITS IN EUHOPE, 

In tlio preceding clinpter I liiivc tleserilx'd in whnt way, by what 
meant?, and with what results the sons of I,oyola contrived to 
spread tlictnsL'lves throiighont Asia, Africa, and America. It 
was otherwise, however, in regard to their extension in Europe, 
as in this instance they had to deal witli professing Oliristians, 
and had not to trouhlc tliemsolves so much witli the conversion 
of uuhelicvers. They were, at least, unable to establish their 
power under that insignia. On this account they at once blotted 
ont this motl, ) on tlieir banner, and in its place wrote in large 
capital letters, Extonsiou and Uo-estahlishment of the True 
Eaith, that is of the Homan Catholic religion, witli the Papacy 
at its head. Was not this faith, ns I have shown in tho first 
hook, in so m iny places most profoundly sliakon, and was there 
not immediate danger of tlio great Pontiff himself being soon 
bodily hurled from tho almighty throne upon which ho had 
previously sat. anil ousted from his hillierto most faithful pro¬ 
vinces? In what manner, then, ami by wliiit means, did the 
Jesuits now siiccecd in tlieir object under tlio motto that they 
displayed intended for Europe ? It w'as everywhere, indeed, by the 
same means and in the same way, namely, by tho estahlialunent 
of oducational inslitutions, by soi/.uro of tlic confessional stools 
of kings, by figlitiiig with heresy, by tlio incorporation of the 
most powerful forces into their Order, as also by their fanatical 
influence on tlio great muss of the peofilo. As regards tho 

10 
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founding of ediioiitional institutiotis, tlicir metliod of procedure 
wns Its follows; They entered into a town by twos and threes, 
not, indeed, on borsidnick, or in n carriage, richly and ex¬ 
pensively attired, but, on the contrary, on foot, and without 
shoos and stockings, in mean clotliing, and with such a miser- 
ahlo appearance that it. was impossible to refuse to give them 
alms. It was thus that their cxnmpler Ignatius had first 
made his appearance, and it was thus also that they pre¬ 
sented themselves in public. 'I'hoy did not aliglit at inns, or at 
the houses of the rich, even when prcssingly invited. No; on 
the contrary, they made their way to the liospital or the poor- 
house, considering these, tlio most miserable quarters, to be but 
too good, indeed, for thorn ; they tended the sick, especially 
those whom no one else would approaoli on account of the con¬ 
tagious character of their diseases, and discharged olfices of 
the most menial kind, as if the humility of servants became 
them. They, at the same time, did not delay in at once attach¬ 
ing to themselves some children of the poor, teaching them to 
read and write, as well as instructing them in (ho first principles 
of the Roman Catholic .rtdigion. For thi.s instruction they 
demanded no return, not oven the very slightest, knowing full 
well that gratuitous teaching formed the groat power of attrac¬ 
tion for the poor people to induce them to entrust their ciiiklren 
to their care. Soon everyone llirougliout the whole town began 
to speak of them, and to sing their praises, and the number of 
their young pupils increased to such an extent tliat tho room 
where they afforded this in.struolioii became much too small 
for the purpose. “ Wo would willingly, now,” said tho good 
Fathers, “receive more children, had wo only more room,” and 
this equally pious as modest wish stirred up tho hearts trf tho 
people who w'cro rich, to .such a pitch that they purchased a 
small house for the devout instructors, in order to carry on thoir 
school therein. Natura.lly enough, the number of the scholars 
now went on eontimially increasing, and thus it hocamo neces¬ 
sary for more Jesuit Fathers to come forward in order to satisfy 
the demands made upon them. They could not well refuse 
to receive tho children of the richer classes of thy comniunity, 
and those of Idglicr consideration ; constuiiiejitly, tho subjects 
lor instruouion still continued to cxleml beyond those required 
merely for the poor and persons of low degree. Rut apart 
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from this, oven wliat, wnw taiifflit. nntioed always moro and 
more scholai'a to como to tlioin, and Iho small liouse becamo 
presently qm to insiifTicient for tlieir pnr)iosc. Those inhabitants 
of the town who wore in pfood circnmstiuiccs continnerl to render 
assistance to them, and after a year, or, at the most, a conplo 
of years, the pious Fathers wero (uiahled to erect a collepfo which, 
in regard to its external appearance, had more resemhhineo to a 
palace than to an educational ir),stitiition. 

This was the usual course of things, and when once the college 
was founded the .Tosuits naturally had the game all in their own 
hands, us, for tlie most part, the whoh' youth of the population 
flocked to them for education. For-, to attain their ohjeot, they 
usually formed in their college throe classes, or grades, of in¬ 
struction : lirst of all, tho clemontnry scliool, then the middle 
school, and, In.sidy, the higher school. In tho elementary school 
was taught merely the primary groundwork, reading, writing, 
and, to a certain extent, accounts, hut moro especially the Faith, 
that is to say, strict ohedienoe to tho (.{aiching and practices of 
the Roman Gatholio Church, ns ivcll as ahljorrence of all here¬ 
tical innovations. In the middle school were placed those who 
were destined to bo instructed ordinarily during a period of nino 
years in the Greek and liUtin grammar, and then advanced to a 
two-years' (ioiirse of rhetoric ; hut religions instruction was here, 
again, tho primupal topic, and <aich of tlio pupils was imbued 
with a veneration for the Papacy and Catholic priesthood, as 
well as with hatred against all recreants and heretics,—salient 
characteristics of tlic Roman Catholic (aith. In tlie high school 
the students received a finishing stroke to tlioir studies, during 
a three-years’ (■onrsc of philosophy, or, more properly speaking, 
of I'j'ifHr'r'nd metaphysics, followed l)y a four-years’ course of 
Theology, r.'gu i ded Ity them as the uhsoliite queen of all sciences. 
As regards medilwync and jurisprudence, the sons of Loyola did 
not usually meddle; hut what they regarded as of transcendent 
importance wlioii they were destined to the ])riestliood, was 
readiness in 10 diing use of ' ^^’^^..I'oiigiies, as .well as dexterous 
behaviour on being taken s . dy by surprise. 

The reader mii.st now, tl rciidily admit, ivlien things wero 
80 far advanced, that the .les is niusi, have obtained an enormous 
influence over tlio Catholic community in Fnrope by the esta- 
blislimciitoof their cducatioiuil iustituiious. In religious matters 
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they tauf^ht, indeed, nil who were educated by thorn, whether lay 
or ooolesinstical, just exactly what suited thorn, and nothing 
else; and, afterwards, laymen as well as ecclcsiastioB worked in 
their avocations according to their spirit. Not the less cflectual 
for the dominion of the Jesuits in Europe was the acquisition by 
them of the confoasiounl stools of kings, and none of the otlior 
Orders that over existed, or all the ordinary priesthood put to¬ 
gether, efl'oeted such groat results in this direction as the cele¬ 
brated Sooiety of .losus, I'lie institution of confession, concerning 
wbicli tllirist himself does not say a single word, was first of all 
established in the 2nd or tfrd cenl.ury of the Christian era, by the 
public confession of sins being exacted from those who wished to 
be allowed roadinittaneo into the Church, from which they had 
been expelled on account of tlie more grievous description of 
transgressions; but it was not till the .Ith century, under tlie 
reign of Pope Leo the Great, that secret confession to priests 
was declared to he indispensablo for the forgiveness of sins, 
while private oral confession was legally sanctioned by In¬ 
nocent Ill. in the year 1215. The Eather Confessor, at 
the eommcncemont, was, ns may he readily understood, the 
parson of the cominniiity for the time being, and the greatest 
of earthly beings knew no other, but had to confess to Iiiin, as 
other Christians did, in the public Church. At the end of the 
fith century, on the other hand, there existed in the palace of 
the Emperor of Constautiiioplo a special clmpel with a special 
confessional stool, as it was held by their Majesties not to 
he respectable for tlioni to aclaiowledge their sins in one and 
the same place as that wluu'e tlieir subjects repaired, and this 
invention of the Court of Constantinople was forthwith imitated 
by all the other moiuuadis of the world. 

When once, then, a Court chapel was instituted, ft folio- J, as 
a matter of course, that a Court chaplain should-m-i i ■ wanting; 
and we find, therefore, sueh-like priests vm early as the time 
of tlie French kings Chili%J'Y/,eClothaire. Those said 
priests belonged originally ^ secular priesthood; with 

the introduction, however, of ^ uonkish Orders, many of 
the cowl-wearers were to be foi.^ mong the spiritual advisors 
of ruling princes and great lordC. These olliees were more 
especially filled by Benedictine monks. In this way did the 
holy Berlin come to perform the office of Eather CdtifeBsor to 
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Count Valbort of riarulers; tliiis also did Martin, a monk in 
Coruez, oHit iato as Court cliaj)laiji to Cliarloa Martc'l; as also in a 
similar manaor did Benedict of Aniaiic act as soul-conucillor of 
Louis the I'iout.. Later on, the barons and nobles of the times 
proceeded tt- follow the customs of the Court, and also built for 
themselves dieii' own particular chapels; while the begging 
monks, e,specially the b'ranciscaus, came to be very favourite 
Father Coulassors among them, probably from the circumstance 
of their beirjg procurable at a cheap rate. In king’s courts, 
however, the Dominicans were all the fashion, and certainly not 
to the detrinient of their Order. Still there always were, at the 
same time, many of the ordinary prie.sthood who aspired to be 
the soul-councillors of princes, and it cannot in any way be 
affirmed tluu. the monkisb Orders lai<l claim to a monopoly 
of the business of Father ConfessorKliips to the biglier classes 
of the comnuiuity. It was a very diHerent matter, however, 
when the Order of the Jesuits enmo into existence, for hardly 
had the sect been fairly cstablislied when at once everyone 
about the Court who had anything to do in regard to such posts 
was solicited to use his inlluonce for this Order; and the 
remaining Oidors might contend against them ns much as they 
were able, the latter wore certain to ho outtlanked and com¬ 
pletely over-ridden. It tvould be a very great error to suppose 
that this waa elfectod by individual Jesiuts alone, who had 
succeeded in ingj atiuting themselves at particular Courts. No, 
emphatically no ; it was all regularly planued on a peculiar 
system. Even I.oyola himself had vehemently taken to task 
Jacob Miro, who wished to refuse the proposal of John 
III. P ortugal to he his Father Confessor, on the plea 
that such places were nut at all suited for an Order whoso 
calling it was Iretjuent liospitals and devote itself to the 
instruction of youth sunk in the dee.pest state of poverty. 

“ The atmo.spliere of Courts," wrote tlie Ouneral to his sub¬ 
ordinate, “ miglit not prove to be so dangerous, and zeal might 
well be shown for tl;e welfare of the souls of men in hospitals 
and in the galleys and prisons, witlumt on that account there 
being any noe:ssily i’or shunning the Courts. On the contrary, 
kings required good priests for their guidaiico all the more from 
the circunUitariee ihat they had many more allurements to sin 
than ordinary nnctuls, ntul on that aeeoimt it was his wish that 
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it should fall to the lot of a member of the Society of Jesus to 
bo the i’athor Confessor of a king.” 

This order of Loyola was now carried out so efl'cotually that 
henceforth no Jesuit perpetrated the pious folly of Jacob Miro, 
and it did not by any means satisfy his successors in the ollice 
of General to bo contented with a solitary post, but, on the 
other hiincl, directions were in future formally given to members 
of the Order to seize upon the consciences of kings, and a dis¬ 
tinct regulation was made, to which those chosen to act as 
Lather Confessors had to adliere. 

“ The chief aim ”—thus runs the order—‘‘ of all our elforts 
ought to be to procure the coulidence and favour of princes and 
men in places of distinction, to the end that no one might dare 
to olfer opposition to us, but, on tlie contrary, that all sliould 
bo subject to us.” 

Is not this, then, expressed sufficiently distinctly ? With 
equal clearness are the ways and means also indicated, by 
following which the favour of rulers was to bo obtained: 

“ The favourites of princes, bigli and low, female as well as 
male, must be put uudor obligation through presents, flattery, 
and favours of all description, so that they may intercede for 
us with their masters, and give us correct information as to the 
oharacters and inclinations of the latter. On the other band, 
however, all servants who have shown themselves to bo in any 
way adverse to the Order, should by all manner of means be 
removed from the surrounding of the mouarclis and their 
councillors, or he gained over to our side by great promises.” 

Moreover, as a matter of course, it was clearly for the advan¬ 
tage of the Jesuits that they should not only gain the (rt«“of the 
princes, but also, in accordance with the above instructions, be 
equally zealous in doing the same in respect to the princesses; 
the chief aim and object being thus to gain their favour, it was 
well worth while to bribe the chamber-women, “ as through them 
access may be obtained to the most important family secrets.” 

The document in question shows not less characteristic¬ 
ally how, when favour lias once been sucoessfully gained, it is 
to bo retained. “ This may best be efl'oeted in this way—by 
laying a cushion under the arms of the sinner, according to the 
Prophet Ezekiel (chap. xiii. 18) ;” in otiicr words, not to 
appear to observe their objectionable proceedings, and, when it 
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becomes really nocessary to make any ruiniirks about these, not 
to make absolution diffieiilt. 

“ The c(‘Uscionce of a ruler must bo cleared without any 
ceremony, tspeiaally when this lias been refused to be done by 
other ecolcfiiastics ; by this moans tlie princes may abandon 
our rivals, and become wholly dependent on our councils and 
guidance, fn short, tlio Jesuit Order looks upon it as their 
highest aim and objeot to seize upon tlie place of Father Con¬ 
fessor at all the dillbrent Courts and among all persons of 
distinction, wl,'!! knowing that enormous power lies hidden 
therein; at the amne time the making pubholy known of this 
earnest striving after power must be carefully avoided, especially 
as regards ihose princes who operate somewhat beneficially by 
their worldly juight. As.suranco must often and earnestly be 
given,” proeueds this same above-cited document, “ that it is not 
sought in any way to interfere with the aU'airs of the State, and 
it is recommended to tliose wlio might ho pleased to soo tbem- 
selvus at the rudder not to make it evident that they are mani¬ 
festly in that position. This ought rather to be effeeted through 
means of some trusted third party, that then the opinion 
of the ruler’s Father Confessor might be asked ; when by 
this means all appuaranoo of direct interference is avoided, 
thou will bo till) reality of the iiitlueueo all the more elfectiially 
secured.” 

After all this, can there be any further evidence required in 
order to jjrovc that the Jesuits strove by every means in their 
power to obtain the monopoly of tho royal confessionals, and 
that shortly after the institution of (ho Order they did actually 
conii'ive tci acquire possession of them, regarding this as the 
great lever of tlieir intlueuce V 

A third mode of firmly planting their dominion in Europe, 
was by their perseverance, courage, and skill in combating 
heresy, and more especially that of Luther and Calvin, well 
knowing that they in this maimer rendered themselves absolutely 
indispeusalilo for the dL'feneo of tho Catholic faith. 

Whenever, m Germany or other countries, religious dis¬ 
putations, during some dozens of years, took plaoo, did not the 
Jesuits sustain tho principal part? Wherever there happened 
to he anj kind of Church ussemhiage, or wlioii an Imperial diet 
was held, was it not that the sons of Loyola were always in 
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requisition as indispensable ? It could not, indeed, well bo 
otherwise; and, in fact, simply on this account that, as it was 
in those days well known, the rest of the priesthood, when 
Protestantism had sprung into existence, were vci'y far from 
being up to a high standard as regards knowledge, information, 
and culture! whilst the Jesuits, on the other hand, had been 
brought up in their colleges expressly in the art of disputation, 
so much so as to he able to cope even with tlie “God he with 
us’’ ones. Moreover, it signified very little to them by what 
means they slew their enemies; and by no one else in the world 
was the art of calumniation practised on such a colossal scale, as 
well as artificial perversion, and, indeed, downright falsehood. 
Whenever such arts as these, too, failed them, had they not 
recourse to violence, and, indeed, to the brute force that every¬ 
where prevailed ? 

Regarding such proceedings, many volumes have been written; 
hut it is here sufficient to give only one example. Concern¬ 
ing the death of Luther, for instance, the following statement 
is to he road verbatim in a .Jesuit report which was given out 
from the pulpit;— 

“ I may not make mention of this hellish monster by name, 
this traitor to the Catholic religion, this fugitive from the 
cloister, this restorer of all heresy, this hideous wretch before 
God and man. Ho died in tlio eighteenth year of his fall, after 
having become fearfully intoxioated in partaking of a banquet, 
when, as was his custom, he had there made a fool of himself; 
so his vile spirit became a delicious morsel for the devil, who 
might right well sate himself with such-like tit bits.” 

Everyone knows that this account of the death of Luther 
was nothing but a barc-faced untruth, and the Jesuits themseTves 
were likewise well aware that it was so ; hut against heretics, 
according to their principles, all moans were allowable, and it 
was well done to spread abroad the very meanest of calumnies, 
provided it was only possible to obtain credeuoe for them with 
the multitude. I am compelled by truth to add, too, that they 
made use of similar wicked and morally exceptionable artifices, 
not alone among the illiterate mass of the people, but also 
among the higher classes; and especially they contrived 
CO persuade and talk over the Catholic monarchs, in such a 
manner as to make tiiern believe that all revolutionary fiJl-mcnta- 
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tions and Jislurbiinces among Uioir subjoots arose only from 
tho spirit of heresy. In tbis manner, indeed, tbo Jesuits 
wislied to make it appear tliat they alone were to be regarded 
as tbe saviours and pillars of the inonarehies, and to be treated 
accordingly, as they wore also always at warfare with heresy, 
and never gave in so as to render it possible for peace to be 
conclutled Letween tbe contending parties, 

A fourth means by wbich tbo Order of Jesuits know how to 
raise its po van' to an important height, lay in tho art they pos¬ 
sessed ed'gaining over to their side tho host heads of tho State, 
either in fact, as regular and professed inoiubers of the Society, 
or as affiliated and seeret monibers. As regards the first class, 
Ihoro existed, as wo know, in tho colli^gos, youtlis of all condi¬ 
tions, and in their odnoation tho host opportunity was afforded 
for diseoveting the most conspicuous talents; having thus 
found out I,hose who were best iitlod to bocoino useful sub¬ 
jects for the Oi'der, their object was to entice them over for 
their purposes. Had not ovcu’yone, especially when still young, 
some more or less weak point in l)is cliaraoter which might bo 
fastened upc>n 1' and no b’athor was assuredly selected as rector 
of a college who had not ilistiuguislied liimself by a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, as well as tho faculty of attracting 
to hims(;lf the ycmlhs under bis tuition. In matter of fact it was 
so brought about, that those young men whom it znigbt be 
wished to make novices wore so ti'alueil, by Ibis moans or that, 
that they tbemsolves solicited admission into tho Order, and 
the only obstaeli! to this plan was that the parents of the young 
men frequently withJield their eonsonl strenuously to such a stop; 
this difficulty was, however, often get over by causing such 
schohirs to ctisaiipcar from tho seeuo, while lliey were brought 
again into some iar distant college. 'I'hey were there, necessarily, 
received under nu entirely dilferent name, in order to oblite¬ 
rate all trace of their birth; and by tbis means, and other 
cunning and loreible devices and measures, tiic opposing parents, 
wlien they even belonged to tbe rieber azid higher obisscs of 
society, were suecossfully jzrovented from snatching their sous 
out of tire Jesuit novitiate. Do wbatever they would, tlio Order 
retained the youth as belonging to itself, even when an appeal 
was made for aid to tbe highest courts of law, tho reigning 
sovereigns, or ev( n, indeed, tho I’ope liimself. It retained them 
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and brought tliom up in its own ideas, considering that such 
momburs would afterwards bo of the greatest use to the fraternity. 
The ao-cullcd affiliated or secret mombors wore almost of still 
greater importance—tliosc, namely, who had bound themselves by 
only a single vow, that is to say, to render to the Society ol 
Jesus with true devotion all services that might be demanded 
of them, and who on that account were allowed to continue to 
live as people of the world, in the same station and sphere as 
had been their wont. Those, hrr the most part, wore men of high 
rank, who would have lost situations as councillors or ministers 
to princes had they formally and openly joined the Jesuit Order; 
and herein is scon a great advantage, as such persons, while 
retaining thoir former occupations, when they worshipped in the 
profoss-houses might, on receiving a formal dispensation from 
the General, deny openly their secret admission into the Society 
of Jesus. Further than this, they might even outwardly make 
themselves appear to be the onomies ol the Order, so as to be 
enabled all the more surely to spy into matters with which 
they wished to become acquainted, and on that account there 
existed affiliated Jesuits even in the Protestant camp itself. 
Still no one, of course, was aware of their existence there, 
except the Provincial of the district for tlie time being, as also 
the General of the Order in liomc, and the sole private mark by 
which they might ho recognised consisted in a scapular which 
they wore next their naked breasts, on which was imprinted the 
letters I. H. S. 

The fifth mode by which the Jesuits gained admission all 
over Europe, was not be sought among llio cultivated classes, 
but, on the contrary, among the irrufanum vitUjus, and consisted 
in a sort of fanaticism into which the pious fathers knew how to 
work themselves. Thus it was not at all uncommon for two 
or three of them to ho found running through the streets by 
night or day in a half-naked condition, bawling out loudly that 
owing to the sins of mankind the end of all things was at hand, 
on which account they Hogged themselves with whips so unmer¬ 
cifully that streams of blood flowed from their bodies. As a 
mutter of course, when such a spectacle was enacted, it was sure 
to collect a great crowd about them, and while at lirst some people 
laughed at their proceedings, and many from disgust turned 
away from thi.iu disdainfully, this disposition at length gave 
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way to anollior feeling, namely to tliat of astonishment, if not, 
indeed, of admiiution. The Tadres Hogged and cluxstisod their 
bodies to such !i,n extent that oven a stone rniglit liave pitied 
them ; should they not, tlien, bo lo(jkod upon as holy 
saints? Ihey, indeed, transgressed all laws of propriety in 
exhibiting tliemselvcs in this half-naked condition, and one often 
felt inclined to give them a kick, in order to make them under¬ 
stand this; bui on being thus treated, they would at once, in 
the most humble manner, express themselves thankful for the 
welTdoservi d punishment, and theronpoii present both of their 
cheeks to the chastiser for fresh blows to be given them. 
But enough of these silly and ecstatic follies of the Jesuits, 
which were not, indeed, without effect; the more so that 
their proceedings became contagious, to an extent that whole 
troops of people ran after them, similarly flogging themselves 
and calling out, “ Alas, the sinners! Aias, tlio great sinful city!” 

Such were the moans adopted by the Jesuits for establishing 
themselves as a great power iu the (Jatliolic countries of Europe; 
and having now analysed all appertaining thereto, I proceed to 
enter upon the subject more in detail. 

I. — BoWEIil'UL lNrLUF.NCE OF THE JliSUITS IN IXALY. 

The i’apal Court of Paul III. in Uomo gave to the founda¬ 
tion of the Jesuit Order, as we have already scon, its approval 
simply on this account, that Ignatius Loyola promised that all 
his exertions, and those of his as.sociatos, should be directed 
towards de.!'eiiding and upholding the rights of llis Holiness, 
and rc-ostahlishing everywliero the then depressed interests of 
Rome. Igiiuiius Loyola kept to his word, and on that account 
gained from Paul 111. himself, as well as from his successors, 
the greatest privileges and favours. The Popes who followed 
him thought and acted in a similar manner; and how, 
indeed, could they have done dillbroutly, as the sons of 
Loyola, for nearly 100 years, fulfilled, or, at any rate, appeared 
to fulfil, the promise of their fimuder ? But in what respect did 
they carry out this pledge? Who, for example, was it that 
defended at the Oouiicii of Trent, witli tlio greatest zeal, those 
Qssumjitioiis aiid abuses of the Papacy which oven good Catholic 
historians designate as being “ extravagant ” ? Was it not the 
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Jesuits Laynez, Salracron, and Couvillon ? Who was it that 
resisted witli such skill those ideas of reform in Church matters 
BO unanimously clemiuided by everyone, and of abuses which 
caused the Kornan Chair to bo looked upon everywhere with 
horror, but they alone, and always they ? Who was it that 
supported before the Congress of i’oissy, as well as in all other 
places in which it was in question, the indiinited omnipotence 
of the Pope, and placed it above even all other common councils ? 
Who was it that, with similar energy, defended it with such 
eloquence and such success as the members of the Society of 
Jesus ? It having thus acted, would not the Popes have exhibited 
tho greatest ingratitude had they not done everything that 
possibly lay in their power towards tho elevation of the Order, 
and the furtherance of the extension of its colleges, seminaries, 
residences, novitiates, and ail its other houses? Would not 
the Popes, indeed, have been considered to blame had they 
acted otherwise ? as they certainly would not have understood 
what was evidently for their advantage. 

“ One hand washes the other,” is an old saying, and, not the- 
less true, “ Live and let live.” lioth of these proverbs wore, as 
a rule, observed by tho Popes, and thus it came about that after 
the death of Pius V., in the year 1572, the Order was already 
in possession of five houses or establishments of some kind in 
Rome. Gregory XIII., tho successor of the above-mentioned 
Pope, was, again, still more liberal towards them, as he pre¬ 
sented them with no less than twonty-fivo tons (?) of gold, in 
order to enable them to erect a still more splendid college than 
that which they already possessed, and, through his example, 
many great and rich people were induced to accord their f avou r 
to the Order. It came to this, in short, that, within the space 
of a few decades, tho Jesuits possessed within their province of 
Rome (including the state of Tuscany), a profess-house (in 
Rome itself), two profess-houses or novitiates (in Rome and 
Florence), six rcaidonccs, besides not fewer than thirty-four 
colleges and seminaries; and their possessions throughout the 
other parts of Italy were in much the same proportion. Thus, 
for example, in the province of Milan they could boast of the 
possession of two profess-houses (those of Milan and Genoa), 
three novitiates (those of Genoa, Arona, arid Ohiara), besides 
Bixtecu colleges and six residences ; then, in tlie province of 
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Niiplfis tliey lind ono profoss-liouso (Hint of Naples), two novi¬ 
tiates (t-lidso of Naples niul Atri), one residenoe and twonty-six 
colleges; in the province of Sicily they possessed two profess- 
houses and novitiates (each at Palermo and Messina), ton 
seminaries, and twelve cidh’gcs; and, lastly, in the “province of 
Sardinia, cr Savoy,” they owned two profess-houscs (those of 
Satthri ami Cagliari), ono novitiate (that of Cagliari), hosides 
six collegpii. Who, then, could now airinn that the Order had 
not come to he a groat power in Italy ? The Fathers did 
not, indeed, shrink from knooUing at all the doors that they 
thought m gilt be opened to them, anil if they failed at first 
they returned again a second and third time. They oapocially 
desired to operate upon (ho masses, and succeeded only too well, 
as, in those days, tho pooror classes among tho Italian people 
were still in a state of groat ignorance and superstition, as well 
as being very sensitivo and cxcitaido, especially in southern 
Italy, The .losuits caused, for instanoo, an enormous dis- 
tiirlmneo aiaongst tho inhahitants of (Taota and its environs, as, 
accompanied witli masks, they ran about the streets in despair, 
tho upper parts of tlioir liodics being naked, while, with thorns 
thrust tliro igli their flesh, they eallcd out in a lainentahio tone 
of voice, “No ponaucc, do ponanoo! hell is for sinners and 
Paradise for Hie elect." It was similarly in Naples that tliey 
formed hituds among tho very lowest idassos of the people, and 
whole companies of both male and fomnlo flagellators over¬ 
ran both town and country ; and I could write a thick volume 
full of Hie follies and obscenities carried on by these fanatical 
gangs, and especially by those of them consisting of females. 
Here I only content myself with the mere mention that such was 
the case, na f shall come to S|)eak on this theme more in detail 
in tho tliiid hook. 1 cannot refrain, however, from saying a 
few words us regards tho so-called fimcral masquerades, which 
were carried on in Palermo and Messina, iis Death in person was 
there brought upon the scene, and the people were thereby filled 
with such fear and horror that it resulted in not a few being 
driven ahur st mad. To have a proper idea of these masquerades 
one must iTiiiigino a great procession in a broad street, looked 
upon by a body of many thousand spectators. At tho head of this 
procession : s to be seen a naked body, covered with blood, wrest¬ 
ling witTi Death, and homo upon an ojicn bier by a troop) of men 
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attired in lonp; talare. On botli sides of this bier, as also imme¬ 
diately boiiind it, walk beautiful boys dressed in wliito em 
broidered dalinnticas, and furnished with wings attached to their 
backs, while eacli of them carries a cross in his hands. Those 
are intended to represent a choir of angels, who, with clear 
voices, perform a concert that might not, irideed, be more beauti¬ 
ful in heaven itself. But, imfortunately, while listening to it 
one is disturbed by seeing a great swarm of ugly black devils, 
furnished with groat claws, flourishing their tails about, wildly 
raging and roaring in order to harass and impede the angels, 
and with this object yelling and cursing in such a way as 
to cause a frightful uproar. The devils also wave about 
lighted torches, made of pitch, the sickening smoke of which 
darkens the atmosphere to such an extent as at times to prevent 
anything from being 8(!on. Now, however, comes the principal 
object, viz. Death himself, mounted upon a carriage entirely 
black, and drawn by six black horses. This representation of 
Death is quite horrible to look at, ns it consists of a leaden- 
coloured skeleton of colossal dimensions, so much so, indeed, 
that his head reaches up to the upper windows of the houses. 
In his right hand he carries a colossal scythe, and with the left 
he drags after him a chain, to which is attached a whole herd 
of howling ghosts representing every sex, age, and class of 
society. Those hideous and horrible-looking hobgoblins from 
time to time utter laiiicutable cries, while exhibiting, by 'the 
contortions of their limbs, the torments of hell which they are 
suffering. Moreover, despite all this wailing, Death pursues his 
course, as if deaf and dumb, gnashing his teeth and giving evident 
signs that nothing would deter him from sweeping away every 
living thing on earth, and casting them into the abyss of-iwll. 
It is, on this account, quite in vain that a choir of mournful 
repentant psalm-singers followdng in his train groans out the 
most doleful airs, exciting thereby, in the highest degree, the 
anguish and horror of the surrounding bystanders, who can see 
no escape from eternal perdition. But now, behold ! the Jesuits 
come upon the scone; they look, liowever, earnest and solemn, 
hut also, at the same timo, friendly and celestial, while glancing 
around them. A magnificent radiant sun, borne by four stalwart 
lay hreihren, is carried along above their heads, indicating the 
light of eternal blessedness, so that the minds more heaviiy 
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oppressed inny breatlio lin;htly ngain, knowing at length whore 
to look for the dispensation of etomal graoo. So great was the 
power to wliieh tlic Jesuits now attained iti Italy, and so easily 
were they ( rdiiiarily enahled to gain the end and aim which they 
set before t iem. But it so happeniid that there was one hindrance 
to their bei ig able to con(|nnr; and similar difficulties occurred, 
too, in Milan, Venice, Veltlin, and Savoy. In Milan, from 
the year l.bfiG to 15S1, there ruled as Archbishop, Count 
Carlo Borrnmcoj well-known as one of the most distinguished 
men of his times, whosedioco.se, as long as ho lived and laboured, 
might well bavt served as a model for all others. This llorromeo, 
in the hope ol' bringing better order and condition into bis 
hitherto rather lax church disci])]iiH!, invited the Jc.snit.s to 
Milan, selecting one from among tlicir ranks as his Father 
Confessor, and putting a sominary at their disposal in order to 
establish a splendid educational institution, overloaditig them at 
the same time with favours of evory description, to such an 
extent that he even entertained Ihe idea of making over to thorn 
the possessions belonging to the Order of the wild “Humiliaten,” 
which it was Ins wish to suppress. As he carried out, with 
becoming zeal, the i-ofonn of the priesthood, and especially of 
the monklio()d, both of which had become dissolute, the refrac¬ 
tory monks brought an accusation again.st him before tlie Pope, 
and at tlie same time caused him to become an object of 
suspicion to the Spanisli Oovernor of Milan (Lombardy at that 
time belonf;ingto the Crown of Spain), making it appear that he 
entertained the idea of assuming the royal ])rerogative. In con¬ 
sequence of this accusation the Pope, as well as the Governor, 
took steps against him, and to all appearance it seemed as if 
he woulil S-ieciimb to Ins enemies. 'I'lic Jesuits also, at whose 
head leather Mazarini, the Hector of their college in Milan, par¬ 
ticularly distinguislied himself, were of tliis way of thinking. 
Not oidy did they at once go over with Hying colour.s to tlie 
camp of the Fpanisb Governor, but they rcwilod their former 
benefactor, the Arebbisliop, in the most calumnious manner, 
in ovei'v eSmrcli wliieb bud been given to them by liim as a 
present. Tbev reckoned, however, without their host, in 
imagining 'Imt Count Borromeo must of necessity make room 
for another, as lie victoiiimsly met all the aeousiitions and 
cialumiiiTis 1110011 liiul been brought aguiiist him. It now 
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became tlio turn of the iniserahle creatures who up to this time 
had been open-nioutlied against him, to shake in tlicir shoos, 
and tho Jesuits, especially, fully expected nothing else than that 
the Archbishop would launch out all his fury against them. He, 
however, a man full of Christian love, contented himself with 
taking their church and college from them, and expelling them 
from the city of Milan, but not, however, altogether out of his 
very extonsivo diocese. It was, indeed, a very lenient punish¬ 
ment for such base ingratitude as the .Jesuits had shown him, 
and the latter ought to have thanked him with all humility. 
This they did not do, however; hut they thought that they 
might again establish themselves in the favour of Borromeo 
by laying all the blame of what had taken place on tho shoulders 
of their Boctor, Mazarini. On this account, the then General 
of tho Order, Olandio Aqnaviva, expressed his disapprobation of 
the conduct of Mazaidni in a special letter addressed to the 
Archbishop, forbidding tho delinquent, at the same time, from 
preaching during two years, and ordering him to throw himself 
humbly at the feet of tho offended Borromeo. Tho Hector, as 
may be understood, rendered obedience to this order; but the 
Archbishop did not, however, on this account, rescind his decree 
of banishment; and his nephew and successor, Count Frederico 
Borromeo, who Indd possession of the Arehiepiscopal chair from 
l.')95 to 1031, went still further on assuming possession of the 
government, and took away from the Jesuits tho conduct of 
all the colleges and .seminaries which hail been estahlisliod in 
I.omhardy, forbidding all who wished to devote themselves to the 
priesthood from prosecuting their studies in any Jesuit college, 
under the penalty of loss of consecration. This injunction json- 
tinuod as long as he lived, and it was only after the year 1(131 
that the Jesuits ventured to establish themselves again in tho ter¬ 
ritory of Milan, It wont even worse tlian thi.s with them in the 
city of Venice, which had always shown itself more free-thinking 
than was ngreoahle to tlio Boroish priesthood; and it was 
for this reason that the Jesuits liad very early established 
themselves there, in order to bring about, through their 
influence, a change in tho state of matters. Now, however, 
Jesuit machinations did not at all meet with tho approval of the 
Venetian Senate, and on this account it decreed a law ;n 1008 
by which neither any new churches nor cloisters could he built 
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without t)iG permission of tlio Oovcrnmont, nor any new Order 
of Monks or societies foundiul. Tliis was a scvert: blow to the 
Romish priestliood, and more esjjoeially to tlio Jomiits, who at 
tiuit time had 'Uitertained the idea of ostaldisliing themselves 
perman<'ntly all over tlie Venetian territoi-ies ; hut still harder 
was it when two years after this, the order was publicly pro¬ 
mulgated “ that no subject of the Venetian Republic should 
be allowed, without tlio. previous knowledge and permission of the 
State, to mailt) over or alienate any immovable property, by will 
or sale, or in any other manner, to the priests or monkish 
Orders, under no less a penalty than imprisonment, banishment, 
and conliscalion of their property.” This constituted an open 
declaration t f war against the Society of Jesus, and thereupon 
Claudio Aquaviva, tlicir General, totde up the matter. He 
hastened, with his friend Cardinal Bellarmin, to Pope Paul V., 
and so worked upon the latter that a brief was forthwith addressed 
by him to the Venetian Senate, in which the Pope demanded an 
unqualified r.evocation of both the hiw.s of 1003 and those of 
1005. 'fhe Semite appealed to their rights, but Paul V., in his 
hot displeasure, would listen to no statements based on reason, 
and, in 1000, launohed an interdict, without furtluir delay, 
against the Republic of Venice, hoping that, as by it all churches 
had to he closed fortlwith, and all preaching of tlie Word of 
God consequently discontinued, this would give rise to a general 
insurrection among tlie people against the Henate. With such 
thoughts, at least, Iiad Aquaviva and liellarmin flattered liim ; 
hut, as will sliortly be soon, they found themselves completely in 
error. The \Tnetian Senate, forsooth, instantly took np the 
gauntlet whicli bad boon thrown down, and not only forbad the 
publication of the Papal interdictory Bull in its dominions, but 
also issued an or-dertoall itscbu’gy to continue divine service as 
hitherto, or immediately to quit Venetian territory. This edict 
was obeyed by the whole of the priesthood and monkish Orders; 
tbo .lesuits alone hesitated to give respect to it. They were 
under the impression tliat as their influenoe bad hitherto been 
so groat they would oouquer in spite of every opposition. Tbo 
Senate, bowcua'r, remained Arm, aud iuiimiited to them that they 
must at once quit Vouctiuu territory, if they wished to avoid 
hircible (‘xpiilsion. There now renniiimd for them no other 
Course trian to obey, and tliey. along with tlie Capuchins, whom 
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they had contrived t,o bring ovor to tbeir side, went in great 
processions towards tbc closing of tbe gates, carrying before them 
huge oruoifixes. Their expectations, however, that such a solemn 
exodus out of Egypt might give rise to fanataoism among the 
lower orders of the people, and create, at least, some disturbance, 
completely failed, even as much as the previous hope enter¬ 
tained by the Pope ; for when the masses of the people pressed 
forward to witness the spectacle, not a single hand was 
raised in their favour, but, on the contrary, curses wore sent 
after them. After their departure, the Senate confiscated all 
their houses, and now some very strange discoveries were made. 
Besides leaving their riches in gold and silver, they fled also, in 
all haste, with the greatest portion of their hooks and manu¬ 
scripts, to deposit them with the Spanish Ambassador, as well 
as witli some private friends; hut sufficient letters of theirs 
were found from whioh it was plain that they had devoted 
themselves much more to things temporal than to tilings 
spiritual, and suspicions arose that they had an understanding 
with the Spanish Court, which had for a long time striven to 
obtain possession of Venice, Tt now appeared clear, besides, 
to many of the senators, what was the reason that the Order had 
sent the handsomest members of their Society to Venice, ns 
several of the epistles they had left behind were evidently 
written by female hands, and their contents gave hut unfavour¬ 
able testimony respecting the innocence of Venetian house¬ 
wives. Added to this, it so happened that the exiles, in order 
to ventilate their anger in Bologna, Ferrara, Mantua, Bari, 
Palermo, and other places, preached in the most violent manner 
against the Republic, doing their utmo.st to incite against it the 
Courts of Madrid and Prague, in order to induce Philip III. and 
the Emperor Rudolph II. to wage war with Venice ; the Jesuits 
also did their best to excito insurrections in that kingdom. 

In short, there existed incontestable evidence that the Jesuits 
constituted themselves very dangerous enemies to the Venetian 
Republic. The Senate couserjiiontly passed a resolution unani¬ 
mously to banish them for ever from Venetian territories. 
But even this course was not snfliciont to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of the case, but an addition was also unanimously attached 
to the above decree, to the effect that no proposals of their ever 
again being received into Venice should ho oven listened to, 
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miloss five-?ix6is out of tlie iminhcr of ISO sonators were 
favoiirablo lx tlie: consiilorntion Uiereof; aiid, bosiili's, every porsoa 
in tlie ^'^cne ian State, of any eoiniitiou or sex whatever, was 
strictly prohibit! (1 from holding comuinnicntioii with the sons 
of Loyola, vnder the heavy penalty of fine, imprisonment, or 
condemnation to the galleys. This decree, too, remained in 
force in spits of the Pope himself making an offer to revoke 
the interdict which he- had issued, on condition that the 
Jesuits should be again received—a jiroviso which the Senate 
peremptorily rejected. So, at last, I^aul, being left in the lurch, 
saw himself t om)ielled by Prance, the ally of Venice, and by the 
King of Spain, the friend of the Jesuits, to conclude peace 
with the Senate, being under the necessity tberchy of sacrificing 
the sons of Loyola. The latter now set about matters in 
another way, hugging the Senate to revoke the decree of banish¬ 
ment of Id IS, ami secretly offering for this favour the enormous 
sum of fi00,000 ducats, hut the nobility of Venice conducted 
itself on this occasion in a truly worthy manner, and refused 
with disdain ilie attempted bribery. 

Precisely the same fate that they bad met with in the Venetian 
State, they had previously experienced in Veltlin, a portion of 
Graiibiindcn. There, in the year 16(10, they brought it about 
that a very wealthy and esteemed old man, but at tho same time 
weak-minded and almost cbildish with the burden of years, of 
the name of Anton (Juadrius, who lived at Ponte, the capital 
of the eoumry, bequeathed his whole property to them, in 
order to found a college therewith. His rightful heirs, how¬ 
ever, made a complaint forthwith to the head-man of the 
country, who issued orders that the Black Cloaks should at once 
not only leave Ponte, but also quit the whole territory. The 
Jesuits now addressed themselves to tho Diet of Graubiinden 
(Orisons), which in tho year 16(11 usually assembled at the 
town of Chur, auil brought the matter to such a point that the 
all-powerful Sovereign of Patliolic Chri.stendom exerted himself 
in their favour. The Grisonites, as I'roe llepublicans, paid, 
however, hut little attention to tho advice of crowned heads, and 
immediatidy after a full trial passed a resolution unanimously, 
in a puhlio sitting, tliat tlic Jesuits, “ as enemies of tho Gospel, 
who were moV'} qualified to corrupt youth liian to educate them," 
should at once evacuate for ever the territoi'y of the Grisons. 
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In precisely tlie same manner the Walliscrs, the neighbours 
of the Grisons, fifty years Inter, in the year KUO, declared them¬ 
selves, and consequently defeated the attempts of the Jesuits 
to penetrate into Veltlin through Wallis. 'L'he latter became 
all the more enraged against the man through whoso eloquence 
these I'esults had been mainly brought about, namely Bartholma 
Alett, who, in the year following, died with evident symptoms 
of poisoning, and the general belief was that the poison had 
been administered to him through the agency of a Loyolito in 
disguise. 

The Jesuits pursued quite another course in Savoy from that 
adopted by them in the other above-mentioned parts of Italy. 
There were here, in the middle of the Ifith century, not a 
few Protestants who had come from other countries, where 
they had been persecuted on account of their faith, while they 
hoped that in the depths of these quiet Alpine valleys, quite cut 
off, so to speak, from the rest of the woidd, they might bo able 
to live undisturbed and unmolested. To these attached them¬ 
selves that remnant of the Waldenses who had their home here 
and in the neighbouring country of Piedmont during the last 
two centuries, and who, almost Protestant already, now entirely 
recognised the Reformed Church. This, however, was of course 
anything but agreeable to the taste of the Catholic priesthood, 
and the Duke at that time, Philibert Emanuel, proceeded to 
oppose by force in the severest manner this remnant of heresy 
in his hitherto thoroughly Catholic country. The Dominican 
monk Thomas Giaoomello, more especially, proceeded against 
them in a very brutal way, and did not rest satisfied until a 
frightful example had been made of them, a number of the 
Reformers being burnt alive or sent to work in the galleys. 
The Protestants, however, being in so large a majority, threatened 
to take up arms in their defence against the Duke, who, then 
yielding, addressed himself to Pope Pius IV,, asking the ques¬ 
tion whether all this contention might not best be settled by a 
religious conference. The Pope’s answer to this was No! 
Nothing had been hitherto gained in such matters by redigious 
disputations. No ! A religious conference must not by any 
means take place, but he would send some theologians in order 
to instruct the ignorant in the true faith. “Moreover,” added 
he, in concluding his written communication, “ ntf instance 
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is known -where sncli ii matter lias been arranged by clemcney ; 
but experieneo teacbes that tlie best means of conversion lay 
in the liands ol justice, and -wben this failed, from being too 
weak, tbore 'omuined military coercion.” 

Who, tliet, wi re those theologians whom Pius JV. directed 
should be sent to Savoy ? OIi ! ho himself, indeed, sent 
nouc; but ho oliarged tlic General of the Jesuits, Laynoz, 
with the CHjryiiig out of the matter, and the latter caused 
Father Anton Possevin, a man wlio ai'terwards became so 
notorious, to proceed to tlie Ducal Court on this mission, 
in order to negotiate with Philibert Kinannel regarding the 
establishment ol some Jesuit eollogos. This, however, was 
only one part of his task. The other and much more impor¬ 
tant duty ce nsitted in this—that tile ruler of Savoy should 
be induced to make, onco for all, a complete end of the ofiair by 
the extirpation oJ' the horotics now and fur ever. Possevin soon 
found that the Duke, who from his long experience in the held 
as a General of Charles V. and Philip 11. had become very 
domineering, being particularly distiuguislied, also, as a tolerably 
wild prince, did precisely all that the Jesuit desired of him, 
although not being himself conscious ol it. Above everything 
the latter broughii it about that Philibert Emanuel, tlirough his 
influence, permitted the erection of two colleges. Possevin 
looked upon this as indispensably necessary, in order thereby to 
be euablod to call into die country a proper number of his 
associates; and to the Duke’s objection that tlie State was too 
poor to admit of the possibility of tho establishment of Jesuit 
institutions, his reply was that tho Society would be satisfied 
with whatever ci uld bo obtained from the lands confiscated 
from the lierotics. Now, however, when tlie Jesuit Fathers came 
to bo fairly esiablished in Savoy, tlicy commenced setting about 
in oaniest the fulfilment of tlieir promise respecting tho conver¬ 
sion of tlie refnu-tory subjects ; and it was indeed a curious 
desuriptiou of conversion wliicli they employed. Father Possevin 
and his assooiates travelled about all over the country attired 
in ordinary plain clothes, and penetrated especially into all the 
out-lying rnouutaius and valleys in which all the reformed com¬ 
munities had taken shelter. On discovering such persons, did 
they DOW take care to let it be known wbo they themselves were, 
and set about an attempt at eonvorsioii by proiicliiu£r the Roman 
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Catholic faith ? No, indeed ; on tlie contrary, they hastened 
back to their head-quarters in order to bring to their aid several 
thousand soldiers; and when they now returned along with them 
into the lonely mountain valleys, then, indeed, was it most 
imperative for God to have mercy upon the poor reformed 
people ! But how was it that they obtained the soldiers ? In 
the simplest way in the world, as has been previously mentioned, 
inasmuch as tho Duke had been convinced, by the eloquence of 
Possevin, that a Catholic Prince would tarnish his honour if he 
tolerated any longer a miserable herd of heretics in his country; 
and as the only really etficacious mode of conversion lay in tho 
employment of coercion, it was easily to be understood that a 
large number of troops would be required to give support to the 
exertions of tho Jesuits. Philibert Emanuel was also all the 
more disposed to this course, as tho Pope made him a grant of a 
considerable sum of money to meet the expenses attendant on 
the entertainment of this small faithful army; and, moreover, was 
not a prince of his character to consider himself fully justified in 
punishing as rebels and disturbers of the peace, subjects who did 
not accede to his wishes, that they should openly recognise that 
faith which was hold by the ruler of the country ? Suffice it to 
say, then, that the heretics were, as a matter of course, defeated 
by the soldiers under the guidance of the Jesuits, and that there 
now followed a time of misery and woo for Savoy, tho details of 
which tho pen, indeed, is reluctant to describe. In this manner, 
for instance, Possevin, at the liead of two thousand men, fell 
upon the village of St. Germain, and put to the sword all the 
male inhabitants, although these had not taken up arms; but 
the two reformed clergymen who were found there were burnt 
by means of a slow fire, tho wood uecessary for which tho 
women and girls were constrained to bring at the point of the 
sword. A precisely similar fate befell many dozens of reformed 
communities, and all over the country, even in remote farms, the 
sword prevailed furiously, and the funeral piles glowed. At 
last, when they saw that nothing else than their extermination 
was intonded, the llcformors rose all through the laud, and, 
courageously taking up arms, od'ered a brave rcsislance to the 
faithful army of soldiers. Here and there occurred sieges in 
a small way, for it was easy for them to entrench themselves 
in their mountain fastnesses, and the Snvoyan troops were at 
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times exliaustod in. stovmiug tliem. Posseviii, being now 
furious at the thought that tins victory, of wliicli ho liad believed 
himself to be certaiu, should thus bo wrested out of his hands, 
had resort tc cunning and deceit, otfcriiig to tlie lioretics, in the 
Duke’s name, tlio free exercise of tlndr religion on condition 
that they should lay down their anus and pay a sum of 10,000 
gold dollars by way of conciliation. The Kefortners accepted 
these terms, ainl signed the treaty proposed to them ; but as 
soon as the money was paid and the arm.s laid down, the poor 
deluded people found themselves laughed to scorn in their faces, 
and the Jesuits now began afresh tludr blood-tliii’sty mode of 
conversion. Anew did they now penetrate into tlio mountain 
valleys at Ihc head of a rough bund of soldiery, ravaging 
them with lance and sword, and once again were the heretical 
clergy, as well as the wealthy and respectable among these 
wretched people, consigned to the stidte. 'J’his despicablo con¬ 
duct, accomjtanied as it was with tlic most I'riglitful oppression, 
awakened such fury and rage among the poojtle, that, rushing 
again to arms, they obtained such a decisive victory over the 
Ducal army in May 1501, us to constrain riiilibcrl Emanuel to 
think of malting peace. His linanccs, too, were now exhausted, 
as his army liad been on foot for two years, at a great cost of 
money; and as the Pope liad kmg ceased to send him any con¬ 
tributions, after the destruction of his army, wliat moans had he 
at his disposal to provide himself with another ? Moreover, had 
it not, lor a long time, appeared clear to him that when he made 
war upon the heretics in his eouulry, he was only slaying his 
own subjeets, and while he was eiirichiiig the Jesuits by bestow¬ 
ing the conliscalcd estates upon Uiem, he was impoverishing 
his own states ? Oh, no ; enough blood had now been spilt, and 
sullicieiit misery had been spread broadcast; Philibert Emanuel, 
therefore, at oiice discarded Eather L’osscvin and his asso¬ 
ciates, and on the fitli of Juno loiil uoucluded an agree¬ 
ment with his Protestant subjects, wiieruiu ho again promised 
them the free exorcise of iheir religion, willi the partial restora¬ 
tion of their confiscated property, whilst they, on tlio other 
hand, engaged to tolerate the Jloinaii Oatholio religion in all their 
communities, under eoiiditioii that they themselves should never 
again have the acceptance of that religion forced upon them. 
Prom thin time forth the country again enjoyed the blessings of 
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peace, and the inhabitants lived in concord with one another; 
but this state of matters only lasted for a Imndred years, until 
the time of Louis XIV., as tvc shall afterwards see, when the 
Jesuits again obtained the upper hand, and a period of misery 
once more returned. 

II.—Tiiii I’owEKFUL Influence of the Jesuits in 
1*01(1 UU A L. 

It has been already described in the foregoing books how that 
King John III. applied to Ignatius Loyola for some members 
of tho Society of Jesus, with the view of sending them to India 
as missionaries for tho conversion of tholioathen; and, further, 
how that Ignatius despatolied to him at Lisbon Francis Xavier 
and Simon liodriguez, with this object; and, lastly, how that 
John III., being so favourably inclined towards tlielatter, retained 
him at his Court, a.nd constituted him his Father Confessor, con¬ 
fidential friend, and adviser. This said Simon Rodriguez now laid 
the foundation of the truly extraordinary power which the Jesuits 
came to exercise in Portugal and its colonies, during a period 
of nearly iiOO years, as ho contrived to make sucli great use of 
the almost imbecile king, who had scarcely any will of his own, 
that, after the space of only ten years, the Order already pos¬ 
sessed most beautiful colleges in Coiuihra, Evova, Lisbon, and 
Braga, as well as several seminaries and educational institu¬ 
tions in other towns. Not only was this the case, but of these 
latter seminaries several in Coimbra and Evova were raised to 
the dignity of being made Uigh Schools, and, consequently, the 
Jesuits soon completely commanded all the science, faith, and 
customs of Portugal. Tho Jesuit General in Romo, indeed, us 
soon as he saw that the ground in Poriugiil was so easily 
workable for liis objects, despatched from Italy and France as 
many members of the Society us ho could spare, to llio assistance 
of Rodriguez; he then contrived to enrol in its ranks a great 
body of proselytes, and with such rapidity and success that, for 
instance, the college of Coimbra, which we have above mentioned, 
could already Udinber as many ns sixty members of tho Order. 
In like proportion, also, their affairs prospered in other 
respects, and the richest and most noble of tlio land vied with 
each other how to bestow their riches among these institutions. 
But how could this well be otherwise, seeing that, follivwing the 
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example oJ' tliu King, all the great meiiof tlie country had taken 
Jesuits as 1 heir Father CoiiCessors ? hatlier Michael tie Torres 
noted in tl is capai;ity to Queen Catherine, while Father Leon 
Henriquez stood in the same relationship to the Cardinal Infant 
Don Henri again, to Father Simon Hodriguez, hoing himself the 
Father Conl'essor of tho lluler, was entrusted the oonscience of the 
Duke of Ateirti, first minister of the kingdom, as well as that of 
Count Oastiinheira, and sevisral (jthers of tlie nobility. In sliort, 
under Join: Ill. tho Jesuits became almost all-powerful at Court, 
as Hodriguez was so mueli tho right hand and, bosom friend of 
the monarch that tho latter traiisaeted hardly any Government 
affairs without first oonsulting with Jiis Father Confessor. 

“ Yes,” so Telles writes in his (Jhruiiirles of the Je.suiht, “as 
Hodriguez wiis on one oeeasion lying sick at Almeirun, tho King 
in penson, uceompanied by the Hrinee and high Court oiricials, 
actually pr'leceded thither in order to pay a visit to the sick 
man, uiui tho monarch, in this, seemed to forget his Boyal 
dignity niertdy to show his friendship for the Father,’” 

The natural consecpicneo of all this was, as it had hitherto 
generally proved to he the case, that the extraordinary consider¬ 
ation in which tlic Fathers were now ludd, as well as the bound¬ 
less treasures lavished upon them hy tho King, made them so 
proud, presumptuous, indolent, and luxurious, that soon a 
general feeling of diseontent sprung up on this account among 
tho people. 'This, too, was not a silent disgust, for the iii- 
liabitants of Li,sbon caused their complaints to reach the Throne, 
and they loudly accused the Govenimont of wasting the means 
of tho State unworthily and on undeserving objects. Still, what 
did that matter ? Simon Hodriguez had tlie weak monarch too 
much in his power that their complaints should be listened to ; 
and at last it eame to this, that the petitioners were put into 
prison, or banished I'rom the kingdom. Thus did the Father 
Confessor carry on up to the year irnbl, and, as one may, 
indeed, easily suppose, with an cver-iucreasing audacity. It 
now, however, reached the oars ofjgnalius in Homo precisely 
how matters stood, and it hecamo snlliciently apparent to him 
that tho e.xtraordinary Imlred witli which the Hortuguosc people 
regarded the Society must produce tlie worst results ; ho, there¬ 
fore, came to the firm determination of grappling with the dilfi- 
culiy, at once, and with a strong liaiid. 'Flic eollogo of Coimbra 
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being, as it was, greatly to his mind, it deeply distressed him to 
find that, according to all reports, the same had become (pite 
ruined and degraded, being more like a school for scandal than 
edification, and that instead of being devoted to study and educa¬ 
tion everything therein tended to foster laziness, debauchery, 
intrigue, and gossiping. Loyola, therefore, on the strength of 
his unlimited power as General of the Order, suddenly despatched 
Father Emanuel Godin to Coimbra, with the object of again 
bringing the college into some degree of order, recalling Father 
Rodriguez to Rome, and replacing him, as newly-nominated 
Rector, by the modest Jacob Miron, the former being, in his 
opinion, unworthy of acting in the capacity of Father Confessor 
to a King. John Ill. was at first very indignant at this violent 
measure of Loyola's, and, indeed, threatened, in cousc(]^uence, 
to send all the Jesuits back again to Italy ; but, intellectually 
weak youngster as be was, he soon cooled down again, and after 
the lapse of about a month the now Father Confessor hud him 
as much in his power as had previously been the case. Thus it 
was that in Lisbon, or, if one prefers to say, at the Court, all 
things reverted again to their former condition, only with this 
difl'ercnce, that instead of the overbearing and bated Rodriguez, 
the quiet and mild Miron held sway. In Coimbra, on the con¬ 
trary, things did not go on so well, notwithstanding that Father 
Godin put down, witli much sti’ictnoss, the external scandalous 
condition of the college. The inhabitants of the town had, 
indeed, far too long observed the dissolute manner of life and 
conduct of the Jesuits, and were too full of contempt at 
their immorality to have any belief in any such sudden change 
in their demeanour. They felt inclined, rather, to look upon all 
this as nothing else than pure dissimulation, and the people, 
for the most part, contented themselves with casting ridicule 
upon the Long Cloaks, by greeting them openly with satirical 
songs. It followed, therefore, that if the old consideration for 
them was to be established, some great and striking effect must 
be produced, by bringing on the scone some kind of heart-stirring 
theatrical thunderbolt; and this coup was actually carried out. 
One tine morning, at some quite unusual hour, all the hells of 
the Jesuit church pealed forth in the most solemn manner, and 
a moment afterwards the chief door of the church was thrown 
open to exhibit the most extraordinary procession that ever was 
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witnessed. First of all, there tidvaueid a true Goliath, bearing 
a gigantic representation of the erucilied Christ; then, after him, 
came Fafl er Godin, not attired, liowever, in his usual dress, but 
naked as fir as the waist, and armed with a weighty scourge; 
behind him followed the wliole of the novices in a similar attire, 
and tlicn came tho lay hrethron, also, of course like those pre¬ 
ceding; the close of tliu procession was brought up by the teachers 
and coadjutors; and all, as tliey slowly proceeded onwards with 
downcast looks, sang a penitential psalm in a monotonous tone, 
which sounded extraordinarily mournful and melancholy. At 
every cross road and open phiee they made a halt, singing in the 
most doleful maimer as hitherto, and causing, in addition to 
this, tho seouvges to hiss through the air, wliile they punished 
themselves with them in the most unmercilul way. 'J'he blood 
then soon began to flow from their nuked shoulders, and the 
people, who stri ained in crowds in order to witness this oxtraordirniry 
soono, were naturally much ulibeted. The ,Iesuit.s, however, with 
their pupils , cried aloud, while imploringly wringing their hands, 
“Ye men of Coimbra, iorgivo us, for Christ’s sake, tho scandal 
which our Society has brought upon us ! ’’ In this manner did 
the procession move further and furllier, until it reached tho 
Church of Charity, when Father Godin ascended the pulpit and 
delivered a discourse of such extraurdianry contrition that all tho 
audience, which was so numerous that tlie church was ns full as 
it could be, fell upon their knees and, witli tears in their eyes, 
shrieked out aloud, “Charity, Charity, Charity ! ” What, then, 
was the eflbet of all this marvellous play ? Naturally, of course, 
no other than this, that the people of Coimbra again received 
the Jesuits into favour; but to the educated and enlightened 
among them Hie whole affair appeared nothing else than a 
tlieatrical display; still, tho mob entertained a different opinion, 
and especially the women, looking upon the penitents us in some 
degree holj. 

When now, in tho year 1507, King .lolm died, he loft 
behind him a widow, the Queen Callieriiio, sister of tho Emperor 
Charles V.,as well as ii grandson of throe years of age, Sebastian, 
son of the deceased Infant John, tho successor to tho throne, 
and a second sou, the Cardinal Henri. Queen Catherine became 
guardian of the young Sebastian, and at the same time liegorit 
of Portflgttl She did not, however, roigii alone, being in the 
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hands of the Father Confessor Michael de Torres, and Loon 
Hcnriqucz, Father Confessor of Cardinal Henri. 'J'liese two 
gave to the heir to the throne, witli his brother, their sagacious 
companion, Louis G-onsaivti de Camara, as Court Chainboriain 
and tutor. Now cominoncod the worst days for Portugal, as 
from this time forth the .Jesuits completely ruled the country, 
as uncontrolled as if they liad been the rightful possessors 
thereof. The Queen certainly, on one occasioti, ventured to 
assert her authority, and in her excitement she actually wrote 
to Borgia, the then Cciieral of the Order, bitterly complaining 
of Father Gousalva and liis mode of education :— 

“ He imparts to his pupil, the future King, wild and volup¬ 
tuous habits,” said she in this epistle, among other things, “and 
toaelios him to despise and jiialtreat his grandmother. Especially 
ho does not educate him as a future ruler ought properly to 
he instructed; but he brings him up to be an instrurnont in his 
Father Confessor's hands, without any will of ins own, and fills 
his head with plianlasticul images, by which the development 
of bis understanding will bo totally prevented.” 

What, now, was the eli'oet of this letter ? The removal, per¬ 
haps, of Gonsalva ? Oh, nothing of the kind, but, on the 
contrary, the removal of the Queen liegenl. Tire Jesuits 
and their creatures, among whom was the Minister and other 
high ofliuials about the Court, fi’om this time forth spited 
the poor lady in every way in whioh they possibly could do 
so, affirming tliat the govoniiucnt of a woman was not at all 
suitable for sucli a state as Fortugid; and they carried, indeed, 
this kind of thing so far as to render her existence miserable 
for her. On that account, and in order that she might obtain 
peace and quiet, the poor woman, at lengtli, in the year 1502, 
gave up her guardianship and goveriiment, and handed it over, 
before the assembled Parliament, into the hands of tire Cardinal 
Infant Hon Henri. Ho, however, being satisfied with the honour 
of being called Begcnt, just allowed the pious Fathers to do as 
they liked; and if he at tiuy time felt inclined to take the initiative, 
and to act for himself, lie was the very next moment pounced 
upon and brought under the inlliieucc and dominion of his Father 
Confessor. 

The .Icsuitical power rose still liigher, if it wore possible for 
it to do so, when, in 1508, the young Sehastiiin, now in his 
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fourtoonth year, was (Toola,rod to lio of iiffo (as the understand¬ 
ings of kings are believed to bo iii mlvano(3 of tlieir years, at » 
period when other poitplo’s oliildron arc still engaged at sobool). 
The young ninn, as may easily bo inuigincd, being brought up by 
the Jesuits was not capable of thinking otluirwiso than wliat he 
had been tuight to think by the pious Fathers. Day by day 
Gonsalva rle Camara instilled into him that the first duty of a 
Christian Fitig was to do evitrything to further the spread of the 
Roman Calholio religion, ns God had set him on the throne for 
this object alone; and wliilo Sebaatinn was naturally of a fiery 
and vebennnt disposition, thirsting after glory, it was an easy 
matter, consequently, to make him taki; np the idea that he had 
been specially called upon to clfcct some great and extraordinary, 
as well as unprecedented, undertaking for the Catholic faith. 
Gonsalva, indoul, gave himself no rest until he had aroused 
the pi(3ty ol' his pupil to a high degree of fanaticism, and his 
heroic spirit to the adventuresomenc.sH of a crusader. The Father 
Confessor did not, at the same time, m'glcot to take tlio pre¬ 
caution to keep at a distance from the Ring everyone wlio might 
be able to operate upon him in a conirary direction, and, from 
the period of Sebastian’s accession to the throne, all important 
places about the Court, and connected with the Government, 
were filled with ereaturca of the Jesuits. In this way, the young 
ruler was ke|)t in ignorance aa regards the riches and power of 
the State which he governed ; he was <)uito unaware of the fact 
that, since the entrance of the Jesuits into I’ortugal, all advance¬ 
ment made by the nation, citlicr in scionco, commerce, or in¬ 
dustry, had heen backwards, like that of a crab, or, at least, that 
it threatened to fall into a condition of stagnation; ho was ignorant 
of the daily increase in the nuinher of malcontents, and of the 
fact that this highly-esteemed people entertained the idea of 
completely depriving him of all honour and consideration ; and 
least of all did Im know anything as to tlic Jesuits being entirely 
to blame for all the misery into whicli the country, from tbeir 
bad management, bad fidlen; and he could not possibly learn 
this, as anyone who might make the most remote attempt to 
enlighten the King knew well that be must render expiation 
severely, both in soul and body, for so doing. Nor would 
the Jesuits, indeed, allow him to enter into the marriage state, 
althoutjh thointevests of the nation deimimh'd this of him, seeing 
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that on tlio decease of liis uncle Henri the male line of hia house 
would expire. No, (his must not he, by any means ; for a young 
and beautiful Queen might have sufficient influence over him to 
burst the bonds of slavery in which ho was held by the Fathers.* 
One sees, then, witli wliat system the Jesuits noted in Portugal, 
in order that the weapon of power should never he wrested out 
of their hands. At last, Gonsalva do Camara, the all-powerful 
Father Confessor of Sebastian, died, and not a few now believed 
that this circumstance might possibly give rise to a change in 
the system of government; but they were entirely mistaken. The 
King at first felt deeply distressed, and, in reply to all repre¬ 
sentations, mot them only with these words, “ What would you 
require of me? I have never known another father, and never 
had another mother, than Father Gonsalva." By degrees, how¬ 
ever, his distress became blunted by means of the consoling 
administrations of another Jesuit, Father Gaepar Muricio, who 
soon obtained the liead and mind of the King fully ns much in 
his power as it over was in that of Gonsalva. Shortly after 
this, in the year 1577, war broke out between Spain and the 
Mohamednn Empire of Morocco opposite to it, in which 
Mulei-Moloch, and his nephew, Muloi-Mehomed, who had both 
a claim to the throne, were opposed to each other, Mulei- 
Mohemed was vanquished, and fled to Lisbon to solicit the pro¬ 
tection of Sebastian ; but the new Father Confessor now taught 
him that, in this circumstance, lay a manifestation of God’s will, 
tending to the transplantation of the gospel into the soil of 
Africa. “ The Moors,” said the Confessor, once came over from 
Africa and turned the whole of the Spanish peninsula into a 
Mahomedan empire ; the hour of retribution has now arrived, 
and it was he, Don Sebastian, that was the fortunate person 
whom the Lord Jesus had selected to eradicate the Moors 
entirely from the face of the earth.” These words inflamed the 
fiery heart of the King, and he at once determined upon waging 


* The whole of the Royal Family, the Privy Council, the great ones 
of the kingdom, and all ita subjects, urged that the King should con¬ 
tract a marriage, in order that an heir to the throne might be scoured; 
indeed, the Princess' Margaret of France, sister of Charles IX., was 
Bolectod. But tho Jesuits moved hoavoji and earth to prevent such a 
thing; and they sitooeodcd—although, indeed, by sly oalumiiiation. In a 
precisely similar manner they contrived to cause a proposed union with an 
Austrian princess to fail, as they wished that the heart of their slave should 
remain undivided. 
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war upon MiiUi-Molocli. 'I’liis, intloi'il, was the moment for the 
Jesuits inwardly to rojoiee, us now, wlien the monarch took his 
depurtnro for a foreign country, limy might have the opportunity 
of carrying out their own arrangements and operations all the 
more nnim])i'dc’d: for while ho was taken up witli the idea of this 
crusade, 1 k! would have no time to think about the melancholy 
condition of his own kingdom. It may bo quite certain, too, 
that they h id good grounds for onoonraging the resolution that 
the mcmarcli had fornu'd,seeing that they allowed their thoughts to 
go further, ■,ailing to mind tl\c mortality of human life. Should, 
for instance, during tlni campaign, an enemy’s arrow deprive him 
of existence, the old original royal finnily of Portugal would 
have died out with him, and tlie succession would open up to 
Pltillip II. of Spain, the great patron and supporter of the 
Society <if Jesus; in this way, another eorner-stono would be 
added to the ostahlishraeut of a universal Spanish monarchy, 
which would bring about all the more surely the gigantic aim of 
the Society---tho mastery over the whoh; world. Let that, how¬ 
ever, ho as i : may, Sebastian, through the, constant instigations 
of the Jesuits, remained firmly resolved to make an end of 
Mahomcdanjsm in North Africa, and, in the spring ofjl578, 
commenced to eolhict logothor an army with this object. There 
existed groat difliciilties connected with his finances, which, 
thanks to the blundering proceedings of the Society of Jesus, 
were at that tinu completely exhausted, and it could only be 
through the severest extortion, which would have the eflect of 
entirely destroying the well-being of his kingdom, that he would 
be enabled to rai-se the amount necessary for the purpose. In 
regard to this, the greatest men of the country now offered the 
most strenuous representations, in order to divert him Irora such 
a foolish enterprise, which must of noeossity end in failure; 
the King of Spain, also, whom ho had beggod to share with 
him in the glory of the undertaking, had sent him a decided 
reply in the negative. All this was to no purpose, ns he had 
got into his head the idea of hceorning a viotorious hero of the 
Faith, and eonseqnentlv a small army of about 15,000 men was 
brought (ogelher about June of the above-named year. Fully 
a good third of the same consisted of roreigu recruits, among 
whom, most rruirvcllously, were a nuinher of Gorman heretics; 
of the relnaining two-thirds, however, consisting of indittenous 
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inhabitants, the most of them were obtained by compulsion, and 
it was only the nobles who rendered voluntary service ; so, there¬ 
fore, there could bo no (jucstion of a regularly woll-tniinod 
army fit to enter upon war. Tahing this circumstance into con¬ 
sideration, and the small number of combatants, a disastrous 
result might easily be predicted. On the ‘24th of Juno 1578, the 
troops embarked in thousands, for the most part in small craft. 
The departure, howevei', was no happy one; all went into the 
ships in silence, and the eyes of the spectators were filled w'ith 
tears. The landing took place at Arzilla, and thence the army 
advanced ns far as Alcazar without meeting with the least 
resistance. In the meantime, Mulei-Moloeh had brought to¬ 
gether a large army of a hundred thousand men, and now, on 
the 3rd of August, he was only separated from the Portuguese 
by a river, It was, no doubt, an advantage for him, too, that 
ho was posted on the heights, while, moreover, there prevailed 
in the camp of Sebastian much want of provisions. Those who 
were most experienced in war connsclled the latter to retreat 
to Arzilia, and even Mulci-Mehcmetl, the Morocco pretender, 
declared himself favourable to this course; for, in the worst case, 
they would then be aide to Bcciira their safety in the fleet. The 
foolishly adventurous Sebastian, however, in spile of everything, 
resolved upon making an attack ; and now, on the 4 th of August, 
took place that most unfortunate battle the disastrous result of 
which brought Portugal to the very brink of ruin. In a short 
space of time the small Christian army became completely 
surrounded by large hordes of Moorish cavalry, and, in con¬ 
sequence of bad wnr-organisation, all order among the ranks 
was entirely at an end. Each one foriglit, us it might be said, 
“ on his own hook,’' and although some struggled valorously, 
an inglorious death awaited them in the general confusion. The 
right wing, to which Don Sebastian had attached himself, held 
out the longest, and it was really marvellous to behold such 
strength and courage. But at length, here also, the enemy 
obtained the upper baud, and death gained a rich harvest. With 
rash temerity the Oiristian monarch held out, in the midst of 
a large troop of Moorish cavalry, until at length ho succumbed, 
pierced by a hundred lances. How it precisely ended, however, 
was never exactly known, as there was no witness of his death, 
among 'nis own people, and his corpse was not to be 'found on 
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*he field of battle. Tlio fuel only rcmiiinod that ho had for ever 
disappeared, and, besides himself, as certainly tho whole army 
lay on the fi dd of battle, witli tlie exception of a few hundreds 
who wore t d<oi! prisoners. 'J'liiis, in one single battle, was 
annilnlntcd ; II tho bloom of tho Portuguese youth, and more 
especially of tho hortuguose nobility, and ihore was scarcely a 
single fiiniily in iho wlrole country which was not thrown into 
the deepest mourning. The greatest grief, however, that sprang 
out of this S'ld tiisastor was that the crown of Portugal must 
i\ow fall into foreign hands, and the nation incur the danger 
of losing its nationality. The only rcniaiidng srnon of the old 
royal house was tho aged Cardinal Don licnri, who at once 
ascended the throne ; hut in his case, even had tlie Popo given 
him a dispensation to marry, no heirs could he expected, and, 
therefore, iift.'r his accession, thei-e arose several pretenders to 
the throne. Among these, tliere first of all appeared Donna 
Catherina, of Hraganza, along with Iier spouse, John ; then came 
Philibert, Duke, of Savoy ; thirdly, then! was Painuzius, Prince 
of Parma,; fourthly, Cathorino dc Medicis, Queen of France; 
lastly, Idiilip II., King of Spain, and all of these five proved 
from their genealogical tree that they wore more or less related 
to tho royal liouso. But this, too, was not by any means 
snffieiont, for all of tlieui seemed bent upon gaining their 
object, each one of them assailing the vonerablo Don Henri 
in or(h!r to secure tho suecessiou to the throne. The one 
who had nnuifestly the nearest title was Catherina of Bra- 
ganza, as sIk; was lineally dosc(!ndcd from Alfonso I., the 
founder of tin; House of Braganzn, who claimed us his father 
the eolebraled King John 1., and who was also acknowledged by 
the hitt(!r as Ids son, although not a legitimate one. There 
could n(;t, also, he the slightest (h)uht that tlio Portuguese 
people, not tin; lower classes and country folk alone, but also 
tho nobility and regular clergy as well, had no desire that 
their future, I'ulor should ho any foreign pretender. It was, 
moreover, licll to be quite clear to evoryono that the house of 
Brnganzii, wl.ieh belonged to the country, was alone entitled to 
the throne, ami Don Henri himself, it was well seen, was also 
inclined to l.ukc this view of the matter. The Jesuits, how¬ 
ever, lield ar entirely diflorent opinion. T'lioy had the con¬ 
viction thitt th(! uncontrollable stream of tho lloformation. or 
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heresy, as they termed it, along with its detestable innovations, 
could have no more lasting and invincible check put upon it 
than when the already powerful Philip II. of Spain, grandson of 
the Hiipshurger Philip I., who had obtained the throne of Spain 
by marriage with .Pdianna of Oastilo and Aragon, should become 
sole ruler over the whole of Christendom ; they desired, in other 
words, that one universal monarchy should he founded, the chiefs 
of which should be the kings of Spain and their cousins the 
rulers of the Austrian possessions. So, on that account, they left 
no stone unturned in order to create this universal monarchy ; 
always, however, with this proviso, “that those kings and rulers 
should allow themselves to be guided by them (the Jesuits), and 
that, consequently, the supreme direction of this monarchy of 
the world should fall into no other hands than their own. ” Such 
was the main thought by which they were influenced, and, resting 
upon this idea, they most naturally devoted their whole energies 
to bring it about that Philip If. should be successor to Don 
Henri on the Portuguese throne, seeing that the annexation of 
Portugal was still a step onward toward the realisation of the 
design of this universal Spanish monarchy. 

What a lucky circumstance, then, was it that Don Henri 
happened to be entirely in the hands of his Pather Confessor, 
Leon Honriquez, and what a further piece of good fortune was 
it that this Father Confessor happened to he among the most 
cunning and sagacious of his Order! How easily, then, was 
the reigning monarch, imbecile from old age, persuaded that the 
gates of heaven should bo closed against him for ever were he 
to declare any other than the good Catholic Philip If. to bo 
successor to the Portuguese crown! IIo was also further in¬ 
fluenced so far as to prohibit John of Bragauza, with his spouse 
Catherina, and their cousin Don Anton of Braganza, from 
appearing at Court, hoping hy thisniaans to take away from thorn, 
in the eyes of the people, all rightful expectancy of succession to 
the throne. Leon llonriquoz, as it may bo imagined, was not 
the only one connected with this intrigue; he was, besides, 
excellently supported hy his numerous other fellow-brethren, 
anu more especially hy the extremely influential Father, George 
Sermon, the Provincial of the Order in Portugal, as well 
ns by the two Fathers, llodrigo Bnsquez and Ludovico of 
Molino, two most thoroughly experienced Jesuits, who iiad 
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boon sent expressly to Lisbon by J’liilip 11, to look after bis 
interests. 

King Don Henri died on tbo dlst of Jtintniry 1.180, being the 
fast of his House. During tbo year and ti half of bis govorn- 
ment be was completely under the uncontrolled power of the 
Society of .Tesna, and now the ((uostion came to be considered 
who sliould bo the heir to the throne; but scarcely was tbo 
breath out of Don Henri’s body when Philip II. sent the blood¬ 
thirsty Duke of Alba to Portugal, at the head of a numerous 
army, in order, with weapons in his hand, to prove the legiti¬ 
macy of his claim to the throne. The nobility, together with 
nearly all the rc gnhir clergy, now raised their voices in favour of 
the House of llraganza, aud the people cried loudly against 
this forcible usurpation, vehemently cursing all the Jesuits. 
But still, what did that matter ? Wliat did it signify that here 
and there the Hpunish arms were also opposed by arms ? The 
only result was that the rofraebtry towns were pillaged, and that 
the whole ol'the country was handed over to the brutality and 
cruelty of the Spanish soldiery, upwards of two thousand of the 
native pviestliood and monkish orders being ruthlessly massacred.* 
Tills was th<? way in which Philip H. pacified the country, and 
on the 11th of Heptemhor 15H0 he had the satisfaction of being 
able to put himself upon the throne of Portugal without 
experiencing further resistance, Portugal now remained, during 
eighty years subject to the Spanish crown, and was treated 
precisely like a conquered province, tlio re.sult being that the 
country fell more and more every year into decay, and one may 
well imagine the despair into which the Portuguese, in their 
misery, were thrown. When, however, tho whole of this formerly 

* “One could not,” writos the gooil Giitliolic, Louis de Monezos, “once 
speak of tho now Govornment and escape ujipunislied; but whoever was 
not of nHHistanoe to tho king (Kiilip It.) wlien lie usurped the kingdom, had 
to oxiiiate this ^f.■lnt of service with his life, and oven tho priesthood was 
not by any means oxcoptod.” On tlie other hand, whoever made it appear 
that ho viewed tyranny with disfavour, and oven when there was a mere 
suspicion attaching t o him in tliis respect, ho was secretly and unexpectedly 
seized uposi and tlirt.wn into the sea. Therefore, the JiBhermen began to 
catch the dead bodies of those unfortunates in their tieta in place of fish ; 
and thus it was that such enormons misdeeds, by tho deatiuy of Providence, 
were not allowed to remain in d-arkuess. Precisely tho same things were 
reported also by tlio Frenchman Mezeray, and tho Spaniard Emanuel 
Rodriguez Loitaon, as also by the thoroughly trustworthy Thuan, the latter 
of whom still added that Philip, later on, demanded and obtained dispensa¬ 
tion from Pope Gr.tgovy XIII., inasmuch as during his usurpation of 
Portugal, hQ.haci allowed over 2,000 ecclesiastics to bo executed. 
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well-to-do population had now been brought to ruin through 
the indolent and inoapahle government of the Spaniards, as well 
still more by their avarice and cruelty, the ship of the Jesuits 
seemed to swim all tho more merrily on that account, and all 
the more did Philip If. (1560-98), as well as his successor 
Philip III. (1598-l(i21), continue to shower down favours upon 
them. It may, indeed, he affirmed that it fared equally and 
powerfully as well under these two rulers and their governors 
as it had under the preceding Portuguese kings; and how 
immensely great this power must have been may best be soon 
from a memorandum of the Procurator-General Royal, Don 
Soabra da Sylva, who, under Joseph 1., had to examine the acts 
of the Jesuits. To wit, on the occasion of a trial which had 
been instituted in the year before the Crown Law Court 

in Lisbon, in which the Jesuits appeared as tho party ac¬ 
cused, tho aforesaid Procurator-General entered the following 
remarks oonoerning tliem :—“ It had gone so far as this, that no 
one dare venture to proceed against the Jesuits in an allowable 
way, without being thrown into the sea, assassinated, or, indeed, 
punished as an enemy of tho King and the Government, and, 
this being tho case, they hud indeed usurped the sole lord- 
ship over the whole of Portugal." Such a statement as this 
appears to mo to be sufficiently plain, and I have, therefore, 
nothing more to add to it. Somewhat differently did things 
proceed under King Philip IV. (1621-05), as, during the reign 
of this equally weak as cx.travagant ruler, the power of Spain 
sank so low that the Jesuits became clearly aware how impossible 
it was to found the projeetod universal monarchy by moans of 
this line of rulers; arid tlie consequence was that the great lead 
which they had hitherto taken in Spam began to cool down 
considerably. And still more despondent did they become when 
they observed, to their great annoyance, according to the words 
of an historian of these times, “ that the sun of royal favour 
had not infrequently become obscured to the good Fathers, in 
order that it might bo allowed to shed its delightful rays upon 
the holy Dominicus and his elnldven and, as they were not 
wont to put up patiently with tho slightest affront or neglect, 
they at once contemplated revenge. This, truly, was not of 
such a nature that the enemy would he mot with open mosk, 
but, rather, in a secret and disguised manner, tho authorship of 
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which might tic publicly denied, iis there was far too much at 
stake to enable them boldly to oppose Philip IV. before all the 
world. in ’.vhal, then, did this revenge, consist? Simply 
in this, that they attacked the despotism of the Spaniards in 
anonymous piiblii ations of the most violent character, and at 
the same time in the confessional, assuring the Portuguese that 
King Philip IV. had no right to the crown of Portugal, but that 
it belonged properly to tlio House of Eragauza. By means of 
such and similar machinations they succeeded in attaining tvvo 
objects at the sanic time ; for, in the lirst place, while at the 
Court of Madrid ihey loudly professed tliat everything was done 
on their part in order that the people in Portugal should be 
brought into suhmissiveness to Spain, they secretly fanned 
into constantly iiicreasing flames the smouldering ashes of the 
fire of hatred which the Portuguese entertained towards the 
Spaniards; and then, secondly, the Portuguese people were led 
to begin to put in play the treachery which had been practised 
by the fraternity in former times in favour of Philip II. On the 
1st December lO-iO, the conspiracy, arranged with much adroit¬ 
ness, and can led out with oguai skill by the Portuguese grandees, 
broke out, wldch was to put on tho I’ortuguese throne John, 
Duke of Braganza, a direct descendant of the frequently above- 
mentioned Donna Gathcrina of Bragan/.a, under the title of 
Jtihn IV.;* so it happened that the Jesuit Father, Gaspar 
Correa, was the first to greet him as King. John iV. was con¬ 
sequently bound to remember what a leading part the Jesuits 
had taken in this revolution, and tlie weak and timid monarch 
bore this in mind hut too well, for ho at once dismissed the 
regular priest, Bartheleray de QueiituI, who had up to this time 
been his Father (lonfessor, and nominated in his place the Jesuit 
Father Anton de Bieira, who liud exercised groat influence over 
the inhabitants of Lisbon by his fanatical preaching. As soon, 
however, as Bieira had become Iloyal Father Confessor, he 
discontinued preaching, and made himself indispensable to his 
master as poJilical counsellor. First of all, he busied himself in 
procuring tin removal of the State Minister, Fraz Lucena, an 
enemy of the Order, and had no scruple, by means of the 
blackestoalumnies, in committing to tlie scaflbid this honest man 

• The detwlp of this, as well aa of tho subsci^noiit war with Hpaiij, may 
he read, if desiied, iu any goiieral history of tho world. 
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He next contrived to carry tilings so far that the monarch 
entrusted to him for supervision all the resolutions of the Privy 
Council, and, consequently, although Bieira had not the title 
of Premier, still the Ministry was in fact subject to his criticism 
and authority. Lastly, tlie confidence of John IV. increased in 
him to such an extent that he was despatched with ambassadorial 
messages to several of the Courts of Europe, and the cunning 
Jesuit acted at the same time as Boyal Plenipotentiary. The 
Society of Jesus was in reality, then, more than ever the actual 
ruler of Portugal, and consequently, in order that this should 
continue to be the case, the education of the royal princes 
was entrusted to the two Fathers, Cossmander and Andre 
Fernandez. These persons naturally, devoted themselves with 
much zeal to their task, and while they rather neglected the 
two younger children, the second and third born sons, viz. Don 
Alfonso and Don Pedro, they succeeded, on the other hand, in 
bringing up the Crown Prince, Theodosius, in the right way, 
that is to say, in making him a friend of the Jesuits of the purest 
water. The Jesuit Father Franco thus wrote, in the annals of the 
Order which he published, concerning this matter: “ No son can 
cling more closely to his mother than Don Theodosius to his tutor 
Fernandez, and this prince entertained such a predilection for 
our Order that the coat alone was wanting to make him one of 
ourselves.” In all other respects, the Crown Prince remained in 
profound ignorance, with the exception of astrology and mystic¬ 
ism ; and had he ever lived to attain the throne, he would have 
been truly a most peculiar monarch. What was, now, the object 
of all this ? The great aim was that the Society of Jesus might 
retain their rule over Portugal, irrespective, be it well under¬ 
stood, of the welfare of the country and its inhabitants. 

In the year 1656 John IV. departed this life, and immediately 
thereafter died also the Crown Prince Theodosius, so that the 
neglected Alfonso came now to the throne; being, however, 
under ago, the widowed Queen, Donna Louisa, a born Guzman 
of Medina Sidonia, undertook his guardianship, as well as the 
government, and certainly, under this regency, the Jesuit Fathers 
had also no reason to complain. Female monarchy was, as 
history testifies, always favourable to the priesthood, and the 
rule of Donna Louisa proved to be fully so. She pre^viously had 
for Father Confessor a Capuchin monk ; as, however, the above- 
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rneiitioned Anton de Bieira tnid already, during tlie lifetime of 
lior liusbani, called tlic .losuit fatlier Joluiim Nunnez to tlie 
Court, she would not liear any more of any other ecclesiastic, 
but confide l the welfare of her soul to the latter only. Ah ! he 
indeed, was areal saint. He lacerated himself so cnudly, in the 
sight of all the Court ladies, that the blood ran in streams from 
his bare buck; and, besides this, who could pray so earnestly 
with his coufeasants as Nutmez ■’ The new Father Confessor 
thus soon became all-poworfnl, and tilings were carried so far 
under his rule and governance that hardly any single situation 
in the whole country was to bo obtained except through the 
intercession of the Jesuits. They formed, indeed, the Alpha and 
Omega, the begiimiug and end, to gain all favour, and in order to 
avoid getting into disgrace everyone worshipped them without mea¬ 
sure. In sluirt, all people bowed slavishly in the dust before them, 
“ the Apostles," us they were designated ; and the proof of this 
was that when Nunnez came to die, of course under the odour of 
sanctity, lie was carried on tlio shoulders of the first nobility of 
the land iiu.o tlio funereal vault, where ho was interred with 
princely spleruloar. The guardianship and government of Donna 
Louisa wasnow complotclyin iholmndsof the Jesuitical fraternity. 
A severe blow to the Order was, Innvover, threatened as soon as 
the heir to tlie throne became of ago, and ascendod it under the 
title of Alfonso VI. This young prince bad felt himself kept 
very much in the background as long as Ids brother Theodosius 
lived, and on that account was led to take a thorough hatred 
to the Jesuit Fathers. And this dislike became intensified by 
the bigotry and self-torture which wore introduced at Court by 
Father Nunnez, there being every reason to entertain the opinion 
that the holy Father must bo a complete hypocrite, an opinion 
which the prince hold, and which ho did not at all attempt 
to conceal. Indeed, lie imd, moreover, tlie courage, in his 
eighteenth year, to take a Benedictine monk as his Father Con¬ 
fessor instead of a Jesuit, and expressed Jiimself, in fact, quite 
openly, to the eiliict that his liituro ministry sliould be of a very 
difleraiit cliaracter from tlic present body. In all this lay great 
danger for the Society of Jesus, uud it muy bo well imagined that 
the holy I'athers looked to the future by no means without 
anxiety. Alfonso, however, fortuualely for them, did not by 
any means possess that strength of mind, uud still less that 
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energy of will, wliioli were necessary for tlie carrying out of tho 
project he had in view. Whence then, too, could ho take the 
necessary men of enlightened views and free thought for his 
protection, as throughout the whole of Portugal there wore no 
persons of culture among the higher classes of society who had 
not derived their education from the Jesuits? Certainly, tlion, 
those good h'athcrs had no occasion to entertain such great 
anxiety, and they themselves, indeed, said as much. In order, 
however, to be prepared for all eventualities, they determiuod to 
nip in the hud any attempt of the prince to free himself from 
the Society of Jesus, by not allowing tho youth, in fact, ever to 
assume the reins of government. With this object in view, 
therefore, they spread about all over the country reports regard¬ 
ing his manner of life, which they represented as so unbridled 
that he had ruined himself both in body and soul; in order, 
also, to insult him and make him appear despicable both in 
the eyes of tho common people as well as of the nobility, they 
arranged that prayers should bo offered up publicly in all the 
churches with a petition for his recovery. Later on, they 
procured, by bribery, a couple of physicians to declare him to 
be balf-wittod, and so worked upon the Ilegent-motber that, 
before the whole of the assembled grandees, she treated her son 
as mentally incapable. Their idea was, in short, to make the 
Portuguese believe tliat Alfonso wn.s unfit to govern, hoping 
that on that account, he would resign in favour of his 
brother Don Pedro, who was entirely devoted to tliem. This 
idea, however, was only half of what they desired to effect; 
and in order not to spoil their previous game of intrigue, while 
taking care that tho deeply calumniated prince should not, 
on attaining his majority, ascend the throne, they thought it 
prudent to receive with smiling and agreeable mien the proposal 
that he should take unto him.self (in tho year lOGO) a suit¬ 
able spouse, in the person, namely, of Princess Maria Franciska 
Isabella of 8avoy-Nemours. Still, even this last act, which at 
first appeared to them particularly dangerous, turned out in the 
end to be entirely in tiieir favour, and speedily brought them 
unexpectedly to their long-wished-for aim. The young Queen 
happened to be of a very warm nature, and did not, by any 
means, feel disposed to remain faitliful to lier liege lord. So she 
cast her eyes upon the handsome and finely-forraetn though 
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weakly endnwuil, younger hrolhor of the King, Don Pedro. 
Those aftbctions did not, of oourHO, long renniin concealed from 
her Father U’onl'essor, Francis do Ville, whom she had brought 
with her, and he communicated those matters to his friend, the 
Jesuit Father \'orjuK, who had come to I,ishon as Father Con¬ 
fessor of thi Duke d’J'lstreos, the companion of the princess. 
These two crafty Fathers put themselves in communication with 
the rest of llic desuit party at the Court, and such a black plot 
was now' soou d'cviscd for tho removal of King Alfonso as it 
would be diflicult to fmd its match in the world—a plan, more¬ 
over, wliich could only ho carried out with tho connivance of 
Donna Maria the Queen, and her hrothcr-in-Iaw Don Pedro. 
They both, iideod, willingly lent their assistance, as the Queen 
thereby might attain the objeet for wliicli she so much longed, 
and, as regardf- Don Pedro, ho might readily venture to 
commit a crime in order to gain possession of a crown. 
Tho comedy e.xplodcd on tho 21st of November, on tho morn¬ 
ing of wlutli (lay tho Queen, hnnsting into tears, declared 
openly that., as the King was (|uitc unsuitable as a hus¬ 
band, she must constapiently take rciuge in a convent, for 
she could no longer submit to his disgusting society. She, 
indeed, forthwith carried her intention into effect, and took 
flight, aecompained by all her ladies, in order to betake herself 
into th(! Fraricisenn convent. Here she was again seized with 
a violent fit of sobbing, whilo at tho same time repeating her 
lamentations; and the Jesuits, being (|uickly summoned, made 
the inattior their own business, and proimdgatod tho grand event 
of tlie day with unparalleled assiduity all over Lisbon. This, of 
enurse, naturally gave rise to a groat commotion, and everyone 
commenced to rush about the streets, cither into their neighbours 
or the public-lionses, in order to talk over the scandalous story. 
The majority of the people took the Queen’s part, for, as I have 
already mentioned, the Jesuits long before had thrown contempt 
upon the King, as may bo easily imagined, and now added other 
reproaches to their previous calumnies. Alfonso in vain com¬ 
manded his sjiouso to return to the palace, on the affair, so 
shameful to himsidf, being brought to his notice. She, however, 
hesitated to comply, and ho in vain pro|»osed to his Council of 
State, which he had at once nssomhlcd, that inquiry should ho 
jnade info her conduct. Feelings of shame, however, forbade 
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this being done, but the Queen still protested that the King was 
not a suitable biisband i'or her. Driven to distraction, tlie 
inonarcb in vain endeavoured to carry out Ids wishes by the 
employment of force. 8omo dozens of the nobility, sword in 
hand, now furiously penetrating into the palace, accompanied by 
thousands who followed them, attracted by the uproar, shut the 
King up in his cabinet, and after bringing forward Don Pedro 
in triumph, compelled the monarch to affix his signature to two 
documents, in one of which he solemnly affirmed tliat his spouse 
the Queen was in tlie right, whilst in the other ho “from his own 
action, in virtue of his own unlimited royal power, relinquished 
the reins of government in favour of his brother Don Pedro.’’ 
What now followed may bo easily imagined. Don Pedro assem¬ 
bled the Parliament in order that u document, drawn up by the 
Jesuit Pather Nuna do Ounha, should bo placed before them, 
detailing the motives why it was impossible to do otherwise than 
proceed against Don Alfonso VI.; and the assembled Parliament, 
entirely under the influence of the Jesuits, decreed the deposition 
of the unfortunate monarch, on the ground of his being imbecile 
and impotent. 

Don Pedro thereupon ascended the throne, with the title of 
Pedro II., and after Pope Clement IX. had granted the neces¬ 
sary dispensation, and bestowed his blessing on the new marriage, 
shared the incestuous marriage bed witli the woman who liad 
hitherto been his sister-in-law ; poor Alfonso, on the other hand, 
who had now taken the place of brother-in-law instead of 
husband, was brought first of all to Terceira, and next to Cintra, 
finally dying in prison on the 12th of September IC83, in great 
misery. What were, then, the privileges wliich the Jesuits now 
obtained, under a king who had alone to thank them for placing 
him upon the throne ? No one on earth could have the slightest 
doubt; power and influence especially now became concentrated 
in Father Emanuel Fernandez, who succeeded to the office of 
Father Bieira, the former Father Confessor of Don Pedro pre¬ 
vious to the accession of the latter to the throne, Ilis exalted 
patron created iiim to be a Privy Councillor, and, later on, even 
President of his Council of State, so that all transactions, as 
well a.s all nominations, passed through his hands. The war 
d(!ptirtment was even placed under liim, althougli one might have 
thought that such an office was not very compatible with that of 
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a oonfosaor and preaclier; but it jiow bolongud to tlie plan of 
the Josuitu gradually to take poss(:waioii of all the highest 
tribunals, in order that tlicy might bo oniiblod to rule with com¬ 
pletely iinliiniled and despotic power. In short, Dorr Pedro, 
as long as Pniunuol Fernandez lived, was nothing else than a 
complete machine in his liands, and when the all-powerful man 
died, ill the year IGdd, Father Sebastian von Magellhans took 
his place, with all the privileges attached thereto. Naturally 
enough, however, the burden of the State became too great a load 
for him to bear alone on his shoulders, and he therefore shared 
it along widi his associates. Nunha de (Jnnha more especially, 
the Frovincial of the Bociety in Portugal, as well as Francis do 
Ville, the Father Confessor of the Queen, reigned supreme, and 
those tlircc namely, Fernandez, Cunlni, and de Ville, were now 
designated the “ Tiiumviruto,'” Yet it was, indeed, no tri¬ 
umvirate of love, but, on tho contrary, of terror, and it made 
itself feared by ail those who did not blindly follow the; orders 
which procoedod out of tho profess-house of the Society in 
Lisbon. We have hud enough now of the sway of tho 
Jesuits in l-’ort'igal, respecting which 1 have gone almost too 
much into detail. It was, however, necessary to do so, as in 
no kingdom on the earth did tho Society of Jesus succeed so 
admirably in gaining the upper hand over all classes of people 
as here. In no other Court did they understand better how to 
combine tlu character of Confessor with the power of Minister 
of State. Nowhere else had they so completely tho education of 
the people in their hands, and nowhere else did their despotism 
prevail so much over the weakness of rulers as in Portugal, 
which for several centuries was nothing more ihan a slavishly 
obedient province of their universal monarchy. 

IIP— [nfi.uknck of thk Jfsuit.s jn Spain. 

Tho fir.st,losuits wlio were sent to Spain by their General imme¬ 
diately after the institution of the Grdci-, during the government 
of the Emperor Charles V., were Father Araoz, who selected 
Barcelona, and Father Villanonva, who chose Saragossa, re¬ 
spectively, us ihe field of their operations. The first Jesuit 
college, however, which was established in Loyola’s native 
country was rounded in Giuidia by Duke Francis Borgia, of 
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G-aiidia, wlio afterwards became the third General of the Order. 
A very great increase, moreover, soon took place both in the 
number of their members and of their colleges and other settle¬ 
ments, for in a nation bo much inclined towards superstition and 
fanaticism as that of Spain, the pious Fathers were naturally 
enabled to attain their end all the more easily than in the 
more sensible and sober lands. It must now be shown in what 
manner they conducted themselves, and what means they pursued in 
order to gel over the bigoted Spaniards, and to cause themselves to 
be regarded by the latter as quite extraordinary men, if not, indeed, 
as saints. They made their appearance, then, wherever they came, 
always clad in miserable clothing, dirty and torn ; they generally 
took up their abode in hospitals, and went about in company 
begging, in order to obtain a subsistence. They commenced 
teaching among children of the houses of the poor, and, as 
regards preaching, any corner-slono they came across was suffi¬ 
cient for them, 'f hey flogged their bodies with scourges before 
everyone, and carried on this mad career to such an extent that 
the magistracy had frequently to bo appealed to, it being feared 
that they might torture themselves to death; in a word, they 
carried fanaticism to its height, wlfile they sought at the same 
time to bring mankind to the faith they themselves professed. 
Thus, apart from the self-inflicted cruelties, their whole proceed¬ 
ings were nothing else lIiuu a real and exact imitation of 
apostlic manners and customs. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the common people of Spain— 
that is, I mean, the groat masses, and especially the women—ran 
truly in swarms after the Society of Jesus, it did not, however, 
easily meet with such success in this beautiful country as it 
had done in Italy, and more particularly in Portugal, and 
there wore many wlio were much astonished in regard to this 
being the case. They erred, however, mainly owing to the 
fact that the Emperor Charles V., the then ruler of Spain, 
although not himself otherwise inimical to the Society, was 
never once induced to take a Jesuit as his Esther Confessor. 
He, on the contrary, selected the Dominicans as his spiritual 
advisers, an Order doubtless hitherto much esteemed, while the 
influence of his first Father Confessor, the distinguished Ximinea 
Eisneros, the great Inquisitor, Cardinal Archbisliop of Toledo, 
and Minister of State, regulated the whole course of'his life. 
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Tho more r(imaikablo of these spiritual guides, besides Ximines, 
were as follows : Uetor of Soto, a very learned man ; Garcias de 
Loaysn, Bisliop of Osma; Ourauza, afterwards Hishop of Toledo ; 
Johann do llcgla, a 1 lierononiite; Juan de Ortega, almost con¬ 
sidered a sa nt; and (lonstanline Uonco do la Fuente, Bishop of 
Seville. When these non-.Ieauita, i.hcn, had possession of the 
great monaich’s conscienee, how could it possibly be o.xpected 
that the So det\' of Jesus should attain to sucli great power as 
it had done in Portugal, when! its members were able to turn 
the heart of tho King in any way that pleased them ? A second 
not lesser hindrance to the rapid development and extension of 
the Order in Spain lay in tho resistance given, partly by other 
individual theologians and priests, and partly, more especially, 
by that off.u’ed by tho wholo of the remaining Orders, the 
Dominicans at their head. Tho latter sect, as must by this time 
be suffioienlly apparent to my readers, tl)rongh tho history of 
many dooarles, was fashionahio in Spain ; it had long since 
gained tho lioart of tho people, through the confessional, and by 
means of tho Inquisition mlcd with a grasp of iron over all 
alike, rich tuid poor, male and female; towards it flowed hitherto 
all the riches of the country, and from it and its members were 
supplied, for the most part, all the appointments to bishoprics 
and archbisliopi-ios. Could it, then, be quietly submitted to that 
another Order should bo allowed to penetrate into its domains, 
trying to reap where it alone had sown, and was wont to flourish 
the sickle ? T.'herofore, wherever the Jesuits wished to establish 
themselves, (3specially in Salamanca, Alcala, and Saragossa, it 
bestirred itsoll to offer resistance to their oneroachments. The 
bishops, by whom by right the education of the young, as well 
as, above ev(u'jthing else, the wants of the confessional were 
supplied, ofl'ured opposition to them, and on that account con¬ 
tentions and angry encounters arose in tliose three cities. At 
the conimcma'mcnt, too, at all events, the Jesuits always got tho 
worst of it, and not infrc()nently tho people, incited thereto by 
the other Orders, rose against them ; as when, for instance, in 
the year 15.55, their college in Saragossa was nearly taken by 
storm, and they were only able to save tlieir lives by the most 
immediate and secret flight. But besides this opposition by open 
force, individnal theologians, entering the lists against them, 
injured them in every way by spiritual and scientific weapons; 
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and among such may he named especially Melchior Cano, the 
celebrated doctor of theology belonging to the Order of the 
Dominicans. This far-seeing and cultivated priest, on his way 
to Home, had become acquainted with Ignatius J.oyola and his 
followers, certainly not in the most favourable manner, and as 
later on, in the year 151H, the first Jesuits, with Fathers Le 
Fevro and Ortiz at their head, entered into Salamanca, where he 
himself worked as professor of Llie University, he particularly 
directed his attention to them, and soon became convinced that 
they were far from being “ by God's will the fools and blockheads ” 
that they appeared to bo, hut rnlhor that poverty, humility, and 
self-punishment were only to he looked upon ns a pretext and 
artifice to insinuate themselves; so he described them, both from 
the pulpit and in his pi ofessorial (diair, as false apostles, as well 
ns dangerous men who should neither he trusted in the con¬ 
fessional nor with the education of youth. Thus, from the great 
consideration in which he was hedd, he would probably have 
succeeded in effecting tho expulsion of the Loyolites from Sala¬ 
manca had it not been for the order of Pope Paul III., whom, 
as is w'ell known, the Society of Jesus did evorytljirig in its 
power to favour, when called upon to do so at the Council of 
Trent. By this means the sons of Loyola obtained free scope, 
and also, later on, little injury could be done them, as after the 
termination of tho Council the bishopric of the Canary Islands 
was bestowed upon them by the Roman Chair. How greatly, 
moreover, was the Society of Jesus at that time already esteemed 
by His Holiness, appears in a despatch addressed by him to 
John do Regia, Father Confessor of Charles V., whore a remark¬ 
able passage occurs, which may ho- iriinslated as follows: 
“ Would to God that wo may not meet with that fate which, as 
history toadies, Cassandra predicted, and which was not believed 
by anyone until after that Troy was sacked and burnt I If tho 
Jesuits carry on as they have begun, a time may yet como—may 
God I'orbid I—in which kings may feel inclined to resist them ; 
hut then it will no longer be in their power to ofler opposition to 
them.” In the year 1555 Oliarles V. abdicated the throne of Spain, 
and in the year following, as Emperor of Germany, handed over 
the sovereignty, including the Spanish possessions in America, 
as well as the crowns of Naples, Milan, Sardinia, and the Nether¬ 
lands, to his son Pliilip II., now eighteen years of ag(?. That, 
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indeed, conftitiiied an immense power, sufficient always to main¬ 
tain an nso(in(loncy in Europe, more especially as tlie Austrian 
House of HipsViurg, intimately connected with the ruling House 
of Spain, was friendly disposed, and in no way inclined to 
frustrate its designs. In addition to this, also, the most distin¬ 
guished armies and tho most experienced commanders belonged 
to the side <f the young King; moreover, tho gold derived from 
the now world had hoen tnlcen possession of by tho Spaniards, 
and flowed in jilentifidly. Besides thi.s, what the commercial 
fleets of the Netherlands aeomplished might well he considered. 
In a word, I'hilip II. possessed, as regards jiowor and splendour, 
everything that was necessary to make him, as a monarch, 
governor of tho world. 

Now, had this ruler been a wise man, animated with zeal for 
the welfare of mankind, he miglit, indeed, have been able 
to accomplish much with such o.vtraordinary means at his dis¬ 
posal. But Phdip If. was not such a ruler. On the contrary, 
his intellectual .‘iphero was confined to very narrow limits, being 
restricted to obstinate bigotry, nniversiil belief, extermination of 
heresy, and sup]>ression of all tho rights of the people. Such 
were the gr< at ends after which lie strove, and he sought to 
attain them by the roughest, most determined, and most cruel 
despotism that was ever exercised by one of llio Lord’s anointed. 

This, of course, was but too well known to the Jesuits, and 
this being the case,no one need wonder that tlicy got ahold over 
Philip II. ii' order that, throngli liim, they miglit bo enabled to 
establish the IL'man Josuitical universal monarchy, which was 
their great desire, and, as I have already dotuiled in the preceding 
paragraph, to make him the most supremo despot of Plurope. 
Between, tlu .lef uits arii. Philip II., tlun, the former having for 
their General at that time Jacob Ijaync/,, a formal contract was 
drawn np, Ir? which the extension of tho Order of Jesus made 
truly gigantic progress in Spain. 'I'hoy now aeepured a right to 
establish tluansclves wherever they wislicd, and a whole legion 
of colleges sprang into existence one after the other, of which 
those of Saiagossa, Cordova, Seville, (,'adiz, Malaga, Granada, 
klarcia, Valenti a, Maloria, St. lago di Oompostelhi, Leon, 
CueiKja, Belmont, Plasoncia, Montillin, Trigueroa, Tolcdn, 
Logronno, tlcanna, Onnate, Salamanea, T’alavera, Monterez, 
Burgos, Meilina del Canipo and Madiid, became distinguislied 
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with the eclat of iiniversitios. The highest pinnacle of power 
for the Order was, however, attained wluni Francis llorgiu 
was called upon to become the successor of Jjaynoz, ns 
Philip II. never refused any request made by him—a veritable 
grandee of Spain, and formerly Viceroy of Catalonia, while 
naturally, the example of the monarch was followed with devo¬ 
tion, as a matter of course, by all the other grandees of the 
kingdom. 

And now, will it be necessary for me to enumerate all the 
possessions which individually belonged to this Order at this 
time so all-powerful ? It will, I think, he sullioient for me to 
give but a general view only ns it stood towards the end of 
the 16th century. Spain was in those days divided into four 
provinces, so far as Jesuitism was concerned, viz. Toledo, 
Aragon, Castile, and Seville; and each of them vied with one 
another in regard to the number of their establishments, as 
well as the list of members belonging to the Order. Thus the 
province of Toledo could boast of two profess-houses (Toledo 
and Madrid), two novice-houses (Madrid and Villarejo), two- 
and:twenty colleges and somiDarios, four residences, and no 
fewer than seven hundred members, belonging to the Order. 
Then, ns to the province of Aragon, it had one profoss-hotise 
(Valencia), one novico-liouso (Terragona), fourteen colleges and 
seminaries, three residences, and somewhere about five hundred 
Jesuits. In the province of Castile, there were a profess-houae 
and novitiate, both being in Garcia, nino-and-twonty colleges, 
two residences, and about six hundred Jesuits ; and in the 
province of Seville, one profess-honsc (Seville), two novicc- 
housos, those of Seville and Baeca, seveh-and-twenty colleges 
and seminaries, two residences, and rgeven hundred actual 
members of the Order. Not less strongly did the Jesuits develop 
themselves in the neighbouring territories belonging to Spain, 
which Philip II. inherited from his father; and in the province 
of Naples alone they numbered one profcss-liouse, one residence, 
two novitiates, six-and-twenty colleges, along with at least six 
hundred Loyolites. In Milan, there existed two profess-houses, 
throe novitiates, sixteen oollegos, six rosidenous, along with five 
hundred members of the Order. Htill more nuriiorous, bow- 
ever, were their possessions in Sicily, consisting of two profess- 
houses, two novitiates, two-and-twenty colleges, and seven hun- 
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tired JesuitH. In Sardinia, on the oontrary, tliore were only 
six colleges, one probation-house, and about two hundred 
members of tbe Order. The most fertile Ikdd of all, however, 
■was that of Belgium and the Netherlands, as within a very 
short space of tune there were establi.siied in these countries two 
profess-honses, three novitiates, five-and-twenty colleges, and 
six residences, together with no fewer than seven hundred 
members of the Order, and there would undoubtedly have been 
many more, had not tlie rebellion of the States-General of 
Holland restricted the lordship of Philip TI. over the Belgian 
countries to the so-called Spanish Nctherhi.nds. 

It will thus he seen already, from this mere sketch, to what 
an enormous extent the Society of Jesus had expanded its power 
in Spain and its Nelherland possessions under Philip II. In 
spite of all this, however, it must not be believed that the rest of 
the Spanish priesthood, and more especially the Dominicans, 
tamely submitted themselves without any resistance to the supe¬ 
rior power to which the Jesuits naa in so short a time attained. 
On the oontrary, several bishops ana university professors had in 
tne meantime directly appealed to Philip II., in order to explain 
to him the mischievous tendency of the Order; and that cele¬ 
brated doctor of Theology, Benito Arias, surnamed Montanus, 
dedicated to the monarch, in 1.571, a memorial, in order to prove 
to him that the greatest mischief must necessarily ensue if the 
Jesuits wore permitted to mix themselves up with the affairs of 
the Government. The Dominicans even went still further than 
this, as they not only dragged several members of the Society of 
Jesus before the terrible tribunal of the Inquisition, the direc¬ 
tion of which had been entrusted to them, but they also, 
in the year 1590, made'a strenuous appeal to the Pope then 
ruling, Sixtus V., bogging him to submit the statutes of the 
Jesuits to a more strict inve.stigation than had been hitherto 
done, and requesting that he should put some bounds to the 
unlimited supnraacy assumed by the Order. Sixtus did, indeed, 
actually take into consideration the matters advanced by the 
Dominicans, and there was all the appearance that this dangerous 
Society would liave to undergo a thorough reform. He first of 
all ordered that the Jesuits should be in future called Ignalians, 
alter their founder Ignatius, seeing that the name of Jesuit 
appertainfi 1, properly speaking, to the followers of Jesus, anif 

13 
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consequently was applicable to all Christians. He further required 
of them that they were not in future to meddle with secular 
affairs, and that they should abstain especially from interfering 
in political questions. Lastly, he expressed the opinion 
that it would be best if the sons of I.oyola were to consent to 
become monks, like the members of other Orders, with the sole 
object of singing the praises of the Lord from the quiet retire¬ 
ment of their cloisters. Such would, indeed, have been a 
terrible consummation, “ equivalent to the extermination of 
the Society as it bad been bitherto constituted,’' and the 
General of the Order, Claudius Aquaviva, directed that litanies 
should be offered up in all the Jesuit churches in order that 
God should bo implored to offer • resistance to the projected 
reforms of Pope Sixtus V., that “old man with the iron head.” 
The litanies seemed, in fact, to bring assistance to their cause, 
as the Pope shortly afterwards died, on the 27th of August of 
the year mentioned, without having been able to carry out his 
reforms, which circumstance therefore gave rise to the proverb, 
“ When the Order of Jesus gives out a litany the holy stool will 
become vacant.’’ 

The successor of Sixtus, Gregory XIV., who was chosen 
through the influence of Aquaviva, however, at once annulled 
all that his predecessor had ordered inimical to the sons of 
Loyola; and the Dominicans were unable, for this time at all 
events, to make good their complaints. The same contention 
for supremacy which had been begun under Philip II. continued 
under the reigns of his successors, Philip HI. (1598-IG2J), and 
Philip IV. (1021-10G5), and at one time matters went in favour 
of the Dominicans, while at another the Jesuits succeeded in 
gaining over the heart and sceptre of the monarch. It cannot, 
however, be denied that the sons of Loyola, on the whole, lost 
rather than gained ground under the two monarchs above men¬ 
tioned, and they had, indeed, imich difficulty in not being obliged 
to vacate entirely the field at Court.* Quite otherwise was the 

* More especially was this tlie case in tlio year 1636. At that time, in 
order to bo enabled to carry on the war with France, Philip IV., or, rather, 
his Prime Minister, Count Olivarez, domaudod a certain money-tax from 
the whole of the Bpanish ecclesiastics, and made a beginning with the 
Jesuits. “Wo bind ourselves.” answered the Provincial, “to supply as much 
money as the whole of the other corpor.atious put together, so commence 
with them, and then, at last, turn to ua.” This, in short, was done, and all 
Ordes's, as well as-all other secular ccoloBiastics, did their best( and often 
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case, howevci', when, upon the dentli of Pliilip IV., his widow, 
Maria Anna of Austria took over tlie government as guardian of 
her minor son, the future King Charles II. (ICfiri-lTOO), as she 
happened to be so completely in t)»e Ininds of the Jesuits that 
she at once conferred upon Ikt Father Confessor, Fveriird Ritard, 
the title of a Grand Inquisitor, and never did anything without 
first of all asking his advice. The Dominicans now, of course, 
hurled fire and fitimca, and to them adhered not only the regular 
clergy, hut also the whole of the nobility. As it also camo to be 
fully known that fiUard was a Gorman by birth, both of his 
parents being Fr'tteatant hereties, the discontent still increased 
to a much greater extent, and there was only a spark wanting to 
give rise to tlic outbreak of a great revolution. Don Juan ol 
Anslrin, a natural sou of I^hilip lY., bis mother being a play- 
actress called Maria Oalderma, now camo to the front, and 
placing himself at; the head of tine malcontents, supported by the 
army, which was completely subscrvieiil to him, demanded cate¬ 
gorically, on the Itilrd February KJGO, tlic depo.siiion of the Grand 
Inquisitor. He declared to the Regent that if Father Ritard 
did not, wiiliiri the space of one hour, find himself outside tlm 
gates of Mailrid, he would thrust him out of the same; and 
both Ritard as well as Maria Anna ao<iii perceived that this 
declaration was in trulli meant in earnest. Consequently, Ritard 
at once took French leave and went to Rome, where he was 
accredited by the Regent ns ambassador to Clement X. Father 
Moya, one of ilie most ill-rcputcd of the Jesuits who ever made 
an appearance there, took his place at Madrid, and, con¬ 
sequently, the opposite party gained hut very little by this 


beyond their poiver. Olivares now renewed liis doiiiaud, roinindinf> t)ie 
Provincial of hia promise. But what did the latter reply ? “ The different 
Universities of Sjjain, ’ he was of opinion, “liad ciidowmouts amounting to 
at least eight millioiin of ducats, from the iutcreat of which property the 
salaries of the professors were supplied. Now, the Order of Jesus offered to 
undertake to fill all the university chairs gratis, without payment of any 
description, and, consequently, tho King niighttako possession of these eight 
millicns of ducats without any detriineut whatever to tho State. The King 
would be able then to acquire not less iiiouuy tlicreby than if, with tho 
Pope’s approval, he ware to mizu upon tho wholi; of the professions of the 
ecclesiastical brotiierhood in Spain and India, and tin's could without fail bo 
accomplished, as tliu Jesuits wore sufficiently nunierons to undertake to fill 
all the pulpits, as well as all tho appointments of father confessors.” Such 
was the reply givt ii by tho Jesuits, and it was pretty plain how the matter 
would end ; hut, in consequouco, they brought down upon their heads, at tho 
same time, all the eeclesiasties, as well as all tho universities of Spain, and 
for a long time there were great difficulties, therefore, with which to contend. 
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revolution. With Charles TI. the line of the Spanish branch of 
the house of Hapsburg died ont, and, after a war of twelve years’ 
duration, a grandson of Louis XIV. of France, second son of 
the Dauphin, ascended the throne of Spain, under the name of 
Philip V. Upon hkn the Jesuits built their best hopes, as ho 
was, indeed, a true grandson of Louis XIV., and, in fact, these 
expectations were not disappointed. He brought with him from 
France, as Father Confessor, Father William d'Aubonton, one of 
the most crafty members of the Order, and he was so completely 
governed by him, as was also the Queen, Marie Gabrielle, of 
Savoy, the friend of the never-to-be-forgotten Madame de Orsini, 
that for a succession of several years no favours could be obtained 
except through him. After d’Aubonton's death. Father Juan 
Marino was raised to the dignity of Father Confessor of the 
monarch, and this wily Jesuit, who had been indoctrinated by 
IjO Tellior, the Father Confessor of Louis XIV., counselled also 
his weak and insane successor, Ferdinand VI. (1746-1759). 
Thus, in a word, it happened under the line of the Spanish 
Bourbons that the power and influence of the Jesuits rose higher 
than ever, and very few Spaniards, writes Llorente, in his 
History of the Spanish Inquisition, had the courage to offer any 
opposition to their parly, as in doing so all employment in any 
public office, or any ecclesiastical preferment, had unquestionably 
to be renounced, 

IV.— Sway of the Jesuits in France. 

It was much more difficultfor the Jesuits to form any permanent 
settlements in France, than in the three countries already men¬ 
tioned, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, although they certainly left 
nothing untried which they had found to succeed elsewhere. 
Loyola had already taken much pains in endeavouring to charm 
the French people with his newly-founded Order, and quite at 
the commencement of his Generalship sent to Paris sixteen of his 
scholars, for the most part Spaniards, under the pretext that they 
might have the advantage of completing their theological studies 
at the famous university in that city ; in truth, however, in order 
that they might there sound the country and gain friends for 
Jesuitism. They were either very unskilful, however, or had 
very bad luck, for not a single soul took any notice of them, and 
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Loyola was obliged to send money to them from Rome in order 
to meet their daily wants. Their affairs, however, seemed to 
take quite a diflerent turn after the cclohmtcd Fathers, Laynez 
and Salmeron, made the acqiiaiutanco, at the Council of Trent, 
of William iu Prat, Rishop of Clermont, and were successful 
enough to interest him greatly in their Order, so much so, indeed, 
that this extraordinarily wealthy prelate (he was son of the 
former Chancollor of France), presented them with a special 
residence in Paris, in the Kuo St. Jnques, and the chapel 
attached thereto. They had then, at length, a possession from 
which they might be enabled to carry on their operations in 
future, and, as jnay be easily understood, a number of the Fathers 
at once entered it in order to prosecute these designs. But 
what signified their visits to the hospitals, and their fanatical 
preaching at the corners of the streets ? What mattered their 
self-inflicted floggings and sudi-like proceedings ? The Parisians 
were neither Spaniards nor Italians, and consequently laughed 
at them in their face when they merely ventured to look up. 
Besides which, they soon began to quarrel with the regular 
clergy, who did not hesitate to call them publicly by the name 
of hypocrites. Indeed, one of the doctors of the Sorbonne (that 
is to say, a professor belonging to the 'rheological Faculty of 
Paris),* published a pamphlet against them, in which he pointed 
out to the (rovt rnment that the best thing to be done with them 
would be to hunt them at once out of the country with disgrace 
and ignominy as beggars and vagabonds. 

This was, indeed, but a bad beginning, and a rough snubbing 
into the bargain ; but they were soon to fare better. In the 
year 1549, Cardinal Charles of Loraine, one of the most in¬ 
fluential men in France at that time, who belonged to the equally 
powerful as wealthy house of Guise, made a journey to the Papal 
Court of Rome ; and here Ignatius Loyola contrived, by flattering 
his passions, to gain him over to such an extent that the former 

* About the year 1250, Robert, born at Sorbonne, in Champagne, Chan¬ 
cellor of Louih the Holy, foundod in Faria a “ Collegium Fauperum Magis- 
trorum Studuutium iu Tlioologica F'aeultato,” that ia to aay, an educational 
iiiatitutioa £oi poor young Bocular prieatB, which institution waa designated 
after the founder “the Borbouue.” Whilst, however, the duty of teaching 
in the same davoh ed upon the profesaora of the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Farii, the said name was latterly altuehod to the Theological 
F’aculty itaplf, and from the 14th century it never wont by any other than the 
“ Borboune.’’ 
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promised, on his return to France, to take the Society undet 
his special protection. This, in fact, he truly and loyally did, 
but, naturally, not so much, out of a feeling of friendship 
towards the holy Ignatius as from purely selfish motives, 
as he was promised for himself, and ventured to expect, 
great assistance from the Jesuits in carrying out his plans 
against the hated heresy of the Huguenots. Suffice it to say, 
however, that he did all in his power in their favour with 
Henry II. of France, and in consequence of this the Order 
obtained through a Patent Brief of January 1550, royal authority 
to establish a college in their abode in Paris, having the same 
privileges and rights as Jesuit colleges established in the other 
countries of Europe. The pious Fathers were now jubilant; but 
they had begun too soon to rejoice, as there was still something 
wanting to justify this glco, namely, the approval of the Par¬ 
liament, the supreme tribunal of Paris.* The King of France, 
in fact, was not, as it happened, so absolute a monarch as his 
colleagues of Spain and Portugal, inasmuch us it had been the 
unimpeachable custom, for a century at least, that the royal 
ordinances, dispensations, and edicts could only have legal 
sanction accorded to them, and be observed by the French 
nation, after they had been recorded and registered by 
Parliament, and conseqacntly the said tribunal, so to speak, 
stood in the relation of a legislative assembly'—a legislative 
assembly, moreover, be it well understood, for old France, 
that is to say, for that portion of the French kingdom 
which during ages liad belonged to the Crown territories 
of the French kings. The remaining, and certainly much 
smaller portion of the kingdom, which had been subse¬ 
quently acquired either by conquest or through confiscation of 
feudal tenure, had, again, its own particular Upper Tribunal 


* Parliament in derived from “ purler,” to spoak, and originally signified 
an assemblage called together for the public disousaion of this or that Act. 
Later on, in the 12th century, tho Frcncli Senate, consisting of the highest 
nobility, set aside this name, and nominated a cotnraittee of the said Senate, 
which had to deal with the acts of tho poors. Gradually, however, a per¬ 
manent legislative commission was formed from this committee, a kind of 
supreme tribnnal for which only experienced judicial legislators could be 
elected ; and in order to secure tho independence of tliis law court, a member 
could only bo deprived of his place therein by a judicial sentence. Such was 
the Parliament of Paris as it was constituted in the 16th century, a most 
important tribunal, but, at the same time, a purely judicial one, which had 
no reBcmblanoc to what we now understand by I’arliament. 
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or t’arlianient; * consequently, n royal duereo, in order that it 
should bo \tdid throii<,diotit the whole of Franco, must also be 
registered by all the Parliairients of the country. But still it 
seldom happoned that the provincial Parliament differed from 
that of Paris, as the latter enjoyed special consideration, and 
consequently the whole of the law-courts centred in that cor¬ 
poration, where questions were determined by a majority of votes. 
King Henry II., as a matter of course, at once remitted his 
Patent IBriei relating to the Jesuits to the Parliament of Paris, 
demanding its jegistration. Tlie High Court of Law, however, 
referred the ease for the cr)iisideration of its procurators, 
Bruslart, Marillac, and Segnicr, and they at once declared that 
Franco stood in need of no new Order, more especially of none 
such as that of the Society of Jesus, whieli had been favoured 
by Rome with exemptions of so curious a nature. The sup¬ 
plicants, i.e. the Jesuits, were always at liberty to travel about 
among the iMoors and Mabornedans with the object of converting 
them, but in Franco they were not required. This refusal and 
rebuff was taken up by the juamd Cardinal of Loraine as an 
insult to himself, and afresh ho urged the King to insist on his 
Patent Brief b( ing carried through Parliament; and he so far 
succeeded fis to cause the ruler to come to a firm determination 
on the subject. So Henry II. Ibrtbwith is.sued a command to 
the Supreme Law Court to register the brief. T'lio latter now, 
however, showed its independence of royal caprice by, instead of 
obeying the command, handing over, as well to the Archbishop 
of Paris as to the Sorbonne, in order that tlioy might be more 
carefully examined and well con.sidercd, the whole of the Acts, 
that is, the petition of the Jesuits, the Patent Brief of Henry 
11. togothcr wii.h all the Papal Bulls referring to the Society 
of Jesus. Kin-tach du Beliuy, being at that time the Arch¬ 
bishop, tock 1.is time over.the matter, in spite of all the 
King’s iniporlniiily and the pressure put upon him by the latter; 
the Theological Faculty of the Parisian University, which at that 
time was not excelled in learning, stability, and talent by any 
other in tbo world, also pursued a like course. At tbo end of 
two years they were at length ready, and, strange to say, the 

* Sucli par iamnntH existed from 1302 at Tuulouse, froni 1*151 atOrenoblo, 
from 1*102 at Bordeaux, from 1'170 at .Dijon, from 1400 at Kouen, from 1501 
at A-ix, from 1553 at lleimes, froiri 1020 at Tau, from 1033 at Metz, from 1G5(> 
lit Douai, and froia 1775 at Naucy. 
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decision at wliicli both parties had arrived agreed pretty well 
togetlier, altlioiigli tliat of the Archbishop was certainly much 
more moderate tlian that of the Sorbonnc. The first declared 
that the privileges accorded to the Jesuits were not only 
contrary to the common law, hut also equally so to the dignity 
and consideration due to the Bishops and Universities; and ho, 
lastly, gave it as his opinion “ that it would be more advisable 
to build houses for the supplicants on the frontiers of Turkey, 
in order that thence they might be able to convert the heathen, 
than that they should bo allowed to have settlements in the 
midst of Christendom.’' The Sorbonne, on the other hand, in 
its sitting of 1st December delivered its decision (which 

it may be remarked was come to unanimously), verbatim in the 
following terms :—“ This Society which arrogates to itself the 
name of Jesus, without having any right to do so, a name 
adopted by penal, dishonourable, and infamous people without 
distinction, whose members difl'er in no degree from tbe secular 
priesthood in customs, divine service, mamior of life or clothing, 
although monks—this Society which, in regard to preaching 
and teaching, ns well as the administration of the Sacrament, 
directly infringes upon the rights of the Bishops and Ordinaries, 
is in oppositicjn to the whole of the hierarchical Orders hitherto 
established, and conduces to the detriment as well of other re¬ 
maining Orders as of princes and the great men of the world, 
as also to the prejudice of university freedom and the injury 
of the people, has been accorded many privileges, indulgences, 
and liborlics on the part of the Tapal Chair—this Society casts 
a slur upon all other Orders of monks, weakens the diligent and 
pious exercises of virtue in the lonely cell, causes the members of 
other Orders to desecrate their vows, draws away believers from 
the obedience and submission which they owe to their ordinary 
spiritual advisers, robs ecclesiastical as well as-secular authorities 
of their rights, and gives rise to disturbances in both of these 
classes as well as among the people, causing many hardships, 
controversies, schisms, and a number of other disorders. Indeed, 
in a word, when one takes everything into account, this Society 
appears to be destined to produce an imjxu’ilment of the faith, 
disturbance of the Church’s peace, and the undermining of 
monachism. It is, in fact, more adapted i'or pulling down than 
for building up." 
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It was thus that the Theological Faculty of Pafis expressed 
itself, in its celebrated sentence, and in consequence thereof the 
Parliament hesitated to give clfect to tho Patent Brief of the 
King. Eustach du Bellay, however, tho Archbishop of Paris, 
thereupon .vent oven a step further, and forbade the members of 
the Societj of Jesus from henceforth exercising any priestly 
olBces whalevei within tho range of his diocese. 

The pious J'hithers were then worse otf than ever, as the 
power of tho ICing could not protect them against episcopal 
orders, and consequently everyone expected that they would 
have, from this time forth, to turn their backs upon Paris for 
ever. They did not, however, by any means do so, for they 
contrived to find out a back-way of escape. They certainly, it 
is true, shut up their house in the Kue St. Jacques, leaving 
behind them only a few of their number for its management; 
they thomsolvos, however, withdrew in curpore, as one is used 
to say, to the neighbourhood of St. Germain des Pres, to one of 
tho magnificent abbeys independent of the bishopric of Paris, 
where they were joyfully received, and a chapel was therein 
allotted to them to enable them to hold divine service and 
carry on other priestly offices. At tho same time their old 
friend, the above-mentioned William du Prat, Bishop of Cler¬ 
mont, in ]iroof of his abiding favour, presented them with a 
large property in the little town of Billon, along with no less 
than 40,001) thalers in ready money, so that they might by these 
means be able i,o erect there a college. 

They consequently, then, still remained in France, and ac¬ 
quired, moreover, another possession; it must be admitted, 
however, that this was as nothing compared with the property 
they had obtained in the other proper Roman Catholic countries. 
Besides this, did not the publicly expressed sentence of the 
Sorbonne find an echo throughout tho whole of civilised Europe, 
and was not the injury arising to tliera out of this of much 
greater consequence than might have been at the first moment 
expected 1 Still, it is said, “ Time will discover a plan," and the 
Jesuits relied upon this ancient proverb. Protestantism, or, 
more ju'operly speaking, Calvinism, as is well known, now 
extended itself with rapid progress throughout k’rance, and were 
it only to go on progressing at the same rate as it had already 
done, the Huguenots, as the adherents of the Eeformation were 
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designated in France, must soon necessarily gain the Upper 
hand. 

Such a great misfortune for the Catholic Church, which 
now impended, the pious Fathers well knew how to turn most 
excellently to their own advantage, for they secretly spread 
themselves about everywhere, and more especially about the 
Court: and none were more skilful in fighting against the 
detested heresy than the niombors of the Society of Jesus, and in 
this, heyond all of them, did Father Pontius Gongordan 
especially excel, going about everywhere in ordinary plain 
clothes. On this account many of the French began now to 
look upon the Order with more friendly feelings, and the 
injurious impression caused by the Sorhonne decree by degrees 
disappeared, at all events among good Papists. A favour¬ 
able civcurastunco for them now took place in the year 1559, 
when, on the death of Henry II., there came to the throne his 
first-born son Francis II., espoused to Mary Stuart; at that time 
the Queen’s uncle, the Lorainc Prince of Guise, was all-powerful 
at Court * 'file pious fathers, however, with the Cardinal ofLo- 
raiiio at their head, urged the weak Xing to prepare a new Patent 
Brief in favour of the Jesuits, supporting it and exerting their in¬ 
fluence upon Parliament with all their power, in order that the latter 
should undertake the registration of the King's commands. Strange 
to say, however, the Court remained obstinate, notwithstanding 
that it was well disposed, all tlie same, towards Catholicism, the 
proof of such being the case consisting in the fact that many 
sentences of death were hanging over the Fluguenot heretics. It 
was, however, necessary for it to remain obstinate, as it rested 
with itself to save the rights of the Galilean Church, and the 
independence of the Government of the country in all secular 
affairs, since the sons of Loyola placed the Papal power 
above all church assemblies, as well as above princes, kings, 
and emperors, their whole thoughts and energies being, as 
we know, directed towards forming a universal Romish 

* The House of Guise, an ofTshoot from tho House of Loraiiio, was 
founded ill tlie year 1527 by Claude, a younger son ot Huko Hciie of Lo 
raine, who acquired by marriage the lordship of Guise. Claude left beliim; 
him six sons, tho most flistinguished of whom wore Francis do Guise*. 
Charles Arcbljishop of Hhoims, and a Cardinal (commonly called Cardinal 
of Loraiue), as well as live daughters, the eldest of whom, Marie, was 
married to James II. of Scotland, and gave birth to tho unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. 
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Jesuitical despotism. Francis 11. thus compassed the legal 
admission of tlie Jesuits even ns little as Henry II. had done, 
and, as ho died shortly afterwards, in the year 1560, his efforts 
were unavailing. It was not otherwise under his successor 
Charles TX., whoso gnardian, during his minority, was his 
mother, Cathorine do Medicis. Sho certainly, at lirst, became 
captivated by the pious Fathers, and some authors even maintain 
that she had secretly seloctud Father William Fotit as her I'ather 
Confessor. She also truly attacked the Parliament in two acri¬ 
monious dt'cunients, and donmnded of tho same that it should 
at length relax its opposition towards tho Jesuit Fathers. She 
assuredly, too, did not hesitate to declare publicly as follows:— 
“ One must bat ten to rocoivo the Jesuits into tho kingdom, as, 
otherwise, from such delays ami stiibhorn opposition they might 
be driven into an evil disposition, and bo constrained to quit 
France again of their own accord, to the groat detriment of religion 
and of the comnion weal.” The I'ariiiiment, however, remained 
ohstinate in its iletermiuation, and the only thing that it could 
be induced to do was to make a declaration that the Church 
Congress, wliicli tho Regent hud tho idea of summoning, should 
decide in rtganl to the receptioti or otherwise of the .Jesuits. 
Tho said Church Assembly, or, more properly speaking, the said 
Religious Ocmferencu between tlic Huguenots and tbe Catholics, 
which was indocil at that time a thing determined upon, had for 
its object to make an attempt, if possible, to bring about some 
amicable urrangiment and unity between the two parties into 
which France was then divided, with the view of averting a civil 
war, which otherwise appeared to he inevitable. Pope Pius IV, 
tried in every way to prevent this coiiferenoo taking place, as the 
Chair of Romo was a sworn enemy to all such endeavours to 
bring about any such accommodation, attempts wherein tho 
Romish Church always suffered in reputation through tile skilful 
attack of the Protestants; but it was all in vain that he did so. 
By the invitation of the Regent the Catholic prelates, consisting 
of a body of six cardinals and forty bishops, with twenty-six 
doctors of theology, assembled together at Poissy, where the 
Conference took place at the eommonconient of tho year 
1561. At tho same time there made their appearance Iburtocn 
Hu guenot ecoleniastics, at whoso head was tho celebrated 
ThoodoF Beza, together with Petrus Martyr, while a number 
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of Other secular gentlemen, who were desirous of attending 
the convention, were also present. The disputation at once 
commenced under the J'residcncy of Cardinal de Tournon; and 
the Catholic prelates, and more particularly the Cardinal of 
Loraine, gave themselves all the trouble possible to bring round 
the Huguenot preachers to their views. Still the Pope, in the 
first place, was right; that is to say, the affair turned quite 
contrary to their wislios, and the two distinguished leaders of the 
Huguenots, Beza and Martyr, daily obtained new adherents by 
means of their sharp intellect and stirring eloquence. Further 
help must, then, be obtained, if a deep incurable wound to 
the Roman Catholicism of the Papacy was not to be inflicted, 
and Pius IV., on that account, forthwith despatched to Poissy 
another legate, in the person of Prince Hippolyte d’Este, 
Cardinal of Ferrara, in order to uphold the rights of the Holy 
Chair, and he sent also, as a companion to the legate, Father 
Laynez, the then General of the Jesuits, as he, at that time, was 
held to be hotter fitted tlian anyone living, as a debater, to parry, 
by his masterly serpentine mode of speaking, the severe blows 
dealt by the Huguenot combatants. The General, indeed, 
completely justified the high opinion the Pope entertained of 
him, and the Catholic party had to thank his keen eloquence 
alone that it not only sustained no defeat, but even when the 
conference was broken up in the autumn, on account of its use¬ 
lessness, without yielding an iota, it could claim a victory with 
the same right as the Huguenots. Laynez became, then, among 
the Catholics at Poissy, as may be well understood, the extolled 
hero of the day, and a man of such exalted talents had, indeed, a 
high claim upon their gratitude. On this account, therefore, when, 
through the Fathers Brouet and Pontius, he presented a care¬ 
fully elaborated petition for the legal admission into France of the 
Society of Jesus, it met not only with the support of the whole of 
the prelates well disposed towards Rome, such as the Cardinal 
of Loraine and liis friends, hut also, indeed, of all the rest of 
the assembly—of course, with the exception of the Protestants, 
who by this time, however, had already taken their departure; 
so the required decree was at once prepared on the 1.5th Sep¬ 
tember 15G1. Nevertheless, this admission, properly speaking, 
did not take place unconditionally, as in Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, but, on the other hand, the prelates introduced \11 kinds 
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ot clauses therein, witli reservations, in order to protect tJie 
rights and privileges of the Gallican Cliurch; and, moreover, 
the Papal Bulls issued in favour of the .Jesuits were subjected 
to the moat rigid paring. 

“ Above everything must the sons of r.oyola,” thus the excep¬ 
tional conditions are expressed, “ lay aside the name of Jesuit, 
or Society of Jesus, as they are not more entitled to assume these 
designations than any of tlie other children of Christ.” They 
had further “ to renounce calling themselves a religious Order, 
like the Benedictines, Dominicans, Augustines, &c.; they, in 
fact, merely have the rights of a society or company, whose 
statutes arc to be regulated according to the constituted laws. 
They must also, besides, promise to place themselves under the 
jurisdiction of the bishops of the dioceses in which they reside, 
the latter having it in their power to inllict the usual censures 
upon any of the members deserving of punishment. They should 
especially und(!rtake nothing that would be detrimental to the 
bishops, founders, parsons, universities, or holy orders, and the 
Papal Bulls, which give them a special exemption, are to be of 
no effect oi' value. Lastly, they have to declare it to be under¬ 
stood by tlicrn, that the present exceptional permission should 
at once cease to have eifeot should they at any time overstep 
the conditions imposed upon them, or obtain other privileges 
from the Papal Chair which might he in opposition to any of 
the conditions above mentioned, and thus and upon these grounds 
and no other shall this treaty be concluded with them.” 

Such were the conditions which the convention of Poissy 
stipulated as regards the admission of the Jesuits into France, 
and one sees thereby with what extreme distrust even the ultra- 
Catholic Freniih prelates looked upon the Order; but had one 
ventured to make oven more stringent injunctions, in regard to 
the Society of Jesus, they would have boon accepted. It only 
remained for them now to plant, therefore, a firm foot in France 
to make themselves powerful; once, then, that their first object 
was attained, what, eh ! was easier for them than to break the 
stipulated conditions, and pay no further attention to the treaty to 
which they had agreed ? “ Wliat docs it matter as regards per¬ 

jury if 0113 does not s(voar ? ’’ says the Jew. The correctness of 
this conclusion shortly, then, hecamo apparent. Scarcely had 
the pimfb Fatliers secured tlie desired decree of legal permission 
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in tlieir pockets tlian they at once pulled down their house 
the Bue St. Jacques, in order to build in its place a heautitul 
new palatial college; and hardly had this magnificent building 
been erected than they placed in front of the same the inscrip¬ 
tion in black letters, “ College of the Society to the Name of 
Jesus." Thus they acted, although during the first two years, as 
far as France was concerned, they had been obliged to submit to 
the renunciation of this name ; still, that was by no means all 
that they did, but in addition they hastened to erect colleges 
in all the cities in that part of the country well affected towards 
Catholicism, as, for instance, in Avignon, Rhodas, Morioc, Bor¬ 
deaux, I.yons, Rouen, IMarseilles, Clermont, De laFloche, Rennes, 
Moulins, and wherever else such might be the feeling, and 
demanded for all those educational institutions the same rights 
and privileges which were possessed by the universities. Speak¬ 
ing more plainly, they were desirous of being qualified to 
create masters of pliilosophy and doctors of tlieology, similar to 
those of the Sorhonne in Baris, and, as the instruction was 
all given gratis, they hoped to obtain many students, that, in 
this way, they might soon be enabled to provide the whole of 
France with priests of their own stamp and of their own reli¬ 
gious opinions. The University of Paris, however, opposed this 
arrogance with all its power, and along with it the Archbishop, 
of Paris, the Prefects and the Mayor of the city, the Cardinal 
de Chatillon as Curator of the Sorbonne, the whole Orders o.f 
monks, and all of the regular clergy made common cause. In 
spite of all this, however, the Jesuits, favoured by the Court, 
and more especially by the Guises, persisted in their demands, 
aud, as the matter was referred to Parliament, there now arose a 
trial which lasted more than two ceiitiiries without being brought 
to any definite conclusion—a trial during which the considera¬ 
tion in which the Society was held was more and more brought 
into disfavour, while the advocates of the university threw the 
most bitter reproaches in its teeth. But what did that signify to 
the warriors of Christ ? They, however, gained this much 
by the said trial, that, urged by them to do so, the Queen 
Regent, in the meantime, gave them permission to open their 
Bchools, and commence their instructions, pending the legal 
issue of the matter ; and on account of the enormous advantage 
which this license secured to them, they could well afford to 
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•?now thernn(.'lv( a to bo more or less abused. There was only one 
>:reat lnndranct wliieli stood in tJie way of tlic rapid spread of 
i;ue Order of .lesus tlirougbout Franeo, and that was that by 
tins time near)} one-hnlf of the French people adhered to Pro¬ 
testantism, and, as may be wcdl imagined, the pions Fathers 
directed all thidr attention and inlliiencc, in urging on the 
Catholics ii' tin conflict against licr<-.sy, as only by its extinc¬ 
tion would jt be possible for tho .resuits to become all-powerful. 
1 will not, indued, atfinn that tin; civil war which at that period 
had begun to break out in France owed its origin entirely to 
the machinatioiis of the Society of .lesus, as such an asser¬ 
tion as this might not be altogether founded on truth ; but this, 
however, I will my, that the war in ([iicstion would not Ijave had 
so long a d irat on, and would not liave been carried on with 
such feroci1;y as was the case, hud no Jesuits existed in France. 
Tlie pious I'^atliers themselves, indeed, took part in tho fight, 
as, for instance at the siege of Poitiers, whore Brother Lelio 
Banguini, afterwards declared to be a martyr, commanded the 
auxiliary Ibices sent by the Pope ; again, in the battle of Garnac, 
in which F.ithtr Augnier had the honour of putting on the 
boots and euiriiss of tho Duke of Anjou ! Then, was not their 
college in Paris tho principal stronghold of tile murderous crew 
which was let loose upon tho poor Huguenots during the 
fearful night of St. Bartholomew ; while- another of their posses¬ 
sions in I’aris, namely, their profess-houso, gave shelter to Henry 
Due de Guis(h the leader of the troops engaged in the bloody 
work, for se\oral days, immediately ufu'i the attempted assassina¬ 
tion of Admiral floligny. 

For all tlie tiouhlo, notwitlistunding, that was taken by the 
Jesuits never to allow any trueo to take place between the 
Catholics and Huguenots during their e(jntentions, so as to 
make ihe same, indeed, a war of extermination, they were unable 
to succeed in this ohjeet as long ns (Iharles IX. and his mother 
lield the reins ol goveriununt. Their worldly dominion lay too 
much at the licarfs of both the King and the Hegent to induce 
tliem to think, in earnest, of sacrificing the half of their subjects 
on account of the faith ; and thus the war against tho Hugue¬ 
nots was oonimeoced, indeed, some four or live times, but on 
each occasion peace was conelndcd without miudi ground being 
gamed upon Ltie heresy. It was otherwi.-c, however, under the 
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reign of Henry Ilf (1574-89), the brother and succeasor of 
Charles IX., as this prince, totally enervated by debauchery, 
had already, while Crown Prince, been induced to take a member 
of the Society of Jesus, 'Kdmiind Anger by name, as Iiis Father 
Confessor, whose influence as spiritual adviser prevailed no loss 
than as we have already seen in the history of Portugal, in 
which country a like power was exercised. Unfortunately, the 
weak minded Henry had long been accustomed to render 
obedience to his ambitious and imperious mother in all things, 
and from this ho did not depart on becoming ruler. By the 
efforts of the Guises and the Jesuits, intimately allied to them, 
there now arose a new Huguenot war, which was indeed a fright¬ 
fully bloodthirsty and devastating struggle. Still the Protest¬ 
ants, at whose head there fought Henry of Navarre, along with 
the great Cond6, conquered one place after another during the 
year 1575-7(5, so much so that the Court concluded a new 
peace with them on the 8th of May of the last-named year, and 
granted to them unrestrained religious freedom, in addition to 
a number of places of refuge. But think wlnit kind of religious 
freedom it was! Eeligious freedom granted to heretics by a 
Catholic King, and in a country which the Society of Jesus had 
selected as the scene of its dominion ! Such n thing, indeed, 
was not to be allowed in any ease, or at any rate must not be 
lasting, whenever it might again become possible to urge on the 
King to commence a new Huguenot war. What had previously 
taken place proved that the house of Valois, the designation by 
which the dynasty thou reigning was called, would never allow 
itself to enter upon a war of extermination, and, consequently, it 
might he reckoned upon with certainty that a new war would but 
end again in a new peace. Moreover, what was to h.appen were 
Henry III. to die, as there was much reason to fear, without 
leaving behind him male heirs, and the next relative, Henry of 
Navarre, were to conic to the throne ? Truly, against such a 
contingency there was only one sole effectual remedy, namely, 
that of carrying out the idea of a universal monarchy, by getting 
the crown placed on the liead of Philip II. of Spain, as had 
been already done in the case of Portugal. When matters had 
arrived at such a point as this, one might then, indeed, be 
pretty sure that the sword once drawn by the Catholics would 
never more be slienthed until all heretics within French coniines 
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hfid been cxtcrminntetl, nnti, on that, account, the Jesuits forth 
with took an oath to carry this plan into effect at any price. 
S^till, at llio f ame time, they took good care to do so witliout 
hurling in any way national French susceptibilities by intruding 
their views openly and without roserve, but they ebrisloncd their 
small child by another name, viz that of the Holy League of 
all Catholics against the Huguenot hero.sy. At tlie head and 
front of this confederacy they placed the Pope, the King of 
Spain, and the Guises, and they easily succeeded in winning 
over those partiou to bo in favonr of their projects : the Pope, 
because it was a matter of vital eonsequeneo to him to see 
heresy extenninatod; wliile to tlic King of Spain the vision of 
the crown of a mighty kingdom was before him; and so far as 
the Guises were concerned, they dared to hope that, under 
Philip II., refuding so far away as Madrid, the whole governing 
power of France would be at their command. However, this 
was, after all, not so easily carried out as they would wish, as the 
Catholic peo[)lc, i.he Catholic nobility, and the minor Catholic 
princes had to bo won over to the plan, and only then would 
there bo any hope of substantial success; and such a result it 
seemed, to begin with, beyond all htiinau power to attain. 
The Jesuits, however, undortook the matter in ^[uestion, and 
actually carried it out in its entirety. 

From tlie year 1570—for in that year the league or treaty 
was concluded by tho Pope, the King of Spain, and the 
Guises, for the dethronement of tlic legitimate royal family of 
France—there permeated emissaries througliout the whole of 
France, who instituted among the people “ associations for the 
protection of religion ''; but what was llie fundamental object of 
such associations miglit be seen in this, that everyone entering 
into the brotlierhood must solemnly pledge himself never to 
recognise the legitimate successor of Henry ill. as heir to the 
throne. Moreovej', the chief thing that was preached at all 
meetings, whicli were generally lield in cities where the Jesuits 
had colleges and prof'ess-hou.ses, or in other particular localities, 
was that a good Catholic would disgrace the religion to whioli 
he belonged were he over to offer any opposition to tlie views of 
the Spanish house or of tho Papal See ; these associations were 
nothing else, in fai t, than conspiracies against tho royal house 
®f BourlMin and its heirs. No less activity was devoloputl 
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among fte Jesuits towards the Catholic nohility of France, as 
well as in gaining over the minor Catholic courts, as the Order 
had emissaries everywhere who knew how to conduct them¬ 
selves like the most skilful diplomatists. Among these. Father 
Honry Sammier became especially distinguished—a man for whom 
nothing daring was too dangerous, and who understood how to 
fill, with the greatest skill, any part which might be assigned 
to him by the Society. At one lime he would make his appear¬ 
ance as a soldier, and at another as a priest, while on a third 
occasion he would appear as a strolling pleasure-seeker; ho was 
equally at borne with cards, dice, and the fair sex, as with his 
breviary. With all this, he never lost sight of his mission which 
vvas “ to gain over members for the T.eague,'* and he carried on 
his operations in Germany, Spain, Italy, and France, between 
which countries he was always travelling backwards and forwards, 
conducting himself with such ability that he was simply desig¬ 
nated " Director of the League,” A no less conspicuous part was 
played by Father Claudius Matthew, who, during the reign of 
Henry HI., conducted the correspondence between the Guises 
and the holy Father, and who, on that account, was continually 
on the road between Paris and Eome and Rome and Paris. He, 
again, went by the mime of “ Courier of the Lcaguists," and it 
was through his zealous exertions that the Pope was induced to 
launch his nefarious Bull of excommunication against Henry of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond6, in the year 1558. Another 
famous emissary of the League was Father Odon Pigenat, a man 
of almost stormy eloquence, who on that account was called the 
“ Trumpeter of the League.” Besides the foregoing may be 
mentioned also the Fathers Commolct, Mandoza, Aquillon, and 
Ferin, who all performed important services to the League. The 
Jesuits were, indeed, the heart and soul of the Leaguist con¬ 
spiracy, and it was through them alone that it grew to be of the 
strength and importance by which it was distinguished in French 
history. It fell, indeed, very little short of success, and bad the 
Leaguist conspiracy been only carried through successfully the 
Society of Jesus would have scon at their feet tlie whole of 
E’rance, just as much as Spain, Portugal, and Italy. On that 
account, then, did the Jesuits rejoice in their inmost soul, and 
they already stretched out their hands to clutch the magnificent 
booty, when one single over-hasty deed snatched njpay again 
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from thorn not only all tho advnntngi^s tliey had hithorto attained, 
blit also shut against them, almost for ages, the whole of the 
French kingdom. The acoount of this oocnrronce does not 
belong (0 this, I nt to the sixth and last book of iny work, to 
which I must refer the reader. 

V. —The Sway of the .TitstHTa in Gfumany and the 

OoLINTIUES ADJACENT THEHETO. 

In the preceding four sections I havi! shown what an in 
credibly powerful influence the Society of Jesus contrived to 
gain among tho Eoinance nationalities, and it will bo seen from 
the statements therein made that this result had been attained 
the more easily, and in a comparatively sliort space of time, 
on account of the Romish ohnrnctor of the Italian, Spanish, and 
other like nations; but a far more hard and difficult problem 
had the sons of I.oyoln before them in the hind of the Germans, 
or, as it was at that time designated, “ iu the holy Roman 
Empire of the German nation," to establish themselves and 
bring it under tin ir sway. On tho whole, what had they after 
nil gained when tliey had still to win tho most mighty empire of 
Europe? Wluit did it matter to them their sway in Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain, and even in Franco, when that great 
State was still not bound to own their allegiance, and whence, 
like a rimning stream of lava, gushed out a current of heretical 
and Lutheran opinions over the neighbouring countries and 
peoples ? Frightful, ah! indeed frightful, it was for the 
adherents of Rome and tlic Catliolio hierarchy, that just at the 
time when tho founding of the Society of Jesus took place, as I 
have already pointed out in tho first hook of this work, Ger¬ 
many, as regards most of its provinces, had completely fallen 
away from Popery ; and in others where it still existed, for 
every single adliercnt of Rome there were to bo reckoned at 
least twenty, or even thirty, heretics. 'J'hc cloisters remained 
forsaken, while the monks and nuns had hecomo tho subjects of 
derision. Moreover, seeing that hardly anyone gave a thought 
to the regular Catholic priesthood, it became nil the more easy 
for the evangelical preachers, who were vastly in tho majority, 
to take possession of all the churches of the hind. So the 
flocks of Cliureiimeii, still loyal to the eld fuitli, continued to 
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decrease year by year, and there really seemed to bo a eorlaiuty 
that the whole of Germany must bo lost irretrievably, in the 
course of a few decades, should no elfectual remedy be found for 
this fever of decay. But oven this was not the sole cause for 
tho greatest dismay, which arose from the extent of toleration, 
if not even of friendship and love, which had begun to spring up 
between Protestants and Catholics. After tho first agitation 
which had been excited by tlie toaobing of laitlier, and, more 
especially, after the conclusion of religious peace at Augsburg, 
tho waves of rancour as regards faith began to subside ; and 
while persecution ceased, so also did tho extreme division 
between Catholicism and Protestantism also dwindle and 
diminish. Both parties learned to bear with one another, and 
live peaceably among themsolves, ceasing to insult and bo 
inimical to each other. In tho year 1.504 it was thus reportial 
by the Venetian Ambassador to the Senate of his native city;— 

" One party has accustomed itself to put up with the other 
so well, that in any place where there happens to be a mixed 
population, little or no notice is taken as to whether a person is 
Catholic or Protestant. Not only villages, but even families are 
in this manner mixed up together, and there even exist houses 
where the children belong to one persuasion while the parents 
belong to tho other, and where brothers adhere to opposite 
creeds. Catholics and Protestants, indeed, intermarry with each 
other, and no one takes any notice of the circumstance or offers 
any opposition thereto.” 

Such were the relations between the two parties through¬ 
out the whole of Germany, so much so, indeed, tliat even the 
lordships subject to Abbots and Bishops, the so-called episcopal 
territories, formed no exception to the rule, as beat became 
apparent in the year 1.580, when, at a time at whicli tlie blessing 
of toleration liad already begun to disappear, the religiously 
zealous William V, of Bavaria made a proposal, in a circular 
letter addressed to those bishops whose dioceses extended into 
bis dukedom, that “ tliey should allow mixed marriages to be 
blessed without scruple in the territories immediately subject to 
Ills Princely Higliness.” And even this act of toleration was 
by no means enough ! No, indeed; but even many princes of 
tho Catholic Church in Gennany went even a stop further, and 
appointed men who were thorough Protestants to situations at 
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tlicir Courts as counsellors, judges, uiiigistratcs, or whatever 
other office it might he, without any opposition or objection 
being oifered thereto.* They even, indeed, submitted to the 
reproaches and censure put upon them hy tlie Apostolical Chair, 
without oaring (uiything about the matter, as, for instance, the 
case of Bishop John George of Bamberg quite clearly indicated 
when the littci, in 1577, nominated the JjUtheran, John 
I'Yedorick vi::n IIofTmui), to his Viecdom in the canonical pos¬ 
sessions in Corinthia, and retained him in it up to the time of 
his death in 1587, notwithstanding that ITis Holiness Pope 
Gregory XIII. < atcgorically demanded, in a special epistle, that 
this outrage iilimdd bo cancelled. Things had indeed arrived at 
this pitch, and there could not, therefore, ho any wonder that 
animosity anl displeasure rose to their culminating point at the 
Papal seat of Romo. What, however, could he hit upon as a 
cure for this state of matters? All tinit had hitherto been 
done in the way id remedy had proved of no avail, but on the 
contrary, indicd, the pestilential evil continued to bo more and 
more on the increase, so much so, in truth, that there remained 
hut a verv inconsiderable number of all the secular princes, not 
even exceptin ' the Duke of Bavaria and tlie ruler of the Austrian 
territories, who remained faithful to the Homan belief. How 
was this ? Had not the newly-created Society of Jesus inscribed 
war with heresy as a device upon its banner ? Had not the 
warriors of Clirisc, the Jesuits, taken an oath that they would 
never rest satisfied until they hud won over again to the Pope 
all those parties who had relapsed from the faith, and had they 
not already given ample proof that they were as capable even 
as they were willing to maintain this oath? Yes, indeed; it 
was they who had in their minds the words of the founder 
of our religion, “ 1 am not come to bring peace, but tbo sword.” 
It was they alone who were in a position to extirpate “ tlie 
monsters who had devastated tlie vineyards," luid to rivet again 
the holy Eoman Empire in llio old fetters. The Chair of Rome 
did not deliberate an instant in putting tins difficult task upon 
their shoulders, aud they themselves were eipnilly zealous in 
the cause, and declared that they were prepared to undertake it. 

* There are a ^'(lry I’roat number ol papal dis£iensiiliima still extant, pre¬ 
served in episcopal lihrarios, from wliicli it is n.pi>arent that such appoint- 
menta won not at all exceptional iustaneea. (See Dalham, VowUw 
Hulishurgensiu.) 
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They well knew, also, the reason why they thus acted. They were 
fully conscious that if they succeeded in fulfilling the demands 
of the Apostolic Chair, they would ho rewarded with the richest 
evidences of its favour, and that all tho ground that they con¬ 
quered for Rome would bo just so much gained for themselves, 
and that their dominating influence would become universal 
only when they had attained the reconversion of faithless 
Germany. They vowed, consequently, to take up arms in the 
field, as true knights of Catholicism, and ns to how they per¬ 
formed this vow the following narrative will show. 

The first Jesuits who favoured our Fatherland with their 
presence were tho three Fathers Le Fevre, or Faber, as he was 
called in Germany, I.e Jay, and Bobadilla. They w^ere sent 
there by Ignatius liimself, as I have already mentioned in the 
first book—Faber, indeed, in the year 1540, and the other two 
in the year following. He pointed out to them that the task 
that they had iu common to execute was the sounding of the 
general condition of Germany at the time, and the spying as 
well into the innermost thoughts of the people. It was more 
especially requisite for them to acquire patrons and friends for 
themselves among those rulers still adhering to the Catholic 
faith, and to obtain advantages from them for the new Order, 
that no hindrances should stand in the way of their reception, 
AH three of them did as they were directed, but each according 
to his own way and idea; and tliey certainly succeeded in sowing 
seed which, in a short time, became indeed a tree of gigantic 
dimensions. Faber directed his steps towards the Rhine, i.e. to 
Mayence, and to the Courts of two of the chief Prince Bishops 
of Germany, in order to induce them to establish Jesuit colleges 
in their territories, and, failing to succeed in that object, he 
made another conquest, which was of far greater value. This con¬ 
sisted in at once becoming acquainted with and gaining over for 
the Order, in May 1543, Peter Canisius, a theological candidate, 
and a youth at that time of three-nnd-twenty years of age, which 
stripling came from Nimwegen in Golderland, belonging to 
Mayence. But this, of itself, was indeed an immense conquest, 
as Canisius was endowed with extraordinary intellect, and, in 
addition to great leaniing, possessed such a talent of eloquence as 
few mortals wore then gifted with. Canisius naturally dj,d not enter 
into the Order with tho object of doing peuunoe, but ho perceived 
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at a gliincei whut an immense field for ambition was presented 
by the Society of Jesiia, and it bocnnio liis great desire to play 
a distingnislied rdlem Uio world. He, irub'cd, succeeded in this 
last respect almost beyond all expectation, as wo shall presently 
see, and no single member of the Order accomplished more, in 
Germany at all events. 

Bobiidilla commenced his operations at first in Ratisbon, 
where, just at that time, a religious conference was going 
on between the Protestant and Catholic theologians; hut he 
launched out so violently in a very vehement speech against 
Protestantism, that he exasperated the people to such an extent that 
he would soon h ive been thrown by tbem into the Danube bad he 
not succeeded in efl'ecting bis escape in the darkness of the night, 
lie got on much hotter in Munich, to which capital ho now wended 
his way from Ratisbon, as he there cstahlished a position by the 
intruction be gave to a mauber of pupils, and after a lapse of 
some years ho contrived by his conrteoiis manner so to worm 
himself into the good graces of Duk(! William IV., that tho 
latter would hardly do anything without his advice. He 
equally succeeded, also, without much trouble, in putting up 
that primm against llio so-called “Interim,” which the Emperor 
Charles V. vialn d to introduce all over Germany in the year 
1548, so much so that it met with no success, at least in 
Bavaria; but, on the other hand, he was so short-sighted and 
injudicious as to give utterance to such insulting remarks about 
the Emperor, tliat Charles V., on being informed about the 
matter, made short work of it, and without any further ado 
banished him out of Germany. 

Le Jay. the most experienced of tho three delegated Loyolites, 
directed his snips towards the capital of Austria, and scarcely 
had he arrived there than he succeeded in fascinating the 
Viennese by his eloquent preaching. Tho brotlier of Charles V., 
Ferdinand I., who had been raised up to bo a German king, was 
so carried away by his eloquence, and thereby became so favour¬ 
ably disposed towards him, that he desired in 1546 to make him 
Bishop of Trieste, which, however, us already mentioned in the first 
book, Loyola on p;ood grounds interfered to prevent. Le Ju’^ 
consequently, eonlimied to remain in Vienna, and exercise 
much influenct upon tho King, that he induced the latter * 
a college for the Order in the above-menlioned city ; up 
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time there had been no fixed habitation for the Society through¬ 
out the whole of Germany, but now, if only the capital would 
but load the dance, other towns would doubtless follow suit. 
Still, notwithstanding the favour in which Lo Jay stood at Court, 
and in spite of his being zealously supported in his proceed¬ 
ings by his trusted friimd. Urban Tertor, the Father Con¬ 
fessor of Ferdinand, and Court preacher, the King hesitated 
for a long time, and it was not till the year 1,551 that he 
handed over to the supplicant an abandoned Dominican cloister, 
which during the siege of Vienna by the Turks had been reduced 
almost to ruins by the bombardment. Le Jay, however, at once 
jumped at this, rejoicing beyond measure thereat, and presently 
begged I.oyola to send liim a dozen more Jesuits from Rome, in 
order that he might be enabled with these newly-acquired forces 
to commence a course of collegiate instruction. The General, 
too, of course, immediately complied with his request, and not 
only sent him at once eleven Fathers most distinguished for 
their gift of teaching, but nominated Le Jay to be the first 
rector of the first Jesuit colony established on German ground. 

Such was the mode.st commencement of Jesuit operations in 
Germany ; now, however, that the Society of Jesus had once taken 
the first step, which was followed by the activity of the Fathers 
Laynez, Salmeron, and Oouvillon, at the Synod of Trent,* and 
had won a good reputation among the adherents of Rome, it pro¬ 
ceeded to advance with gigantic strides, and Austria, more 
especially, proved itself to be a promising soil for its operations. 
Le Jay having died in the year following his nomination as 
“Rector of the first Jesuit colony," Oanisius was chosen to be 
his successor, and this sagacious individual so contrived to in¬ 
sinuate himself into the confidence of King Ferdinand, that he 
soon became a most prominent person at Court, at least in clerical 
and religious affairs, so much so, indeed, that the King desired 
to nominate him Bishop of Vienna, and it required no end of 
trouble to divert the monarch’s mind from this idea. Now, how- 

* TJio papal stool m Borne, on whose commission the above-mentioned 
Fathers went to Trout as I’iieoloyiana of the Pope, possessed none present 
at the synod who more zealously combated for its riglite, real or assumed, 
a Laynez and his two companions. These three proved themselves, also, 
determined enemies of church reforms, and even the very clearest 
inentwaa opposed by them, with a determination which approached 
fanaticism. The particulars coucerniug tliis are to be found iij 
rg’s History of Great Atsemhlies of Hut Church, 
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ever, that Caaisius, having arrived at thia point, was obliged by 
order of his Clencral to play a modest and bumble part, so that 
something, one w ay or other, should be gained for tlie advantage 
of the Ordei, ho showed himself all the more zealous. Among 
other things, In: brought it about in 1554 that i’erdinaiid 
presented the beautiful and capacious Carmelite cloister to the 
Society in order that it might be converted into a Jesuit college, 
and also he dhtained, two months later, another large building 
with the object of founding a civil convent, and four years after¬ 
wards a seminary sprang into existence hir poor theologians, as 
well as an educational establishment for the youth of the nobility. 
Moreover, not only did the strongly credulous Ferdinand pro¬ 
vide pleasant abodes for the sons of Loyola in his capital of 
Vienna, but Ite did so also in other parts of his dominions, and, 
indeed, throughout the wholo of his cmipire, uj)on the openly 
declared ground “ that bounds might be put to the constantly 
increasing progress of the Eoformation.” Some of those esta¬ 
blishments wore indeed very grand and imposing, especially that 
at Innsbruck in the Tyrol, and at Tyrnau in Hungary, as well 
as at Prague in Bohemia (previously the cloister of St. Clements), 
This latter college was provided with exceedingly rich endow¬ 
ments, and, indeed, after being established for seven years, was, 
in the year raised to bo a regular academy for the study of 
theological and philosophical sciences, thereby enabling it to put 
itself in a position to enter into competition with the greatly 
celebrated LTiivcrsity of Prague. In Bavaria, nt the same time, 
Bobadilla lind obtained a promise, in 1548, from Duke William 
IV., that ho woxdd erect a college for the Order; but so long as 
William lived this promise remained unfulfilled, in consequence 
of Bobadilla's banishment, and still less did his successor 
Albert V., who at the commencement of his reign showed him¬ 
self to ho very tiolorant in religious matters, think of attracting 
to himself tlio Jesuits who roinainod in the country. This tole¬ 
ration was not by any means agreoahic to the liking of the sons 
of Loyola, and, indeed, the Duke was suspected of being secretly, 
in his inmost mold, inclined liimsolf to he favourable to heresy. 
Nothing could actually have boon more untrue ; but what did that 
signify, whim by a falsehood one might succeed in gaining one’s 
end ; and the X.oyolites, indeed, attained t/ieir object! The 
Duke was, therefore, in the highest degree irritated when the corn- 
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munication was made to him, by those about him, of the estima¬ 
tion in which ho was lioUl by his orthodox subjects, and the 
wily Canisius took advantage of this irritation when he was sent 
from Vienna to Munich in 1555, with great recommendations 
in his pocket from King Ferdinand, in order to represent to 
the great man liow that there was no more effectual means of 
counteracting the injurious sus 2 )icion placed upon him than to 
welcome as his protector the Society of Jesus, now treated with 
so great consideration by the Pope and all good Catholics, This 
enlightened the Dulte considerably, and he at once bound himself, 
in a treaty concluded with Canisius, on the 7th December 1555, 
to build a grand college for the Order at Ingoldstadt, with a 
considerable endowment. Ho not only promised this, but also 
expedited the construction of the building so rapidly that the 
institution was actually opened in the year following, witli ten 
Jesuit teachers sent in haste from Home. Still not satisfied 
with such success, the insatiable Canisius longed to establish 
a permanent abode in the Bavarian capital itself, and did not 
rest until he induced Albert V. to erect, in the year 1559, that 
beautiful college in Munich, the construction of which is even 
now an object of admiration to all connoisseurs in art. With 
the approval of his (fenornl in Homo, having now first of all 
appointed his step brother Theodor Canisius to be tiie first 
rector of the institution, Peter Canisius returned to Vienna, in 
order to pursue his work as first Provincial of the Jesuit pro¬ 
vince of Upper Germany, comprising the countries of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Sinibin. From this time forward, the founding of 
new colleges proceeded vigorously, and especially in the terri¬ 
tories of those German princes of the Church in which the 
ma,jority of the inhabitants had become Protestants. 

The Jesuits now commenced a system of sending out in¬ 
sinuating emissaries, who travelled through the countries by 
order of their General, with the view of bringing the most con¬ 
spicuous of the prelates to the conviction that the question of 
their sway, or, at all events, of its perinarienoy, not only 
depended upon the obedience of their subjects in regard to 
spiritual matters, wherein they had become in a measure inde¬ 
pendent, but that political considerations as well must not be 
overlooked, for it might one day happen that tlick sceptre 
might he wrested from them, in which case the people would 
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reokon upon the support of the noighboiiring' Protestant princes, 
"Against such a danger, it should ahvaj's bo considered that 
the most effectual counteracting means would be the return of 
the whole population to Catholicism, and witliout doubt the men 
best fitted to bring about this desirable object would be the 
members of the biociety of Jesus, who, it was well known, had 
for their chief aim the conversion of heretics.” 

Such-like representations seldom remained without effect, 
and, above all others, the Cardinal Bishop of Augsburg, Otto 
Truchsess von Waldburg, accorded to them his approval. He 
hastened, therefore, in the year IftOft, to establish a college for 
the sons of Loyola in Hillingen, and at once handed over, to 
their guidance, (diargo of the High School there, which ho had 
founded fourteeir years previously. It was more difficult for 
him, however, to open to them the gates of Augsburg itself, 
ns the magistrates, as well as Jiis own chapter, opposed with 
all their might the settlement therein of the sons of Loyola. 
At length, lunveyer, but only after the death of Bishop Otto, in 
the year I.'70, the founding—under tolerably restricted con¬ 
ditions-—of a Jesuit coll(;go was sticcessfully effected, and the 
very wealthy, as well as very bigoted h'ligger family, took good 
care that it was sufficiently well endowed. Jesuit settlemenU 
were, furthermore, established in Wiirtsburg, in the year 1564, 
through the Bishop at that time reigning there, Friedrich von 
Wirsberg, as also, four years subsc([uently, in Mayanco and 
Aschailenburg by tiie influence of Archbishop Daniel, who also 
endowed both of them very riolily. Tn the year 1570 the same 
thing was done by Archbishop Janies HI. of Treves ; or, rather, 
he merely carried out what bis predecessor John VI. liad already 
projected. Upon this, then, followed the establishment of tlie 
Colleges of Fouhla (loIR), and of Heiligenstadt, Eichsfoldo, 
Cologne, Cohlcntz, as well as Spiers, the last four in the year 
1581. 

I have, finally, still to mention the colleges, seminaries, 
and residences in llatisbon (1580), in Munster (1589), in 
Kildeshoim, and in Padorborn, all of which, with the excep¬ 
tion of the latter, which had Bishop Theodor von Fui'stenberg to 
thank for its (xistence, were oulled into being by members of 
tho Bavarian ducal house, who <lcuivcd their origin from the 
Wittleshacli family, all of whom wore bishops. 
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We see, then, that within a few decades the Jesuits made right 
good progress, although not such as they had effeotod in Spain, 
Italy, and Portugal. They had achieved this result, however, not 
hy any means without contention and strife ; for the municipalities 
at the time being, as well as frequently the regular clergy, along 
with the chapters, considered it expedient to throw every con¬ 
ceivable obstacle in the way of their settling, and not seldom the 
help of the Emperor was invoked, as the highest authority of 
the German Empire. When, however, it had got as far as this, 
at least as long as Ferdinand I. reigned, the Jesuits could 
readily count upon a decision in their favour, and even his 
successor and son, Maximilian II. (1501-7(1) was not, indeed, 
altogether antagonistic to them. This celebrated monarch 
observed more toleration than any of the House of Hapshurg, 
either before or after him; and, if he did not exactly grant to 
his Protestant subjects an entirely free exercise of their religion, 
it was that he did not, on the same ground, consider it well to do 
aught to imperil, in any way, the existence of the Society of Jesus. 
Ho was anxious, rather, to deal justly towards all and everyone, 
and when, in the year 15CC, the Austrian Parliament, the members 
of which, being then almost all thoroughly Protestant, demanded 
the complete expulsion of tlio Jesuits from the Grand Duchy, 
he replied: “ That is the Pope’s affair; it rested with me to 
drive out the Turks—not, however, the sons of Loyola.’’ One 
cannot, therefore, designate the time of Maximilian IP’s Govern¬ 
ment as being at all unfavourable to the Order of Jesuits ; and, 
still less was this the case under his successor, Kiidolph II., who 
reigned from 1570 to 1612, This monarch, at the particular 
desire of his relative Philip II., King of Spain, was educated 
in Madrid until his twentietli year, and it may be well imagined 
how the Jesuits, all-powerful at that Court, knew how to bring 
their influence to bear upon the shy, weak, and unstable prince. 
They got him, indeed, completely in their power;; and as they 
moulded him to their wishes in his youth, they also led him 
during his manhood, and, with Father Loren/, Magius at their 
head, kept him in leading-strings throughout the whole period 
of his government. Consequently, on ascending the throne 
in the year 1580, he immediately presented to them the vacant 
cloister of St. Anne in Vienna, with all its rich possessions, and 
similarly, in the year l-'iHl, he conferred great priviUfgus upon 
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t]io Jesuit College founded at Olmutz by Bishop William 
Brussmowsli i v( ti Kiczhuwn, and, iiioroovcr, oven permitted the 
erection of iinotlicr Jesuit ctdony at llruun in Moravia, He 
gave, also, bis support to the efforts of tho Order to form a 
settlement a ; Glatz in Silesia, as well as at 'rimrocz in Hungary, 
overcoming all tho dillicultica advanced by the Parliaments of 
Silesia and ITungary, although tl)ey clearly represented how 
inadmissible was the way in wliich the Josuits proceeded to 
install themselves. P’or this reason, indeed, the sons of Loyola 
refrained from censuring their great patron when he succeeded 
in finding favour in tho eyes of several of the Court ladies, 
and even when he occasionally descended amongst the hum¬ 
blest of tlieir ranks, and sometimes conducted liimself with 
force and violence towards his mistresses; tho Jesuits, indeed, 
rather encouraged him in his wild conduct, calling his atten¬ 
tion to now charms when tlicy woro of opinion that special 
advantages might be obtained for themselves through their 
possessors. As yet, however, tho founding of colleges and the 
aofpiiring ol settlements throughout the entirely, or partially, 
Catholic territories of Germany, was still far from being by any 
means satisJiictory, as, in spite of the establishment of these 
colleges and settlements, tho great majority of the Germans still 
adhered to the Protestant faith •, and ns long ns this was the case 
there could he no question as to the proper sway of the Order of 
Jesus in the liomaii Empire. “Wholesale conversion" must 
follow, if anything of great importance was to be etfectod, and, 
in order to pave the way for this, it must bo neoossary to put an 
end to the friendly intercourse which had hitherto subsisted 
among tho Catholics and Protestants. 'I'hc old rancour between 
the two oppositt! faiths, whicli for several decades had remained 
dormant, must again be stirred up ; and (ho spoclre of religious 
fanaticism must no longer bo allowed to remain ebainod in hell, 
to which it had Cor some time been eoiisigued. When things 
come so far as this, that tlio Catholics had been roused to 
entertain resentnient, and more especially tho rulers among 
them had been excited to such a pitch of anger as earnestly to 
desire the compleio extermination of heresy, then, indeed, might 
the visor bo thrown aside, the time having at length arrived for 
conversion by force to be initiated, and then, also, might tho 
expectation of final victory bo eutertaiued. In the meantime, 
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through the royal House of Iliipsburg, the two most mighty 
thrones in the world, those of SjJain and Austria, had been 
secured, together with a number of the neighbouring provinces. 
Moreover, was not powerful Bavaria, and were not all of the 
Catholic Principalities, on their side? and what was even of still 
greater consequence, were not the Protestants themselves divided 
into two parties, who were so inimical towards each other that 
their large numerical preponderance was not by any means a 
real one, but existed only on paper? Certainly the division of 
Evangelicals into the two sects of Lutherans and Calvinists 
must, of itself, be a great advantage for Catholicism, and when 
once an established hatred had been thoroughly roused between 
them, or, at least, when such a feeling was known to exist, 
unanimity could never again be brought about among them; 
and then, indeed, would they not bo weakened by at least one 
half? Such was the remarkably shrewd calculation respecting 
the situation made by the Jesuits, and the honour of the dis¬ 
covery or, at any rate, of its practical application, was due, 
before all other able heads, to Father Peter Canisius, to whom 
I have already made (fetpient allusion. The mode in which 
ho proceeded to carry out his projects was, besides, not open 
or straightforward ; his means were rather sly and stealthy, like 
the steps of a cat. At the period that the operations of the 
Jesuits in Germany began, almost all religious education was in 
the hands of the Protestants, and those for the most part firmly 
adhered to the catechism of Luther, which, indeed, reflected the 
Evangelical faith in short, clear, and distinct formulas. Every 
one, even among the common people, could easily under¬ 
stand his catechism, and on that account it was to be found 
in every school and almost in every family. It might well be 
affirmed, indeed, that the great extension to which Protestantism 
had at that time attained was in no small degree to bo attri¬ 
buted to that popularly written little religious book. But how 
was it now, in this respect, in the Catholic world ? Ah ! they did 
not possess any work at all approaching to it, but the whole of 
their religious instruction was confined entirely to the public 
devotional exercises prescribed by the priesthood, namely, the 
Mass, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, along with proce.ssions. 
Consequently, it now entered into the head of Canisius to 
supply this notorious want, by publishing a handbook of Catholic 
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inslruotion, afU r tlio pattern of the Liitlioran catechism, anrf 
therefore, in the year l.’)51, there njipcared, •written in Latin, 
his Summa Dnetrinm ChrittHand', that, is to say, The Summary 
of Chrifitia,} Teachiay. But while the Summa entered con- 
Biderably into details, he prepared, at the .same time, an abridge¬ 
ment of it, iftoi the form of the winallor Lutheran catechism, 
under the title of ImliiulioncH Christimue pietalin, sen parvus 
Katechismiis Kathulkumm, and also took care that a German 
translation as well should appear of tliis “ small Catholic oate- 
chism." Both of these publications soon found an enormous 
circulation, as Ferdinand 1. of Austria (12th August lohd), as 
well as King Philip II. of Spain (fitli December 1557), ordered 
their general introduction into all schools and educational insti¬ 
tutions within their dominions ; the best proof thereof was that 
thirty years after its first appearance the Summa had already 
reached its four hundredth edition, while, at the same time, 
the small catechism was to bo found in nearly every Catholic 
house in toivn or country. But what were the principles which 
were inculcated by these Principles of Chris!ian Piety 1 Was 
there any ol’ thu spirit of Cliristiauity or of Christian love 
contained in them ? No, no ; oh, three times no ! It was the 
spirit of intolenince that was therein displayed, the spirit of 
religions rancour, the spirit of religious fanaticism. 

“ Only ho was a Christian ” (according to the teaching of 
Canisius) “ wlio acknowledged tlie Pope as tlio representative of 
Christ; tliose, on the other hand, who did not do so were 
deserving of tlio punishment of eternal hcll-firo.” He even eon- 
deinned “ the liolding of any intercourse whatever with borotics 
ns highly deserving of punishment and supremely dangerous on 
account of contagion; but friendship with apostates, or, in a 
still greater degree, connection with them by marriage, led to 
immediate daiiination, and the good Cntliolic must avoid every 
Protestant as lie would a person tainted with leprosy. lie 
must, indeed, not only slum him, hut lie imist figlit against 
him, as one has to contend with the wicked, and the more 
valorously one carries on the combat, the more one contri¬ 
butes to the cxterniination of hcrc.sy, .so that the rays in the halo 
surrounding the head of the beloved Sou of the only blessed 
Church sliould tlius shine more hrigiitly.” 

In this* way did Canisius teach, and the great aim and 
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Object of his religious hanclhook could be looked upon ns nothing 
else tlinii an eudoiivoiir to propagate the extension of liatred. 
among the Catholics towards the non-Catholic community. He 
also fully attained this object, as a more poisonous seed of the 
dragon was never sown than in this cas(!, while the whole of 
the Catholic rising generation was henceforth brought up in 
accordance with this said spirit of religious rancour. Now, 
moreover, as this fanatic hatred began to take root, oppor¬ 
tunity must, of course, be given for it to express itself; and 
on that account, in the year 1570, the Jesuits determined, by 
an arbitrary rupture of religious peace, to initiate a kind of 
Protestant persecution in a small way. This persecution was 
at the same time to be a sort of touchstone, whereby to show 
whether the Evangelicals would allow of it without at once 
taking up arms; and according as it turned out, one might 
either in this way proceed further, or temporise for some time 
longer. It was not, indeed, necessary to consider long where to 
carry out the tragedy now about to commence, for an opportunity 
at this time offered itself respecting the princely Abbey of Fulda, 
one of the smallest priestly principalities of Germany. It was 
here, at the beginning of tlie year 1670, that Balthasar von 
Dernbach, a priest brouglit up in the Protestant faith, but who 
had only latterly gone over to Catholicism, had been elected 
■Abbot; immediately after bis installation, he summoned the 
Jesuits to his small court, notwithstanding that previous to his 
accession to the Government ho had bound himself by an oath 
not to burden the bishopric with any foreign eecle,siastics. The 
sons of Loyola, naturally enough, came, and at once began to 
make themselves at home; they at the same time urged upon 
their protector tliat lie should come forward as a hero of the 
faith, and restrain his Protestant subjects, who for several 
generations had lived unmolested, from tho free exercise of 
their religion. The zealot Balthasar, like all new converts, 
acted at ouoe with vigour, and not only turned to tlie right¬ 
about the pair of Evangelical clergymen in his diocese, but even 
banded over their cliurches to the Jesuits, in order that tliey 
might from that time conduct public worship therein. This 
oppressive action of the Abbot created an enormous uproar 
throughout Germany, and the most prominent Evangelical 
members of Parliament took up the cause of the poor Oppressed 
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people, writing at the same time to tlioir oppressor, demanding 
that he should I'oniove the Jesuits anil discontinue his oppres¬ 
sive nieasurea. On the other liand, however, he received the 
highest approval of his eondiict from the J’ope, as well as from 
the Eomanfits on Oerinan soil ; and Albert V. of Bavaria, as 
wtdl as the Archduke Ferdinand of Austrian Tyrol, promised 
him their strenuous support. Both parlies now finally appealed 
to the Emperor, and seeing that at that time Maximilian II. was 
in possession of that dignity, it was fully expected that strict 
justice would be done. The question, however, did not actually 
come before the Emperor for his decision, ns the Chapter of 
Fulda, who were equally in the highest degree incensed at the 
appointment, of the Jesuits, by the aid of the united knighthood 
of Hesse insisted upon the abdication of Balthasar in June 
1576, and handed over the administration of the Abbey to 
Bishop Julius ofWiirzburg, who put an end to the discontent by 
the removal of the Jesuits.* As it was now indubitably appa¬ 
rent, as the result of their proceedings in Fulda, that the Pro¬ 
testants hesitated to have resort to arras, the sons of Loyola 
saw fit to begin the same game in some of the other archi- 
episcopal states, and they selected the Archbishopric of Mayence 
for their purpose. In this territory Protestantism had by de¬ 
grees become so established that some of tlie villages and towns, 
more especially Diiderstadt and llciligcnstadt, contained only a 
few Catholic families, nor was it uncommon that Lutheran clergy¬ 
men were actually appointed by Catholic patrons. No opposition 
had been offered to this state of matters, and the burgesses of 
both confessions lived quite cordially together during several 
decades. It was quite different, however, in this respect, on the 
accession of Aichbishop Daniel, as ho selected as his Esther 
Confessor the Jesuit Louis Backarell, and moreover, the Jesuit 
Provincial of the Lower Hhiiic, l‘'al.her 'I'yretia, obtained the 
greatest infliieiu o over him. At the instigation of Backarell and 
Tyreiis, Daniel declared liimself ready to commence purifying 
the whole of the bishopric from heresy, and as it bad more par- 

• It not for long, howovor, an I »hall prcBoiitly romark. After much 
strife and coLteiittou, the deposed Abbot waa rcHtored in the year 160*2, 
under the Eiuperc r lludolph IL, and lie thereupon immediately recalled 
his beloved Josuit n Ho also succeeded, with their assistance, in bringing 
over agaiif Ins whole country to CatlioliciHin, and on that account he 
obtained a spocial letter of thanks from Pope Clemont VIII. 
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ticularly domesticated itself in a place called Eichsfold, he nomi¬ 
nated a certain Leopold von Stralcndorf as chief magistrate of 
that district, a man whom the Jesuit Lambert Auer had con¬ 
verted to the only saving Church from the Protestant faith. 

This person might, indeed, bo called a man after tbe heart of 
the Order of Jesus, and his zeal was so groat that he carried 
out the expulsion of the Protestant ecclesiastics from all of the 
villages of his circle. He had, indeed, at his disposal, to assist 
him in this work, an armed troop, who made short work with 
the contumacious, and ho might be pretty well sure that even 
the hardest of his regulations would meet with the hearty 
approval of the ruler, or rather of the Jesuits as rulers of the 
ruler. Tlie inhabitants of Diiderstadt alone showed any hesita¬ 
tion in deciding upon giving over their churches to the Jesuits 
for them to conduct their religious services therein, and declared 
themselves prepared to meet force by force. 

What did the Archbishop do now by the advice of Stralendorf 
and his Father Confessor? Ho forthwith prohibited all his 
subjocts (1576) from procuring beer from the contumacious 
town, and thereby deprived it of a chief source of existence. 
Besides this, he also levied taxes upon the civic revenues of all 
the surrounding villages, with the alternative of arrest in 
case of failure, and, finally, in this way, compelled the bur¬ 
gesses to give in after a continued resistance of three years’ 
duration. 

In the Archbishopric of Mayence, then, the Jesuits succeeded 
in their aim, as to the suppression of heresy, without any very 
great difficulty, and this circumstance, therefore, gave them 
onoouragement to proceed in the same manner in the Bishoprics 
of Treves and Worms. Here, also, everything went in accord¬ 
ance with their wishes, or, at all events, mostly so, and on 
this account their courage assumed always increasing dimen¬ 
sions. Still, however, they would never have dared to offer 
opposition to Protestantism with even more startling bold¬ 
ness, had it not been for a peculiar case which showed them 
that they iniglit with impunity attempt anything, even of the 
most foolhardy nature, against their antagonists, though the 
latter were by far numerically superior to them, and this 
peculiar case was the celebrated defection of the Archbishop 
(Jebhard of Cologne from the Catholic faith. 
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Gftljhflrii had sprung from the celehnitcd house of the Truch- 
sisseu (gnmdniasters) of Wuldherg. TJioso who wish to read 
the whole story in detail, may do so either in my own or some 
other history ol' Germany ; but wo may hero in a few words relate 
how that tlie said Gcbhard, after ho had succeeded, in 1570, with 
much trouble, in getting himself raised to the dignity of arch¬ 
bishop, no lesser a personage than Duho Ernest of Bavaria 
being his fdlow candidate for this distinguished position, and 
shortly after his elevation to it, was seized with such a violent 
passion for the beautiful Countess Agues von Mansfeld, that he 
could no longer live without her. The question with him now 
came to be, what was he to do under the circumstances ? 
Should he abdicate as his predecessor Salontin von Isenberg 
had done, who, with the Bopo’s approval, bad reverted to 
the condition od layman in order to be in a position to be 
able to marry ? Must he tihdicate, and instead of being a 
rich and electoral prince, with almost royal consideration and 
income, become again a poor count? No, by no means; 
that was, indeed, too much to be demanded of him; and 
consequently Gebhard determined to adopt another way of 
getting out of the difficulty, namely, he openly went over to the 
Protestant faith in the year 1582, and married his beloved 
Agnes; he did not, however, on that account, relinquish the 
Bishopric of Cologne, but, on the contrary, continued to reign as 
he had done hitherto, and with the publicly expressed avowal of 
making it lienc(!forth an heritable Electorate. In this bold 
undertaking, he, of course, naturally reckoned upon having 
the support of thi! great Protestant party of Germany, as it was 
of great importaime to them to have one Catholic Electoral hat 
the less in the Empire ; and, moreover, it might, ho considered, 
be looked upon as a certainty that most of the inhabitants of 
the Archbishopric would follow the example of their ruler, and 
go over to the Evangelical faith. What a gain would there 
then be for Protestant interests, and, at the same time, what a 
blow would be dealt to Catholicism if Cebhard carried out his 
intention ! All the friends of Romo were consequently at once 
seized with panic and horror, and more especially the Jesuits as 
soon as they l.eard this news; so messengers were immediately 
sent off to Italy, in order to get the Pope, Gregory XIII,. to 
iaunoli instantly his anatliema upon the apostate prince of the 
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Church. This took place, ami even more than this, indeed, for 
Gregory not only excommunicated Gebhard, but also pronounced 
upon him the sentence of deposition from the Electorate, thereby 
giving a slap on the face to German rights. The Chapter of the 
Cathedra], wliich was now assembled outside of Cologne, pro¬ 
ceeded to a new election in the year IhH'd, and the choice fell 
upon Duke Ernest of Bavaria. As Gebhard, however, would 
not voluntarily yield, but resisted to the uttermost, the former 
brought against him a powerful army, to which flocked his 
brothers and cousins, as well as many other high Catholic per¬ 
sonations, at the instigation of the Jesuits ; and, aided with 
money and men, proceeded to seize upon the Bishopric by force. 

What now took place on the side of the Protestant princes ? 
They saw very well that, as the whole German world friendly to 
the Pope now embraced the side of Ernest of Bavaria, Gebhard 
must of necessity be defeated if powerful aid was not given to 
him, nor did it escape their observation that great advantages 
would accrue to the Protestant Church were the victory to be on 
the side of Gebhard, and consequently no one in the world 
gifted with any sense doubted that the Catholic army would be 
encountered with a Protestant force. How differently, however, 
did it turn out! Gebhard, poor man, had not, as it appeared, 
adopted the teaching of Luther, but, on the contrary, that of 
Calvin; and as soon as the Lutheran princes became aware of 
this fact, they completely withdrew their support from him. 
They, in their spiritual narrow-mindedness, hated Calvinism even 
more than the Papal, or, indeed, the Turkish abomination; how 
could they then give their countenance to an adherent of that 
faith ? Gebhard miglit, indeed, beg and pray as he would, and 
even bind himself to allow all his subjects to become Lutherans ; 
nothing could overcome the hatred of such faith among the 
Electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, and the like, and they looked 
with the gravest indifference and scorn at the further proceedings 
of the Witelsbacher. This was truly “ more than brutal 
stupidity "—(bellmna stupiditas )—writes a contemporary his¬ 
torian, the Swiss Giiulthenis; but the narrow-mindedness, of 
the Lutheran prince.s did not perceive this to be the case, 
not even when Gebhard, after losing Bonn, the last of his 
strongholds, was compelled to fly to Holland in the year 1584 ; 
and when the now Archbishop, Ernest, compelled b'^ force all 
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his subjectis, hitherto liUthernns, to return again to the Catholic 
faith. What a glorious triumph now was this for the Catholics, 
and more esjiecially i'or the Jesuits. More than this, with 
what heartfelt scorn did the latter look down upon the wrong¬ 
headed Lutherans, whose blindness, disorganisation and weakness 
wore now apparent to everyone. The natural result of this 
victory, gained at Cologne, was that the whole of the Episcopal 
sees, as they m future became vacant, wore filled up by men 
Jesuitically ndnded; as, for instance, tliose of Freisingen, 
Wildesheim, I.iege, Hablo, Munster, Csnabruck, Minden, and 
Paderhorn. The first five, indeed, were all united together by 
Ernest of Bavaria, the Archbishop of Cologne, all were com¬ 
pletely in his hands, .and one may well imagine what a fine 
kind of life was lecj by this spendthrift, without strength either 
of mind or body and entirely governed by the Jesuits * In the 
other three spiritual principalities it went otherwise, and only by 
a hairbreadth ; the Jesuits, however, had free scope to proceed 
with llieir operations of conversion within them without the least 
obstaedf- being plat'in their way by cither high or low. They 
also maced, succeeded m a oomp aratively short space of time 
m again bringing round to Roman Catholicism all the even 
gelicals in tlicsc territories; and one might be tempted to feel 
astonishment at these stupendous results, were it not that 
taking into consideration the ways and moans which they 
employed, tlie illusion is at once removed. This may best 
be made clear by an cxamjde, as in the ease of the Bishopric of 
Paderhorn. Hbre Protestantism had, indeed, already taken deep 
root, and wlieiij in the year 158.5, the Jesuits' friend, Theodore 
von Fiirbteaburg, was raised to the throne, if one may be 
allowed to make use of the expression, hardly one tenth part of 
the whole population, both in the capital as well as tliroughout 
the territory, belonged to the old faith. In consequence of this 
state of matters, the whole of the magistracy, which were elected 
by the peoph;, were worshippers of heresy ; and the ruler hud, 
therefore, to tale good care not to issue any order of an anti- 
Protestant sounding nature, otherwise not only would it be dis¬ 
obeyed, but it would be even treated with mockery and disdain. 

• The jiroof fur this aHSortioii caa bo read in AretiUH’ liintoiy of Maxi- 
miliiin I., in wiiitih tho misorablo condition of Eniunt, and hia immorality, 
arc depicted. 
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On this account the Jesuits, as they entered into the small 
kingdom along with Theodore von Fiirstenburg, and obtained 
from him money and the site for erecting a Jesuit College, said 
to themselves, “Here, at least at the commencement,nothing can 
be effected by the hitherto favourite means of hiVce, but it will, 
first of all, be necessary that the field-acre (as they termed the 
territory of Paderborn), should be well prepared before it could, 
to good purpose, he gone over with the plough.” Experience 
had, as previou.sly shown, proved that certainly Protestant princes 
and deputies need not be feared any more than formerly in 
Cologne ; but the people of Paderborn must not be roused to 
anger, and thereby driven either to depose the Bishop, or to 
cause him to abdicate, and to give the Loyolitos their conge ? 
Prudence, therefore, dietutiul that the faith of the people in their 
Protestant belief must first of all be shaken, previous to the 
Catholic faith being offered them, and, in order to accomplish 
this, one must not drive it into them with the fist. On the 
contrary, it is necessary to proceed with subtlety, modesty, 
and humanity, as if one was unable to count even five. One 
must conduct oneself like an innocent child in order 
gain the conndenoe of the people, and, above everything else. 
It is imperative to exhibit a halo of sanctity round the head, 
in order thereby to give Catholicism the appearance of being 
the sole saving faith. The sons of Loyola, therefore, acted 
thus, and proceeded, indeed, with a patience and perseverance 
worthy of all commendation. They found themselves, however, 
in an exceedingly difficult position, as the Paderborners received 
them not only with extreme distrust, but even with the most 
intense hatred, and they barely, indeed, escaped being stoned on 
their making their appearance in the streets. Many, indeed, 
entertained the conviction that the pious Fathers were not even 
nade of flesh and blood, like other mortals, but tliat they were 
demons spewed out of hell; and the women, especially, were in 
the habit of frightening their children with the name of the 
Black Brotherhood. By degrees, however, people were brought 
to change their opinions and sentiments. Ah ! the Fathers con¬ 
ducted themselves so lovingly, and with such kindness of heart, 
that, in fact, it came even to be considered a sin to tbink ill any 
longer of such angelic beings. They voluntarily attended upon 
the sick, and without any recompense or reward. I’Jiey not 
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only nursed them tenderly, but provided them also with food and 
drink when necessary. They educated the rising generation, 
too, without recompense; they not only educated them, indeed, 
but they evtn supplied the needy ones among the children with 
lodging and cloi.hing, relieving the poorer parents of a burden 
which weighed heavily on their heart. Then, in addition to all 
this, wonderfully beautiful processions were introd\iced from 
time to time by the worthy Fathers, while, to crown all, 
the pageantry, pomp, and splendour of their religious services 
made an impression in the eyes of the non-Catholic population. 
They lastly, moreover, knew how to ninko use of the credulity 
of the rnassss in the most cunning way, and especially of the 
women ; and from this time forward no daughter of Eve dared 
to work against them, as on one occasion a woman, who had 
hitherto been one of their most deadly enemies, had a mis¬ 
carriage—a circumstance whicli was represented by them as a 
punishment from heaven. In short, they succeeded so well in 
gradually inducing the people of Paderborn to change their 
opinions that, in a period of less than cliwen years, they wore no 
longer hated by the majority, us before, but even contrived to 
make no less than seven hundred and lil'iy proselytes. 

Having thus, then, got on so far us to consider that they had 
sufficiently prepared the soil, in order, as I have said before, 
to bo able to go over it with the ploughshare, they now 
began to throw off tlieir sheeps' clothing, and, on the other 
hand, to assume again their own true wolf skin. In other words 
they now urged their patron, the reigning Prince Bishop, to 
further the work of conversion by coercion, and, of course, 
Theodor von Piirstcnberg promised to meet tlicir wishes in every 
respect. He. acviordingly issued an order, in the year 1596, 
that all Protestant ecclesiastics should either revert to Catho¬ 
licism, or leave the country without the least further delay; 
whoever did not al, once obey was imprisoned, and kept on bread 
and water untd be at length became compliant. As a matter of 
course, bo dcljvertid over to the Jesuits, at this same time, all the 
churches belonging to the Protestants, and these did their best 
endeavour, anil skilfully made use of all their persuasive powers, 
in order to instil into the people the doctrines of the old faith. 
With many, too, they were successful; hut by far the greater 
majority titill remained stubborn, and after earnest exertions. 
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extending over a period of six years, the sons of Loyola came 
to the conclusion that they would be unable to attain their 
object by the means they had hitherto employed. The Bishop, 
therefore, by their advice, adopted another method, namely this, 
that all his Evangelical subjects were given the choice of 
becoming again Catholic, or of quitting the country ; a method 
which proved to bo of a much more cfiectual nature. Nor did 
he remain satisfied with this order only, but he stationed, at the 
same time, a number of troops about his dominions, with whose 
assistance the Jesuits knew well bow to give expression to 
their episcopal teaching. In what manner did the burgesses 
of the towns and inhabitants of the country receive this 
frightfully cruel arraogetnent ? Eh ! part, indeed, did either 
become again Catholic, or enngrated to neighbouring countries; 
but anotlier part now forsook the quiescent attitude which 
they bad hitherto strictly maintained in regard to the law 
of the land, and, in their rage and fury, stormed the Jesuit 
College, threatening to put all its inmates to death. This, 
however, was a frightful mistake, for now the Jesuits had reason 
to call out " Ilcbeilion,” and assured the Bishop tliat ho would 
be quite justified in making short work with the mutineers. 
They next came to blows, and in the strife the burgesses, 
unaccustomed to the use of arms, and, besides, having no one to 
take the lead, were of course defeated. In short, it was not 
long ere the rebellion was suppressed, and the result was that, 
in the year ICOl, the whole of tlie people of Padorborn had to 
abjure Protestantism, and pay homage afresh to their liege lord. 
In this manner the sons of Loyola attained their object in 
Paderborn; and, in precisely tbe same manner, they set about 
the business of conversion to Catholicism from Protestantism in 
the remaining Principalities of wliicU I have made mention. 
Still the results were, after all, of not so great consequence, as 
the above-named territories formed, relatively speaking, but a 
small portion of Germany, and consequently there was no need 
for wonder when the pious Bathers were observed to brood over 
the matter day and night, considering whetbor it might not be 
possible for them, with the aid of the secular rulers, to purge, 
now this province, now that dukedom, or even that kingdom, of 
Evangelical teachers. More especially did they direct their 
attention in this respect to “ Inner Austria,’' as it h(ff)pened to 
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be governcij by a tiian quite after tbeir own heart; so here again 
tlieir Bohcmes met witli aiieci.-Hs. King rerdinaiid T. so divided 
by his will uU his heritable possessions between his three sons, 
that the eld(;st, who hooamo his successor directly in the Empire, 
obtained the Archduchy of Austria, along with Bohemia and 
Hungary; the second-horn, Ferdinand, the Tyrol, along with 
Outer Ausliia ; and the third, Carl, that of Inner Austria—that 
is to say, Styriu, Carinthia, Kraiti, Gouz, Istrin, and Trieste. 
Now this Atchduko Charles, the founder of the Styrian line of 
the House of Hapsbiirg, was held by the Loyolites in great 
estimation ; and they well know what they were about, as the 
same duke aad, in the year 1571, married Maria, daughter of 
Albert V.Drke of Bavaria, who, being a supremely pious Catholic, 
was esteemed by the Jesuits with the innermost devotion of their 
hearts. Having convinced herself that the greater part of Inner 
Austria at that time adhered to the Evangelical Church, she 
never ceased to din into tho ears of her husband that there 
was no othiii' means of preventing tho complete overthrow of 
the true faith than by convoking the aid of the Black Brother¬ 
hood, and she soon succeeded in inducing her husband to 
believe in svhat she told him. He, consequently, made an 
application for his assistance to the General of the Order in 
Rome, who sent him, in the year 1573, five members of the 
Society, at tlie same time promising that several others should 
immediately bdlow whenever there appeared to he need of them. 
Those live, however, at once domesticated themselves in Gratz, 
the capital of the country, and soon obtained from their high 
patron so many buildings, together with so mucli monoy and 
property, that within the course of a few years they possessed a 
college aud seminary for priests, and un educational establish¬ 
ment for the nobility. In spite, however, of accomplishing all 
this, they did not, succeed in attaining great results as regards 
conversion; on the contrary, there appeared even to bo an exten¬ 
sion of Prot'jstantism more than ever since their advent, and 
tho annals undoubtedly show that in the year 1680 not only the 
burgesses of most of the villages, markut-phiees, and towns, but 
also almost the whole of the nobility, ns well as by far the 
greater number of the Government oiliciuls, belonged to the 
Evangelical faith This was a great grief to the pious Fathers, 
and the Father (’onfessor of the Arididuke, tho worthy Father 
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Johannes, represented to his confessant that it would be neces¬ 
sary to adopt much stricter measures against the Protestants. 
The same course was followed by his spouse Maria in her 
curtain lectures, while her brother, the fanatical Diikis William V. 
of Bavaria, in the year 1581, undertook on one occasion a 
journey to Gratz expressly in order personally to influence lu6 
brother-in-law. The latter now actually began to waver, and 
issued at this time several enactments which restricted the free 
religious exercise of the Evangelical religion ; but as he hap¬ 
pened to be in financial difficulties, from which ho could only be 
relieved by his deputies, and 'as the latter would not suffer 
any serious Catholic attacks, he limited his whole proceedings 
against the Protestants to almost nothing. On the other hand, 
he endeavoured to indemnify his friends the Jesuits for his 
inactivity by a large distribution of favours, the most consider¬ 
able being this, that he raised their college in Gratz, in the year 
1685, to the dignity of a university, with all the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of such. In this way, as long as the Archduke Charles 
lived, all the desires of the sons of Loyola regarding religious 
matters were fulfilled in respect to Inner Austria; but things 
assumed a very different aspect when, in the year 1590, his 
first-born, the Archduke Ferdinand, who afterwards became the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., succeeded him on the throne. This 
Prince, born in Gratz in the year 1578, was handed over to the 
Jesuits for his education, while yet in his very tender years, and 
his name appears in the matriculation books of the newly-founded 
University of Gratz. Still, at that time, although matriculated 
from the 25th November 1580, he was too young to be considered 
as a regular student; however, on the youth entering upon 
his twelfth year, his father, at the instigation of his brother- 
in-law, William V. of Bavaria, the great friend and patron of 
the Jesuits, sent him to the High School of Ingoldstadt, the 
head-quarters of the sons of I.oyola in Germany ; and here he 
was, in company with William V., the first-born son of Maxi¬ 
milian, who, however, exceeded him in ago by five years; ho 
was thus so excellently instructed in all the principles of 
Jesuitical state wisdom, under the special supervision of Duke 
William, that he might, at the age of eighteen, be looked upon 
as the perfect pattern of a Catholic ruler, 

“ All the good fortune, and all the blessing of a thefl existing 
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good goveninient," so tuiighl the Jesuits, “ depend upon the 
ostablislnneii, of unity in tlie Ciitliolic faith, as religious dispu¬ 
tations had brouglit about nothing but disorder into a State, and 
had roused the burgesses one ngaiust another. On that account 
a ruler who iiapjiened to be called to tlio throne during a time 
of distraction tliroiigh religious dis.sonsions in his country, 
ought to look upon it as his lirst duty to accord no considera¬ 
tion whatever to heretics, and show such no toleration or for¬ 
bearance ; no means should be considered too stringent and no 
sacrifice should appear too dear in order to restore again the 
foundations cf se'ciety, shattered by religious separation.”* 

It is evidently perceptible that it was similar principles 
which made Philip II. of Spain to prosper, and consequently 
historians are quite right in reporting that his dear friend as 
well as oousin f'erdinand was only a true copy of his great 
Spanish model. 

“ The same glowing, stifling hatred of all feeling of right and 
morality regarding the new religious convictions, the same dis¬ 
avowal ol' all truili and all faith, the same wicked toying with 
the solemnity of an oath and of the most solemn treaties, the 
same want of i'eeling in regard to the misery of peoples writhing 
in the agony of death, the same spiritnal energy united to an 
almost stupici obstinacy in the prosecution of principles once 
determined upon, and, lastly, tho same boundless arrogance in 
respect to good Jbrtune which almost demanded tho wrath of 
heaven ; in short, all tlio same poisonous principles and quali¬ 
ties which luxuriated in the Spanish Philip animated also the 
breasts of Ferdinand and Muxiniiliun, and tho two striplings 
left the High School of lugoldsladt, in the year 169U, with tho 
firm determiriation to devote their whole lives to the task of 
exterminating heresy.” t 

Intlicyoar 1.9110, Ferdiiumd took cliargo of the government 
of his dominions, which since tho deatli of his father had been 

* Couipare Hugoiiheim’s Jliatvry of the Jesiiita in Geniiany, vol, i., 
pp. U<)-120. 

t In H. l(.ltL'r irtill ixtant (hoo lIorinny’B Archin'a of (n'oyriiphy and History 
fur the Year ISIU, p. 640) the Kector of tho UuivurHity of fngohlstadt writes 
to the Hector oi the Collego in tJrntz:—“ Tiro Aichduko Ferdinand has, up 
to this time, conciudod tho fourtli year of his stndioH, and certainly with no 
Binall advantage. Nothing is sx.oilt which haH lu;en planted in so fruitful a 
soil, and tho diis|Hisition of the good princo has huou thus coniivmed in such 
a way as nothiniJ bolter could be douirod.’’ 
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conducted by his guardians, and at once intimated to his cousin, 
the Emperor Eudolpli II., tliat lie would no longer toierute the 
religious freedom which had hitherto subsisted in his territories. 
As, however, the Emperor in his reply reminded him of the 
great superiority of the Protestants, and at the same time 
gave him to understand that such conduct might very easily 
give rise to a hitter loss of his laud and people, for the first 
two years he refrained from taking coercive measures of a very 
powerful nature. On the other hand, this time was employed in 
ascertaining, hy means of trifling oppressions, whether the Pro¬ 
testants possessed courage enough to oppose force by force; 
and here the pious i’athers, who naturally undertook the busi¬ 
ness of feeling the national pulse, stepping forward, came to 
the conclusion that the Evangelicals of Inner Austria possessed 
far too great a respect for the legitimate rights of their princes, 
or, as it may he more properly expressed, an incarnate loyalty as 
subjects, to induce them ever to revolt. Upon this report being 
made to him, Eerdinand determined not to put off his under¬ 
taking any longer; still, previous to that resolve, he made a 
journey to Rome, in the year l.'ifiS, in order to invoke the 
blessing of the Holy Eather for the success of bis work; 
besides which, ho carried out a pilgrimage to Loretto, where he 
solemnly renewed his “ Generalissima" vow before the image 
of the Mother of fxod, to purge all his lands thoroughly of 
heresy. Hardly, however, had he returned from Rome, where 
he had taken up his quarters in the profess-house of the Society 
of Jesus, when, before taking any steps, he summoned to his 
council his three chief Jesuit advisers, namely his Father Con¬ 
fessor, Bartholomew Viller, along with the two rectors, Hauer 
and Neukirk, and after he had also taken into his counsel the 
Catholic town priest of GraU, by name LoroncoSunabenter, a plan 
of campaign against the Evangelicals was then discussed. It was, 
indeed, of a very simple nature (as why should it bo necessary to 
make much ado about heretics), and it began in this way, that 
Sunabenter complained bitterly, in a well-drawn-up petition, how 
the Evangelical preachers conducted themselves, going about in 
his circle, daring to baptise, marry, and perform other spiritual 
functions. Such a representation was, indeed, founded on 
fact; the town parson forgot, novertlieless, to add that these 
duties had for many years been exercised by the Evangelical 
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preachers unhiiKleiv'd in a time of religious freedom. How, 
then, did the Arcliduko reply to this j)ctition of Sunahentor ? 
Simply in thin way, that ho rescinded tho religious liberty which 
had been provioiisly granted, declaring tho mode of proceedings 
of tho preachers in question to be a breach of the peace, and as 
such liable to punishment; an order was, therefore, issued to 
the chief autiiority in the land of Styria to close all the Ih'o- 
testant churches and schools, within a period of fourteen days 
from the 13th of September 159H, and a further decree was pro¬ 
mulgated that the schoolmasters and preachers were, under the 
penalty of death, to cease all prouching and instruction, or within 
eight days to leave the country. Edicts of an exactly similar 
tenour were rmw published in the remaining provinces of Inner 
Austria, and with the further proviso, moreover, that all Evan¬ 
gelicals and heretics were either to become at once Catholic again, 
or instantly to sell their goods and possessions, and, after paying 
a tenth part of the proceeds, to leave tho country. Duke Fer¬ 
dinand, it may be observed, now made use of flowery language 
no longer, nor did he conceal, in the least degree, what was his 
great aim. lint what did the Protestants do on the occasion, 
seeing that it was now a matter of life and death for them ? 
They formed, as I have explained above, by far the greatest 
majority of tho p()pulation, and might, if they wished to do so, 
thus offer witli ease a stout resistance, especially as most of tho 
property was in their hands. But did tlioy, then, ofter this 
resistance ? Yes, certain communities did, indeed, do so, as, 
for instance, that of Klagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia. All 
the others, however, contented themselves, from submissive 
courage, in making merely earnest remonstrances, or, at most, 
vehement rejjresentations on tho subject, and in this case it was 
an easy matti^r for the Archduke to crush them by means of his 
troops and powerful opposition, the small communities being so 
isolated. 

I will not further dilate upon this unworthy submission of 
those Protestants of Inner Austria, founded upon the teach¬ 
ing that it was the duty of Christians rather to endure the 
greatest injustice than oppose the divine right of the ruler 
of the country, merely reiterating tho observation that the 
victory would certainly have been on their side had they only 
risen in masses against their oppressor. Under such oircum- 
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stftnnes as these, a sentence -was forthvvilli prononnood against 
them—such a sentenoe, indeed, as was seldom carried out 
against a city taken by storm. As soon, namely, as the Jesuits 
—and these were from this time forth the sole directing powers 
of Inner Austria—saw, to their particular astonishment, that 
the hundred thousands of their liereticnl opponents allowed with 
humility anything to take place, they then moved their Archduke 
to establish a great tribunal of the Inquisition, and the emis¬ 
saries thereof penetrated throughout the whole country under 
the designation of royal commissioners, proceeding from village 
to village, and from town to town, in order to bring back the 
stray lambs into the sheep-fold of the only saving Church. This 
result, however, was not effected by means of mild persuasion, 
or derived in the least degree from convictions originating in 
the Bible or the Word of God, but rather by the sword of the 
warriors by whom the commissioners were accompanied, and 
especially by fear of the gallows; before every village, indeed, 
the latter were erected, and whoever did not at once either 
abjure Protestantism, or emigrate, might be certain to find a 
halter round his neck. 

After this fashion, the Jesuits proceeded for five long years, 
and during that space of time they consigned to the flames 
more than forty thousand Lutheran Bibles, while they also occa¬ 
sionally, to make short work of it, converted a number of Pro¬ 
testant churches into ruins by means of cannon or by blowing 
them up into the air with gunpowder. 

At the commencement of the year 1600 they could thus trust 
that the whole of the heretics had become reconverted, at least 
outwardly, with the exception of about 60,000 who had chosen 
to emigrate, and thus was the peace of the Church scattered to 
the winds. 

Thus terminated the fearful war of heresy-extermination 
which was undertaken by the Jesuits in Germany, and it 
may easily he understood that they had at the same time 
not neglected to enlarge the supi’eraacy of their power. In 
this way they obtained, at the beginning of Ferdinand’s govern¬ 
ment, a large college at Laibach, the capital of Carinola; 
while, further, in the year 1598, the lordship of Mullstadt in 
Oarinthia was given to them, with all tliereto belonging, equal, 
ndecd, to a principality endowed with comprehensive sovereign 
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rights. Thim, agiiin, in the yoar 1007, a line new college was 
erected by tliem in Klagonfnrt, and another not less splendid at 
Leobon; besides, lastly, in the year IfiOO, a really princely 
palace, in the shape of a university building in Gratz itself, 
together with a whole quantity of smaller properties and incomes, 
to onumeratt which would take uji far too much time. Of con- 
?iderably gr ;atcr importance, however, was the fact that, since 
the aocompl’shnient of the heresy conversion, they governed 
the whole of Inner Austria as supreme lords, and ordered every 
thing according to their own will and pleasure. 

The Protestanti princes of Germany, it is true, perceived the 
progress of events in Inner Austria with much inward indigna¬ 
tion, seeing nil tliis, however, without moving hand or foot; and 
consequently, going upon the principle of striking when the iron 
is hot, the Jesuits did not cease to whisper into the ears of the 
Emperor Iludolj)h II. that now was the important juncture 
and now was the time for again oslablishing the universal 
faith throughout nil the states of Austria. Kudolph showed him¬ 
self not at all disinclined to follow this counsel, nominating, for 
instance, special <;ommissionors for his Archduchy of Austria— 
who, during the years from 1599 to idOh, penetrated throughout 
tho whole country for the purpose of hunting out all the Pro¬ 
testant clergy. He also presented to tho sons of Loyola a 
splendid dwelling together with several ruined Plotestant churches 
in Linz—Austria’s capital, oh dcr Em, “ beyond the Ens "— 
and in it sprung up shortly such a beautiful college as few like 
it had ever before made their appearance. On the other hand, 
he did not hesitate carrying out similar measures in his other 
two kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, which, with the aid of 
the Turks, had hitherto quite withdrawn themselves from his 
sway ; but now they were penetrated by the four Jesuit Eathers, 
George Scherer, William Lainormain, Jacob Geranus, and 
.lohannes von Millcn, who, during the hist ten years of his life, 
had almost completely ruled over this weak monarch. As, 
however, in this ease, the Order had to renounce the above- 
mentioned measures, at least openly, it indemnified itself in this 
way, that it now began in a truly fiendish spirit, and by slan¬ 
derous writings of all kinds, to stir up and irritate the Catholics 
against the Evangelicals ; and it is an established fact that they 
pursued tSis plan with true art, altliough the Protestantfl 
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certainly, it must bo admitted, were not bcbindliand in their 
replies. It would, indeed, be very amusing to serve up before 
tbe public a list of sucb-like abusive writings, but I must for 
good reasons forego this, and the reader must just be content 
with a few fragments instead of with a full meal. 

Father Andreas, for instance, wrote in this way : “ It would 
be better to marry the Devil rather than a Lutheran woman, as 
one might be able to drive away the Evil One with holy water 
and exorcism, whilst, with a Lutheran woman, the Cross, 
Obrysom, and baptismal water would be thrown away.’’ Then, 
again. Father Gretser gave it as his opinion “that whoever 
received the sacrament in both kinds from a Lutheran parson, 
received the Devil into his body ” ; and in another place he 
affirmed “ that Evangelicals, when they wished to marry, were 
not worthy of being proclaimed by a priest, but by the execu¬ 
tioner or hangman." Father Conrad Better used to describe the 
Evangelicals publicly as “rogues, miscreants, and traitors'*; 
and Luther himself was, in hia opinion, “ a lost apostate, a 
thief, a robber, a filthy sow, and a senseless beast, the Devil’s 
boon companion." Then, in the year 1610, Father Christopher 
Ungersdorf published a pamphlet, in which bo applied to the 
Evangelical deputies of the state the following flattering nick¬ 
names: to the Elector of Saxony, “the serene sow”; to him of the 
Pfalz, “ the beast'from Heidelberg ” ; to the Landgrave of Hesse, 
“the highly-learned swine”; to the Duke of Wiirtemberg, “ the 
rich temple-robber of Stuttgart ”; to the I.andgrave of Bran¬ 
denburg, “ Biittels von Anspach*’; and to the Pfalzgrave von 
Neuburg, “ a senseless and demented fool.” 

The sons of Loyola, indeed, were not satisfied merely with 
loading the Lutherans with insults and derision of all kinds, but 
they also, without disguise, from their pulpits as well as in their 
publications, demanded that the Catholics should take up arms 
for the extermination of the heretics ; and Anton Possevin, one 
of tbe most prominent members of the Society, went so far as 
to deny eternal happiness to the Emperor Ferdinand I., because 
he was actually so godless as to grant to the Protestants the 
iree exercise of their religion. 

“ For what object have we given to us money, soldiers, sabres, 
and cannon,’’ cried the Fathers Adam Tanner, Paul Windeok, 
and Vitus Ebi rman. “ but. to use them against the enemy 'f 
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WJiy do we hesitate, thou, in commencing to eradicate and root 
out lierosy roon and hrancli, and especially this Calviriistio 
abomination ? Sill thorn, then, tlio hounds, strike tliem down, 
and hml them to the ground, give them their finishing stroke, 
burn their houses over their heads, and overwhelm them with 
everything of the worst description that can be invented, so 
that the hate^ful brood may tinally disappear from off the face of 
the earth.” 

So cried out tho Loyolitcs ; and there could bo no 
longer any doubt that what they had been striving for was 
nothing else than to stir up a war of annihilation against 
rrotestantism. This must become, moreover, the more 
clear to everyone who vouchsafes a penetrating glance at 
the proceedings of the pjiftus Fathers in their beloved Ba¬ 
varia. '.['here, ns eve imve seem, tho fraternity had attained 
to great power nndcr Albert V., and still more so under 
his sou and successor William V., who reigned from 1579 to 
159(5. 

During the education of the latter, Father Hofllius had 
obtained such no in fiuenceover him that one might, on tbnt 
account, well prophesy a brilliant future career for the order 
under the coming reign of William ; and then, again, these 
expectations would be all the more increased on the said William, 
as Crown Prince, becoming united in marriage, in 1568, with tho 
over-pious Eeuatn, the daughter of Duke Francis I. of Loraine, 
whoso Father ConI'essor, Dominicus Meugin, also made her his 
own. As this man was naturally not only at heart a very 
arrogant individual hut outwardly a very fawning and courtier- 
like .Jesuit, he, too, in a short time, completely obtained the 
mastery over his distinguished confessant son. William, indeed, 
after his succession to tho Government, allowed himself to be led 
like a child by the pious Father, ami vied with his spouse, from 
this time forward, in the most foolishly extravagant favouritism 
towards the Order of Jesus, of which tho splendid building devoted 
to it in Munich is a most striking proof. As, however, this waste 
of Government property gradually assumed enormous proportions, 
and as tho ruler came at last to have no thought for anything 
else than for Jesuit afl'airs, a general feeling of discontent 
manifested itself at length among the people, and in consequence 
thereof, the Duke saw himself compelled to abdicate iu favour of 

16 
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his son Maximilian,* in the year J590, He became eo infaft*- 
atccl, indeed, that he was especially fond of making pilgrimages 
on loot along with his beloved Father Confessor, even in the 
burning sun or pouring rain, clad in the garments of a poor 
pilgrim, sometimes to the Duntenbausen, sometimes to Altotting, 
sometimes to the Black Virgin Mary, carrying with him con¬ 
siderable olferings. 

Tile Bavarians now indulged a hope that they were going to 
enter upon a golden ago, thinking, from outward indications, 
that the young monarch would do his best endeavour to bring 
his country into a most nourishing condition ; but they had not 
taken the Jesuits into account. 

Maximilian I., Duke of Bavaria, from 159ti to 1651, was 
educated by the Jesuits at Ingoldstadt, as wo already stated, along 
with the Archduke Ferdinniul, and had, of course, there imbibed 
precisely the same principles as the latter. It may well, then, 
be imagined that the influence of the Jesuits, at the time of hi.s 
accession to the Government-, was not by any means smaller 
than it liad been under tnar ci uib father; only he gave expres¬ 
sion to bis views in anotuer wav us maximilian was of quite s 
difference stamp of'Character, amt could boast or ocing possconed 
of an energetic mind, and of no inconsiderable degree of culture. 
How, and in what manner, did Jesuit influence then manifest 
itself? It was, indeed, in notliing loss than this, that the holy 
Fathers succeeded in bringing the new ruler to the conviction 
that God had provided him with armour in order that the 
universal faith might be restored througliout the whole of 
Germany, and an end, once for all, made of the hated heresy of 
Protestantism. As respects Bavaria itself, there was, indeed, 
nothing for the zealous prince to do,t as the whole country, 
thanks to the fostering care of his forefathers, had remained 
thoroughly Catholic, and there was aroused in bis honour- 
seeking breast an emulous feeling of envy towards his hrother- 

* ‘William "V. withdrew, after his abdication, into the CoUe}<e of the 
.lesuitB in Munich, in order to dovoto his life to meditation, and died therein 
in the year 1620, as a kind of saint, leaving behind a manusorijit prayer- 
book, which, however, was never printed. 

t In order to give the reader an idea of his zeal for the faith, I will only 
adduce ono curious fact, that ho was the first Catholio ruler who gave the 
baptismal female name of Mary to his first-born, in conjunction, at the 
same time, with that of the Jesuit General Ignatius, He also caused, for 
the first time, coins to be struck with the imago of Mary, along with th» 
superscriptiou “ Patrona Bavari® the “Protectorosa of Bav^iia." 
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ux-is'v, t’erdinaiid of Inner Austria, the friend of his youth,* 
whoso Heroic deeds in church matters had at the time eiectrified 
the whole of the Catholic world. Was there, then, anything 
more natural than that the Jesuits should take advantage of this 
feeling to fan such envy into over higher and increasing flames, 
so that they might lead the aspirant to similar renown, in order 
that he might succeed in attaining even still greater results ? In 
this respect Maximilian had, no doubt, from the very beginning, 
entertained an idea that the religious peace, which the Emperor 
had concluded in the year 155.5 with the Protestants, might now 
ho broken at any moment by the Catholics, because by this 
means the country would be freed from an erring religion, and 
in his eyes Evangelical teaching was erroneous. To do this 
was nothing but an allowable transaction, and consequently the 
only question was as to the proper time “when” it should be 
broken. In order to determine that this “when” should take 
p/aoe at once, and with the view of immediately carrying the 
affair into ctlect, he very quickly assembled soldiers, with war 
material and ammunition, uinisr me nretext that this was on 
account of the Turkish war tnen jmminent, the truth being 
that it was, on the contrary, tor a great struggle for the faith, for 
the prosecution oi which the Jesuits were now working with all 
their might and main. Before, however, lifting the curtain 
of what might be such a frightful tragedy, they desired to 
previously exvsrcise the intended iicro of the scene with same 
preliminary and tentative transactions, two of wliich are especially 
worthy of notice, namely, the forcible capture and conversion of 
Itonauworth, as well as the secession to the Catholic faith of 
Wolfgang Wilhelm of Pfalz-Neuhurg, and the eradication 
of Protestantism from his country. Ponauworth, in former 
times a Bavarian town, had been successful in wresting its 
freedom, and had contrived to retain it for a period of nearly 
two centuries from the year 1420. Regarding the faith of its 
inhabitants, a part belonged to the Oatholie belief, which found 
its support in the cloister of the Holy Cross, in possession of the 
Benedictine Order of monks. More than four-fifths, however, 
of the inhabitants adhered to Lutheranism, and the Protestants 
might, therefore, be considered the ruling body. But since the 

• The Graiul Duke Fevdinanil had bocorno uuited iu marriage with the 
Sister of Ma^imiliau on the 2Srcl of April ICOO. 
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establishment of religious peace both parties had got on verv 
well together, and during the last twenty years of the 16th 
century a most friendly relation subsisted between the Catholics 
and the Lutherans. After the decease of the tolerant Abbot 
Christopher Gerung, the Jesuits succeeded (in May lOOtS), 
through the intercession of their great patron, Maximilian I., as 
also of their very particular friend Bishop Henry V. of Augsburg, 
in inducing the monks of the time to elect as their Abbot, 
Leonard Herman, a Bavarian subject; and now, consequently, 
there would doubtless soon bo an end of peace. By the advice 
and at the instigation of his Father Confessor, the Jesuit John 
Buslidius, Duke Maximilian now incited Herman no longer to re¬ 
gard the magisterial regulation, which had for dozens of years been 
established, to the effect that no public processions with cross and 
banners should be allowed to proceed through the town, and tlie 
Abbot immediately took the hint: this was in the year 1605. 
Ho, therefore, organised a most pompous procession on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi, and thereby hurt not a little tlie Protestant 
inhabitants. No disturbaneo, however, occurred; the only 
result being that the magistrate forbade that anything of the 
kind should in future talre place. Upon this, however, the 
Abbot, as well as the above-mentioned Bishop of Augsburg, 
took great offence, and both of them made a complaint to the 
Imperial Councillor in regard to the oppression which they 
represented the Catholics of Donauworth had to suffer. The 
Imperial Court Councillor, not, indeed, the most suitable person to 
determine the point, now gave it as his decision, in October 1605, 
that all such processions might be allowed to take place, and 
determined to make the magistrate rc.sponsiblo for any excesses 
that might come to pass; the magistrate, however, firm to his 
purpose, affirmed that it would be better not to irritate the common 
people, and entreated the Abbot to keep the peace. Horman, 
nevertheless, thereupon organised a magnificent procession to a 
neighbouring village, on the 1 Ith of April 1606, proclaiming liis 
project from the pulpit tlie day before, to the whole of the in¬ 
habitants, in a very scornful manner. It was not, then, a matter 
of any surprise that the rough element among the Protestant 
population collected, and greeted the procession scornfully, not 
only with showers of .stones, but that they also tore into 
pieces one of the flags belonging to the fraternity.. Naturally 
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enough, this proceeding giive rise to a much more energetic 
coinplaiiit tc thi) Aulic Court, and ul'terwarda to considerable 
wrangling arid contcntiojr between the piuties concerned. The 
Emperor Ru lolph II., being urged to do so by Maximilian I., 
authorised the latter “ to protect the Catholics in Donaiiworth 
from further insolence, as the magistrate was clearly too weak 
to hold in check the evil-disposed part of the population," 

The Jesuits had accomplished as much ns they wanted, and 
the result followc.'d as a natural consequence. In the first place, 
Maximilian sent certain commissioners to the town, in order to 
take the nec(’SS!u y measures for the protection of the Catholic 
community; but these gentlemen, having been previously in¬ 
structed by Buslidius how to proceed, conducted themselves with 
such arrogance that the people, hustled them out of the gate, 
It was then ilcchircd tliat Jfonauworth was in a state of rebellion 
against His Imperial Majesty ; and the Jesuit enlonraya ol the 
Emperor Rudolph urged him so much to do so, that ho finally 
decided that from the drd of August 1007 the town should be 
put under the ban of the Empire. As was, of course, to be 
understood, the carrying out of this was entrusted to Maximilian, 
as the nearest Catholic power belonging to the Empire, and he 
forthwith surrounded Donauworth by a military force of such 
considerable numbers that resistance was, of course, no longer 
to be thought of Moreover, not a single one of the Protestant 
princes came to the aid of the poor inliabitants, conse¬ 
quently, nothing else remained for them to do but to open the 
gates, on the i7th December 1007, to the Bavarian Duke, This 
they did, however, only on condition that no one was to be 
interfered with as regards his religious liberty, and Maxi¬ 
milian promised, on his “ princely honour,” to maintain this 
condition. 

In what way did he, then, keep his plighted word? It 
was, truly, a voiy peculiar mode of respecting his ” princely 
honour.” His s( oular counsellors, or, as one would now call 
them, ministers, advised him, it is true, to leave untouciied the 
religious condition of the conquered town, and merely to hold 
it in occupation until the expenses of the war luid been paid ; 
for. had he noted otherwise, Domiuworlli having liitherto been a 
free Imperial town, he would necessarily have rendered himself 
liable to very severe reproaches from tlic Protestant Imperial 
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Members of Parliament; his spiritual adviser, however, the 
above-named h’atber Confessor Buslidius, together with the pious 
Fathers Matthias Mitner and George Schrettl, whom ho had 
brought along with him to Donauworth, as well as several other 
Jesuits, demanded of him that he should at once put an end to 
heresy in Donauwdrth by force, in order that Catholicism might 
be able to hold up its head therein, and without furthor ado to 
incorporate the town in his dominions. They very well knew 
that, by thus acting, ho would make himself an open violator of 
the religious peace, and they, at the same time, wore equally well 
aware that the Duke, in following their advice, would he regarded 
by the world as a dishonourable traitor to his word. But, on 
the latter point, they consoled him that he was bound by reli¬ 
gious duty not to keep faith with heretics, and, as regards the 
first point, they scornfully expressed their opinion that the Pro¬ 
testant members of the Imperial Government would not allow 
themselves to proceed to extremities for such a trifling affair, as 
they would at once be silenced by what had already occurred in 
Inner Austria and other places. Should they, however, deter¬ 
mine upon taking coercive measures, then the aim of the Jesuits 
would be attained by the “ opening up of a great religious war,” 
and in this the Catholics would, most certainly, be sure to get the 
tipper hand, as Maximilian was already fully prepared, whereas 
the Protestant party were not so. Maximilian could not with¬ 
stand such arguments as these, and he therefore at once took the 
necessary steps for the suppression of Protestantism in Donau- 
worth. He commenced by driving out of doors the whole of the 
Protestant clergy, and by assigning their churches to the sons of 
Loyola. At the same time he proceeded equally against the 
Evangelical teachers, whose places were, without exception, at 
once filled up by Catholics; the burgesses, moreover, were 
obliged by force to send their children to the schools to which 
they had not gone before ; and those who wushed to escape being 
teased and tormented were, as well, obliged to go to Mass. In 
short, no moans were omitted, not even the most execrable, in 
order to drive the burgesses to receive the old faith, long laid 
aside, while Maximilian, at the same time, fully carried out the 
other advice of the Jesuits in making Donnuworth, with the 
approbation of the Jesuitically bigoted Emperor Budolph II., 
a Bavarian country town, and in tliis way the work of con- 
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version met with complete success in the course of a few 
years. 

How, then, wmi it with the Proteatnnt members ? Theso were 
at tlint time (1007-1(iOS) ussemblcd, along with the Catholics, 
in the Parliament at Itatisbon, and they right well understood 
what iliis exorcise of power properly signified. They per¬ 
ceived that the occupation of Donauworth was, so to speak, 
nothing else than the flight of the first arrow in the groat reli¬ 
gious war, and that doubtless it must have been determined upon 
in tlie High Council of the Society of Jesus, so that the work of 
aunihihuion of heresy, begun as it was among the weaker portion 
of the Protestant estates and Imperial towns, would be, later on, 
continued, according to circumstances, among the stronger places 
also. They clearly perceived all this, and now candidly gave 
expression to their opinion ; but what, in fact, did they now 
do ? All! action was expected from them, but in vain. They 
contented themselves merely in making a protest, that is to say, 
they confined themselves to words only, to wliich the other party 
gave themselv.is im trouble to pay any heed whatever. This 
much good was, however, caused thereby, that in May it gave rise 
to the formation of the Protestant League, with the view of in¬ 
cluding within one bond of brotherhood the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, who hud hitherto been sworn enemies. Unfortunately, 
this said union was hut of too short duration in order to have 
anything of a truly permanent eifeet, besides which, in July 
1009, Maximilian I. called into existence a Catholic League, 
the strength of winch couuterhalanoed that of the other union. 
What,"then, was the upshot of this attempt of the Jesuits upon 
Donauworth ? Nothing else tlian, apparontly, the open division of 
Germany into two groat inimical camps, which now only awaited 
a signal from the leaders to enter into a deadly strife with each 
other. 

Thus the Jesuits always advanced nearer to their object. 
But still another skirmish must yet he undertaken prior to the 
proper oommeuoenient of this great roligimts war, namely, the 
secession to the Catholics of Wolfgang Wilhelm of Pfalz- 
Neiiburg, and ihe (extinction of Protestantism in his dominions. 
After the tleath of .lohn William IIL, Dulo; of Ziilich and Cieve, 
without leaving behind him any direct heirs, iliu two princely 
Houses ofPfalr.-Ne.uhuvg and llraiKleulmvg each believed them- 
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selves! to have an equal right to the inheritance, and Zvilioh was 
at once tidien possession of by the Crown Prince Wolfgang 
Wilhelm of Pfalz-Ncuhiirg, while, on the other hand, Cleve was 
seized upon by the Electoral Prince of Brandenburg. Each of 
these magnates, however, was desirous of obtaining the whole of 
the inheritance for himself, and each of them applied to the 
Protestant union, of which both were members, demanding of 
the same to make intercession for him with the Imperial Diet. 
The union had tlion to determine to which of the two pretenders 
they would give tlieir support, and, for a time, it appeared that 
Kurbrandonburg was to gain the victory. This, however, was 
only apparent, as the members constituting the union were too 
disunited and wanting in energy to come to any definite decision 
on the subject, and, consequently, Kurbrandeiiburg as well as 
Pfalz-Neuburg was put off from one session to anothei'. It 
was now pointed out to Wolfgang Wilhelm by the Jesuits, 
through the medium of the Ambassador of Philip III., King of 
Spain, that an excellent moans of obtaining the inheritance for 
himself would be for him to form an alliance with the House of 
Bavaria, rtnd thereby gain the powerful intercession of Duke 
Maximilian I.; so the Catholic league united with him. This 
enlightened Pfalz•Ncubiirger then lost no time in soliciting the 
hand of the Princess Magdalena, the sister of Maximilian. This 
offer was received very favourably by the latter, who, at the same 
time, declared that he could not call a heretic his brother-in- 
law. Such an announcement, clearly made, could not be mis¬ 
understood. Now Wolfgang Wilhelm, together with his whole 
family, had, up to the present time, belonged to the* most 
orthodox of all ortliodox Lutherans, and often used to make a 
boast of having read through the whole Bible not less than, at 
least, two dozen times during tho course of the year. How, 
then, could he ever be expected to make a change in his faith ? 
Wonderful to relate, however, doubts now began to arise in the 
mind of the Ncubiirger ns to whether he had hitherto really fol¬ 
lowed the true faith; so when he proceeded forthwith to Munich, 
in order to expedite his marriage projects, the above so often 
mentioned Johann Euslidius contrived to work upon his mind so 
strenuously that it at last yielded, and the affair came thereupon 
to a head. He, consequently, in July Idlff, went over to the 
Catholic religion secretly, fearing tho anger of his old futhcr. who 
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was still tli'Mi living, and four inontlis afterwards married the 
sister of Idiilce Maximilian. Not long after this, the Jesuits 
began purposely to spi'oad abroad the iutolligonco of his liaving 
come over, in order to compel him to throw olF this secrecy, 
which ho at length formally did in May 1011, not earing that, 
by so doing, he would necessarily break tlio heart of his poor 
father, whose detith actually occurred in eoiisotjuenco two months 
afterwards. 

The Jesuits had now attained their first object, in the 
gaining over to their side of Wolfgang Wilhelm, and their 
second aim. that is, the extinction of Protestantism in his 
dominions, could no longer be very difficult of accomplishment. 
Those newly converted, as a rule, make themselves conspicuous 
as zealous pari.izans of the newly-accepted faith, in order 
to prove their sincerity to the world, and Wolfgang Wilhelm, 
formed no exception to the rule. In a few days, too, after he 
had taken the step of secession, ho assured the then Pope, 
Paul V., in an autograph letter, of his unqualified devotion to 
him, and ex['ressly added that he had formed the resolution “ of 
rooting out l.uthcranism and of making himself a pillar of the 
Komaii Catholic Church, of prohibiting in his dominions the free 
exercise of t,ho Kvangclicnl religion, and of proceeding to the 
uttermost against the Protestants, and bringing about their 
destruction and downfall,” thereby proving himself to be a 
true dhsciplo of the .lesuits. Nevertheless, two months after 
his accession t(' the Government, he did not hesitate to 
promise solonnly, in a special edict, to allow his Protestant 
subjects the undisturbed retention and free exercise of their 
religion, for otherwise the Pfalz-Neuburgers would have failed 
to pay him homage; moreover, what did his promise signify, 
when at any moment he might easily free himself from it ? I 
will now shortly state what took place. Immediately after his 
arrival, in Febniary 1015, in Neuburg, the capital of his paternal 
possessions, he gave over the Castle church to two Jesuits, named 
Jacob Reihing nod Anton Welser, the first of whom was his 
own, and the second his wife’s. Father Confessor. And now the 
expulsion of Ltitheranisra vigorously proceeded, the means 
employed being just the same as iii Donauwortli and elservhere, 
namely, in th.j first place, the expulsion of all Protestant eccle¬ 
siastics alid t« acliers, followed bv the deposition of all opposing 
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officials, and the oppression of all those who still wore disposed 
towards heresy, favour being shown to all who went over to the 
only saving Church, For instance, such means were specially em¬ 
ployed as the quartering of soldiers on such of the inhabitants as 
proved to he refractory, a proceeding which was found to ho so 
efficacious that not only the Neuburgers but the inhabitants of 
the other remaining villages became acquiescent within a few 
months or years; but wherever any resistance showed itself 
among this sorely-tried people—oh ! this, indeed, constituted 
nothing else than rebellion, and against such it was at onoe 
necessary to take up arms. By such means as these, complete 
success was now attained, in a comparatively short space of 
time, in the territory of Neuburg, as well as in the Princi¬ 
pality of Ziilich, in which Wolfgang, thanks to the aid of the 
league, was supreme; for this the Jesuits had occasion to 
rejoice. With the Principality of Cloves, however, on account of 
which he had become a Catholic, he never succeeded, as it 
continued, along with Kurbrandenburg, to remain stedfnst to the 
Protestant cause. It no less rejoiced the Jesuits that the Duke 
was pleased, through the influence of his beloved Jacob Reihing,* 
to found colleges for them in various parts of his small domains, 
especially in Neuburg and Dusseldorf, as by such means their 
sway became all the greater, and it was all the more pleasing to 
them in that they now had an opportunity of further extending 
their influence in other neighbouring Protestant countries. 

It will be observed, from these proceedings of the Jesuits in 
Germany, that progress was now being rapidly made in the 
furtherance of a great war of annihilation against heresy, 
while before they came into these parts the most perfect peace 
reigned there between Catholics and Protestants. The latter 
especially were in no degree to blame, as it was not until the 
coercive measures of the Jesuits came upon the scene that they 
took weapons into their hands and opposed like with like. Had 
they done so previously, in the first Protestant persecutions in 

* I oaariot here refrain from mentioning that the so-called Roihing him¬ 
self went over afterwards to Protestantism. On account of his disputations 
with tho Protestants, he found himself under the necessity of studying the 
Bible accurately, and thereby such a light was thrown upon the faith he 
had hitherto professed, that, in the year 1021, he came over to the Evan¬ 
gelical faith at Tiibiugen. Ho became, also, professor of theology in the 
said uiiivovsity, and tlius remained until the end of liis life. 
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Fulda, Maycnce, and elsewhere, instead of manifesting internal 
disunion and eowavdico, as in the case of the Arehbishopric 
of Cologne, the arrogance of the much smaller Catholic corn- 
munitioa would never have increased, year by year, as occurred 
in the Bishoprics of i’aderborn, Minden, Miinster, &e.; nor, 
equally, would what happened in Donaiiworth andPfalz-Neuburg 
ever have taken place. There existed, indeed, a much too great 
amount of passiveness and want of energy, and a much too 
greot spirit of tlie innate feeling of loyalty and submissivoness 
towards the laws of the country and towards Imperial Majesty. 
This was the only reproach that could bo made against them 
with any reason, and I now reiterate that the action proceeded 
entirely from the side of the Jesuits, and upon them, therefore, 
rested the resjionsibility for the frantically atrocious thirty 
years’ rellgiijus war. 

But now let us proceed to facts. The several examples we 
have already given had been continually pn-jparing the world for 
the approa(!hing tragedy. But how could this come about, 
unless the destiny of Germany should happen to be in the hands 
of a prince who was fully competent to the task ? Such must 
prove himself to be a man of groat spiritual power, and at the 
same time, of indomitable and terrible energy ; a man endowed 
with a will which could work itself up to a condition the most 
hard-hearted ol hard-heartedncss, so as not to shrink from any 
deed, even of the most horrible nature; not the loss, also, a man 
who, brought up in the principles of the Jesuits, would allow 
himself to be completely guided by them, never turning a 
deaf ear to their inspirations. It was only when such a prince 
was found to occupy the German Imperial throne, and threw his 
weighty Imperial sword into the balance on the side of the 
Catholics, that, it could have been hoped, with any degree of 
confidence, that Protestantism in Germany, in spite of its 
always increasing and preponderating majority, would not only 
not maintain the upper hand, but, on the contrary, be beaten 
down even to extinction. 

It was only then that all this could have a chance of taking 
place, as the sons of I.oyoln very well knew. What a great piece 
of luck was iti, indeed, for them that there happened to exist at 
that time sucli a prince as this; and, besides, what still greater 
good forMiue ior them was it that he, the said prince, happened to 
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be ftn Atchduke of tlie House of Hapsburg, wlio, morooTor, bad 
a claim to tlie Imperial throne, in the person of the said Ferdi¬ 
nand of Inner Austria, of whom mention has already been made 
above more in detail. It was he, indeed, this said Ferdinand, 
who must wield the Imperial sceptre, if tlie great religious war 
now about to commence was ever to turn out to be a glorious 
victory, and, therefore, was it of so much importance that 
this sceptre should be procured for him. This, liowever, was 
indeed no easy matter, as, on the demise of the Emperor 
Rudolph II,, it was his brother Mathias who, in the year 1012 
ascended the Imperial throne, and in respect to him it was pretty 
well known that, for various reasons, he had for some time 
past fostered a grudge against Ferdinand ; of the numerous 
causes in question, only a single one need here be adduced, 
namely, that Ferdinand had induced the childless Emperor 
Rudolph to make over to him, a distant cousin, the crown of 
Bohemia and Hungary, instead of to the King’s brother Mathias, 
the rightful heir. There was, therefore, a deep grudge existing 
on the part of the latter, and this apparently seemed likely to 
be of permanent continuance. How, then, would the equally 
childless Mathias appoint the cousin Ferdinand as heir ? for 
there happened to be several rivals, some of whom could boast 
of even a nearer relationship to him. But the Jesuits had 
already shown what they could be capable of effecting, making 
what was impossible, or what appeared to be impossible, simple 
enough. They strove, above everything, to win over to their 
side all those persons who were in the immediate surrounding 
of the Emperor, and more especially the venal women in whose 
arms he was wont to revel. This, indeed, was certainly but a 
very impure chatmcl in which to labour; the pious Fathers, 
however, would have been quite ready to adopt still more dis¬ 
gusting measures had it been for their advantage to do so. 
The inamoratas of Mathias were now, therefore, assailed in every 
sort of way, at one time by presents, at anotlier by flattery, at 
a third time by a lightly-obtained absolution, and then again 
by frightful threats regarding the world to come, and suoh-liko 
means; and the cunning Fathers in this way succeeded in gain¬ 
ing a considerable sway over the new monarch. They attained 
even to a still greater influence, when the Bishop Melchior Klo.se], 
the confidant of Mathias for many years, and whon», shortly 
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after liis nicussiou to the tlironc, lie tniide liis Prime Minister, 
cnmc over fo tlieir side. Tliis Klosel, tijo son of a Lutheran 
baker in V^ienna, had boon eonvortod to Catholicism by 
Father Get rgo Scherer, of wliom [ have already made men¬ 
tion. As It crmvert of the Jesuits, he clearly could not bo 
unfavourable to the Order of Jesus. As the pious Fathers now 
promised this baker's son that, first of all, ho would bo advanced 
to the ])ost of first minister, while, if he supported them in their 
plans rospeuiii;' the Archduke Ferdinand, they agreed to help 
him to obtain tlio long-wished-lbr aim of his highest ambition, 
a cardinal's hat,—he unreservedly engaged himself to do so, 
and beoami lunceforth their particular friend through thick 
and thin. Boch parties loyally and honestly kept to their 
cngagemcntu, that is to say, Klosel obtained his cardinal's hat 
in the year lOld, and thereupon the views of Mathias became 
altered in favour of the .Tesuits. By far the greatest service 
in this matter was aoeomplished by two members of the 
Order, i.e. I‘etoi Pazmau and Christopher Scheiner, and it was, 
indeed, they who, properly speaking, brought it about that Fer¬ 
dinand was nominated heir to Mathias. Pazman, just as in the 
case of Klosel, was the son of Protestant parents, who first lived at 
Grosswardoin and then in Qriitz. In 1587, when he was in his 
seventeenth year, ho was converted to Catholicism by tlie Jesuits ; 
he then studied theology in Griitz, and being promoted very early, 
by his distinguished talents, to bo Professor in the local university, 
he later on entered the sorvico of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Gran, Francis Forgats, and distinguished himself so very much, 
that the high prolate made him at once not only his most con¬ 
fidential counsellor, but, also, in the year 1015, on feeling himself 
to be on the point of death, recommended him to the Hungarian 
magnates to he liis successor. The latter accordingly solicited 
the Emperor Mathias that the Arehhi.shopric should be conferred 
upon him, and the Sovereign, boiiig very well disposed 
towards him, would have gladly been ready to comply with the 
request had the laws of the Order not prohibited the acceptance 
of so high a chnroh preferment by any member of the Society 
of Jesus. Still this might easily be got over by Pazman’s 
apparent retirement from the Order. Tliis, indeed, actually 
took place, and as Paul Y., tho Pope at the time, gave his cou- 
aent to the arrangement, there remained now nothing in the 
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way of his nomination as Archbishop. As such ha now came 
into so close and intimate relations with the Emperor Mathias, 
and so completely won his confidence, that no State business 
could be carried out without tho Jesuit's approbation. The 
question, especially, of the succession to his Austrian domi¬ 
nions as well as to the dignity of Emperor having now to be 
determined, because his two brothers still living, i.e. Maxi¬ 
milian, Archduke of the Tyrol and Outer Austria, and Albert, 
Regent of tho Spanish Netherlands, were both old, sickly, 
and childless, Pazmau naturally suggested to tho Emperor 
that the Archduke of Styria should bo nominated his heir. 
He not only gave this advice, but supported it so eloquently, 
and with such arguments, that Mathias at length gave his 
consent, although unwillingly, at the beginning of the year 
1617, that the succession should pass to his cousin Ferdinand, 
even during his own lifetime, and that he should be his universal 
heir. Still, the cunning Jesuit would hardly have attained his 
object so easily and so quickly, had it not been for his brother 
and fellow-worker, Soheiner, who loyally aided him. The latter, 
at tho commencement of the 17th century, working as Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Ingoldstadt, was frequently 
summoned by the Archduke Maximilian, the ruler of the country 
who, a great lover of mathematics, invited him to proceed to 
the Tyrol; and ho so ingratiated himself in the good graces 
of the latter, in the year 1015, by repairing completely for him 
a valuable telescope which had met with an accident, that Maxi¬ 
milian could now no longer rest until Scheiner gave up his 
Professorship and came to settle at Innsbruck, as his Father 
Confessor. In this capacity he obtained such an influence over 
his old coufossant, that at length tho latter had no other will 
but that of the Jesuit Father. It consequently came about 
that, in the same year, 1615, the Archduke, having before him 
the highly important question of the Imperial succession, 
which lay so much at heart with the Jesuits, made a step forward 
of his own accord, and not only renounced for himself the 
succession, hut also engaged to persuade his brother Albert in 
the Netherlands to do likewise. The Archduke, in fact, at 
once consented to take this course, and, travelling to Brussels, 
accompanied by Scheiner, sueeeodod in getting his hrott ^r 
to take the desired step, as well also as Philip III», King of 
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Spain, wIjo, ns grandson of the Emperor Maximilian, had like¬ 
wise a claim to the Austrian succession.* But after all this had 
been coiniiittid to wriling, and scaled, tlie ruler of the Tyrol 
now direet(id h'S steps towards Pragu(!, in the autumn of 1616, 
with the purpose of there meeting his brother Mathias, the 
reigning E, mperor, in order to render an account to liirn of his 
proceealingii, The latter, indeed, had now no alternative but to 
give his acquiescencG to tho persuasive words of Archbishop 
Pnzman. 

In this manner was the Emperor Mathias influenced to 
nominate as his successor tlie Archduke Ferdinand, while tho 
election was recognised by the German people—the majority 
of tho Electors being, then, Catholics—as also by Bohemia and 
fluugary, dice. ; naturally, however, only after tho same had 
given his solemn promise sacredly to maintain tho privileges and 
rights of his future subjects, as, before his coronation in Bohemia 
could take place, he was obliged to take his oath never to alter 
or evade a single letter in the so-called “ lludolphinn Majesty 
Brief," in which the religious liberty of the country was guaran¬ 
teed. Put what did an oath signify to a pupil of tho Jesuits? 
Therefore, Ihe jiious Fathers now rejoiced, and with no uncertain 
voice proclaimed loudly throughout the whole world, “ 

Hej: nova lox," that is to say, “ With a new king there will he 
a new law,” or in other W'ords, “ A ntsw prince having cornu to 
the throne, is not bound to observe the guaranteed rights of the 
people." It was thus that ono ol thorn, Father Andreas 
Neubaucr, hold forth from the pulpit in Prague: “His 
Bohemian Majesty's Brief might as well sanction the coercive 
permission of improper houses in the largo towns;" while other 
members of the Society of Jesus did not hesitate to speak even 
of the ncoessity of the o.xcomminiication and confiscation, or 
even of the execution, of Evangelicals throughout all German 
countries. 

It, therefore, became clear to all thiiikiug men that now, with 
the election of Ferdinand, must begin the fearful war to ensure 
the complete annihilation of the Protestants of Inner Austria, 

* Without renuiioiation, moreover, on tho jiart of Philip III., but Ferdi¬ 
nand proiiiiaec, aocordiug to a secrot treaty, to awe over to him, alter his 
enthronoiutiiit as Emperor, tlio Tyrol, Outer Austria, Alsuco, and the 
Breisgau Tli a pionuBu, liowover, was never cairiod out, and, from the 
first, Foi'tliSaiii had no iutontiou of tulfiUiuo it. 
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for which the sons of Jjoyola had all along been working ; and 
he, in fact, began this great struggle, as everyone knows, in 
Mtt}' 1618. He commenced his operations in Bohemia, and it 
was in consequence of the continued and systematical persecu¬ 
tion of the Evangelicals by the sons of TiOyola, as also by the 
treatment to which the Government subjected the rebels, that 
they banished the Jesuits out of Bohemia for all time. 

He began, then, this business during the regime of the Emperor 
Mathias, who, as is known, did not die till the year 1619. The 
latter, however, was by this time so sick and decrepit that ho 
could only be looked upon as a poor tool in the hands of his 
successor, Ferdinand; and the whole frightful responsibility for 
this terrible tliirty years' war must re.st upon the Emperor 
Ferdinand IJ., and his teachers, rulers, and bosom friends, the 
sons of Loyola. 

Is it now necessary for ino to cause all the horrible scenes 
of this ferocious war to pass in review before the eyes of the 
reader ? To adopt such a course would be a departure from the 
original intention of this work. It will, therefore, be sufBcient 
merely to direct attention to the influence exercised by tlie 
Jesuits upon the course of this war. It must be stated at tho 
outset that Ferdinand 11., in the first year of tlio struggle, was 
on the point of putting an end to the tumult he had created; for 
almost all of his heritable states, especially Moravia, Silesia, 
Hungary, as welt as Lower and Upper Austria, took part in the 
rebellion, on which account, behind the backs of the Jesuits, 
he made an application to the Pope, through an extra¬ 
ordinary ambassador. Count Maximilian von Traiitmansdorf, 
despatched in 1619, to bo allowed to conclude peace on the 
condition of granting religious liberty. When, however, the 
sons of Loyola came to be made aware of the secret, they imme¬ 
diately sent a messenger to their General, Mucius Vittolloschi, 
with tho object of working upon the Pope, in order that the 
latter should give a negative reply to the Emperor's petition; 
and this actually in tho end occurred, while, in addition, the 
Imperial Father Confessor, Johann Weingartner, was led to 
make tho infernal regions so hot to his high and mighty con- 
fessant, on account of the wicked deed ho had in contempla¬ 
tion, that Ferdinand at length abstained from his intention. 
Their aim and object was that the war should not* bo again 
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stnothercd at its inception, but that it should, in truth, hecome a 
war of annihilation. Besides, was it possibles for them to allow 
peace to he concluded with countries whose rehellions Govern- 
iiients had issued a law ruling that no Jesuit should over 
again dare to show his face, under pain of death, within 
their boundaries ? This, indeed, had Bohetnia done, as also 
Hungary, Moravia, Silesia, with Upper and Lower Austria; 
and not only had they acted thus, hut, at the same time, had 
publicly disclosed to the world, all the nefarious peculiarities 
and deeds ol the Order of Jesus, in such a manner as to em¬ 
bitter the feelings of the Jesuits in the highest degree.* But 
when Ferdinand II. hud foniied the re.solution of prosecuting the 
war, was it in his power to do so ? All his treasuie-chcsts were 
well-nigh exhausted, and his armies did not, at the most, 
number more than about 12,000 men, which were insutfioient to 
make a stand against four times the number of enemies; the 
support from abroad, too, which i'hiliplll. of Spain had prof¬ 
fered, was but scanty, and did not miudi signify. 

The sons of Imyola, however, knew a way how to get out of 
the dirtieult), and it consisted in this, that they gained the help 
of Maximilian 1. of Bavaria for their prolcfje. The House of 
Wittelsbach, it is true, stood in no very friendly relationship to 
Austria, as through it much injustice had been done to the 
Hapsburgers since the time that the latter obtained possession of 
the German Imperial throne; and the Dukes of Bavaria had, 
more especially, to complain of the enormous robbery, perpetrated 
in IbO.'j, of the rich territory of Laudshut, the inheritance of Duke 
George. Ferdinand II., moreover, had not, for a long time past, 
given evidence of having acted the part of a very dear friend 
towards the companion of his youth, Maximilian, or the part, 
indeed, of an honest man; for ho had even been intriguing 
against Idm in every way, out of a feeling of jealousy, in order to 

* In tlin lofial dociiinent to which this i-oforH it is Htatwl, otlior things, 

“AVc luivc discovered that the authors of all this ju-omisUtated mischief were 
the iTesuits, who alone applied themselves tlieioto, as they rendered seeui'O 
tho Roman Chair, and were desirous of bringing all kingdoms and countries 
under their control and power. Towards accomplishing this end, however, 
they permitted them,solves to make use of the most iiiadinissihlc means; 
they urged the magistracy against the subjects, and tho subjects against 
iho raagistrinsy ; they canHe.d friends to take up arms against friouds, anil 
Bvorywliere stirred up strife, uproar, and insiirrce.tion ; tlicy arrogated to 
ihemselvos on all occasions the poliiical govcromont. and promulgated the 
doctrine thaj whoet er did not adhere to tho Gatliolic icligion sinned against 
i-'Utt and faith,” d-c 
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cause him to give up tlio leadership of the League; and besides, 
several other things liad occurred that liad naturally vexed the 
Bavarian princes. Might it not, then, have been considered 
likely that Maximilian would have been inclined to take advan¬ 
tage of the great straits in which the ruler of Austria then 
was, to procure satisfaction for all the former offences and 
injustice that had hceii sustained by him ? One might certainly 
have thought so, ituh^ed, and even supposed that the policy of 
the State would have culled for such action ; but it was the desire 
of the Jesuits that it should be otherwise, and these were, as I 
have already shown, all-powerful at the Court of Munich. Thus, 
for instance, the Duke was unceasingly importuned by his Father 
Confessor, and other members of the Society of Jesus, to place 
himself at the head of the war, for the honour of God, the glory 
which would accrue to heroes of the true faith being depicted 
to him in glowing terms. Therefore, when, in the beginning of 
October 1(119, the friend of his youth came to him in Munich, 
begging for aid, Maximilian not only did not refuse to give it to 
him, but, on the contrary, promised liim his full support. And, 
indeed, a very disinterested treaty, as it proved, was concluded 
between them on the 8th October 1619. 

We shall now sec, from the history of the Thirty Years’ war, 
what effect this union between I’erdinand and Maximilian pro¬ 
duced, entirely brought about as it was by the art and cunning 
of the Jesuits, who were in this way successful in securing the 
victory of the former, instead of his downfall, in proof of which 
I must refer my readers to the history of that war. 

Such was the first indication of the extraordinary influence 
which the Jesuits exercised on the course of the great religious 
war, and I must now pass over to the consideration of the part 
they played in securing the Catholicizing and pacification of 
Bohemia, 

After the decisive battle of the White Hill at Prague, in 
November 1020, Duke Maximilian, overtaken by a temporary 
paroxysm of humanity, promised the Bohemians, in return for 
their unoonditioiial submission, security of person ns well as a 
complete amnesty, and the Bohemians naturally enough put con¬ 
fidence in his princely word. Now, such a promise was extremely 
hateful to the Jesuits, as they unceasingly continued to thirst 
after the blood of the heretical leaders by whom,‘two yeara 
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previously, lliey had boon driven out of Bohemia, and con¬ 
sequently they pirpotuiilly hesiit tlie ours of the I'lmpcror Ferdi¬ 
nand with the :ir»unicnt that ho need not give himself any 
trouble about the plighted word of Maxiuiilian. Ferdinand for 
a long tinie irithntond their iniportuniti(;s, not wishing to rudely 
insult the man wJio had recorniuered Bohemia for him, and 
who had criislasd the iTisurreetion in the other Austrian piaj- 
vinces; at lust, however, beginning to waver, ho convoked a 
secret Clerical Council, in the beginning of June in order 

to arrive at a satisfactory determination. The eliief speakers in 
this assembly were the two lm|)erial I'aiher Confessors, the 
Jesuit Fiitho s Johann Weiiigartner and Martin Beeauus,* as also 
four other members of the Order, among whom was the Hector 
of the Cidlegc at Vienna, the greatly distinguished William 
Lamormaiu.'t and the latter, witii whom rested the easting vote, 
exclaimed with a firm voice that he would take upon himself and 
upon his conseic lice all the bloodshed which might occur. The 
Emperor now declared himself prepared to sign the sentence 
of death wliich had been long prepared by the Jesuits, and the 
tragedy conimciiced on the 2l6t of June Ilia), by tlie murder of 
seven-aiid-twcnty of the richest, most conspicuous, ami most 
noble oj'the Boheiniuii nation. In tin: self-same hour, however, 
Ferdinand lay on his knees before the image of the Virgin Mother 
of God at Muriazell, to which ho had made a pilgrimage, 
earnestly praying, as a true disciple of the Jesuits, for the souls 
of his victims. The atfair, naturally, did uot end witli this 
“first” bloody sentence, hut there now began a regular system 

• UeciimiK, uriJipei ly H)>i'akiii{;, oiillud Van dor Bocik, was born about tlio 
year Xfilil, in tlio \iUago nl WoJveroii iiiBoiaiuni. Ho oiitored into tbo Order 
of Jesuits in llio year .loSy, and live years afterwards took upon liimself, tJio 
duties of .Bro,(essor of Tlieolouy in Oologuo. In tlio samci capacity lio caiuo 
to Vienna in tlio year Kilii, and, bovch years later on, the Emperor Perdi- 
nand jirmnoled liim to tlio ofliee of Hecoiid (Jonfessor, as the Patber AVein- 
gartner liad now bcoomo very old. He did uot, however, retain tliis 
important ofhco k ng, as lie died in .lanuary 

t Willmlni ijiLinurmain, or moro properly oailod “ Liimmermann,” first 
saw the light at Ardeimo, in the Luxenilnirg territory, about the year 
1570, and joined tlio (trdor when very young, in tlio main bis career was 
niucb tlie sumo as that of Becanus, only bo advanced from li’vofessor of 
Theology to ijo Rector of the Collogo iii Clriits!, and was, at tin: request of 
P’ordinund 11., trunsferrod to Vionna and placed in a similar capacity tliero. 
Perdimind felt hiinsolf uncommonly sti-ougly drawn towarils Lamormaiu, 
BO that tho latter exurcisod the greatest inflnoiico upon tho Hovoreign’s 
detorininations, mid on that aeconnt, after tim death of Boeanns in 
the year KiU t, lio was immediately raised to tlm dignity of tlie Emperor’s 
Fatlier GciiJessoi, and acted in this capacity up to tho time of his own 
death in Kits. 
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of Protestant persecution—more mean, cruel, and horribly bloody 
tljings happened, indeed, tlian can well bo conceived—and, ac¬ 
cording to the evidence IVirnishod by the Jesuits tluunselvcs, the 
originator of all this was their disLiiigiiislied brother, William 
Lamorinain, I will not further depict the horrors which were 
practised dining the next four years under the cloak of conversion 
from heresy. I will not speak thereof, or as to how and in what 
manner the whole of the non-Oatholic community was robbed, not 
only of all civil, but of all human rights ; 1 will not rtdate anything 
further regarding their actions—the deeds, 1 mean, of the so- 
called lleformation Commission of Perdinaiid, which was nothing 
else than an imitation of the Spanish tribunal of the Impiisition, 
having, as its characteristic, the same harsh barbarity, the same 
unlimited power of branding, cutting olf noses and ears, us well 
ns of hanging, beheading, and breaking on wheels. I will even 
pass over in silence the horrible luiliiary hatred aroused, which 
consisted in this, that the Croats, Cuirassiers, or Liclitenstcinors, 
were einjdoyed, with drawn swords, in hunting down llie people, 
forcing them to the Mass with dogs and whips, and throwing the 
refractory ones into cages in which they could neither sit, lie 
down, nor oven stand, tvliilc they were compelled to witness, at the 
same time, the most horrible violence applied to I hei r poor wives 
and dauglitors, until the hushands and fathers swore upon their 
knees to renounce heresy. All this, and much more, will 1 pass 
over. It is my duty, however, to mention the names of those 
who were leading spirits and iiiitigutors, for the most part, 
of those devilish persecutions, and they were no other than the 
Jesuit FaLlicrs Adam Krawarsky, Andreas M'otsch, Leonard 
Oppel, Kaspar Hillehraiid, George Penis, Ferdinand Kollowrat. 
Friedrich llridcl, and Mathias Vierius. What were the ter¬ 
rible results of this reign of terror, more e.specially to tlie 
unfortunate Bohemians, arc related by the Jesuit historian 
Balhin, who was an eye-witness of the horrors ho depicts; he says, 
indeed: “It is truly astounding that, after all that has taken 
place, there were any remaining inhabitants to bo found;" but he 
adds, it is an establislied fact, on the other hand, that “ the 
existing population of tliese desolated lands completely recognise 
Catholicism, ami Evangelical faith was entirely exterminated.''’ 

As a third proof of the extraordinary influence exercised by 
the Jesuits in the course of the great religious war in'Germany, 
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I must bring to notice tlie extinction oC I’rotostantisin in Silesin; 
and, as a fou’tli, tbc murder of the great Friosliinder, the Imperial 
Oenernlissimo. 

The Silesiwi ii>s\irgents had, in the your 1021, submitted to the 
Emperor Ferdinand; not, however, by force of arms, but in 
consequence of a solemn treaty entered into between the parties, 
which enanri-d ii general amnesty to the inhabitants for their 
participation in the llohemian inanrreetion, and granted a 
confirmation of all thtur rights and privileges, more especially 
that of ndigi Ills liberty. This tnaity wa.s proniiilgatcd through- 
out the whoh of Silesia, by the Emperor himself, on the I7tli 
of .Inly 1021, by means of public Piitent.s, and no one living in 
the country could have thought there was any possibility that 
any Prince or h'mporor could have been so dishonourable and 
devoid of all sluuue as to break such a solemn oath and engage¬ 
ment. But I'erdinand TI. .showed liimself to be a worthy pupil 
of the .Tesuits, and tlie Fathers Martin Becanns and William 
Lamormain knew how to quiet his conscience. There conse¬ 
quently began a tysl.emalic persecution of the Silesian Protes¬ 
tants in the year following, and, ns (hey did not at onco burst 
out into rebellion the same means wore used to obtain this end 
as bad been resorted to in Bohemia, “ Extermination of heresy,” 
was the watchword which the sons of Eoyola preached from 
morning to night, and the Liehtensteiner, together with other 
inhuman warriors, served on this occasion as “ Saviour.’’ With 
what iinnieasnred cruelty they, how'over, eonduotod themselves, 
may best ho understood by this, that a Jesuit oven, Father 
Ncrlicli of Glogaii, was unable any longer to witness it, and on 
that account demanded his withdrawal frurn Father Lamormain 
in Vienna. But eaongli has been said on this suhjoct. Silesia 
was, in this way regained by the Jesuits, hut in such a manner 
that the country lost half of its inhabitants, and sank into the 
greatest state of misery ! 

I come now to speak more particularly of the fourth proof 
of .Tosuit influence: of the murder, unnnely, of Albert Wenzel 
of Walli'iisteiii, Puke of Friesland, Mecklenburg, and Sagan, 
beyond doubt the greatest neneral of all tlioso who com¬ 
manded the Patholie armies in this war. The .lesiiits had 
selected him as leii'ler, on aceoimt of liis having made the House 
of Hnpshurg the all-ruling Power in Europe, and Ferdinand II, 
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i.ie absolute ruler of tlio Gcrratin Empire, for the sons of Ijoyola 
never for one single instant left out of sight tlieir great aim and 
«l)juct, that, namely, of a universal inonarohy. Ho, then, the 
b’rieslander, was the man for the business in hand ; not merely 
on account of bis groat kilonts as a commander, but, still more, 
because ho bad been educated at tbo College of Olmutz, and 
consequently bis views were completely in accord with theirs. 
For a long time both of these parties bad agreed well together, 
for at least the Fi’icsbinder bad to thank the intercession ot 
Father Lamormain, the most influential man at the Imperial 
Court, and in reality the Prime Minister, for the bestowal 
on him of the Dukedom of Sagan and Mecklenburg. Thus 
Wallenstein, his palm having been well greased, tliat is to say, 
having rich presents bestowed upon him, set himself zealously to 
work along with his coadjutors, to obtain for the Order of Jesus 
a firm footing in this hitherto Protestant country belonging to the 
I'lmpiro. As, however, later on, Wallenstein, on accoimt of tho 
great straits to which the country was at that time reduced, had 
been appointed to be Generalissimo, with full dictatorial powers, 
and bad taken suoh unlimited advantage of his dictatorship that 
not only tho army, hut tho Court also, came to be completely 
under his control and guidance, a frightful feeling of resentment 
was aroused towards him in the mind of the Father Confessor 
of the Emperor, who had hitherto alone managed him, and con¬ 
ducted the ship of tho State. This feeling of resentment on the 
part of the Jesuits became exchanged for perfect fury when 
they considered that the Fricslander had been raised to the giddy 
height on which he now stood, properly speaking, on their own 
shoulders; and they, therefore, at once resolved upon his down¬ 
fall, as soon as they became convinced that they could no longer 
make uso of him as their tool. 

Of this state of matters, too, tho Frioslandor wa.s not, indeed, 
in ignorance, and he frequently expressed himself to his most 
intimate conhdants as hating tlic Jesuits from the bottom of his 
heart, so that, as soon as it was possible for him to do so, ho 
would bo prepared to Inint them out of the Empire. The sons 
of Loyola, liowover, wore beforehand with him, and in com¬ 
bination with Maximilian of Bavaria, and his other enemies, 
succeeded, a(, tho beginning of the year 1C3:I, in persuading tho 
F.rapei'or Ferdinand that now tho time hud arrived* when this 
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ti'oiiblcBoino (lictutor was no lonpor rcqiiinul. Tho mere deposi¬ 
tion or removnl of tlio Imted iniiii was not siifTicient for tliem, 
as they laid ucoii tnnglit to four liirn; what they desired was liis 
death and complete disiippearanec from tliis world's stage, and, 
therefori!, tleougli the inediinn of Fatlior Lainormain, they talked 
over tho Kmperor without iniicli trouhle, ami got him to attach 
his signatiir(! to a death-warrant, which was carried into effect at 
Kgcr on the Silth of February Ithil. h was they, besides, who 
made use ol im ssengors and ridcus, in order to communicate 
with tho trciiclu rous oaptains undiw the Frieslander's command, 
and move especially with Gallas, Butler, and riccolomini, and it 
vras in their isollege at Prague wlioro, according to the evidence 
of contemporaries, the decisive consultations took place ns to 
the carrying ou( of the deiUh-warrttnt. 

Tlie fifth proof of the exlraordinary influence of tho Jesuits 
upon the course of the great religious war in Geriiuiny lay in 
the nefarious Restitution Edict, of which tliey were the I'ramers, 
and which the Emperor Ferdinand II , insiigated solely by their 
advice and ;iugp;cstions, issued, on the (!th of March Ki^O, just 
as the fortunaL( turn of tho war had )daci'd him at tho zenith 
of his power. According to this proclaiiuiliou, thii Protestants 
were rc(iuired to give up all the cloisters, foundations, hishoprics, 
and church property winch had been acquired by them since 
tho Treaty of I’assau in in order that the same should 

be restored to their rightful, and formci'ly Catholic, owners. 
This, at first, iinintsiisely reioiet-d the hearls of tlie wlmlo Catholic 
priestho<jd, the bishops and iirehl)isho|>H of Cermany, us well ns 
of the Pope of Rome himself; but it was only at first, a,s it became 
apparent, after the lapse of a few years, what was the real 
meaning ol'the edict in question. It came out that the Em¬ 
peror Ferdinand, who retained expressly for himself tlie free 
disposition over those churelrproperties, was by no means dis¬ 
posed to restore them to thoir former owncjs, hut wished, on 
tho contrary, to keep them for his own use and for the extension 
of his power, and, in fact, did so retain tliein for tho most part.* 

* Polje Urban VIIT., on that aoconnt, also complained in the strongest 
manner possible, in tin: year Ih.'iLb and replied tjuite Uidicrously to the 
Jesuit Cardinal, I'eter Caziiian, whom I'Vrdinaud had Honl to him :•—“ The 
great advant iges which Bwodeu had at tliat time gained, wore, undoubtedly, 
only a divii o piLiiishinont for the non rewtoratitiu to the Ohuroh of the 
Church proiiortios taken from tho rrotestants, and for the retention of the 
6amo for State purposes.” 
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riis edict sot forth tliut the sons of Loyola had framed the 
proclamation in order that they should he able to expel by 
force those persons adhering to the Kvangelical faith in all the 
territories evacuated by the Protestants, with the view of taking 
possession of all tho^ churches, and evcrytliing pertaining to 
them ; in this way, they acquired them for their Order. With 
this object in view, also, the sons of Loyola were never, on 
any occasion, missing whcticvcr an Imperial army entered a 
conquered city, tlic pica being that they must needs be required 
to incite the inhuman warriors to a still greater degree of fervour 
“to couch their lances Ibr God’s honour ” against the Protestants, 
inflaming them to perpetrate, that is to say, oven still more hor¬ 
rible deeds of cruelty. 'I'licy must needs make their appearanco 
wherever the Imperial or Leaguist banners penetrated, in order, 
with the aid of tlie soldiery, to se(3 that such scenes of butchery 
were fully luirried out, quite unrestrained, and to the same 
extent as wore witnessed at the beginning of the war in Bohemia 
and Silesia! It is inciitionod, for example, that Father Lorenz 
Foror, Professor at the Jesuit school of Dillingen, admonished 
the commander of the Imperial army with such words as these: 
“ Estote forventes," that is to say, “Do not slacken in your 
zeal, but seize and commit to tlu'. flames in such a manner that 
it will be necessary for the angels to draw up their feet, and 
the stars begin to melt.’’ It is also recorded that Father La 
Mornay, at the storming of the city of Olmutz by the Im¬ 
perial troops, murdered, with his own hand, three Protestant 
clergymen, and, as a reward, granted free absolution from all his 
sins for such a deed of horror to a brute who had dashed against 
a wall the head of a child who was clinging to his feet. Then, 
again, the Fatliers Jeremiaa Drexel, Franz Dubuisson, and 
Ignatius Plachy, together with many others of their brethren, 
often put themselves at the head of the battalions, and at the 
battle of Breitenfeld, in which Gustavus Adolphus completely 
defeated Tilly, a number of Loyolites were found among the 
dead. In this way, too, they entored Kaufbenren, and many 
other Suabian Iitqjerial towns, along with the Imperial garrison 
troops, nine men in niiruher, and, in the year 1031), compelled 
all the Protestant iiihabitants either to migrate or else become 
Catholic ; between such alternatives they allowed of no excep¬ 
tion, not even in the ease ot the dying, the sick, the old. as. for 
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inatfinco, in that of the Burgomaster I.nuher, who was seventy- 
six years old. It was thu.s, also, that Father Larnormain came 
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Delegates then assombled at Munich. Itut what would liavu 
become of a Hapshurg universal inonarchy, according to tboplan 
and dositrn of the 
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fire and Haraos over tliis jitaien, and Bought with all their 
elo(]uenco to prevent the Caiholic Electoi'H I'roui giving their 
cunsiint to it, while they daily continued to urge the Emperor to 
break it. \\ ith this said instriiineut of peace, religious liberty 
would, of course, have boon granted to the l,utheran,s, and the 
enforcement of the Jo.suit J'ldict of lie.stitiition have ceased. 

The Hapsburger was now driven to such shifts that he was 
unable to do anything else hut render obedience to Ida Father 
Confessor, and ho conseiiuoiitly, coiniielled by noecasity, had 
only to await a more favoiirahlo opportunity. Ferdinand II. at 
tliis time died, having tlrawn down upon himself the curses of 
Germany, as the people, through liim, had fallen into a most 
miserable condilinii. They at once implored Amelia Elizabeth 
of Hesse, the guardian of tho new F.mperor, Ferdinand III., 
then a boy of eight years of agm (l(!;!7-.57), to hold out tlie 
hand of peace under tho same conditions as Saxony had done. 
The new limju ror, being strenuously urged by Bernhard of 
Weimar, now empowered tho Electonil I’l'inco, Anselm Kasiinir, 
Archbishop of .Vlayenoe, with the couduet of this highly im- 
poiTant business, and ho suoeecded in bringing it to a conclusion 
in August lOdH, under very favoiirahlo conditions to Austria. 
All tho secular counsellors of FcrdiiniiKl exulted much over this 
treaty, and, for the most part, the majority of tho ccclo.siii.sLical 
dignitarie.s weiv also deliglited. It was only the .le.siiits who 
resisted it with hands and feet, and uttered such a wail of 
misery over it that oven tho rclorincr—Hesse was an adherent 
of Ciilviiiisin—was obliged to agree to jiromise legal toleration 
to the most lulled of all haled creeds. 

What a piece of good fortune was it for thorn, however, that 
the Emperor had, as Fiitlicr Confessor, Johann Gans,* the most 
skilled of all their body, and it was a .still greater stroke of good 
luck that, turongli their urgent entreaties, tbo moiiareli allowed 
himself to ho induced not to ratify tho treaty ! The Land¬ 
gravine, thcrelbro, renewed an ullianco with Sweden, and her bravo 
array beneel’onh fought on the I’rotestant side up to tho 
torminatioii of the war. 

* JoliHim bcni in tiHTilory, and a drsuit from KHO, 

accompanied'Fcrciiuind I [1., pnsviouM to Ids accoHnioii to the throne, in his 
campaign as :iiimp preaclior, and hccaiim aftcrwanlH Itin confcHsor for fully 
twenty-two yearH. Tie Hurvivod hi» luaHter, luorcovor, about five years, uh 
ho died in tho ycuv 1G0‘J, while the Emperor died in the year 1G57. 
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Thus did tlio Jesuits go on further nnd furthei’, and it wns in 
vain Uiat the deputies who were, in the autumn of [(i40, assem¬ 
bled at Ratisbon, urged the Plniperor to grant a gcriBral amnesty, 
for the present at least, whereby a reconciliation might have 
been effected between Austria and the Protestants. Tlie Emperor, 
however, did not do so, not being able to get the consent of the 
Jesuits thereto. On the contrary, they oppost'd the idea of a 
general amnesty as a thing thoroughly sinful and objectionable, 
and with the greatest bitterness continued to urge the further 
prosecution of the war, which should never be allowed to cease 
before the complete extermination of the 'J'’rotestauts was effected; 
nnd this is proved by a public document ])uhlished at that time, 
in the name of the Order, by Father Lorenz Forcr, of whom I 
have already made mention. 

Ultimately, however, the demand for an amnesty became of 
necessity altogether too urgent for the Jimperor to be able to 
adhere to these principles as laid down by the Jesuits, and con¬ 
sequently peace negotiations were commenced in 1013, at 
Osnabruck nnd Miinster, between the different contending 
parties, together with foreign countries, France and Sweden 
being powerfully re|)resented. All (lermany now breathed 
afresh, as it was clearly to be perceived that the work of 
pence was taken up in real earnest, and, tired to death with 
the long fearful struggle, it was hoped by both Catholics and 
Protestants that an end should thus bo put to the war as soon 
ns possible; for still, during the time the negotiations were 
proceeding, combats and buttles went on as before, and to the 
blood-thirsty deeds which had already taken i)]ace new ones were 
constantly being added. In spite of everything, it was, not¬ 
withstanding, fully five years bel'oro these negotiations were 
brought to a oonclnsion ; and who was it that was to blame for 
all this delay, during wliich the poor Falherlund was completely 
exhausted almost to destruction ? It was no one else than the 
Order of Jesus ! The first thing that was demanded and 
required by the Protestants was unconditional religions liberty, 
as well as rights and privileges, especially as regards those 
appertaining to tlnmi by birth, equal with those enjoyed by the 
Catholics. Unless tlu^se essential conditions were at once lam- 
ceded no consent could be given by them to any peace, ns 
otherwise they would be left witliout any rights; but even these 
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proliiniiiary conditions were rejected by tin! Jesuits as an abso¬ 
lute religious outrage, while they urged the Emperor ratlior 
to band over ilie linest distriets of Gennimy to Erance and 
Sw()d(!u tluDi to give bis consent to such ternis. And not only 
did they coEtiuue to urge this n])un the Emperor, but they also 
brought all their iiitliienec to bear upon the lesser and greater 
Catholic po\v'eis and Imperial 1‘riiicos which were represented in 
the I’eneo C ingieaa. What, however, the result of thoir machi¬ 
nations luust have been can bo best measured by the fact that at 
that time tli ire was neitiier a single prince througliout the whole 
Catholic world, nor, indeed, a minisier and Hlatcsinan, whose con¬ 
science was not in the keeping (d'some member of the Society of 
Jesus. 'I'hcy a<. contrived to manage, above everything, that tho 
peace negotiations sliould be curried on entirely at Miinster and 
Osnabruck, as in both of tlioso towns they possessed colleges, 
and theJJisho|) of Osnabraolc, the leader of the I mperial Catholic 
Princes, ha(ipcHed to be tlieir particular friend. Tliis said 
ooclosiaslioal dignitary, by name Francis William, an illegitimate 
son of Duke Eerdinuud oi' Bavaria, was educated by the sons of 
Loyola at their college in ingohlstadt, from the time of his 
being nine jears old, and bo coiise(|Uently imbibed similar prin¬ 
ciples to tliose of bis cousin Maximilian, ami could not, there¬ 
fore, be less Jesuitioully inelined. Whatever inlluence he then 
exercised by his great eloquence ami his high connection, at the 
Congress, whither he had been sent us representative of seven¬ 
teen Cutbolie votes, was in the spirit of bis teachers, and even 
the two Generals of the Order, Vitelleschi and CaralFa, who held 
that Ingl) ollice at tho time of the Congress, and were personally 
present at it, could uot have watched over tho iutorests of tho 
Order bettei ihaii he did. f'bpmlly active as himself, too, were 
the .Jesuit professors who eonducted tlio instruction given nt 
the colleges of Minister and Osmdu'uck, and more especially the 
two Fathers, Johannes Miihlmaii and (iottffied Coeler, cogethor 
with their lleetor, .lohanmjs Schuehling, all of whom could not 
be excelled in .Icsuitical cunning, and who, in fact, were perfect 
specimens of tlieir Order. 'I'licre was no andiassador tboi'c from 
any of the Oalbolic Princes with whom they liad not daily 
intercourse, and there was no ehauiher wliere they had not 
their spies, who could not even be exeliuled from tiio residences 
of the I'rotestiint plenipotentiaries. The garden-pavilion of the 
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Munster college, liowevcr, was tlio groat Catholic rendozvoiiH 
where their consultations were hold, under the iiresiaencY or 
the Spanish ambassador, their resolutions being moulded, as 
may well be imagined, in true .Jesuit style. 

By such means they suoceeded in putting off the work ot 
peace during a period of fully five years, and, assuredly, haa 
not Ferdinand III., in the year 1048, given authority to his 
ambassador. Count Maximilian von Trautmannsdorf, “the Angoi 
of I’ence,’’ as he was rightly called by many, to view with favour 
the desired concessions demanded by the Protestants, in the ques¬ 
tion of religious liberty—had it also not been that at this time 
the impetuous Wrang(il had succeeded in completely shattering 
into a thousand pieces the last army which the Emperor had 
been able to bring to the front, things would have continued as 
they were. Under such circumstances, however, as those stated, 
he was obliged to yield, and thus it came about that the 
earnestly desired peace was at length concluded, on the 84th 
October 1648, which went by the name of the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia, 

But how did matters look at tiuit time in Germany ? Ah ! 
indeed, the Thirty Years' war, with its terrible ills produced by 
fire and sword, had brought about such a condition as pen could 
hardly describe, Thousands of towns and villages wore in 
ruins; the most luxuriant plains, whole districts of country, 
before pastured by Hocks and herds, were now converted into 
wildernesses where oidy wild beasts were to bo found. There still 
remained in existence, it is true, but brutalised, and sunk as low 
often as more animals, young and old, buried, alas! in such 
complete ignorance, that many could not tell the difference 
between Christ and the Devil. In short, it was a condition of 
things which could not be more pitiable, and which many years 
of peace could not by any possibility restore. And still, notwith¬ 
standing all this cruel suffering, the Jesuits had strained their 
very utmost in order that a union might not be brought about; 
and when at length it was effected in spite of all their endeavours, 
they refused to take the state of affairs at all into consideration, 
and received it with a hearty curse. 

It was not, under such circumstances, to be wondered at, that 
instead of, as tliey hiid hoped, extending their power and 
influence over the whole of Gennanv. they had now to bf oon- 
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^rt'^d witli only two-tliirds of it. On tlio othor hand, they 
could, !t is true, hoiist of tlm conquest oC tliosn two-thirds us 
hoing a viotoi'y of grcutei- iinportiuicu than that whitdi they had 
attained in any otlier Kuropoan State, as at the conclnsiou of 
peace they were in possession, in Austria, ISavaria, and the otlier 
different ecelesiastical prineipalitie.s, of no fewer tliaii one hundred 
and eighteen eolleges throughout the whole Kinpire, along witli 
a corresponding iiiinibcr of residences, as well as novitiates and 
profess-houseiH ; yet still, notwithstanding all this, there could 
not be a greater grief for thcru than to see as a certainty that, 
through the Peace of Wi'stphalia, so large a field for their 
operations Ind been snatched from them hy a stroke of the 
pen, BO to speak. 

VI.— The Sway of the Jesuits in England and othki. 

NoinTlEIlN Kingdo.ms. 

The Jesuits were not nearly bo successful in establishing tnem- 
selves in any of the nortiiern European stales, with the single 
exception ol'Poland, and on that account 1 will bo very brier in 
this last description of Je.sint jirogress. 

By the tyrnimicnl conduct ol Henry VIII., Engiaiiu 
becarno disunited from the sway of Home, and as long as 
this monarch lived everytlniig having the name of Cathoiic 
was banislied from his eoiuitry. The founder of the Jesuit 
Order grieved v( ry much indeed over this eirciimslanco, and at 
once despatched his two disciples, Pasguior-Brouet and Sa’i- 
ineron, in order to ascertain whether there was no soil to ue 
found to his mind for tile construction of a colony. Brouet ano 
Salmeron soon heeame convinced that there was nothing to Le 
done there, and at once embarked for the Emerald Island, as 
Ireland is eominonly called, in order to give support to the 
inliabitiiiits llien of, in thidr strennons resistance to Henry VIH. 
and his reforming ed'orts. lint here, also, they were not nllowen 
to remain long, as Henry very soon brought his rebellions 
subjects into subjection by means of blood and iron ; and the 
Jesuit einisMiiries bad to Hy for their lives. Hittle was also 
effected in Seoiiand, as .lolni Knox, the great reformer, liud 
me whole |) 0 [)ulation at Ins uaek in bis controversy witli the 
fapary, 

1 nese conditions, so inimical in ihe Jesuits, ciianged tor theu 
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advantage after the abort interregnum of Edward VI., when Ui.i 
daughter of Henry VIII., by his marriage with Catherine of 
Aragon, Mary I., coiniiionly called bloody Mary, and in Scot¬ 
land Mary Stuartj the daughter of James V. and of Mary of 
Loraine, respectively came to the throne, as botli sovereigns had 
been strictly brought up in the Catholic faith. Notwithstanding 
however, that such gigantic elforts were made by the lionianists, 
with the powerful co-operation of the sons of Loyola, especially 
the two h'athcrs Edmund Hay and Thomas Dashire, to eradicate 
the remnants of Protestantism—notwithstanding that great cruelty 
was also exercised, and so much Protestant blood was shed, still, 
for all this tragical state of things, the Jesuits had eventually 
to evacuate Groat Britain completely, as soon as the celebrated 
Elizabeth in England (anno 1558), and the Earl of Murray, as 
Ilegent for the under-aged James VI.,^,in Scotland, seized the 
reins of government (anno 1568). As a matter of course, how¬ 
ever, the sous of Loyola, in their exertions to establish their 
influence in the British Islands, did not entirely leave off their 
machinations, but, on the other hand, continued them still more, 
as well in Rome itself as on French territory, by the erection of 
seminaries in Douay and Rheims, and, later on, in St. Omer, 
Liege, and elsewhere on the continent, with the view of educating 
young Englishmen according to Popish and Jesuitical views 
and doctrines; from these institutions emissaries proceeded from 
time to time to England, under all sorts of disguises, in order to 
create dissension in the kingdom.* Still the prime and original 
aim and object thereof—namely, to found permanent settlements 
—the Order never succeeded in effecting; and Great Britain may 
well boast of hardly ever having seen the banner of Loyola 
displayed on its soil. Equally might Denmark and Sweden 
participate in this boast, though in the latter country this 
result was not achieved without contention and strife. 

After that here—I mean in Sweden—the Reformation had been 
introduced by Guslavus I., and Catholicism had been completely 
extinguished, the Jesuits entertained the belief that, under the 
second son and successor of this ruler {1568-1592), the proper 

* Aa such eniiflsaries, Eflinuud Cawpian, Rudolph Soreviii, AlcsaiidcT 
Briaut, and Robort Rerftou, were especially conspicuous during the reign of 
jLiiisabeth, disguised at one time aa aoldiers, and at another as merchants. 
Person was also the author of various laiiipoons against the Queen, and the 
saniie wa& the case as regards Kdmuud Oampian. 
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tiTDo hfid arrived for making a favourable impression for them¬ 
selves in Bwedish territories, seeing that John III. bad married, 
in the person of (latbcrino, a sister of King Sigisuiund-Augustus 
of Poland, a \ ery good Catbolie prineoss, who contrived to indoc¬ 
trinate him completely after hor own wish. They did not dare, 
however, to go about the matter openly, becauso otherwise tho 
people, being zealous for their Evang<dical faith, would have cer¬ 
tainly risen in rebellion ; the King consequently was talked over 
quite quietly, and induced, in the first instance, to allow of some 
Jesuit Pathers coming into the country seciaJly. Tho Fathers 
then made their appearance with Lorenzo Nicolai from Louvaine, 
and conducting themselves as Protestant theologians, in this 
manner, through tho peremptory decree of John, situations 
were found for them in the newly-erected University of Upsala. 
Their secret operations, Iiowever, proceeded in much too slow 
a manner to please Eherhard Merciirien, the General of the Order 
in Rome, and he consequently despatched Anton Possevin, whose 
acquaintance wo have already made in Savoy, in order to induce 
the King to allow the worship of the Catholic religion to be 
exercised openly. Possevin, who came, however, in tho capa¬ 
city of an Imperial ambassador, did not carry tho matter so far 
as that, but managed at the same time that John came over 
secretly to Catholicism, and after that ho liad taken Father 
Stanislaus Versovicius, his wife’s spiritual adviser, to ho his own 
Fatlier Confessor, lie caused a chapel to be erected in his palace, 
in which he permit ted Mass to be read daily, according to tho 
Catholic rite. Of far greater consequence, however, was it that, 
in order to make it possible for his son and successor to be 
elected King ot Poland, he allowed him to bo brought up in the 
Catholic religion; and in this manner Sweden was prepared 
to a certain degree, so that tho true faith might, on the 
accession of Sigismund, ho publicly introduced. Both of those 
circumstances seemed, in fact, to be on tlio eve of being accom¬ 
plished, for tho latLer was properly elected King by the Poles 
in the year 1587, as the next lieir of ,Sigismiind-Augustus II.; 
\nd ns, in the year 1,502, John III. died, the young monarch 
thus succeeded lo tin: throne of Sweden. Wliat could now be 
more natural than that he who luul been educated by the Jesuits, 
and was completely in their hands, should, on his accession, 
being urged on by tlicm to do so, seek to liiul an entiauco fot 
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Oiitholicism into the kingdom of Sweden also? The Swedish 
Deputies, on that account, assembled on the 9th of January 1598, 
at Upsala, and unaninioiisly passed a resolution that for the 
future the Augsburg Confession of Faith should alone have any 
effect throughout tlie whole of their Fatherland ; this was signed 
by all present, viz. by the senate and knighthood, by the clergy, 
by the ministers of state, by the governors of provinces, and by 
all the burgomasters. 

What, tlien, did Sigismund do ? To coinmenoe with, he tried 
to get possession of the Swedish throne without taking the 
required oath ; failing, however, to succeed in this, and seeing 
that an insurrection ihreatomcd to break out, he acted on the 
advice of the Jesuits, and swore everything that was demanded of 
him, but with the Loyolito inner reservation of at once breaking 
his oath whenever it suited him so to do. 

He thus succeeded in getting himself crowned, and did not 
trouble himself any more about his oath, but brought his beloved 
Jesuits into Stockholm, and gave over to them several of the 
churches which lie had seized and taken from the Protestants. 
Besides whicli he appointed Catholic councillors, and permitted 
processions to he formed ; he required, too, that Jesuit villages 
should be allowed tliroughout the whole country, and revoked the 
llesohition of Upsala on the ground of its being illegal. This 
proceeding, of course, exceedingly displeased the Swedish De¬ 
puties, who at once energetically protested against it; but finding 
their efforts of no avail, they raised an army and defeated the troops 
brought from Poland by Sigismund, and, declaring the Swedish 
throne to be now vacant, they at length placed Duke Charles 
of I'iast Qotliland upon the throne on the iStli of March 1607. 

The short triuni])li, then, of the Society of Jesus had now 
come to an end, and its disciples were at once sent to the 
rightabout, and never again returned to Sweden. But no, I am 
wrong in saying so, as they did return once more under 
Queen Christine, the daughter of (justavus Adolphus, “ the lion 
of midnight,” who accomplished such great things for the 
Protestants during the thirty years’ war. They did not, however,' 
come openly as Jesuits, hut secnitly in the disguise of savants, as in 
the case of the physician Bourdctol, and the two mathematicians, 
Paul Cassati a,nd Francis Malines; or as the innocent chaplains 
of fojcigu ambassadors, as, for instance, the Fathers Mannerschid 
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and Anton iVlacijdo, tlio fornun' of wlinm nonornpaniod the 
rtpanish, and tlio Jattor tlie Portiigiicso ambassadors. They did 
not oven obtani anything of advantage for their Order, or for the 
Catliolic !'(dig on, from the Queen, when the said monarch laid 
down her crown provionsly to abjuring her faith, whieh she did 
on the 24th December Kifti, at Jkus.sela, at the hands of Father 
Guernes; thit ch inge of religion, indeed, did not produce in 
Sweden the snallest results. It is alfirinod, indeed, that when 
she came hack on a solitary occasion to Stocldiolra, she did not 
oven once exci'cise her nowly-assnined religion. 

Quite a diflerenl result was obtained, indeed, by the sons of 
Loyola in Poland, in whieh eountry the Calholie religion still pre¬ 
vailed, even after the Reformation, although not a fow of the in¬ 
habitants, to the ex tent of something like a fourth part, recognised 
the Protestant faith. The first person in that eonntry who brought 
the Black Fathers into it was the Bishop of Wilna, under whoso 
protection Father Magina founded n college there, which was 
afterwards regarded as a nursery for all the later Jesuit colonies 
in Poland and Lithuania. 'I'Ik' Jesuits had chiefly to thank for 
their pro.sperity Stephan Bathori, who, in the year 1576, was 
elected by the Boles to ho their King, for the- cunning Fathers so 
contrived to iugratia,to thomsedvos, during the ten years in which ho 
hold the reins of government, that ho almost overwhelmed them 
with riches. In tins way there wen; ostahlished in the territory 
of Cracow, in addition to a profcss-lionso and novitiate, not less 
than seventeen eolh ges and .seminaries, be.sides eight residences, 
the number of members ol the Order amounting to about six 
hundred ; while in i.ho torritories of Warsaw and Livonia there 
were two profess-lioiises, one novitiate, fifteen colleges, and 
four residences, with about five hundred members of the 
Order. They, indeed, oven pushed their advanced posts as far 
as Riga and Smolensk, obtaining a settlement in the dis¬ 
tant town of Novgorod. Whatever advantages, however, they 
in this way obtained for themselves, they caused infinitely 
greater injury to the Polish nation ; for as soon as tho sons of 
Loyola got a really firm footing in any locality, they began, 
partly with closed md partly also with opmi vizor, to take the 
field against the Protestant and nun-Catholic i)arty, whieh had, 
up to this time, acetrding to established lasv, enjoyed complete 
religious liberty, and there arose then, in conseiinonce of this 
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stato of things, those internal disturbances in the kingdom 
which eventually, after the laj)se of a century, terminated in 
the downfall of Polish independence. I need hardly hero enter 
into any particulars descriptive of Jesuit proceedings, as the 
manner in which the Loyolites went to work was precisely the 
same as that pursued by them during the great religious war in 
Germany, I must content myself by remarking how the en¬ 
lightened among the Poles saw clearly, by the end of tlie Idtli 
century, from what source arose the disorganisation in the State, 
and to what it must eventually lead. It is stated in a memo¬ 
randum communicated to the nobility of Prossnowitz, among 
other things, as follows ;— 

“ The Jesuits have no idea of taking the trouble to persuade 
those of a different belief from themselves, but, on the contrary, 
just busy themselves in persecuting and harassing tliera, con¬ 
tinually keeping up a state of religious rancour. Tlicy make 
use of their most experienced and sharp-witted members more 
in flattering the ruling passions of those about the Court than 
in restricting themselves to the education of the youth, whereby 
inlluenco might bo brought to bear on tlio election of kings, as 
well as the issue of decrees made on royal authority. It was 
they who initiated the disturbances ia Livonia, lliga, Lithuania, 
and Volynia, and it was they who worn the means of expelling 
the Prote.stant clergymen from Cracow, without any respect to 
sickness or old ago, in order to take possession of tlieir churches, 
and, indeed, under these circumstances several temples of God 
were even set on fire. The colleges, seminaries, and profess- 
housos which they build resemble palaces and fortified citadels, 
and seem exactly adapted to enable traitors to hold out against 
the Fatherland. It is their design and chief object to create 
disturbances, and to resist all wbo are known as honest and 
good patriots. On this account there is iiodiing else for it, in 
order to save the Htate, but to drive them out of it, and from 
the whole country, as the celebrated Dr. Pir and the Imperial 
Clnuieellor, Zamoy^i]^i, Iiavo already cxpreK.sed themselves.” 

It was in this manner tliat the wcll-Tnindcd among tlic Polos 
thought as to the Society of Jesus at the end of the lOth 
century; hut the latter had at that time gained such a firm 
footing, as well at Court as among the nobility, giving the tone 
to Polish society, that their opinions were also accoutahle to the 
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Parliiimunt, und consequently, in 1717, tlie sons of Loyola at 
length attained the object they had in view, namely, the com¬ 
plete su[iprcf!8io!i of all that was anti-Catholic, as well as the 
deprivation of the political rights appertaining to the dissenters. 
On account, however, of this fanatical line of conduct a civil 
war broke out, whereon the latter class were taken under the pro¬ 
tection of Rtissin ; matters, indeed, reached such a pitch that the 
affair at last ended in the dissolution of the Polish kingdom, and 
its partition. 

It still remains for us to speak of the sway of Jesuitism in 
Russia, the most powerful of all the northern kingdoms; hut 
this may he dont: in but few words, as the Order never obtained 
much power in that country. ft is true, certainly, that the 
abovo-montii'ued Father Possevin made an attempt to esta¬ 
blish for himself a position in this very extensive dominion, 
and in various disguises endeavoured to effect something in the 
provinces bordering upon Sweden. Wlierever he knocked, how¬ 
ever, no one opened the door to him, as the people, both high 
and low, continued to adhere to the long-estuhlished Greek faith, 
and would have nothing to say whatever to tlic eombatunts for 
the Roman Catholic Church, more especially as regards Papacy. 
The consequence was that Possevin left Russia, with the few 
companions who accompanied him on his several erratic crusades, 
without liaving accomplished anything whatever; at lengtli, 
however, at the beginning of the l7th century, a way suddenly 
presented itself for penetrating into tlie great northern empire, and 
althoiigli the path was indeed but a very crooked one—almost, it 
may be said, a very criminal one—tlie .Jesuits still did not for a 
a moment hesitate in forcing a passage for themselves. It so 
ooourred that after the death of the Czar Iwan II. Wasiljowitch, 
Biirnamod “ the'J'errihle," tliero came to the throne the umh r-aged 
grandson, Feodor I. Iwanowiteh, in the year lf)84, and for him 
Prince Boris Feodorowiteh Godonow, the husband of his sister 
Irina, wielded the sceptre. As regards this Boris, liowever, a 
tyrannical and ambitions man, it was whispered about that he 
had caused the only brother of Feodor, the Grand Duke 
Dmitri or Demetrius, to bo murdered, in order that he might 
the more easily seize the reins of government after the death of 
the sickly Feodor. The course of things, also, seemed to con¬ 
firm this suspioion, ns Feodor, and together with him the last of 
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the stock of Rurik, actually died iu the year 1598, when Boris 
at once possessed himself of the throne, and the majority of 
the people, even including the nobility, recognised him as Czar. 
The extreme severity, however, with which he sought to carry 
out, among the Russian people, his detested innovations, as 
well as the circumstance of his conferring favours upon foreigners 
resident at his Court, raised against him a number of enemies, 
so that a spark was only reijiiirod to cause flames to bui'st out 
from below tbo smouldering ashes. During this time of fer¬ 
mentation a man presented himself on the frontiers of Poland 
claiming to be the murdered Dmitri, but wlio, in fact, was no 
other than a young monk escaped from the Greek cloister of 
Tschudow, having the name of Grischka Otivpiew, and this man 
fell into the hands of the Polish Jesuit Father, Nicolaus 
Knermkowsky. This I'alse Dmitri, brought into a Jesuit college 
in Livonia, was there educated in the Catholic religion, and no 
doubt at the same time instructed us to the part he was required 
to play, as testified, at least, the impartial 'riman in the history 
of his times. After tliis individual had be(!n properly schooled, 
the Jesuits then presonted him to their true friend and patron, 
the Wojewode of Sandomir, Mniszcck, and contrived to allure 
the latter completely by u promise of nnu'riage between his 
daughter Marina and the new comer. In this way the Wojewode 
was at once induced to recognise the impostor as the veritable 
Dmitri, and by reason of his powerful influence, as well as by 
the still greater interest of the Jesuits, they succeeded in gaining 
over to the side of the pretender not only the King Sigis- 
mund III., but also most of the Polish Tiobility; so much so, 
that Mniszeck was enabled, in the autumn of 1003, to collect 
together a lai'ge army wiih the view of fighting, in the interest 
of his son-in-law, against the Czar Boris. The war began in the 
spring of the year, and out of hatred to the stern Boris, not a 
few of the Russians came over to the invading pretender. 

In the course of twelve months, then, matters advanced so 
far that the possessor of the Russian throne might well see in 
prospect his decisive discomfiture, and in order to secure the 
succession for his only son Pcodor, who was beloved by the 
Russians, he ended bis life by taking poison. Feodor was, as 
a matter of fact, made Ozar, but about two months id'torwards, 
during an unfortunate battle, ho was taken prisoner by the 
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victorious Dmitri and forthwith strangled. The latter then made 
his entry into Moscow in great trium|)h, and with the utmost 
pomp ciiusel himself to he crowned hhiiperor. 

Who could now exult more than tlie Jesuits? Their great 
coup had proved suceesaful, and the lidae Demetrius, who had 
given his [u-omise that they should l>e domiciled throughout 
the whole of Russia in the event of his protendership proving 
successful, now sat upon tlio golden throne of the Kremlin. 
Dmitri V., as ho called himself, in fact, tiow proceeded to 
take stops to fulfil his promise, and built for his advisers 
and protectors a magnificent eollegi; in Moscow. He also 
replied to I’ope Paul V., with whom he now entered into 
correspondence, tlmt his intention was to make the Catholic 
religion su])remc throughout Russia, if he were only allowed 
the time requisite to overcome the prejudices of his subjects. 
Ciroumstnnees were now, in short, highly favourable to them, 
and the Order of Jesus began to dream that they were already 
masters of the whole of Russia. The goddess of fortune, 
coming so suddenly, was, however, suecocaled as unexpectedly 
by misfortune. Dmitri had searcely established himself on the 
throne a year and a half when, at the beginning of the year 
1G()7. just oil the very day that ho was scdemniiiing his marriage 
with Marina daughter of the Wcqowodi' of Samlomir, an insur¬ 
rection broke out, and the people, led on by Prince Wasili 
Schuiski, proceeded to storm tlic Kremlin. Dmitri and his 
Poles, indeed, fought valiantly, hut numbers soon provailcd, 
and Dmitri himself fell under the blows of Wasili Schuiski, 

Thus did his government come to a quick termination, and 
at the same time, as may bo well understood, thei’o was also an 
end of the e.'iistenco of the Josuits in Russia, as Wasili hunted 
thi-m as well as the Poles out of the country, and lionoeforth 
the Greek rtligion remained for centuries predominant through¬ 
out this great Empire. 

1 have now biought to a clo.so the prolonged chapters upon 
the sway of tlie Jesuits in Asia, Africa, America, and Europe, 
and it only rernnins to express a hope that the reader has not 
become wenry in following my statements. Small, indeed 
almost impel cept ible, was the beginning ; but immeasurably groat 
almost ovi'i'i owcring, in fact, vvas the uhiniate result. A hundred 
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years after the foundation of the Order, its General ruled as 
absolute monarch in all parts of the world, and the different 
kingdoms of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America lay at his feet 
divided into provinces. Over each province was placed a pro¬ 
vincial, as lieutenant of the General, and every month it was 
the duty of this provincial to send in his report to his General. 
The rectors of colleges as well as the superiors of residences, 
and the professors and heads of seminaries and novitiates, along 
with the lenders of missions, had to do so likewise; and from 
these thousands of rejjorts the General was in possession of the 
most accurate information regarding all that was going on in 
the world. Moreover, by means of the Father Confessors at 
the various Courts, he was initiated into all the secrets of these 
latter, and he was, indeed, bettor informed respecting them 
than even the respective ministers themselves. One chief thing 
to bo guarded against, however, was that none of these tale¬ 
bearers should prove false to him, and on that account each 
one of them was provided witli an assistant who was also in 
direct communication with the General; and this control was so 
precise, that each of the above-mentioned provincials, rectors, 
superiors, or whatever other office might happen to be held by 
those in high positions among the sons of Loyola, had to be 
careful to report nothing but the exact truth. The con¬ 
sequence was, that the Society of Jesus, at the height of its 
prosperity, could bo likened to nothing better than to a huge 
net, which extended itself all over the world, the cords whereof 
were all collected into the hands of the General; in this net 
the greater part of mankind tumbled about, just ns fish when 
the fisherman draws the meshes together closer and closer. 
However great, then, any king or monarch might consider him¬ 
self, he was but a weak vessel compared to the General of the 
Society of Jesus; it was therefore said of Claudio Aquaviva, 
who governed the Order between the years l.'iBl and 1615, that 
he once exclaimed, “Why are there not regions beyond the 
stars, that one might be able to conquer other worlds than that 
pertaining to earth ? " 
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THE vow Ol' CMAS'l’I’l’V 



MOTTO; 


Komnit die Trou vor dor Jcauiten ITam 
So Bagt rnanu ihr ; der Wirth aei aus; 

Koinmt die Weialicit gezogeu dafiir, 

Fitid’t die zugeacliloaaeu die Thfir; 

Jiommt iiuoht uiid Elir dioaolbe Straaa , 

Sio muaaeu alsbaid furbaaa; 

Kornint Oluiateuliob' uiid wiir’ ['em oiii 
So will Niomaud ihr Thorwart aaiu; 

Koiomt Waiirlioit und klopft aa, 

So uiiiaa aio auaaou bleiben atahn; 

Koinmt Goreolitigkoit vor daa Thor, 

So lindet aio Ketteii uad Itiegol vor; 

Kornmt abor daa 'VVeiliavolk hergeloffea. 

So atoliuu ilim alia Thiireii offoii. 

Drum Joder komra’ uad achan’ ouch Oij, 

Ilior iat die Dock’ ouoli abgezogon ; 

Dio Wahrluiit hat nun dargethaii, 

Wio ihr bia jozt die Wolt botroteii. 

Man keiint die Sodomiteroi, 

Die ihr vuriibt ill eureii Schulen ; 

Docli wor mag moldcii ohna Scheu 
Eur fiiiidhaf uimatiirlich Bullion. 

O Sohlaiigenzucht 1 O Natterbrutl 
Dio Wittwoii, die euch aiiid zu Willen, 

Gcnngen nicht? Audi iiicht die Gkith, 

Die ihr mit Hoiiuou pllegt zu atilh ii? 

Aus ditm “ Jesuiter-fpif.ofi,'- 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE OLD ADAM UNDER THE MASK OP HOLINESS. 



[TIuh hook lias lieou aomowliat modifiwl tovcuJorit jireseiitabUi to English 
roadcrfi. Oii/i chapter has, iiiihiud, boon omittoil i/i extuitso; ovun with theso 
alterations, tliiii' 1.1 is much which would have been bettor omitted, were it not 
that it has not been deemed right to sacrifico oiitiroly historical accuracy 
at the shriiui of morality and jiroyriuty.] 


I wotii.D willingly liiivc sliroutiwl thin cluipter, or, indeed, tho 
entire book, in tlie mantle of niglit, ns the theme of which it 
treats is not sncli as to enable anyone to dilate on it with 
any degree of pleasure; but, before eveiything, truth must 
have precedenee, and, moreover, how can one form a proper 
judgment of the real character of the Order of Jesus, if this 
side of their ways and doings bo not brought before the judg¬ 
ment-seat of public opinion i* I mean that side of the question 
relating to matters connected witli morality. But, further, it 
would undoubtedly have been the case that the sous of Loyola, 
as in ilie first period of their existence, would have been looked 
upon in quite a different light, bad it not been possible to break 
down quickly the gigantic tower of Jesuit power and inlluenoe, 
of the immensity of which 1 bavo given a description in the 
former book, and bad revelations as to the true state of the 
fouudatioiis upon ■which the fabric rested licen excluded from 
consideration. On this account ray lustorical description of the 
.Jesuits wc uld have been very incomplete bad I, from a feeling of 
delicacy, omitted the book concerning the “ Morality of the 
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Society of Jesus/' nnd spared the reader from becoming 
acquainted with facts which must fill him with disgust as well 
as abhorrence. On the otlier hand, I shall proceed to make 
mention of oven the most reprehensible matters, in such a way 
as not to soil my hands, and, moreover, it must bo permitted to 
me to make my doacriplions with as much brevity as possible. 

“It wore much to be desired," said the holy Basilius, the 
great founder of Eastern monkdom, “ that all those who take 
upon themselves the ‘ vow of chastity,' should completely renounce 
all worldly pleasures, and have nothing whatever to do with 
the senses, hut bo entirely released from them altogether; but, 
unfortunately, let such persons do what they will, they still find 
that, after all, they are but men, and cannot completely banish 
from themselves at all times the feelings incident to frail 
mortality." The truth of this proposition is acknowledged by all 
celobntes, whether they be monks, nuns, or ordinary ecclesiastics, 
and priests have to undergo frequent severe battles with them¬ 
selves in this respect. Many, feeling themselves valiant, have 
subdued their passions by starving, and other means ; but 
by far the greater majority have found themselves unable to 
conquer their natural inclinations, and have thus sinned just 
as other children of Adam and Eve. So, by degrees, vice got 
the upper hand in tlie cloisters as well as among the ordinary 
priesthood, and, at the lime of the Reformation, the whole of the 
Catholic clergy, and all appertaining thereto, were sunk in the 
deepest mire of iniquity. They were regarded on all sides with 
reprobation ; and in this consisted the reason, ns I have already 
above observed, why the Reformation made such gigantic strides. 
The sons of Loyola were only too well aware of this, and, on 
that account, strove to place themselves in marked contrast with 
the monks and ordinary clergy. Their own good sense told them 
that It would be an impossibility for them to obtain the smallest 
influence among Christian humanity as long as they gave way to 
such vices as prevailed among the other tonsured classes; and, 
on the other hand, they might, indeed, feel it to be certain that it 
would aslonisli the world, and be a marvellous example to the 
priests, if they succeeded in establishing for themselves a reputation 
for such purity of morals as could bo boasted of by an Anthony, 
Tachonius, or Basilius. It must, therefore, at all times, be the 
great aim and endetivour of the Order to gain such a reputation, 
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and, from ti e days of Ignatius onwards, all Generals issued the 
strictest orders in referenco thereto. For this reason appeared 
the orders ‘ that in passing through the streets, the sons of 
Loyola shou ld walk along casting on the ground downcast looks, 
and especially turning their eyes away from any daughter of Fvo 
they might happen to meet." Further, should a woman knock at 
their door, tlicy \vere enjoined “ not to ojien it, but the door-kcepor 
should send her away with as few words as possible." Should a 
woman desire the survicea of a J‘’atlier (lonl'cs.sor, “ she must bo 
directed to go into a eliuvch, and there must ho proceed. Tho 
Father must, on the other hand, hold his conversation with her 
through a grating, as wcdl as with his face turned away from her; 
moreover, another brother should always be standing at some 
little distance olf, in order to observe what wont on, but not so 
near as to overhear, so that nothing else than tho confession 
should be allowed to take place. Sliould a case at any time 
occur, where a sinful daughter of Kvo entered a college or 
profess-lioiise, with tho object of visiting any Father, in spite of 
all jirocautions to tho contrary, then a lay-brother should imme¬ 
diately lead her out by the Iniud, while the door-keeper collected 
the dust upon which she had trodden and tlirew it out at the 
door, in order tliat none of the other members might be 
contaminated with its contact." Sucii wf.'i'i; tho strict directions 
given by tbo G( nerals for tbe guidance of members in relation to 
tho conduct which ought to bo piusuo<l by them in referenco to 
the weaker sex ; and, as blind obedience was their first rule, 
those dircciions were imperatively to be observed. It was 
delightful, indeed, to notice how chastely the Fathers conducted 
tbeinsclves with their eyes, ears, longue, and hands, just as if 
they had not been horn of woman; and they bolmvcd ihcmsclves, 
even to the most beautiful and youngest oroaturos, as if they had 
been blind \ml dumb. It soemod, indeed, as if they iiad sworn 
the deepest hatred to tho whole class, and, when oompolled to 
speak to a woman in public, they did so with sueli a disdainful 
air, as to make it appear tliat they looked upon the whole of tho 
dauglit.crs (f Five ns lost crontnri.'s in God’s sight, and sure of 
eternal damnation. Was there any wonder, then, under such 
cireumstnnees, that Christendom should become full of tho fame 
of the Jesuits, and even that they should he reverenced by many 
as almost saiiit i ? Great care was also zealously taken by them 
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to promnlgnte ovcrywlicro this repute, and to cause the common 
people completely to be carried away by reading the tales de¬ 
scribing the strict innocence of the pious Fathers. Their virtue 
being thus so great, and the praises which they gave themselves 
so highly sung, they, of course, stood in most extraordinary 
favour with the Virgin Mary, who testified this by manifestations 
given by her to certain members among them Therc3 thus 
appeared to Father Jlcraldus in broad daylight, in St. Paul’s 
Ghurch in Rome, an angel from heaven, bringing, together with 
many salutations from the Mother of God, a girdle which 
possessed the property of immediately removing all impure 
thoughts from the minds of those who simply touched it. 
For this reason Bcraldus was obliged, by order of the General, 
to out up the wonderful ornament into small pieces, in order that 
these fragments might bo distributed among the Jesuit Colleges 
as far as they could go; and, wherever such fragment was to be 
found, no transgression, as regards mornhty, could ever occur, 
but perfect paradisiacal innocence reigned ! 

To another member of tho Order, Father Julius, who in the 
year l.OSS was Professor in tho Collegium Komanura, there 
appeared every night a wonderfully beautiful maiden who played 
v(!ry delightfully on the lute, and solicited him to make love to 
her. Tho Father, in his distress, eomplained to the Rector, who 
advised him to get up and flog himself as soon ns tho maiden 
made her appearance, until she had vanished. The Father, of 
course, followed this advice at once, and the next night 
flogged himself so uiirneroifully that his blood ran in 
streams. Upon this tho innidcn censed to play, and said to 
him in a sweet voice, “ Oh, pious Fatlier, I come from tho 
Virgin Mary, who has sent me to put you to tho proof. As, 
however, you have gnlhiiitly fought and gallantly conquered, 
behold, therefore, take this garland of purity, which the Holy 
Mother of God sends to you to enable you to remain as constant 
as you have hitherto been, in order that you may receive the 
unwitherablo crown of everlasting life at a future time, amid 
the choir of clinste and pure virgins.” With these words, she 
vanished, and was no more seen. She, however, loft behind 
her the garland, which consisted of clifFereiit kinds of wonder¬ 
fully beautiful flowers, possessing precisely the same pro¬ 
perties as the girdle of Father lluraldus. Out of reverence, 
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Itowevor, for the Virf»in Mary, anrl ns the flowers were so very 
beautiful, it was not divided in pieces, but was placed among 
other holy relics of which the Order of .lesiis, later on, had to 
boast, and there it always remained in its over-enduring pristine 
freshness. Very many similar stories now bisiarae current, in 
each of which the sons of Loyola wore represented as truly 
supernatural beings, only to be compared to the Archangels 
Michael, Gabri< l, and Raphael. Indeed, one of these little 
books of self-praise* affirms that the Order of Jesus had over¬ 
come all improper tendencies, and, on that account, whenever 
a member o! the same lay on his doalb-bed, Jesus Christ in 
person came to his bed-side in order to take the soul of the 
dying one into l lis keeping. Yet, the more the Jesuits loaded 
themselves with praises, the more general became the opinion 
which, even in the first century of their existence, was held 
here and there, that all this was deceptive and merely out¬ 
ward—in fact, only a pretence of holiness. “Their downcast 
looks,” it was said, “ when they happi ned to pass the weaker 
sex, thoir conremptuous style of conversation when in the 
company of females, in fine, their whole behaviour, as if they 
were never touched by the failings of mankind—all ibis was 
merely put on in order to doceuve the world, while secretly and 
in private they were no bettor than their fellow-creatures; and 
this, indeed, without the smallest (|nalms of conscience, as 
they have their own peculiar principles of morality, and laugh 
in their sleeve, holding the idea that God has favours for those 
who castigate their flesh.” Such opinions became prevalent 
very soon, not with the many, indeed, but only among a few; 
tlioso few, however, gave themselves the trouble to watch very 
particularly the mode of life among tlie Jesuits, and the con- 
seqncneo of this was that many things came to light, through 
which their worst surmises became confirmed. 

Let us hear, for instance, what took place among them in 
1560 at Monte Pulciano, a small town in 'I’li.scany. They had 
there founded a college derived from charitable contributions, 
wbieb tliey readily obtained; and hardly bad the building, together 
with its adjoining ebureb, beoi erected, than all flocked to their 
confessionals. The Lathers especially knew how to get the 

• This domiucat bears tho title :—Imniin primo ,Scr.nU Socie.tatis Jem, 
i,e. a picture ol tire Society of Jesus in tho lirst century of its existence. 
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female inhabitants of Monte Pulciano into their power, and 
maidens, as well as married women, confessed to them with the 
most amiable candour. In this manner, several tender relation¬ 
ships sprung up between the Father Confessors and their fair 
confes,saut8; but both parties so contrived to conceal this that, 
although it was here and there whispered that something was 
going wrong, still, for a long time everything remained con¬ 
cealed, until at last the jealousy of one old maid let out the 
secret. The Rector of the College, called John Gombard, re¬ 
ceived visits at the same time from two sisters, an elder and a 
younger one, and llrst lavished Ids attentions pretty equally 
between them. Latterly, however, he more especially favoured 
the younger of them ; thereupon the elder became so enraged 
that she revealed the whole proceedings to their brother. 
He nt once forbade his two sisters to have any dealings 
with the Rector, cither in the confessional or out of it, and 
at the same time made a complaint to the Bishop; the latter, 
moreover, unexpectedly caused a domiciliary search to be made 
in the College, when a quantity of gallant love-letters were dis¬ 
covered wbicli had been exchanged between the Jesuits and 
their female confessants. It was at tlio same time noised abroad 
that one of the pious Fatlicrs had been more than usually in¬ 
discreet, while the misd(;ods of some others amongst their initnher 
became the theme of general eouversation. 

This, of course, had the efi'eot of setting all Monte Pulciano 
in such an uproar that the Jesuit College was very nearly taken 
by storm. The people, however, thought better of it, and left 
the punishment of the guilty to the Episcopal See, which at 
once instituted a searching inquiry. Rector Gombard, however, 
did not wait for tliis, but took flight under cover of night, and 
the General Layne/. at once expelled him from the Order. 
Nothing, however, was done to the rest of the Fathers, unless 
their transfer to other colleges bo looked upon as a punish¬ 
ment, that of Monte Pulciano being closed, because the inhabi¬ 
tants withdrew all their support and ceased to have any relations 
with the occupants thereof. 

This was, indeed, an ugly circiiitistance, but still worse and 
more vile stories followed, and obtftiiied currency, like wildlire, 
over the whole civilised world, so that the Society had much 
difficulty in defending itself against the evil reports which over- 
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whelmed it, 'I'Ihih, the tide of Kiither Miijotius mid Ids fair i tn- 
fessiint, till femnlo miller of Azonay, near Honrges, wiki in 
everyliody’s month, and, indeed, a parlieiilar hroelniro alioiit thiH 
seandal made its ap|u;ariinea; in the year 1570. Still greater 
indignation was aronsod when the .lesuits endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent that tlic relation of their hrother with the miller maid was 
only that of a father towards his ehild. Satirical sqnih.s now 
appeared on the suhject, the most cutting of which was that 
piiblishe.d in tin year IGIO, under the title of “ Address of thanks 
from the butter dealers of J'nris to MoiiHieiir Conrhonson, the 
panegyrist of the Society of dosus." It then heoiirno public 
that the Father I’eter (tiiIcks, Hector of the ( 'ollege of Hordemix, 
kept a private journal, wherein he preserved a list of his fair 
confcssnnts, and noted at tlio same time the happy hours he 
had passed in their company. In a similar way it came to light 
that Father fronton Gadiuita, Tleclor of tlio (Jollege at h’ontan, 
and liis snooossor in ofliee, Peter, passed every day in l.ho week 
in the eoinpmiy of ladiea, solceted out of the most distinguished 
in the town, being in the habit of shutting themselves up 
with them for four or five hours together during the day. 

The following oases may bo also noticed:—A woman of 
Poitiers, living a life of luxury, re])reHented bersolf, during fully 
ten years, as siek, and sent alternately every day for fntliors 
Bonnet and Danceron, while slio smilingly dcelared tliat tlioso 
two pious Fatlicrs were the best sobieers she had ever met 
wil.h for her ailment. 

father Galozin, Professor of tlio College of Met/., sne- 
coeded at length, partly liy jiersuHsion and partly by force, in 
triumphing over the sernples of the daughter of the royal 
Governor, hut as he was not snftloiently careful, the pair of 
lovers were surprised on ono oceiision, tlio conseqnonoe being 
that the Governor, in bis fury, caused the ears of the seducer to 
bo cut olf. 

Father Gilherl; Hnssow, who hail been sent as secret agent of 
the Order to the town of Niiriiek, conceived snob an attachment 
for a washer wonnin that, taking him i’or nothing more than a 
Catholic priest, she found herself compelled, witli the view of 
saving her reputation, to deimiiul that ho should marry her. 
The Fatlior, of eoiirsc, was unable to griitify her in this respect, 
and the iifli ir at once came before the law courts ; hut the 
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cunning Jesuit—monej' and persuasive words effect much— 
brought to the front a woodcutter, vvlio took upon himself the 
responsibility which should have devolved upon the pious Father. 
The scandal to which he had given rise did not injure the good 
Father in the eyes of his auperiors, and the General in Rome 
rather approved of his sagacity, and afterwards advanced him to 
the post of Provincial of the Upper Rhine provinces. 

Father Johann llelvoss, who had for twenty years excited 
religious fervour in tin; town of l.unoville by his pathetic 
preaching, allowed hiinaelf to bo surprised with a notoriously 
profligate person, in a bath at the mineral spring of Sundgau, 
to which he had betaken himself for an ailment of the breast, 
and on that aecount had to implore pardon on his knees from 
the Provincial Boer. 

Father Oliva, Profiissor at tlio College of Valencia, repre¬ 
sented a peasant girl, whoso full bosom had inspired in him a 
violent passion, to be his nearest relative, and hired a room for 
her in the neighbourhood of tho colloge; ho visited her there, 
giving out that ho had family business with her connected with 
an inheritance, and not infreipiontly passed many hours with 
her, in order, as he expressed it, to exorcise discipline over her, 
as she was not sufficiently adva.nced in ))ioty! 

Stephan Petiot, the Provincial of ffnienne, obtained for bim- 
self the reputation of being one of the most holy of men, and 
when he preaiihod in the principal church belonging to the 
Order, the space was found to be far too small to contain all tho 
worshippers wlio thronged to listen to him. This, however, did 
not prevent liim from boconiing violently enamoured of a nut- 
brown maid, and persuading her to assume the disguise of a 
peasant boy in order to enable her to gain access into the 
college. In tliis disguise the girl now paid the Father frequent 
visits, and as often as she caino lie shut himself up with her for 
hours together: this, latterly, however, did not satisfy him, Imt 
he got her placed as his servant, and had her to wait upon him 
day and night. This went on during several months, and pro¬ 
bably the matter might have continued for some time longer 
undiscovered, had not the woman possessed a tongue. But, 
being induced by sickness to speak, the girl revealed the 
whole affair to licr former Father Confessor, Nathaniel Siohard, 
and he, of course, took care that an end should he put to tho 
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matter bofoff) it should come to the knowledge of the world. 
Nothing, however, happened to Stephan Fctiot, except that he 
was warned to bo more oireiinispeet for the future, ns, had such 
a scandal hecomo puhlic, the whole Society of Jesus might have 
sustained tha doopest injury. 

We learn that Father Coprevitiiis, I’rohissor nt the College of 
Griitz, occasioned an unmarried young lady belonging to the 
Court of the Archduko Charles to get into disgrace, and that 
eoneorning this a terrible disturbance took place among the 
cavaliers and ladies of this pious Hapshiirgor. But the fellow 
brethren of Ooprevitius neither lost their senses nor presence of 
mind, for tlic Hector of tlic university merely sent the erring 
sheep with a commis.sion to an old friend of the Order, the 
occupant of the Lubian Bishopric in Siiain, of tho name of 
Thomas Cremiiis, who retained tho fallen brotlier on tho occa¬ 
sion entirely for himself. Tho lady, however, was under the 
necessity of making a four years’ journey, travelling about tho 
dilforent baths, after which she returned again to the Court, ns 
fresh and brisk as ever, just as if nothing whatever had taken 
place. And as for tho erring professor's offspring, one of tho 
Fathers took eharge of it immediately after its birth, and nothing 
was hoard afterwards as to what had become of it. 

I could still continue to give hundreds of such instances 
on the part of the .Icsuits, or rather thousands;* it must, 
however, be observed, that only a very few of such crimes 
among members of tho Order ever became known, as the first 
care among the Jesuits was to conceal all that occurred, which 
was done with such skill that it should not reach the ears of 
the people. A sin perpetrated was a purely accidental affair. 
The princi]) d thing was the publication of the scandal, tho blame 
cast thend)) on the Order, which, by the notoriety of every such 
crime, must have the mantle of holiness in which it enveloped 
itself duma.'ed considerably. On this account care was taken 
not to awaken ]mblie attention by the [iiinishment of such fail¬ 
ings. They contented themselves witli tlie private censure of 
the party, or his removal to another sphere of action, in order to 

* I recorntr oiul to anyone wishiiif* to inform himfiolf on this subject the 
book ontitlod, Iliai'dra <Ut i\ La Chai&ajJi'tiuilintl (htn/vasmi du Roi Louis XIV., 
conti'.Yiant les u tivu^aviUs ies p/tm secretes de .w. vie, .ses amours avec plusieurs 
davifs de ia piemin fi tpialite, ct./es (Ufrealdett aventures tjui lui sont (irnvees duns 
(e cours de ses pdlanivrieHy *2 voIk. 
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put a stop to any talk about the iryitter. Should, perchance, 
tlie affair come iiniler judicial cognizance, they never rested 
UTitil the accused momlii;r was cleared, as the world must on no 
account be allowed to feast its eyes on the humiliation of a 
brother of the Order ! The best proof that the Jesuits were in 
the habit of acting in tins way, may be gathered from the 
following couple of stories, the first of which occurred at Sala¬ 
manca at the beginning of the l7th century :— 

hhithor Mena was hold there in great estimation, as well owing 
to his mode of life, which resembled that of the holy martyrs, as 
by the surpassing gift of eloquence with which he was endowed. 
Tn appearance ho was pale and haggard, with eyes deeply sunk 
in his head. Ilia gait indicated the deepest humility, aiid his 
simple aspect dis])laycd a modesty which was the admiration of 
all. But when he stooil in the pulpit and thundered against the 
depravity of the world sunk in iniquity, such fire proceeded out 
of his mouth that all his listeners shook with emotion, and a 
visible quaking of despair seized upon the hearts of even the 
most obdurate. Under such remarkable circumstances, it was 
not to be wondered at that many of the inhabitants of Salamanca 
chose Father Mona to bo their Father Confessor, and more 
especially the female sex thronged to him from the highest 
classes to the lowest. Now, among the fair confossants there also 
happened to be a very beautiful maiden of striking appearance, 
whose understanding, however, did not at all correspond with 
her bodily attractions, and, as she was generally regarded as n 
kind of simpleton, Fiiiher Mena, whose heart was inspired with a 
glowing desire of obtaining possession of this charming being, 
hoped to be able to turn this circumstance to his advan¬ 
tage. After, then, he had properly prepared the maid, who 
came to him every week for confjssion, he at length proceeded 
further with his project, and explained to her that God had 
ordered him in a revelation, with a view to the completion of 
his sanctity, to take upon himself the sacrament of marj-iage 
with her. Whatever good reasons the Father might have given, 
however, in support of his proposal, and notwitlistanding the 
credence the lady gave to almost every word he uttered, she 
was so terrified by such a proposition that she was at once 
seized with a desire to make her way out of the confessional. 
He, however, succeeded by honeyed words in preventing her 
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from doing so, and rcprescntod to hor that her reputation 
would in no way sulfer any injury from this projootod marriage 
ordered by God, as ho, andor another name, possessed a small 
setllemont, in whicli they might meet midisUirbod, and that not 
less care would ho taken to preserve secrecy in the event of her 
confinement. If she still cherished any doubts in her mind, 
proceeded he, with calculated slyness, regarding the necessity of 
complying with this command of God, she always had it in her 
power to consult one or other of the learned divines belonging 
to the nnivei'sity ; but, on the other baud, it would be nocessury 
for her to preserve the most profound silence towards the laity 
and secular community, as she would oilierwise draw down the 
anger of heaven upon her. With these representations the 
first fears of the chaste maiden wore, u|> to this point, overcome, 
and after the t'onfessor had mentioned to her a couple of 
Fathers of his acquaintance with whom she might take counsel, 
she left the church, partially convinced that she was destined by 
God to be n ndered holy in the world by a secret marriage with 
Father Mena. 

What now, then, took place? As soon as the beauty 
had left, llio Father hastened to the two theologians with 
whom she might take advice, and roprosontod to them that ho 
had a very conscientious oonfessaiit to deal with, who would 
only follow his instructions after other learned men should 
express themselves as favourable to the necessity of her doing 
so. He then asked his colleagues whether they had any reason 
to distrust him, or whether he had not given proof of his ability 
for instruction in matters of conscionco, derived from the practice 
of many years. Seeing this to bo the case, and ns he liad proved 
it to be so by tlio mode of life which he had hitherto followed, 
he hinted tliat his colleagues need not, therefore, go into any 
details, but merely counsel tho maiden to follow implicitly 
everything recommended by Father Mena, This the two 
theologians most willingly agreed to do, as they knew their 
companion to be a very straightforward man, besides being 
regarded as tlio best preacher of morality in Salamanca. 
When, then, sho came to them for advice, and from a sense of 
shame did not know what words to make use of in expressing 
herself, they declared to her that whatever was proposed by 
Father Mena was certain to bo right and good, and on that 
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acootint she ought without hesitation to follow implicitly 
any advice given by him. There was thus no longer 
any doubt remaining in tlie mind of the poor deluded fool, 
80 on the next oeeiision when she came to him for con¬ 
fession he learned, to his inmost joy and satisfaction, that she 
was now fully prepared to follow the will of God. He then 
uttered a benediction on himself together with her, by the most 
truly blasphemous ceremonies, and they both at once withdrew 
to the above-mentioned retreat, where they lived together for a 
very lengthened period. 

During all this time Father Mona continued to attend to his 
spiritual duties, and busied himself cspeeially in preaching with 
such zeal and fervour that his great reputation went on increasing 
year by year. At last, by some unlucky accident, the profound 
secret of tliis disgraceful relationship came to light, and then 
the Holy Inquisition got bold of tho errant couple, who were 
at once convoyed to tho prisons of the Inquisition in Valladolid. 
The woman now, on the very first examination, made a full con¬ 
fession, and as thus tlie base conduct of Father Mena was brought 
to light, in all its enormity, everyone believed that the Society 
of Jesus would at once expel the mangy slieop out of tho Order 
ns a reprobate, for the protection of its purity. Such, how¬ 
ever, was not at all the case, but, ou the contrary, the Society 
espoused the cause of their member with such zeal as to pro¬ 
duce the greatest astonishment regarding the matter. The 
Jesuits, however, well knew the reason why, and the result 
showed that they had rightly calculated. As this scandalous 
story now caused such a commotion all over Spain, and, 
indeed, elsewhere, the idea might take hold of men’s minds that 
all the members of the Order were more or less profligate, 
and saints merely in uppearauoe, and, therefore, cost what it 
might. Father Mena must bo cleared from all imputations. A 
physician, tlierefore, was bribed by a large sum of money to 
declare that the simple woman was a complete fool, and this 
worthy doctor administered to the poor creature a sleeping 
draught of such potency that site never awoke again. At the 
same time the Provincial obtained from another physician a 
certificate that Father Mena was so dangerously ill that a further 
detention in the prisons of the Inquisition must bring about 
his certain death. Provided with this certificate, tho Society, 
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which was iit tiint time ftlmost all-poworfiil at the Court of 
Spnin, propos(;(l tlial Menu uliiuild bo brouglit into tlio Jesuit 
College in order tliiit bo should be botti.'r atteiulcd to, but, of 
course, only until such time us bis bciiltb should be re-esta¬ 
blished. Ii! this respect, however, the liupiisitioii took such 
precautions that several of its officials were appointed to 
accompany iiiiri, who were instructed never to lose sight of the 
patient. To all appearance Mena now became daily weaker, so 
much 80 , indood, that the odieials fully expected his decease. 
They were consequently iK)t at all surprised one day, when 
engaged at their dinner—and the .Jesuits took care to feed them 
right well—to find that all the bells of the college commenced 
to ring, thereby announcing the death of the poor jiatieiit, and, 
ns may bo well imagined, they did not hasten to make any 
inspection -rf the corp.se, except for form’s sake, some hours 
later, in order to enable thorn to make a i'oport to their chief; 
and ns they then found the Father lying in his colfin in Jesuit 
attire, they i.ook tlieir departur(! from the college to convey the 
news of hit death to their General. The Father, however, was 
by no means (load ; quite the reverso, indeed, for as soon as the 
officials had left ho got out of his coffin, and after the death 
colour with which ho had been painted was washed off, they put 
him, widl di.iguised, on a quiek-going mule, whicli soon conveyed 
him out of the. country to G(!nou. In the coffin they laid a 
wax figure, made to resemble him as muoh ns possible, which 
was also dressed in Jesuit costmue, and the buriid then took 
placir with much pomp In this manner the Society contrived 
to put a sp(!edy termination to the trial that had been instituted ; 
and, of course, it was everywhere given out that the whole com 
plaiut had arisen merely from the diseasial imagination of a 
demented p( rsoii, as there never had existed a more holy man 
than the much-maligned Father .Mena. 

The second affair whieli 1 wish to relate ueourj'od in the town 
of Granada also in Spain, in wliieli the .Tesuits possessed a very 
beautiful ci liege, with large properties and (mdowments attached 
thereto. Among the latter tlierc happened to bo a pretty landed 
estate in the village of Oaparuzena, the management of which 
was entrust ’d to Father Ibdthasar des Kois. 'I'his latter, how¬ 
ever, fell i’l love, it seems, with the wife of a. peasant of 
the place, a very robust woman of Aoll-dcveloped figure and 
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warm tomporamont. It was not very fliflicnlt, therefore, lor the 
Father to overcome her scruples, and, in order to carry his 
wishes into effect niidistiirhed, he appoint(;d the peasant to be 
steward, with a considerable salary. Thereupon the peasant 
was, of course, greatly delighted, and several months elapsed 
before he discovered the reason why the Father had favoured 
him so highly. The other people in the village had bettor eyes, 
liowovor, and at length made the peasant aware of the state of 
the ease. lie, therefore, at once spoke about it to the Father, 
who denied all this as a pure calnmny, and the woman, who 
was much flattered with the attentions of the holy man, 
confirjncd all that he said. The peasant was pacified, but 
only for the moment, as the thorn of jealousy had sunk 
deeply into his heart, and he was therefore resolved to make 
oertain of the matter. One day, therefore, when the Father 
was expected from Granada, he wont out very early into the 
fields, tolling his wife at the same time to give him something 
cold to take with him to eat, as his occupation would not admit 
of his return homo until late in the evening. The woman 
joyfully did what he told her, and then i)laced herself at the 
window in order to look out for the beloved Father, whom she 
expected to make his appearance within a few hours. The 
peasant, on the other hand, sauntered about, not, however, to go 
to the fields, as he had said, but to return home again after a 
short time by a bye-path, when he slipped quietly into the house 
by a baek'door, and equally quietly ho went inside and hid 
himself, waiting to see what happened. Shortly afterwards the 
holy man arrived, whereupon the infuriated husband sprang out 
and stabbed the pair with a knife with which he had previously 
provided himself for the purpose. The Father was killed on 
the spot, and the woman also died shortly afterwards; she 
lived, however, long enough to make a full confession to a 
neighbour who had been quickly called in. The situation in 
which she was found with the Father completely justified the 
peasant, according to Spanish law, in vindicating his sullied 
honour with the dagger. He thought so, at least, and so did 
the secular oourt before which the affair was first brought, and 
whicli, after hearing the evidence of the neighbour, found the 
peasant not guilty. The Jesuit College in Granada, however, 
was anything but satisfied with this judgment being unable to 
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enduro tlio igrunniiiy attaching to them, in that one of its 
incinhers liiol llius rigfiMiilly met with his death by the dagger; 
and the lltctor urgently petitioned at once, therefore, for a 
new iinpiiry, on the ground tliat the first had been conducted 
with partiality. He also personally betook himself to the 
spot, .‘leooniiianicd by a notary from Granada, and oven, after all 
that had alr aidy taken place, ondeavonrod, by means of presents, 
promises, and threats, to bring over to their side the people 
who had in ilie first instance given evidence against the deceased 
Father. They, in this way, Hucceeded with not a few, the final 
result being that those persons at once contradicted all the 
evidence tiny had previously given. Thoso, liowever, who wore 
opposed to them, in the face of this strong contradiction, 
admitted that t.hcy, at least, could no longer recollect with 
certainty, and, oonsccjuently the offence was made out to be at 
least doubtf il. In addition to this, the Ih etor, by his generosity, 
obtained new witnesses, who at once swore that Father Balthasar 
was a most holy man, wliom no one ovct saw engaged in any 
other way than praying, with his rosary in his hands, and that, 
therefore, the story of his proceedings with the deceased must 
be rejected as perfect nonsense, as shi! had long passed her 
first youth—-she was not quite twenty-eight—and consequently 
must ho looked upon us an old woman. 'These and similar 
declarations wore collected by the Hector with much zeal, and 
the notary carefully committed them to paper, and thus the 
matter advanced so far that this evidence was laid before a new 
court of inv estigation, and the severe punishment of the murderer 
demanded. It still, however, remained a matter of doubt 
whether the bribed witnesses would have stood their ground, as 
the sorely-pressed peasant requested that he might be confronted 
with them face to face; in conseiiuence of this, it was suggested 
to the poor man, by some one professing friendship, that the 
best thing hi; could do would bo for him quickly to make him¬ 
self scarce, as he would doubtless be hanged as a convicted 
murderer. The mari, from fear, followed this advice, and as his 
disappearance was silently facilitated, ho made his escape quite 
undetected, while, as ho had thus gone away under suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances the Jesuits triumphantly exclaimed that the guilt of 
the man was as clear as daylight, as consciousness of this had 
induced him to take to fliglit. 'This cry they repeated so often 
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that they nt length succeeded in bringing over even the judges 
to their views; in short, they carried the matter so far that, 
supported by their false witnesses, the poor peasant, betrayed by 
such villainy, was presumed to ho proved guilty, and condemned 
“ in contumaciam, " to the halter. Theroupon, on this sentence 
being given, the sons of Loyola, by way of putting a crown upon 
this tragic comedy, caused the whole of the law proceedings to be 
printed, along with the judgment thereon, and distributed them 
through the whole (own exactly as if they had gained a great 
victory. Indeed, this Balthasar dcs Rois was, indeed, little short 
of being canonised as a martyr of i)urity; at all events, the 
Jesuits believed that they had proved this much, at least, that 
among their Society there was not one who could be alllicled 
with weaknesses as other children of men. 

A third story of a similar kind relates to an escapade which 
took place in the town of Poitiers on the jmrt of Lather Mania, 
one of the most distinguished Jesuit preachers of St. Didier, 
and a widow of position ; but I shall refrain from entering into 
particulars, as the scenes enacted were, if possible, of an even 
more scandalous description than those already related. 

Of a fourth story of this kind I must at least say a few words, 
as it will afford not a little amusement to the reader. In the 
middle of the 16th century thei'c lived, in the city of Bordeaux, 
a seamstress, who essayed to increase her resources, to a certain 
extent, by her charms, and, on account of this kind of life, had 
become notorious throughout the whole city. On one occasion 
this seamstress, after carrying on this double trade from her 
sixteenth to her thirty-second year, became seriously ill, and, in 
her terrible fear of death, caused Father Gaska to be called to 
her, in order that ,she might receive absolution I'rom him for her 
long-continued sins of many years’ standing. The same, how¬ 
ever, a Jesuit highly esieemed above all for his piety and 
advanced age, made the Divine wrath so hot for the woman 
that she promised that, as soon as she became again con¬ 
valescent, she would enter into a certain reformatory which 
had been founded in Bordeaux for the reclamation of sinners, 
and never again, for the remainder of her life, have any¬ 
thing to do with such matters. 'I’he woman in due course 
recovered, and, as the good Father Gaska was entrusted with the 
special supervision of the asylum, his wishes could, of course. 
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not bo objof'tecl to by imyone. Nor wiis tbrro any occasion for 
regret at her iidiaisaioii, ns ilio scanistress irt first oonductod her¬ 
self in a most exemplary innnner, and fiiHillcd rvell her duties 
in every respecl;; as, however, lier health became more and 
more re-i'stai)lished, and her bodily charms by degr(!cs returned 
to tlndr foriiKM’ condition, she began to experience again at night 
powerful teiiiplationa, of which she, naturally enough, made 
mention to tlio Father, her Confessor. He, however, repre¬ 
sented to her that all such came from .Satan, and gradually 
brought her to tho eonvieliou that the Devil had east his eye 
particularly upon her. It eaino to pass now, that at the end 
of fourteen motiths this individual began to show signs by no 
means agrecuhlo to herself or (hose aronnd her. A fearful com¬ 
motion now look place in the cslahlishment, as it could he 
proviul that no main person ever entered the building, with tho 
exception of Father tlaska alone, aud he, owing to his great 
sanctity, was, ns a matter of course, beyond all siis|)icion. 
Furllior, it could bo also proved that tlui woinan had never 
crossed tho tlireshold of the instituliotj, which preeluded the 
possibility ol' the only remaining means of accounting for her 
condition. She moreover declared, with tho greatest conti- 
clenno, that tlui Devil himself could almio have hroiighl ahoitt 
this inferiiai mischief, and that she was lueptiretl to take the 
sacrament on it that this was so. ConI'usion now hoctuiie worsu 
confounded. Pliysieians, who were now called in, declared that 
the woman mitst ho out. of hor mind, us improper proceedings 
with an immortal being were not to Im tliought of; this view of 
tlio case, however, savoured so much of berotieal reasoning that 
Father Gaska, in eonjuiiction with several of his other colleagues, 
rejected it with iiidigiaUioii. The physicians now became silent, 
aud eouteiitcl tlieiusidves with merely slirugging tlieir shoulders, 
in order that they might not he accused of iiuresy. Tho Jesuits, 
on the othe-’ hand, convoked a commission of leiiriiod theo¬ 
logians to consult upon the matter. l'’athors Antonio Falomo 
and Martin (ie la Conchille, who were charged with drawing up 
tile report, showed themsoIvcB to bo conspiouously aetivo on the 
occasion, an 1 the pious Futliers citiai so many instances from 
the F'atbers i f the (Jliureli, and espeeiiilly li'om Augustine, that 
uo clearer pi oof could be addiieed. In fact, it was linally con¬ 
cluded that the Devil himself, and no one else, could have bad 
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any dealings with the seamstress. It may be well imagined 
what a prodigious sensation this case caused throughout 
Bordeaux ; so everyone was, ot course, curious to learn how 
this offspring of the Devil would look when it came into the 
world. Now, the poor person gave birth presently to a little 
hoy, having neither idoven lioofs nor the other characteristics 
of the Devil, hut just resembling any of the other children of 
men. Nevertholoss, tho whole town rushed to take a look at the 
son of the Devil. Indeed, the house of tho penitent barely 
escaped being taken by storm, so much so that Father Gaska 
and his associates were obliged to remove the mother and child 
out of the town—the mother, in order to convoy her to a far 
distant place of retreat; the little boy, however, in order that he 
might be brought up by a hermit in the Pyrenees, who would 
soon drive the Devil’s nature out of him. Moreover, the public 
had to be pacified, and it became so, although for a con¬ 
siderable time afterwards people spoke about the Devil's son, 
partly with horror, and partly with scorn and disdain, according 
as people were more or less enlightened. Tho mysterious veil 
in which this affair was shrouded was at last, however, very 
nearly lifted, and an eternal disgrace cast upon the pious Father 
Gaska. About ten years afterwards, the female guardian of the 
seamstress acknowledged to the doctor who attended her as she 
lay on her death-bed, tliat during several months she had been, by 
order of Father Guska, obliged every Saturday night to bring a 
tumbler of wine to the seamstress, after she had mixed in it a 
white powder given her by the Father, which had tho effect of 
regularly throwing tho seamstress into a very deep sleep, and 
that then the Father introduced himself, remaining with tho 
sleeper usually for ono or two hours. At the same time, too, 
that she made this acknowledgment, she handed over to the 
physician a small quantity of the powder which she had pre¬ 
served, and which on examination proved to be a strong opiate. 
Tho proceedings of Father Gaska now came to light in all their 
villainy, and tlie physician hastened at once to an advocate of 
his acquaintance, in order to consult with him as to what course 
he should pursue in this most extraordinary case, and as to 
whether ho should not lay tho proofs before a court of justice. 
The advocate, however, advised him to leave the matter alone, 
as in the first place. Father Gaska had died in the meantime. 
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and could not now bo awarded pmiishincut; and, secondly, the 
.results would be sure to know liow to indueo the seamstress to 
make a, disavowal of tlu; eirciirnatanee, so that the physician 
would he looked upon as a liar; and, thirdly and lastly, it was well 
known that all who dared to attack the Order of .Jesus came 
very hadly out of the husiiieas, and therefore it would he wiser 
to avoid this danger and not run any risk in the matter. Against 
such arguments the physician had nothing to advance, and on 
that account ho left legal pro(;e(!dinga alone. This, nevertheless, 
did not prr vent him from inditing in a special treatise, which 
was found among his papers at his death, a description of the 
sharaeful deeds of the .Jesuits. 

From what has gone before, one sees sufficiently how uncom¬ 
monly activij the sons of T.oyola were in allowing nothing to 
come out respecting their Order, on which account t.hcy awarded 
no punishrn.int for many of the sins to which llesli is heir. 

I will not continue to dilate upon this subject, hut prefer 
quoting tin words of a writer of the I7th century, who had 
been for several years among the .Jesuits, and who was well 
acquainted with all tlnur proceedings. The author alluded to 
relates ns follows:—* 

“As the people belonging to the Order of .Jesus conceived 
tliemselvcs to be (specialty ordained to take the nuns under their 
protection, they frequently remained six whole hours before the 
grating (the nuns, as is well known, could only talk with those 
of the opposite sex through the grating of the recejttiou room) 
and conversed with those wliom they selected. J could, however, 
take my oatli that not a word of any importance passed between 
them ns regards oonvorsioii to sanctity, hut that, on the con¬ 
trary, thoir conversation consisted for the mo.st part in loose 
expressions and otlier amatory words. 

“ Jn short, a lay person would throw up his liands in amaze¬ 
ment on lutiring the styh? of convcr-siition which the .Jesuits 
were wont to carry on with the nuns, and, moreover, they never 
addressed them otherwise than in such L^rms ns ‘ niy sweet¬ 
heart,’ ‘ my treasure," ‘ my well-bidovtal," and similar expres¬ 
sions. 

* Thifl is tlio woll-known Peter .lari i;.;ius, otlierwise called T’otcr •larrif'e. 
whose work on I,he Order of .Jcmuh came out for the first time in the year 
11582. 
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“But you mnat pardon me, dear reader, if I refrain from very 
shame from portraying tlio subject in nil its vivid colours; on 
tlio other hand, you may take my word for it, that I miglit 
easily bring forward many shocking things respecting the 
shameful deeds of the Josuits, truly surpassing, in this respect, 
everything that has ever taken place in the world.” 

So writes my autliority, and I miglit liere conveniently bring 
this chapter to a close, were it not that I must make some 
allusion to the ill-famed institution of the “ Femalo Jesuits,”' 
of which in our day almost nothing is known. The year in 
which this institution came into existence cannot accurately 
be determined by anyone, ns the sons of Loyola, who were 
alone in a position to give correct information on the sub¬ 
ject, preserve comphte silence respecting it, no doubt on 
very good grounds. The fact of the matter is, however, 
that “Female .Icsuits *’ not only existed in tlie year 1600, 
throughout the whole of Italy, hut were also widely disseminated 
on this side of the Alps, in Northern Germany, and in the 
south of France. It is, further, a fact that they enjoyed the 
same privileges as the Jesuits themselves, that is to say, they 
resembled the latter to a hair-breadth, both in name and attire, 
that they possessed colleges, novitiates, and profcss-houscs, just 
as the sons of l.oyola did, and hold the same description of 
government, with a female General at their head. It is also u 
fact that they stood in closest relationship with the male Jesuits, 
having their abodes situated near to them in all towns. 

No such thing of the kind had hitherto occurred in Oliristen- 
dora. There were monks and nuns of all descriptions, and the 
most different names ; there were also those who had assumed 
the same title, as, for instance, Dominicans and female Domi¬ 
nicans, Franciscans and femalo Franciscans, &c. &.c. &c. But 
female beings like the female Jesuits, who had taken on them¬ 
selves the three vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, led by 
no means a life of contemplation, in devoting themselves to the 
service of God, and denying the world; quite the contrary, 
they wandered about here and there without any fixed place of 
residence, desirous of living like women of the world ; so when¬ 
ever they made their a])pearance, they assumed the rights of 
priests accustomed to baptise, confirm, and render consolation, 
just as the ordinary priesthood ; they endeavoured especially to 
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as apii‘i(,iia) ndvisiirs to men of i;ortain ago and eonditicn. 
aad tinder tlie imino or seal of Keiiialo Ooidessor, to bo to lliom aa 
already many a confi.-ssing cbikl had been to its Father Con¬ 
fessor; and, lastly, witlioiit hesitation and without tbo least 
regard to shame, they went about publicly declaring tlieinselves 
to bo tbo second half of their namesidio brethren, the .lesuits, 
and boldly alleging tliat it was only in the first instance, 
through tb(ii' intimate connection with them, tliat tbo Order of 
Jesus bad heon made perfect. No! Indeed, such kind of 
things wont lieyond all conception. Moreover, the female Jesuits 
did all this without being atitborised so to act by the .Papal 
See; they VM^re guided by merely their own sovercugn will, and 
did not even consider it regnisite to publish their statutes or to 
announce their exiatinico to the Uoinan durie. On that account 
Pope Urban VIM. was induced to proceed against them with 
all the available means of his apostolic power, and be issued 
a fulminating Hull, in wliieb Im decreed their institution to 
bo not onl\ abolished for ever, but also cursed as a vicious 
creation. 'I'bis Bull, dated 21st May I (ill I, which was posted up 
in all tbo churches of Ivomo, is well known tbrongbout the 
whole of Christondom, and of course still exists as a proof of 
all that I have stated riispecting the Komale Jesuits; it contains 
the perfect truth, though too mildly expressed, and I cannot 
tlicrcforc retrain from reproducing verbatim certain passages. It 
thus proceeds imtncdiatidy after the introductory sentences :— 

“ We have heard, not without tlio greatest mental consterna¬ 
tion, that, in It.dyand beyond tbo mmintaiMS, certain women and 
maidens, after having assumed tbo name of b'cmale Jesuits, have 
for several years assembled tlumistdves together, without any 
approval or consent of the Pope; that, nuder the pretext of Imul- 
ing a holy lifi;, they possess certain bouses of the description 
and form of colleges, as well as profess-liousos, over which a 
mistress, urder the title of Female Gon(u-al,is placed; that, with 
the same object, they have taken upon themselves tbo vows of 
Cibedieneo, Chastity, and Poverty, and followed all other usages 
and enstoms of the Jesuits ; that they have, liowevor, as well 
adopted mnty things very unsuitable for the female sex, and 
directly contrary to the decorum and modesty appertaining to 
the same. . . . Considering, therefore, that such creatures give 
occasion foi much indignation, we have determined to eradicate 
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these imwholesome weeds, as we are of a miod not to tolerate 
such wiekediioss. t)ii tliis iiecomit, therofore, after consultation 
with our holy Cardinals and Tmjuisitors, wo now command that 
this alleged female smnoty be entirely abolished, annulled, and 
dona away with, and ordain that they, the Society of h'craalc 
Jesuits, be inefroctual from the beginning, and null and void, 
being herewith at once swept away, buried in oblivion, and 
completely eradicated from the Church of Cod." 

'I'hiis S])eaks Pope Urban VJil. What further evidence do 
we require ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SITBITUAL EXKBCTBBS, OK THE KEEINEMENT OF 
ENJOYMENT. 

In tlio first cliaptor of this book I fiivo treated of the ordinary 
sins of the ffesl auioiig the Jesuits; those most excusable, as 
arising from the weakness of human nature. fn tlio third 
chapter I come to speak ot tno refined sins of the Jo.suits; those, 
namely, founded on roligioms deceit, beginning with ljuaven and 
ending with liell. 

Self-inflicted punishrneiit had already, from great antiquity 
and among the most varied systems of bclielj been looked upon 
as a religious duty, and even hail become provnlont among Chris¬ 
tians, who thought to gain heaven tliereby, crawling into caves 
of the earth, or passing their lives attached to pillars and loaded 
with chains. I/ater on there arose in the west of Christendom 
voluntary flogging conjoined with lasting, praying, pilgrimages, 
and everything of a like nature, and the more a man lacerated 
the body by moans of rods or straps, the purer were the tears of 
joy shed above by the angels ami archangels; so was it taught by 
the priests. Even Ignatius l.oyola, ns we have already seen in the 
First Book, lent himself to such a belief, and, at the commence¬ 
ment of his religious career as well as later, brought himself into 
such a state by fasting, flogging, and several similar ascctieisras, 
that he was often nearly at the point of death. With the 
view, however, of habituating his Order to this Christiim work 
of self-inflicted punishment, he wrote, as I have previously 
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mentioHod, hin otilebratod book on f^piritiml E-vercues, anil 
ordainoil tlml, tbeso sbnuld I’onn tlio basis of education among all 
bis disciples. “ In order to oiiabic anyone to become a true 
warrior of Christ,” taught Ignatius, “one must rigorously 
punish the members of the body, as in this lies the secret of 
taking up the croiss ; for, ns Jesus Christ, from his immeasurablo 
love for miink nd, allowed himself to be crucified, so must the 
sohliors of his army equally make themselves lambs for sacrifice.'' 
Moreover, oontinuos Ignatius in another place, “ we Christian 
warriors hold these punishments to be necessary, seeing that 
everyone who wishes to gain a step in heaven can only kill vice 
and oontrol animal instincts by llic dagger of suff'iiring, with 
which alone cun one tame the earthly man, and compel him to 
wander compb!toly in the path of grace and virtue." 

What was taught, then, in the Spiritual Exercises ? Of 
course, togeth er with many other mystioisras and extravagances, 
there was a complete state of ecstasy, in which flogging played 
the principal part, 'I'hero was also conjoined with it, a great 
amount of very frequent daily prayers and spiritual con¬ 
versations, ha also Tftiious tastings, genuflexions, and other 
similar things. Cinder the circumstances mentioned, it may 
readily bo suf posed that the .Tesuits never neglected to carry 
out the spiritual exercises thoroughly, frequently, as regards 
their confesswits, insisting on the application of the scourge 
as the most oflicaeious punishment for the sinning body. On 
the other baud, in cousidoration of the weakness of human 
nature, they ihliged none to flog their own persons, but, on 
the contrary, undertook the task themselves most willingly, exor¬ 
cising it very softly with fine rods and strap,s only, or oven with 
the bare bauds—never with proper scourges, or those on which 
thorns were fastened. Such scourging auid flogging with rods, 
then, was teriiiod “ discipline,’’ that is to say, the flogger was the 
“ discipliner,” and the flogged, “ the disciplined.” There was 
also a twofold kind of discipline, namely, disciplinu sursum, or 
secuudum supra, and disciplinu dcorsum, or secundum sub, 
which mean nolliing else tlian this, that in the former case the 
blows were applied above, upon the breasts, shoulders, and nock, 
in the latter upon the loins, hips, and thighs. This last 
mentioned was also called the “ Spanish discipline,” as it was 
very much used in Spain, and came into use through llie Spanish 
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JfiRuits ; hut it oiiglit moro propuiiy to have been callod “fonmio 
disuipliiio," ns, Cor the most part, woiiion alono were thus 
discipliiicil. 'I'liij Josuits maintuiiiod that the weakly franio of 
women and maidens was too severely tried by the upper descrip¬ 
tion of diseipline, wliile the inferior parts of the body were 
much moro capable of sustaining Huch-liko punistiment: tliey ad¬ 
ministered, therefore, the dixcij/li/ia deormm to their confessants 
with the greatest vigour, even when the latter remonstrated 
against the proceeding. Otlier children of men were, however, ol 
opinion that the sons of Loyola were aetimti d by very dilferent 
motives; be that as it may, the render may be assured of the 
eorrectuess of what I state when I assert tliat tliose j)arLs of 
the body wbicdi were subjected to discipline were completely 
uncovered. Hut the reader will doubtless be curious to know if 
the daughters of Kve submitted tamely to such discipline 
as that I have deserihed ? I rejoin that they did so. More¬ 
over, it was not by any means merely a few women and maidens, 
who might bo regarded as an exception to the rule; but they 
came in shoals to throw themselves into the arms of .Jesuit 
discipline, the main attraction being that fanatical religious 
practice which found expression in the S/nritual Kxercises. 
'i'lie Jesuits instiiuted such arrang<’inetit3 as enabled them to 
satisfy the general throng by means of the so-ealJed alliliations 
and ooiigregations—also termed sodalities, and retreats; that is, 
in plain language, brother and sisterhoods, the members of 
wbicb came tog(;thcr, if not daily, at least wccikly, partly in 
public processions, in wbicb they proceeded through the streets 
dressed in the most wretched attire, often Imlf-naked and 
barefoot, allowing tliemselves to be flogged until they bled, 
partly praying in the churelies mid large saloons, singing, 
confessing, and communieuting, ns well as carrying on other 
penitential praetiees. 'I'liis, however, was indeed a spentacle 
that must have produced a most extraordinary impression upon 
people religiously disjiosed, and the sous of Loyola wore so 
cunning as to make the Motber of God the patroness of tlicso 
sodalities, expending, us well, great (piantities of incense upon 
such occasions; the throng, therefore, always continued to 
increase in numbers. Wo read, for instance, that, in the year 
1552, some Fathers of the Society instituted a small com-, 
munity in the town of I.ouvaine, in Holland, consisting of about 
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ten women, in order to study religious exercises; in tlio course 
of the year, however, this oouiinunity increased to such an 
extent ns to form four congregations, amounting to nearly a 
thousand members. One of these bodies consisted entirely of 
noble ladies and of tljose in high position, contrasting with the 
three others, in which the industrial and eivil element played 
the chief part ; but it was precisely tlie noble sodality which was 
most zealous in tlie penitential exerci.ses, and no single partaher 
in them omitted allowing the Spanish discipline from being 
administered to her by the Father Confe.ssor. 

This despicable conduct, in submitting to every kind of 
condition, excited the greatest indignation among the men, 
and, at their instigation, the whole of the clergy, together with 
the professors of the University, combined in order to put 
a stop to the soundnl. The congregations were, therefore, 
prohibited by the magisterial authorities, and a penalty was 
attached to tlio practice of the spiritual exercises. But the 
ladies, being accustomed to the corroetion of the worthy 
Fathers’ rods, besought their spiritual advisers to continue the 
practice in spite of the proliibition, and carried the matter 
so far, indeed, that eventually the magistracy were constrained 
to withdraw it. One knows well how much female influence 
may elf'ect! The Jesuits conducted themselves in a precisely 
similar niannei’ in the town of Bruges, and the three Fathers, 
John Aekerboi'ii, I'eter Wills, and Adrian von Wolf, managed to 
perform there tlu: most mnrvidlous things. But the worthy 
Father Gerson surpassed all in sui)romely foolish behaviour by 
raising the dress of a peasant girl, whom he happened to meet 
>n the fields, and flogging her until ho was no longer capable of 
moving his arm. He appeared to liave been afflicted with a 
mania for flogging. Some, however, are of opinion that very 
dilTorent ohjoets actuated his proceedings. In Portugal, espe¬ 
cially in the capital, Lisbon, there likewise existed several 
congregations during the reign of Kitig Alplionso, partly male 
and partly female, and T'ather Nnnnotz was at tlie liead of them 
as chief leader. Here, too, in partioulnr, the female sodalities 
pursued quite nn extraordinary career, and, as at Lonvainc, the 
exercises consisted in fasts, confessions, and prayers, but the 
chief thing of all was the Spanish discipline. .After Nnnnotz, 
Father Malagrida was the hero of tiie day in respect to ascetic 
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exercisoH, and lie condur.ted a penitential sisterhood among the 
ladies ol' the (lourt. All desired to bo Hogged by him, as it 
apijeared ho liiiow how to handle the rod with peculiar oliect, 
and those submitting to it affirmed that they experieiiood I'ar 
more agreeable “ diseipliiio" than when it was administered by 
any of the other t'utliers. Spiritual exercises made also gigantic 
strides in Spain from the commcnceinent ; and all, especially those 
belonging to tlie female world, hastened to enlist themselves in 
one or other of tho numerous sodalities. The bishops, however, 
and will) them the Archbishop of Toledo, Don Martinez Siliceo, 
at their lieail, took great umbrage at these proceedings, and, at tho 
Synod of Sahimauea, demanded that tlie Iguatiau exercise-book 
should he tkoroiighly examined previous to the continuance of 
tho exercises being permitted. It now name to this, in spite of 
tho great iniliience that Father Araoz had upon Philip II., that 
when the improprieties of the Spanish discipline became exposed 
to tho light of day, the iiujuisition interfered in the matter, 
and, in 1570, forbade for tho future any such practices, as well 
especially as the employment of rods or even hands in the 
udminisirniiiui of the discipline. To this prohibition the Jesuits 
of Marcia, Tededo, Hoville, iSavagossa, and other towns in which 
they had colb^g'os or otlier liouses, replied by the institution of 
splemlid processions, in which tho most beautiful women in 
extraordinary numbers took part, all being barefoot with naked 
slioulders and legs, some being in such a condition of primitive 
innocence that all lionest matrons who still retained possession 
of tlii.'ir reast)ii scornfully pointed at them with thoir lingers. 
Monsiver, during tho course of such processions, every now and 
then a licit was made, and then tho ladies uncovered themselves 
still more in order to allow the use of tho scourge. In short, 
indecency now attained to such a height, and the Jesuits 
publicly piislied the mutter so fur, ua to irritate the Inquisition to 
the uttermost. 

It was now to be seen who would prevail, they or the 
Dominicans ; and, of course, the sons of r.oyola, on nocount ol 
the extraordinary iiiHueiico they had acquired over Philip II., 
hoped ovciitiially to obtain tlic victory. But, behold, in a short 
time it became apparent that the fearful jiowor lield by the 
Imiuisiiiou was incapable by any means of being overeomo. On 
the conLiai y, it laid taken sueli deep root in Hpiiiii as to strike 
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teri'or into (lie lieniT of nny enoiny wlnitevoc; nnrl, consequently, 
tlui sons of Loyola canio (,o ilio opinion l.luit it was better to 
yield at once, and to give up tlie practices, in ordci' not, in tlie 
etid, to lose morn ground. Tliuy, tliorcforc, from lliis time forth, 
renonneed (he flagellation processions, as also l,lie jtublio practice 
of the spiritual exercises ; but, on the oilior hand, they received 
the ladies three times a day in their eliurchcs, with the view of 
ndtninistering the communion to them, and at night they 
secretly opened tiioir colleges to them, in order that the consola¬ 
tion of the Spanish disciplino might still not ho wanting. The 
whole difference then consisted in this, that what hud hitherto 
been done openly and publicly was now practised quietly and 
secretly, and tliat the nnmhors of recipients of the discipline 
became somewhat diminished, beeaiiso the intrusion into the 
Jesuit colleges at the hours of midnight as regarded certain un¬ 
married maidens under good supervision, and, still more, married 
women, was (ii.tended with eonsidevahle dilficidtie,s. Notwith¬ 
standing this, however, very many still oamo, us the Jesuits with 
much pride affirmed,''' and thus, considering the hour at which the 
discipline was now wont to be administered, the scandal became 
greatly increased instead of being diminished. In Frianco, at 
tliat time, the Jesuits proceeded in the wildest manner with their 
flagellant procession,s, espoeiaily during the period tliat the 
government was carried on by Catherine de Medicis, as on one 
occasion, at Avignon, she herself lumiled the sodality of ladies, 
and it fuither became known that she was acoustoinod to 
administer the discipline to the younger ladies oi' the Court witli 
her own hands. Her son, Henry III., was also ii groat friend 
of the flagellant processions, and regularly made his appearance 
at them provided witli his rosary, wa.x candle, eruoilix, rod, and 
prayer-book. Such a high exumjilc was, of course, contagions, 
and it thus became easy for the Jesuits to form ooiigregations 
and sodalities in the largo towns where they possessed esta¬ 
blishments of any description. In this respect Lyons and 
Toulons, IS well as Avignon, whieh has been already men¬ 
tioned, were especially distinguished, hut Laris itself lieoame 
still more znaloiis than all of them, Tliero women and 
maidens were almost daily to be seen running about in the 

* Gomi»arQ witli ilio Jcauit work, iwago iifhm Sf><\ X/ib. vf., 

cap. i., p. 7bll. 
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streets with nothing on them but ii loose garment, and with 
scourges in their hands ; and even ladies of the highest rank, as, 
for instance, the Duclicsses de Guise, dc Mercoeur, d’Auinale, 
d’Elbeuf, and others, exhibited theniHelves in a state of semi¬ 
nudity, in order to show the example to the other women of 
Paris. On the other hand, nowhere else did scorn and satire 
show themselves so bitterly as in Paris, and lampoons made their 
appearance in regular showers, in which tlie Jesuit exercises 
were pul in tlie ]iillory. For tliis reason permission was very 
soon granted by the Jesuits to tlieir eonfessants, especially 
among those of high rank, to have their faces covered during 
the practice of the spiritual exercises, and, consequently, masks 
were alone to ho seen in the later processions; but the by¬ 
standers, of whom there wore not infrequently some hundreds or 
thousands, when the exercise processions appeared in the streets, 
guessed who the dill'erent persons taking part in them were, 
and then greeted them with suoh telling and stinging wit and 
ridicule, that the penitents might well have wished tliemselves 
anywhere else. On this aoeonnt, as a matter of course, a con¬ 
siderable degree of cooling down in respect to the exercises now 
set in, and as at length, under Henry IV., self-inflicted punish¬ 
ment and flogging, and, above everything, the Spanish discipline, 
with all its accompanying improprieties, came to be strictly for¬ 
bidden by the Parliament, under a severe penalty, this fanatical 
bigotry began to assume narrower dimensions, and eventually 
completely vanished from sight in jniblic. 13ut, be it well 
understood, in public merely; for in private, within four walls, 
these mystical religious exercises continued in full force, and 
especially in the south, where French women of rank would 
rather have given up everything than relinquish the stimulus of 
the rod thus applied. 

I finally come now to speak of the reception which the hook 
of Sjiiriiiial Kxcreweit met with in Germany, and the Chronique 
Hcandaleiiite of Bavaria reports so much on the subject, that 
one might easily fill more than one chapter about it. More¬ 
over, the women of Bavaria and Switzerland, ns it appears, 
acquired such a peculiar taste for allowing themselves to be 
disciplined by the Jesuits in the Spanish manner, that it was 
only the immense confidmice which married men and fathers 
were accustomed to place iu the piety of the sons of Loytda 
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which makcH it conceivable how the practice of such exercises 
diJ not eom])lcti'ly disturb tlic peace of families. It still, never¬ 
theless, linp])cned here and there that a Father was occasionally 
thrown down a staircase or turned out of the bouse in some 
unpleasant manner; moreover, the popular wit, displayed in 
certain com c songs of tlic day, showed in what estimation the 
secret discipline of the wortliy Fathers was held. One of these 
songs, indeed, puts the J'ollowing svords in the mouth of one of 
the sons of Loyola :— 

Koitiino hiater Uir gescliliclien 
Mit (lem Monaioar BirkciiatranaB; 

Itiiscli dan Maiinli.an abgOHtricheii, 

Word’ auch, wan da well’ daraual 

Could any better proof be roipiired as to the way in which 
the spiritual exercises were brought into use in the Fatherland, 
in so far as the Jesuits were concerned ? And what was the 
result ? One instance will sulKcc to indiento bow matters fared 
amongst the frutiirnity of pious Fathers. 

I allude to the “ Girard-Cadifero" affair, or, if one would rather 
have it, tlio soandalou.s law-suit between the Jesuit doctor, John 
.Baptist Girard, and the maiden Uatberine Cadibre,* which 
caused so much commotion in the world that whole folios wore 
written eoncjrnirig it, and thousands of men contended with 
each other in deadly strife regarding its issue. And, indeed, it 
may bo rightly considered that never was there a case whioh 
placed tl\e despicable proceedings of the Jesuits in a more 
glaring light, and not a single one of the many misdeeds per¬ 
petrated by the sons of I.oyola has administered to thorn so 
severe a blow as this very Girard-Cuditire affair. On this 
account the reader must permit me to narrate the story somo- 
what in detail. 

Cuthoriiie Cadiere, the daughter of a merchant called Joseph 
Oadi^re, and of Elizabeth his wife, nee I’omet, was born in 
Toulon in November 1710. She had no sisters, but only three 
brothers, one of whom occupied himself with mercantile pursuits, 

* The chief '-vork regarding thin trial anpoared under tlie title Rc.cueil 
^hXih'ol (ies Pihcts ronr.enitmt h Proces vnfi-a (a Cddwre et hi Phre 

Girardt coiupriaiiig not Iohh thua oiglit tliuik octa\<t voluiuea. ExtvaotH 
from thiB worl<, luort ovor, appeiirod in ulinoMt ftll tlio laji{.fuagoB of Europe, 
aiwl on;.fras A’oFo made by arnatonrn of niimy of tlie Bcouoa, and theso 
wore aftciAN itrdH oolloctiid into a larfio folio volume. 
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a second joined the Order of Dominicans, and the third devoted 
himself to the study of theology, in order to be fitted hereafter 
for the duties of an ordinary priest. She herself remained from 
her earliest youth under the paternal roof, until at length the 
father died somewhat prematurely, leaving, however, behind him 
a considerable amount of property, and consigning her to the 
care and protection of Mother Augapfol. The latter, ns may be 
supposed, bestowed every possible attention on the education 
ol the daughter, and tho beautiful maiden, rather inclined too 
much to devout extravagance, flourished amazingly. She was 
simple and indolent, full of excellent qualities both of heart and 
mind, being distinguished among all her compauions for gentle¬ 
ness and maidenly beauty. 

It was thus with Catherine Cadibre when, in April 1728, 
the Jesuit Father, John Baptist Girard, was transferred by his 
superiors to Toulon, in order to conducL there tho Jesuit 
seminary for naval preachers, and also to otlieiatc as spiritual 
advisor and preacher in tho aforesaid town. After a short time 
a change now came over the heuntiful maid, which was entirely, 
indeed, through the fault of tho said Father Girard. Let us 
now consider this man a little more in detail. Regarding his 
early youth there was hut little known, and the same may be 
said likewise as to his parentage. Still, however, it appears 
tluit his great-grandi'ather, Baltliasar Girard of bud repute, was 
the murderer of the I’rinee of Orange. He entered the Order 
of Jesuits in his filleeiith year, and ten years later, in the year 
1721, was sent to tlie island of Martinique in the West Indies 
in order to contribute his assistance to the missionury work 
there. He appears, however, to have led liere not the most 
correct of lives. Before the world he paiTicularly put on all the 
appearance of a most strictly moral man, and he likewise dis¬ 
tinguished himself by bis great eloquence, and was also con¬ 
spicuous otherwise for bis spiritual uudowments. His superiors, 
therefore, in order to give liim a more suitable sphere of action, 
transferred him to tlio town of Aix, in Provence, and there he 
proved himself to be, both as preacher and spiritual adviser, a 
wise judge and observer of human nature; consequently, in 
the year 1728, be was advanced, as before mentioned, for bis 
services, to be Rector of the seminary in Toulon. Such were 
the antecedents of Cadibre and Girard. It is especially 
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to be obsermi regarding b’athor Girard, tliat from the first 
day of bii-. residenco in Toulon not a syllable was breathed 
against bin course of life, and to all appearance he seemed 
to be so thoroughly taken up with liis religious devotions, 
that he was looked upon by everyone as a perfect pattern 
of respectability and virtue. Hesides which, ho displayed such 
charming eloquence, and at the same time presented such an 
agreeable exterior, that all Hocked to listen to his sermons and 
attend at his confessional. Ho especially knew how to make 
himself beloved by the ladies, and a number of women and 
maidens selected him us adviser of their conseiences. This con¬ 
fidence won for him many friends, and lie spoke out his mind 
most freely to every beauty—strongly, pathetically, and signifi¬ 
cantly. Ho thus proceeded cautiously at the commencement. 
Moreover, he considered it to be more prudent, instead of 
entering the house openly by the door, to make his advances 
with subtlety, until ho had duly proved the ground and felt 
his way. After proceeding so far, however, and, discovering 
some at least who seemed suited to answer his purposes, he 
began to speak of the spiritual exorcises, and now his little 
flock became desirous of atoning for their past sins, and he 
thus apportioned to etich of them dilferent exercises which 
might prepare them for the crowning act of all—to wit, the dis¬ 
cipline. .-Ml went on now beyond expectation ; as he proceeded, 
in fact, to tho flogging ])art of it with each individual penitent, 
all submitted to the operation without tho slightest opposition. 
As may hi) well imagined, on the first lew occasions he permitted 
them to uncover only a small part of the shotilders, in order 
that his victims might become accu.stomod to the kind of thing 
by degrees, and only after about a month, when he had overcome 
with mucli trouble the inherent sense of shame in tliem, did ho 
require them to submit to the Spanish discipline. 

At the beginning of the year 1720 Cuiherine Cadifere, at¬ 
tracted by his great reputation, sehieted father Girard as her 
Confessor, and this maiden, distinguished for her beauty and 
corporeal charms, as well as romaikable for her simplicity of 
heart and devotion, and almost extravagant piety, caiuo into 
his meshes. One day, as Cadiero was paying him a visit in 
the refectory of his seminary, finding her in a peculiarly yield¬ 
ing mood, after urgently plying her with soft reproaches for not 
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having viHited him during several days, he bent over her, and 
implanted on her mouth a gentle kiss. lie then besought her 
to follow him into the confessional, and after malung minute 
inquiry thereinto all her dispositions, affections, and inclinations, 
ho directed her to communicate every day in tho different 
churches of tho town, and prognosticated for her that she would 
presently ho favoured hy heavenly iipjiearaiicos and visions, and 
after stretching her imagination to tho utmost, he dismissed her 
at lust under tho promise that ahe would daily unreservedly 
communicate to him a most accurate report concerning herself. 
Cadiere strictly oheved. She went every ilny to take tho com¬ 
munion, conjoining thereto long prayers, as well as almost 
excessive fastings, precisely ns her lather Confessor had pre¬ 
scribed for her. The nervous systt'ra consequently soon became 
over excited ; in other words, she fell into a condition of hysteria, 
in which state she at one lime saw heavimly, and, at another, 
infernal visions, whereby her blood became more boated, her fancy 
more confused, and hot' thoughts more elastic. It thus came so 
far as this, that she complaiued to the bather that her wlude soul 
was so fired with holy love for him that sho could no longer pray 
aloud, and that she suffered from sncli very frightful torments, 
of which sho could not divine the cause. Ginual (piiotcd her in 
this way; “ Prayer,” he told her, ” is only a means of attaining 
to God ; when one has once attained to Him, and has become 
united to Him, then this is no longer necessary. Tho love, 
however, which you hear in your heart to mo, need not occasion 
you any trouble, as the good God wills it that wo should bo 
united to one another; 1 hear yon in my lap and heart, ami you 
are nothing else than a soul wiiliin mo, indeed the soul of my 
soul." With these words he fervently kissed her on the mouth. 
Jn tho meuiitime, while the praying, lasting, and coiiiiiiunicating 
were going on with ever-increasing zeal and f(!rvour, her con¬ 
dition became eontinually still more and more disturbed, and she 
was now not unfreqnently seized with cramps and fainting fits, 
as also, moreover, all those indications set in whieVi usually 
accompany soinnarahulisiu. Her visions now increased in frn- 
(j\)cncy, and she often condiieted herself like one posscsstal, mid 
on tlioso occasions broke out into fits of cursing and reviling, 
and it was only when Girard approached her couch tlial she" 
iioeame pacified, as lie alone possessed the requisite influence 
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over ?ittr npiiit, iind cimsequciitly the Confessor hnd always 
iiiiinipedud iieoesa into llie house of Ciidifo'e. During one of her 
attacks, Cadiuro one day conceived an impression that she 
saw before he.' the soul of a mortal sinner, and at the same time 
she heard these words, “ Wlien thou wilt save me from this 
state, thou must allow thyself to bo taken possession of for a 
whole year by Satan.” Upon this the maiden became immeusoly 
terrified, and at once made a report of the vision to her 
Confessor, begging, at the same time, his assistance against such 
evident Satanic ve.\.ation. J5ut what did he now do ? Instead of 
pacifying her, lie distinctly declared to her that it was her duty 
to save this soul, and that she must, therefore, give herself up to 
yatiin for a yijar ; indeed, he urged her to it so vehemently that 
she gave her jonsent to everything, and swore, with a holy oath, 
according to the following formulary; “I submit myself, and 
am ready to say, do, and sulljiu- everything that may be required 
of me,” From this time forih—it was towards the end of the 
year l7;f'J~tho poor eliild,! iniagined herself completely in the 
power of Satan, and in .this state frequently broke out into 
most horrible reviling ani/'l cursing, so that her mother and 
brother were terrified aboi!(t it. But another far more important 
result was that the 1)ej,,uiiful maid, in eonseqnence, greatly 
suffered in lu altli, owing* ty tliese attacks, and was obliged to 
keep to her bed, or tit all events to her room, during the 
whole time, and flint tfn.j-iqjy Futher Cirard had the opportunity 
of remaining alone wit',, penitent, imt for a quarter or half an 
hour, merely, at a tim g,,, fin. the whole day, from early in the 
morning until late at ,qj,hi. Hu alone, and no other, had any 
power over her and the Devil; could, then, access bo denied 
to him at any time 7 ituHides, was he not generally considered 
to be a demi-saint, cjipi.eially by the mother of the patient, a very 
piously disposed ai hji^oted woiimu ? It would, indeed, verily 
he looked upon ai . q^adly sin to think any evil of him; and, 
consequeutl'permitted to him at all times to eoino to tho 
^Lmlirre without the least let or hindrance, in order to 
®’’i’abAe him to ])rcvail over the exorcisms of Hatan. When lie 
IiHppone.d to he with her, tlio door was immediately locked upon 
them, ami no one, not even the nearest relation, was allowed 
to open it i util he considered it proper to allow it. 

Wo draw a veil over tho remainder of the story, and pass on to 
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the pnriod wTinn tlic wrelolKnl girl was tnkon to tlie oloister of 
St. Clara at Ollioules, on the 6tli of .Inly I7.T0, Who could 
now be n liappier man than Father Oiraril ? His joy, however, 
soon turned out to he of btit sliort duration, as we shall 
presently find. Cirai'd allowed the first fourteen days to 
pass without visiting his beloved one; ho personally, then, 
appeared at the cloister, and easily contrived to persuade 
the Abbess to allow him to see (iadihre, and enter into 
correspondence with lier. Of this permission he took the 
fullest advantage, and, upon the prohixt of hearing her con¬ 
fession, rcmaini.'d for many hours with her. He was still, how¬ 
ever, very eireuinspeet at first, nltliongh all his letters abounded in 

extravagantly loving expressions, containing hits of inoriil teach¬ 
ing and spiritual advic^c ’* for his dear child favoured by God. 

So matters went on to the holy Fathers taste (or a con- 
Bid(irahle period; hut at length, tlhc continuance of the love 
afTiiir being now no longer pracliciithle in Ollionles, he con¬ 
sequently suddenly declared that ae Cadiore had now suffi¬ 
ciently benefited liiiinanity by her manner of life in 

the cloister of St. Clara, as weii hs in Toulon, it was now time 
she slioiild he transferred to another (yloister, in order that it 
also might enjoy the fruits of her holiness. He, therefore, 
selected a cloister of the ( ■artluisian nuns atPrcmola, near Lyons, 
as the next abode of tlie novice, and ifido arrangements or 
her transfer iberc witbin tbc next few da) In the meantime, 
however, the Abbess, having ascertained 

on, speedily informed the Bishop of LyoiJ**^ cvi iytnng I lat 

bad taken place, and be at once ordercce Cladiero to remain 

whore she was. lie, fiiitb(?rniore, forbndi! 1 from ernp oying 

Failier Girard any longer as her Coufcs.sor, 

time, prohibited the latter from ever again en 

of St. Clara. He also, some days afterwan#'®- Abh6 

Cnmerle to eoiivev Cadiere, for her greater .seen. ■ ’ , , , 

1 1 ' .'HI - Ti •hi" from 'I'oulon, 

to the country Jiouse ol Monsmur Panqiie, not Pti 

bo being a near relative of bis. Ijastly, be appoinictt- 

Niclas, Pi'ior of the Carmelite cloister of J.yons, to discharge 

duty of Confessor to Caiiiere, with instructions to watch Fer as 

carefully as possible for the future. An ungovernable rap fo now 

seized upon Father Girard when he got tidings of the Bisilop s 
regulations; still greater, however, was liis fright, as ho imagined 
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timt Cndiern iniplit already have mado a full coufossion. Row- 
ever, ho hcoti I'ogaiTiod liiw usual presoiujo of mind, and at 
onco dospatohod one of his hithorto trusted friends. Mademoiselle 
(Iravier, to Cadihre at the eouutry hotiso of raiujuc, partly to 
find out oxi.otly what had taken |)hioe, and partly in order to got 
away the m my letters he had written to her. This latter was 
for him a matter of life and death, as, supposing the amorous 
eorrespondt nee were found, the disgraceful relationship bi;tweon 
th(;m would come to light, and, on this account, ho had selected 
Gravierpanicularly as his amljassadress, as Cadifirc had com¬ 
plete confidence in her. 'I'Ijo mission, in fact, succeeded hf’yond 
all exjmetation, for not only did (Iravicr obtain possession of all 
the desired letters, with (ho (Exception of a few which still re¬ 
mained in a. box at Ollioitles, hut Cadicro, in order to please her 
holoved Confessor, delivered to her also the whole of the mysti¬ 
fied and unmystified writings, hy the reading of whitth she had 
formerly heim nttrnoted hy him. (lirard now lelt asif he liad been 
newly horn. H'i had in his possession the chKicurjms ddicti, and 
anything whi(di might bo verbally said against him he could 
deny. Who, then, could do him any serious harm ? But this 
lime it liapirened otherwise. The new H’nlhcr Confessor soon liad 
reason to surmise what had hocn the true relationship wliioli hiid 
subsisted between tlie .Tcisttit and his conft'ssant, and titis Kti.spioion 
soon found conlirmation m the fact that Cadicro soveni) times 
secretly left the country house by niglit, in order to visit, in the 
.Icsuit scmuiarv at Toulon, her fondly-Iovod former Confessor. 
On this actount, he jmrsiied an investigatirm of the matter still 
further, with much assiduity, and, hy his .strong remonstrances 
brought it to this point at last, that the maid at length revealed to 
him the whole secret of this slnuueful traiisnctiou. IJo was, indeed, 
truly horrified at such wickedness in a priest of the Lord ; and in 
one, moreover, wlio Jiad passed for b(dng so holy, lie would have 
considimed it to b(! (piite impossible, lie, of course, at once 
laid tlie wbole matter before the Bishop, who forthwith himself 
hastened to the country house in per.son, in order to obtain 
confirmation of the sltamcful transaiui(ju from the lips of the 
wrongdoer herself. What a horror! 'The itishop, of course, 
swore to avenge the insulted Church, and to free the town of 
l*'oulon frem this voracious wolf. Hut Cadiere, overwhelmed 
with tears, hcsoughl him on her knees, for the honour of herself 
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and family, to tlirow a veil of silence over tlic past, and hei 
brotlicr, tlie Dominican, wbotn slio lind bronglit along with ber 
as a witness, also entreated the Hisbop witli tlie same object. 
Added to all this were the representations of the Abbe Carncrle, 
who brought the Eisliop to bo of opinion that it would be such 
a terrible scandal to the whole of Cbristeiulom, wore the allVdr 
to become publicly known, that it would be wiser not to allow 
justice, for this time, to take its course. 'J’lic Bishop, in short, 
was soon made to depart from bis original intention, and at last 
promised to consign tlio whole hideous story to everlasting 
oblivion. He could not, however, bring himself to allow Father 
Girard to continue to act any longer as spiritual guide, and, 
consequently commissioned Father Niclns, the prior of the Car¬ 
melites, along with Father Gadiero, the Dominican, to undertake 
the spiritual supervision of the whole ttf the confessauts of Father 
Girard. It seemed now that tin; wliole of this Inghtfui crime 
was to be buried in everlasting oblivion, and it would most cer¬ 
tainly liavo so happened hud it not been for tlic boundless 
spiritual arrogauec of the Jesuits. 

They could not at all brook the idea that their Rector, bitberto 
regarded as being so holy, should in future be debarred from 
hearing confessions, and ho himself hurled fire and llnmes at 
the notion of a scparatimi from those who had, up to this time, 
been his confessing dauglitcrs. The town of Toulon was, more¬ 
over, overrun with all kinds of reports as to what had taken 
place, and these latter did not, assuredly, at all redound to the 
credit of the sons of Tjoyola. Lastly, who could guarantee that 
Cadibro herself might not, sooner or later, reveal the matter, or 
come forward with a eoinplaiiit ? Something, therefore, must be 
publicly done, in order to make the Society of Jesus secure 
against all injury, and such could best bo efTeetcd by causing the 
confessnnt of Girard to be judicially, but in a very partial and 
summary manner, condemned as a liar and oalumniator. 

Thus did the .lesuits reason with themselves, especially so 
Fathers Girard and Sabatbir; indeed, as regards the former, his 
very existence being now at stake, and love being now blown to 
the winds, there remained nothing else, in bis ease, but Jesuitical 
arrogance, more especially as the latter was to play the priueipal 
part in the trial. T’ho black-cloaked fraternity, backed as they 
were by the Bishop’s official, who was bis vicar in all secular 
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judicial afl'aira, hoped that, iia the unluincd cinnnaJl court 
in cccleeiu^tical mattcra was completely fuvoiirablo to them, 
they iiiiglit with hveility obtain the seiiteiiee tliey desired. 
Aeoordiiiglj, alter a eunsultatioii with their adhereiita, they 
smldeiily dealnred to the Hisliop that they felt themselves quite 
unable to rocoueilo themselves to the [loliisy of silence ordained 
by him, ant: they, at the same time, banded over to tlie Kpi- 
scopal Jiicelesinatieal Court a well drawn-up document in which 
they strenuously called for Iho most minute investigation. 
“ Either/’ said they, in this memorial, “ Katber (firard has com¬ 
mitted the crime of which ho has boon accused, in wliich ease 
he should rceeive the severeat jiuiiishment, or ho has not done 
so, when his accuser must be put down as a tborongldy depraved 
calnmniator, ’ Urged in this manner, tlie Bishop ordered his 
olfieial to proceed, as in duty bound, and tlie lailer at once 
oomnienccd the investigation by the iiiterrogatiou of Cadibre, 
j)f her nrotnor the Dominican, and of her then Confessor 
the prior of the Cannelitos. in this respect ho went to work 
with groat partiality, as it will afterwards be jiroved that 
the declarations of the three under oxuminalion were either not 
accepted at all, or, what was worse, woro recorded most iimceu- 
rately, and, moroover, Cadiero, from a feeling of shame, beoanie 
conliiscd in lier replies. Tlie oommeueemont of the proec.ss in 
this way pro'’ed to bo vt^y favourable for Girard, as. also, did 
the next stage in the proceeding. Alter the (irst hearing 
by the official, the business came on boforo Ibe criminal 
court, wliieli thcroupoii made itself acquainted with the so- 
called “ xjiecies /a<Ui,” that is to say, the documentary 
evidence which could bo adduced by the complainant. None 
was fortliooming, liowevor, with the exeoption of live letters, 
three of wliich were directed to the Abbess of Ollioules, and two 
to Cadifire herself, the wily Eatlior having contrived, as before 
stated, to have tho others destroyed. Upon this, the hearing of the 
witnesses was now prooeoded with, and hero also was but little 
brought to light very damaging to the pious Father, because 
the judges stood in tho most iiitiniato re|ali()nsbip to tho Jesuits, 
and tho declarations inimical to Girard were consequently gone 
into very supordeially, or designedly drawn up and modified. 
On the other hand, tho statements previously obtained by the 
Jesuits, throi gb bribery, and fabricated, of course, in favour of 
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the Father, were dwelt upon in detail, and, more especially, 
the statements of the Hector's former confessor, which, as a 
matter of course, abounded in declarations favourable to 
Girard's reputation for godliness and morality, were most care¬ 
fully noted. In short, the court of justice did not even refrain 
from illegal acts, and, in order that no trick or artifice might he 
forgotten or omitted, the judges assembled every evening in 
the seminary of tlie Jo.suits, where, together with Fathers Girard 
and Sabathiere, they concocted everything that should bo pro¬ 
duced next day. At length they carried the matter so far as 
to convey Cadiere herself into the Ursuline convent in Toulon, 
over which the Jesuits had the right of supervision, and they 
then, in order to make her life as miserable as possible, con¬ 
fined her in a room whore a lunatic had shortly before died, and 
where the smell and foulness of the air was quite pestilential, a 
bundle of foul straw being ail that she had. for a bed. In order, 
indeed, tiiat her measure migiit be full, the brsunno nuns 
were brought forward as witnesses against her, and swore that 
everytiiing that she had hitherto alleged was nothing more 
than falsoliood and calumny, .and tiuit, without doubt, she had 
been bribed by the enemies of Loyola in order to do them an 
injury. In spite of all, however, the matter did not come so 
.speedily to a termination as the Jesuits imagined. On the 
contrary, it attracted such an immense interest throughout 
the whole of Fraiioo, that the King, at the request of his 
Council of State, ordered the striotest investigation to be made 
into it, and entrusted the conduct thereof to the Supreme Court 
of Aix. The affair now entered upon a new pliase, and the 
whole civilised world watched its progress with the greatest 
anxiety. The Jesuits, however, now seeing that it was to them 
a matter of life and death, called up the whole influence that the 
Society oould muster in order to obtain a favourable result for 
themselves, and were so unsparing in their expenditure of money 
in bribes to tlie judges and witnesses, that it amounted to more 
than a million of fraues. Whatever intelligence, cunning, and 
wickedness could ollect was devised, and the perjuries perpetrated 
were to he counted by hundreds.* Father Girard ostensibly 

• Wlioever is iiitorostcil as to the details of this trial, and espocially as to 
tile web of .lesuit deceit, lot iiim read tlio lirst volume of the work, Process 
twischm de.m Puter (Jtriird, S,J., UecKyris des Seminarii de la Maiine. du Toulon 
uud tltr JnnfiJ'er Cadihro, Cilia, 17112, 
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produced baforo tbo court all the letters wliich he had for¬ 
merly writtm to Oadi^!rc hut they were not the identical ones, 
being spec ally fabricated and antedated, and accordingly 
breathing nothing but Kolicitiidc for tbo well-being of bis 

confessant. Wituessea came forward who accused the I’rior of 
the Carmelites and tlie Dominican Father Caditsro of having 
formed a oonspiiacy against Father Girard, and of having 
pledged themselves to ruin him, as well ns the Order of 

Jesus, in the eyes of tbo world by tlio trumped-np false¬ 
hoods of Catherine Cadicro. 'I'lic nuns of Ollionles wore so 

worked upt n that they retracted all that they had laid at 
the door ol Father Girard, and, on tlio eonirary, made out 
Cadierc to 1 e a person unworlliy and abandoned, who had tried 
to seducfi tiio worthy Father. CadiAro liorsolf was jmrtioularly 
tortured and tormented, both physically and morally, in a most 
barbarous way, and tlirontoned with otoraal ruin and deprivation 
of all spiritual consolation if sho did not nt once sign a declara¬ 
tion that the accusation which she had made against Father 
Girard was u falsehood and a calumny. Hhe. was, indeed, formally 
exorcised before a number of ccclosiaslical and other witnesses, 
and HO depressed by maltreatment and attempts at casting out 
of the devil, that sho fell into a faint of several hours duration 
She was, lastly, subjected for three days, viz. the 25th, 26lh, 
and 27th of February 1731, to an unintermpto” course of 
interrogation from morning till night, ami it was hoped thus 
to confuse lier by putting cross and crooked questions, while 
by the c.xceptionable means of suggestion she might be 
brought to contradict herself or be shown to bo mentally 
inoapahic. On the lirst day she remained stedfast to her 
former declarations, and distinctly recapitulated, in clear un- 
doubtful welds, all the shameful proceedings that had taken 
place between herself and Father Girard. She did so as well 
on the seciind day, without losing her presence of mind. 
On the third day, however, according to a statement made 
daughter of a widow, by namo Giiiol, who had a hand in 
air, a narcotie drug was given to her in her breakfast 
attoiiihint, the action of wiiicli was so potent that she 
soHio time unable even to recognise her own mother. 
r)n this accenut an application was at once made to the court 
for an investigation into the tnaitment slic had experienced ; 
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but this petition met with no attention, and the inquiry pro¬ 
ceeded further without interruption, after the poor creature had 
in some measure regained her senses. Tlie result was that she, 
whose mind had been already unhinged by constant ill-treatment, 
threats, reproaches, and intimidation, as also by the stupifying 
effects of the drug before mentioned, became still more confused, 
so much so, I affirm, that, after long and strenuous remonstrance, 
she recanted not only all that she had previously advanced to 
the prejudice of the .Jesuit Girard, but also on the question 
being put to her as to who had instigated her to invent such a 
tissue of untruths, replied that “Father Niclas,” the Prior of the 
Carmelites, was the originator of the whole scandal, and that 
it was he alone wlio had persuaded her to proceed legally against 
her former Father Confessor. What rejoicing now arose among 
the Jesuits when this confession came from the lips of Cadiere! 
At last, after they had striven for months past, with such an 
infinity of trouble, and such an immense expenditure of money, 
the innocence of Girard and the saving of the honour of the 
Society of Jesus might bo published to the world ! Still, how¬ 
ever, the matter did not by any means proceed so quickly. The 
court of justice, indeed, ordered the immediate transfer of 
0adi6ro into the cloister of the Visitation in Aix, in order that 
she might be kept there in strict seclusion until the sentence 
was promulgated. So far well; and it might, too, be foreseen 
very well, as a certainty, that this said sentence would bo made 
as severe for the female calumniator as for the co-conspirator, 
the Prior of the Carmelites. It was a pity, however, that 
Cadifire, as soon as she had regained her senses, averred 
that her last confession had been absolutely false, and was 
obtained from her dimply by compulsion, and everyone of any 
intelligence gave credence to her in this respect. Nothwith- 
standing, however, that Father Girard, as may well be imagined, 
strenuously denied with a bold face all the proceedings with 
Cadiere imputed to him, as well os all the grave charjms that 
had been especially advanced against him, he could not 
gether hold his own, ns several of the witnesses stedfastly a 
to the evidence they had already given; some few of them, c 
testified to the truth of what Cadiere had brought 
against him, and tliose few already throw quite an oxtraordinarj 
light upon the affair. He thus ultimately was induced to admit 
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that his coiit'essant had for a long time suffered from hysterical 
afctaolss, by wliich she wits deprived of consciousness for hours 
together, and that ho had shut himself up with her alone 
during all this time. IIo further acknowledged that ho had 
administered the Spanish discipline to her. 

All this did he, indeed, confess, being unable altogether 
to deny the testimony brought forward against him, as his 
understandiiig tidd him that he must not make himself suspected 
by being too obstinate. Ho atlirmed that ho had the right, so 
to apeak, of interpreting his deeds and actions, as well as his 
own words, and was thus consequently in a position to make 
them out to be as innocent as possible. But ho might say what 
he liked, in w'hnt he himself acknowledged was there not a clear 
admission that he must have stood on a peculiarly confidential 
footing with bis confessant? On such terms, indeed, as were 
evidently entirely contrary to all decorum. 

It was thus, then, not to be wondered at that there was hardly 
anyone in the lay world who looked upon Father Girard as 
Innocent, arid, on that account, erodcnco was even given to 
Oadii^re, ns, by a solemn protest made on oath, she cancelled all 
the proceedings which had taken place during her third hearing, 
affirming that the pure truth was only contained in her first 
confession. Still further, indeed, as Oadiere, by the advice of 
her advocate, now complained to the Council of State regard¬ 
ing the abuse of ecelosiustical justice, and appealed claiming 
a reversion to the former mode of investigation ; her petition 
was at once complied with, and the Parliament of Aix 
decided to refer the case for filial determination to the 
last court of appeal. The trial thus began afresh from the 
oommencement, and the Jesuits tlieu incessantly used all 
their influence in order to bia.s the new judges in their 
favour. Ropeatijdly did their friends, both mule and female, 
work upon the members of Parliament, repeatedly did they 
moke use of threats of eternal punishment, repeatedly did 
they employ gold in such quantities that, to thei vast 
amount already expended, yet another ipillion was added. In 
this manner, in fact, did the sons of Loyola win the judges 
over to their side, and another groat advantage that they had 
was that the oclebrated advocate, Thorurne, was retained by them 
to plead for Girard before the Court. They, moreover, dared to 
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reckon upon the Procurntor-Genoral for themselves, as also the 
Chief Attorney of State, and secretly, too, even the president of 
the court sold himself to them, body and soul. Under these 
circumstonces, then, they might well calculate upon a favourable 
termination to the case, more especially, also, as Oadi^re could 
neither command many friends nor much money. One thing, 
however, had been forgotten by the sons of Loyola—that is, the 
sense of justice, which can never die out from the mind of man, 
and it was this feeling that obtained for Cadihro such a distin¬ 
guished advocate as Chaudon, who, if he did not excel Thorame 
in acumen and craft, was, at all events, his superior as regards 
knowledge and skill, and tlius prevented, at least, all of the judges, 
or even a majority of thorn, from being blinded by the gold of 
the Girard party. T shall not now dwell any longer on the 
particulars of this scandalous story, most scandalous, indeed, in 
more ways than one, but hasten to bring it to a conclusion. On 
the 11th of September 1731, Thorame, Father Girard's advocate, 
made this proposition, “ That Cadiiire should bo sentenced in the 
first place to do penance before the Church of St. Salvador, and 
then be hanged and strangled.” This sentence was, however, 
peremptorily rejected by far the greater majority of votes of the 
members of the Court of Justice, which consisted of twenty-five, 
A counter proposition on the part of Chaudon ran tlius, “ That 
Father Girard should be sentenced to dciith for having been 
completely proved guilty of ecclesiastical incest, as well as of 
the degradation of his priestly ofiice, by repeated crimes against 
morality,’’ and not fewer than twelve judges voted for it; one 
was, therefore, wanting in order to constitute this to be the 
conclusion come to by the Court. The other twelve judges 
agreed upon a third proposition, of the nature of a compromise, 
which ran as follows : “ That Father Girard, in consideration of 
the evident imbecility of mind that had come upon him, and 
which had made him to bo an object of derision to his coiifcss- 
ants, should be acquitted of the gravamen of the crime and 
misdemeanor laid to his charge, and, on the other hand, should 
be dealt with by the Ecjplcsiastical Court; secondly, that Cadifere 
should be given over free to her mother, with the sole penalty of 
bearing the expenses incurred by the Criminal Lieutenant of 
Toulon, but without interest on former costs; thirdly, thatNiclas,' 
the Prior of the Carmelites, as well as Cadiere's bi-other, both 
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of whom li id been accused of conspiracy against Girard, should 
be acquitted and released from prison ; fourthly and lastly, that 
the do(mment8, which had hoen drawn up I'or the parties, so far 
as they might he projudicial to tlio honour of tho (Jhurch, should 
bo torn up and destroyed by tho chief cleric of tho Court.” As 
regards the second and third propositions, then, the I'urmer 
was rejected, while in the case of tho latter, tho votes being 
equally divided, it rested with tho casting vote of tho President; 
he, however, being a friend of tho .fosuits, voted, as a matter of 
course, for tho latter, and accordingly tho above-mentioned com- 
promise, which allowed all the parties to go free, was passed, as the 
decision oomo 1o by tho Court. Some of tho judges, indeed, being 
strongly biased in favour of the Order of Jesus, were of opinion 
that it was right that some sort of jmnishrnent, nt least, should be 
inflicted on Cadioro, in order that she might not be able to boast 
of having completely escaped scot-free, but tho rest of the 
members of Parliament were not in the least to bo moved. 
“What! "said one of them, full of indignation, “we have just 
acquitted a man who is perhaps one of tho greatest criminals in 
the world, and are we to assign the least punishment to this 
poor girl ? Rather let this palace bo consumed by fire, and our¬ 
selves buried in the ruiiis." These stirring words took efleet, and 
Cadibre was released out of prison. So ended tho case of Girard 
V. Cadibre, whiidi caused .such an enonnon.s sensation throughout 
the whole of Europe. It terminated, ueeording to the meaning 
of the senU nee, without result, and still, what an uncommonly 
clear signification lay therein. And why? Had not tho Order 
of Jesus accused Oadibre and her hrotlier, along with the Prior 
of tho Carmelites, of being false accusers and conspirators ; why, 
then, did tliey go unpunished ? On tho other hand, was it a 
light matter to bring charges of tho most serious nature against 
a priest of tho rank of Rector of the Jesuits? Cortaiirly, had 
Father Girard been innocent, Cadioro would not have escaped 
death, and the Jesuits had thus,with all their enormous influence 
and their terridc expenditure of money, contrived to do no more 
than prevent their brother being condemned to death. That ho 
deserved such a fate, however, no riglit-thinking man in tho 
whole civilised world could have the slightest doubt, and, on tho 
promulgation of the sentence in Aix, it was indeed found to he 
necessary to have u large military force in order to be able to 
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convey him in safety throufth the howling crowd. But even 
furtlier than this, the Archbishop of Aix, although not such a 
crow as to pick out the eyes of anotlicr, publicly came over to be 
of the opinion of those who designated the pious Father as a 
criminalj and maintaining that he was guilty, not only prohibited 
him from ever again mounting a pulpit, from which he might 
boast of his triumph, hut banished him out of the town of Aix 
and entirely out of the whole of his Arcliiepiscopal See. Girard 
thus dared not to return to Toulon, as it was feared that his 
doing so might have caused an insurrection, and he consequently 
took up his abode in I.vons. and. not long after, in about a year, 
took his departure out of the world, people affirming that the 
sudden death of such a strong man could ho looked upon no 
otherwise than as a judgment of God upon him. What did it 
matter that the Jesuits tried in every posoihle way to write him 
up as a persecuted saint ? None gave any credence to them, hut 
thousands upon thousands came to the conclusion that a society 
which had not only refrained from expelling out of their body, as 
a mangy sheep, a criminal, evidently of the grossest description, 
hut had taken him up in their arras and elevated him up to 
heaven,—that such a society, I say, was no better than the 
criminal himself. 

A few words must, lastly, be said concerning the future fate of 
Cadifere, On leaving the Court of Justice, she was greeted with 
the most vociferous cheers, and all made haste to tender to her 
the deepest sympathy. She was, indeed, regularly feted as 
a heroine, and a number of poems made their appearance in 
which her stedfastness, and especially her beauty, were extolled 
with the highest praise.* On the other hand, the tongue of 
malice and calumny did not remain silent; all maidens, espe¬ 
cially those who had .Jesuits for Father Confessors, being 
disposed to defame her secretly in all kinds of ways. Her 
residence in Aix, consequently, soon became in the highest 
degree inlolerahle, and she idso found it to bo equally impossible 

• She was a brunette of middle stature, of peculiarly mild and agreeable 
features, witli an uncommguly symmetrical flginc. She was especially 
distinguished for a truly wonderful harmony in her wliole appearance, as 
well as for a fulness and froshnoss of which it would bo difficult to find the 
like; and, above all, her contemporaries extolled her dark, piercing, softly 
languishing eyes, corresponding exquisitely with lier luxurious blaok hair. 
In a word, it would bo no easy matter to find more charms united in a female 
form than in Catherine Oadifire, the victim of the Jesuit Girard. 
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to remain any lonfror in Toulon, Her inotliur, therefore, quickly 
disposed of all her property, iind one fine morning both mother 
and daughter disappeared without leaving behind them a single 
trace of wliorc they had gone. 'J'lie sons of Imyola put 
themselves to no end of trouble to find out the phico of her 
abode, and many persons who, it may be stated, had been 
initiated ini.o tlio secret were, under various pretexts, thrown 
into prison, with the object of inducing them to let it out. 
History is, however, silent as to whether tliey wore successful, as 
the world mvur hoard anything more of the poor unfortunate 
creature. Several people afErmed that slio liad gone over the 
water into some foreign country under a feigned name; others 
would have it that, out of disgust for the world, she had immured 
herself in some cloister, to which her mother had made over all 
her property. The majority, however, maintained that the 
Jesuits having discovered her abode, siie had then been secretly 
removed from the world by poison. 
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'I'lIE VOW OF I’OVEU'l'V 



MOTTO: 

l>ia Sohwarzrdok sind die Hirteu der Erde. 

Die Burger doa Krdkroisea Bind die Heorde, 

Die Waid’ iat ilir liogeudes Gut, 

Die Woll' ihr Keiclithuiu and Blut. 

Wer aber bestimmt die Flatze zum Weidon? 

Das ist in Bom der sohwarz’ General, 

Der da horraoht aber Dapst und Kanigo zumal. 

Er scheeret die Wollo, das Sohaaf muHs es leideo, 

Und muaa nooh danken demuthiglioh, 

DtBB er mit der Welle begiiugot sioh j 
Denn wenn er auoh nooh das Dell wollt’ uehmen, 

Wer Konnt’s ihm wehren?. 

Jut dem Drama; Der tVeinbery ctes Natioth.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OONFESSTONAIj AS TJIE KEY TO THE MONEY-OHEST, 

Thk first great nail in the coffin of tlio Order of J eans was, as I 
have just shown, the vices which the sons of Loyola practised 
to such an (3xtrnordiuary extent; the second still greater and 
still more important death-blow which I conspicuously bring to 
notice was their inordinate desire to attain riches, by any kind of 
means, even the most exceptionable. We have learned through 
the First Book of this work, how very much the founder of the 
Society of Jesus sought to symbolize, through his own proper 
example, Christian humility, poverty, and self-sacrifice in the 
highest degree, and he urged with iron austerity that his disciples 
should imitate him in this respect. We also know that he 
claimed for bis Order at the same time, with the view to the 
establishment, endowment, and maintonanoo of colleges, semi¬ 
naries, novice-houses, and other educational institutions, the 
privilege of accumulating as much money and goods as could be 
gathered together, and that he attached at least as great impor¬ 
tance to this mutter as to the symbolizing of Christian poverty, 
self-denial, and simplicity. Both rulc.s—riches for the Order, 
and povfiity for the iudividuul son of Loyola—wore, in accord¬ 
ance with the ititention of the founder of the Order, kept with 
a truly rigoioiis cousistimcy; and there was required of every 
Je.suit. on h s entrance into the Society, the doiihlo duty to gain 
at ouce as inucli as ever was possihle for the lattm-, a.nd to 
sacrifice for the goiiural heuefit—that is, lor (he Order and its 
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General—all that ho bIiouIcI personally win or acquire, himsolf 
living in the greatest I'rngnlity and poverty, under the obligation 
of self-renunciation. 'I'his was for mortal man a task very 
dilfieult of fulfilment, and, indeed, wa.s almost impossible; 
consequently it was never in reality carried out, but merely in 
appearance—only so far as was necessary to lead mankind into 
error. And why ? Were not the more initiated soon well aware 
that, neither in the Jesuit profess-houses nor in the colleges and 
other institutions of the Order, was there even the least restric¬ 
tion in relation to (!ating, drinking, or other enjoyments of life? 
It was true, indeed, that there secretly reigned in certain things 
a luxury that was not to bo met with in even the most wealthy 
houses—a luxury of such a refined description as to projnoto 
the very vices which it was the duty of the fraternity to avoid. 
All this gradually bocamo known, but only, as before said, among 
the more initiated circles, as the great mass of the public allowed 
themselves to bo deceived, through many dozens of decades, by 
the external appcarauce of imiigeuco maintained for mere out¬ 
ward show, and strangers taken into a Jesuit institution saw 
there nothing but plainly furnished apartments, along with a 
corresponding simplicity in other respects. Yet far more is 
behind tlie scenes. As nsgards the riches which were collected 
by tho Order lor the general benefit, is one actually to rest 
satisfied that they wore solely to bo used for the eduuational 
establisbmtmt, as laid down by the statutes of tlio Order? How, 
then, were there so many paid .spies who were maintained at tho 
several great and small courts, sunk in vice? With what were 
the situations of Father Goufessors to ministers and other influen¬ 
tial personages bought, frequently at uueommonly dear prices ? 
How much did the alliaiiees and maiTiages cost,which the Order 
of Jesus brought about among tho great of the earth for its own 
advantage, and how much was expended on mistresses and other 
similar creatures ? Certainly the great mass of the people 
might be managed tliroiigh fanaticism, flattery, and bigotry; in 
higher circles, however, very dillercnt macliinery must he set in 
motion, and the acquisuiou and oiling of this maehinery cost 
money, and, indeed, a very large aino\jnt. 

From these few indications oik; pen^oives why, in spite of all 
this display of poverty and indigence by individual nmmlxu's, the' 
Society of Jesus had need to accumulate riches ol' every kind, 
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and it succundcd in this to such an extent that, so early ns the 
year l(W(i, the University of Paris eoniplnined of tlio immensity 
of thesi,' possessions. “Along with their colleges," so it is 
stated in tint written eoinpluint, “ are conjoined the best and 
richest henodoes, landed estates, and foundations, and their 
revenues are now so great that they can no hmger, with any 
amount of cunning, conceal that such is the case. On this 
aocount theii houses can no more ho termed houses, but resemble 
rather kings’ palaces and residences of princes of the blood, as 
regards splendour and magnificence.’’ 

Such was i.ho case in Praneo itself, and, indeed, in all other 
countries in whicli the Order of .Icsiis had procured an entrance. 
And another question may now he put. How and by what means 
had these riches been accnmnlalcd ? The Jesuits, of course, 
maintained that it had all been elfeeted in a straightforward, 
honourable, and honest manner, namely, by presents made to 
them by believers, of their own accord; and there oannot bo 
any question but that much money and property came into their 
possession in this way. Moreover, as we have already seen in 
the First Book, the Popes, almost without any exception, showed 
themselves so favourable to them, tliat to obtain they had only 
to indicate a number of incomes which the Eoman Senate had 
at its disposal; they also stirred up the orthodox believers, by 
special Bulls, to accord benevolent contributions to the Order, 
while on the reverse, they launched heavy denunciations against 
all who eiideaxiured to hinder any such benevolence. Lastly, 
it is an acknowledged fact that a very considerable amount was 
derived from the masses read by the sons of Loyola, not to 
speak of rosari is sold, as in prosperous times the former averaged 
half a million annually, and, nota hem, those lialf million were 
only read for deceased persons who had shown especial liberality 
to the Society. Notwithstanding ail this, however, it would 
appear incredible that such colossal riohes as tlio Jesuits pos¬ 
sessed could have been acquired merely by these moans, and 
thinking peopk; soon began to be of opinion that the sons of 
Loyola employed besides “ entirely diil'c.'rent" ways to succeed 
in their object. And it was not dillicun; to produce the neces¬ 
sary pro(ds for such a supposition as soon as they had observed 
more closely tlic behaviour whicli the Jesuits assumed towards 
the rich and liighly conditioned, wliile as Father Confessors 
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towards the rulers of the world these spiritual guides were 
actually obliged, by the command of their General, to stir 
up their confeseants continually to exercise benevolence towards 
the Order of Jesus, and (experience proved that they fulfilled this 
obligation most nsHiduonsly. One has only to run through 
superficially the history of Bavaria and Austria, or that of Spain 
and Portugid, to be enabled to seize such things by the hands, so 
to speak, and such was the case, also, in all other countries and 
territories in which the sons of Loyola had made a nest for 
themselves. In a word, it was soon perfectly apparent to the 
intelligcmt that the sons of Loyola claimed for themselves, as a 
hindof monopoly, the spiritual counselling and conscionco-keeping 
of all the rich people and persons of rank, and that they suc¬ 
ceeded, by their unremitting exertions, in confining the remainiug 
monks and members of Orders to the confessions of the poor 
and those of low degree. But how was this? Simply because 
much was to be obtniiied from the wealthy and opulent, whereas 
one must needs go away empty-handed from those in humble 
spheres of life. 

But these arc only general statements; in particular oases, 
however, things canui to light whicli proved that the sons of 
Loyola made use of the oonfeasional in a way wliich may be 
denominated scarcely loss than dishonourable. Thus, when 
examiniug the matter in regard to Venice, it will bo soon, by 
hitters which were found, that they made use of the oontes- 
sional in order to pry into family secrets, and in particular 
into tlte circumstances of private^ intlividuiils, and that they 
sent an accurate report to their General in Rome on the 
subject every six weeks. There was traced, too, on investi¬ 
gation of the Jesuit College at Rurcinoiuln, in the Netherlands, 
a letter of the General Ricci, in which the chiefs were 
instructed in what way they might ho able to prevent 
rich widows from contracting a second marriage. Thus 
they raised a hope in several of their coulossauts that they 
would be assured of happiness after death as soon as 
they should give tliemselves up wholly and entirely to 
Jesuit guidance; for example, the rich Marie do la Coque, 
afmr she had made a will in favour of the Society of Jesus, 
allowed herself, on the persuasion of the Father La Colom- 
bihre, to he bled, always on the first Friday in every month 
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“in honour of t.lio holy heart, of Mary"; this continued 
from l(i74 to inOO, until she at lengf.li died from loss of 
blood in the latter year. In this mannor they intimidated 
many of their flock with tl\o ete.rntil pains of hell in sucti 
a truly barb irons manner, and did Tiot grant them absolution 
until the fjaternity liad obtained a certain sum. 'I’bo well- 
known Jesuit, Salmcron, made them pay as much as a 
thousand gold dollars. Thus, the two Fathers Alugambi and 
Ortiz carried on with the Counhiss Mngdidena. lllloya, the 
widowed grand stewardess of the Frnperor Charles V., to such 
an extent, in regard to being ])os.se8sed with a devil, that she 
made over lii,0fl0 ducats to them, in onler to drive out Satan ; 
while in a precisely similar manner Katlier Canisiiis trans¬ 
gressed as regards tho two Countesses Ursula and Sibilla von 
Fngger. Again, two other Jesuits, for tho sum of 200,000 
florins, fiv\ding tlnit n very ricdi hut half-witted man, in regard 
to his fate iftoj death, wished for some assurance, furnished 
him witli tlic following paB.sport to eternity :— 

“ We, the undersigned, as priests of the true religion, attest 
and promise, in tho name of our Society, wliich possessos tho 
necessary authority in such casus, tliat it takes under its 
special protection Mr. Ilippolyto liriim, licenciate of law, 
in order to defend him against the whole power of hell, in 
the event of its desire to undertaho anything against his 
honour, liis pmson, or his soul ; iliis wo confirm by oatli, 
employing in such a caso the anliiority of onr most illustrious 
founder, in crdoi that the abovc-mciitionod Briim may be pro- 
sonted, titrougli liim, to tlm most holy chief the Apostle, with 
all the fidelity and procisioii ti) which our Society is bound. 
For the further confirmation of tlii.s, we luivu stamped it with tho 
secret seal of our Society. Given at Ghent, on tho 21)th of March 
IC'OO. Frunas Seelin, Ihictor of the College; Peter do liic. 
Prior and miauber of the Society of Jesus." 

From these few instances it may bo perceived how tho Jesuits 
proceeded in order to acquire for themselves a rich inherit¬ 
ance from tlm dead, or a no less valiiahle pnasent from tho living; 
and it is hanlly necessary for mo to add that they especially, on 
tins account, looked well after wealtliy widows. One knows, 
imiecd. how much easier it is to dual with that description of 
Guds orealures than with married women of tho same age, or 
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With those of the male sex ; eonseqtiently, the Superiors selected 
only such meinbors of the Society to be Father Confessors 
of widows IIS seemed most likely to secure the end in view. 
They required to be men of the so-called best age, that is to say, 
not too young, in order to avoid scandal, but also certainly not 
too old ; men of a cheerful, lively temperament, of a strong 
and stately frame, and especially well endowed with the gift of 
eloquence, in order to be able to ingratiate themselves with the 
ladies. They should bo not merely Father Confessors, in the 
proper sense of the word, but also, at the same time, bosom 
friends to whom the widows might entrust all their little secrets 
and take counsel in worldly affairs; with whom, too, they would 
willingly enter into conversation about the news of the day, 
presuming that the pious Fathers take as much interest in the 
state of the bodily condition of their penitents as in the health 
and welfare of their souls. 

Such counsellors ought to have much good fortune with 
widows requiring consolation, and as in the ease of sickness 
they never stirred from the bedside, it could not fail that a 
passage in their will in favour of the Order was almost always 
found. Again, when the sons of l.oyola keep a particular look¬ 
out upon rich widows, they by no means, on this account, 
also neglect to obtain from them other information, especially 
interesting themselves in drawing the sons of rich parents into 
their Order. These novices are then at once subjected to a 
strict examination respecting the age and worldly oireumstanoes 
of their father, and not the less questioned ns to their blood 
relationship, and as to whether hero and there some inheritance 
may not he still expected. 'J'hc rector thus becomes acquainted 
with all family particulars on these matters, and, making a 
careful note thereof, ho confirms the same by information 
derived, in an underhand mode, from other sources. 

One need not have the slightest doubt that in this way the 
Order was accurately apprised respecting the private affairs of 
its members, and that it knew what part to play in the event 
of death taking place Indeed, the Fathers acted mostly with 
an energy and perseverance which would, in fact, bo deserving 
of admiration were it not that their impudence and interested- 
noss were also apparent, arousing a fooling ijuito the contrary 
to that of admiration ! 
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A coupl; of instanoos miiy innkc this clear to the reader. The 
Count Carl /ani, son of tin; Oonnt .Johann Zani, at Bologna, 
in Italy, allured by the sons of Loyola, entered into their Society 
in the year J 027, but was required, boforo ho could obtain his 
father's porinission to take tliis step, to enter into a written bond, 
attested by a notary and wittiesses, that as long as he continued 
to be a mcinbor of the Jesuit Order he would renounce his whole 
paternal iBheritauce, and would never at any time make any 
claim to tho estates, either for himseif or for the Society of 
Jesus. His cider brother, therefore, Count Angelo Zani, in¬ 
herited after his father’s death the whole possessions, and it thus 
appeared that the sons of l .oyola obtained no special advantage 
from the entrance of Carl Zani into their Order. But in the 
year HI3!), immediately after entering upon his inheritance. 
Count Angelo <lied ; not, however, as is supposed, without the 
skilful assistance of a Jesuit physician who treated him. And 
now tho sons of Ignatius exploded the long-laid mine. Carl 
Zani hastened to make at oiujo a request to the General to bo 
permitted to resign tho Order, in order that, by returning into 
the secular state, he might bo enabled to lay claim to the great 
inheritance, and the General did not delay in causing the 
necessary papers to lu; d(jlivered to him tlirough the Provincial 
Menochio. However, previous to this, ho was required to make 
a promise ou oath that, after settling the business connected with 
the inhorita7ice, ho would again ro-onter tho Order, and, on this 
account, a bond was laid before him wliich, literally translated, 
ran as follows: — 

“After that I, Carl Zani, shall now receive from tho Society 
of Jesus my letter of discharge respecting which I made a peti¬ 
tion, before tho same shall be handed to rnc by tlio highly- 
esteemed bather Provincial, Stephan Menochio, I make a vow to 
God, arrcl ir ids presence, by wliicb 1 bind myself, on my con¬ 
science, to Iks Divine Majesty, that after the receipt of my letter of 
discharge, and as soon as I have brought into order tho matters 
on which account I made the request, 1 will address the most 
urgent solicitation to the Superiors, as well as to the Society, 
that I may bo again received back into tho game, and, indeed, 
at that very time wliich may be considered to be most right and 
cdT. mient by the most worthy i'atber Vincenz Maria Bargellini. 
who was assigned to me as my companion Lir the regulation of 
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my affnirs, considoriTig that I will thus engage to ahido hy this, 
his reasonable order and judgment, setting aside all scruple, and 
in order, with God’s help, to give satisfaction to my vow, to 
place at the disposal of the college all that falls to my lot by 
the inheritance.’’ 

After the execution of this bond, Carl Zani obtained the 
necessary documents, and at once put off the .Tesuit costume, on 
the 97th November HiSf). Tt was, of course, not difficult for 
him, as next of kin, to enter into possession of the said inherit¬ 
ance, and now not only was he looked upon ns a rich indepen¬ 
dent cavalier, but he was also beset, on all sides, to enter into the 
state of matrimony, in order to continue the race of Zani, and 
many of tlie most beautiful ladies were suggested to him. The 
above-mentioned bond, sworn to on oath, now greatly troubled 
him, and he hastened then to Rome, in order to obtain from 
Pope Innocent a release from his vow. The latter, however, 
lent an ear to the .lesuit General, and thus neither money nor 
fair words had any effect upon him. In the meantime, Carl 
Zani became dangerously ill, and the Jesuits besieged his 
bedside day and night, ns may he well imagined, in order to 
extort from him by pressure a will in their favour. They were 
successful, too, shortly boforo he breathed his last, in obtaining 
such a deed, wherein he bequeathed to them all the posses¬ 
sions belonging to him ; and now, of course, they fell upon 
the rich inheritance with great eagerness. But lo, behold! 
the male relations of tho deceased produced an ancient family 
statute, according to which Carl Zani had no right whatever to 
dispose tcstnmentarily of the family estates which wore an allo¬ 
dium (that is private property in contradistinction to freehold 
property), and there now at once arose a law-suit, whioh occupied 
the judges of the Roman Rota for many years. In tho course 
of the law-suit the sons of Loyola persuaded themselves not 
only that they would not succeed in winning the same, but that 
they would be compromised thereby, tlirough their iiisatinhle 
avarice, as well as owing to the peculiar manner in wliioh they 
acquired inheritances^ and, consequently, they addressed them¬ 
selves to Pope Alexander VII., the successor of Innocent X., 
with tho roost urgent appeal in respect to a so-called sign- 
manual of grace. The Pope granted it to them, that is, 'he 
ordered the counsellors of tho Rota to bring tho matter tn a 
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suitable compromise, and thereupon the estates and possessions 
to which it rol'erred wore divideil into twelve parts, five of 
which the Jesuits obtained, whili; seven were allotted to the 
rightful heirs. 'J'hus the sons of Ijoyohi swallowed up a. part, 
and, indeed, a very largo part, out of tlie estate, although their 
claims were ontiiely unjust; in addition to this, they had the 
pleasure of having almost entirely ruined the rightful heirs by 
the costs of the law-suit. 

Another ncit less remarkable inheritance suit came before the 
world at the end of the Kith century in France, under the 
government of Henry 111., and likewise ended in favour of 
the Jesuits, altliougli in this instanec they wore no loss in the 
wrong than in tint case just related. 

Peter Airault, ('rimimil Lieut')nant at the Presidial Court of 
Angers, possessed an otily son, lieno. a lad oi great attainments, 
who had a brilliant future before him from the riches and 
rank of the lumily, and he placed the lad for the completion 
of his edueutiori in a Jesuit colttgo which was very celebrated in 
his eyes from its great advantages in regard to learning. He 
did not, however, take tliis step without beforehand expressly 
(leehiring to tlie good Fatliers that lie destined his son to be bis 
sole successor, and that he tliondore wished him to be brought 
in contact, with those youths only who were to he devoted to 
secular and not eoclosiasticul jiursiiits. The sons of Loyida 
promised most faithfully and religiously to meet his wishes in 
this respect, and they would have pcrhnp.s done so had young 
llen6 been merely a poor lad without prospects. Hut in this 
case it was ijuite the reverse, as he not only was to inherit, iK 
the first place, a large property Jioin his litlher, but also a rich 
estate belonging to his grunduiother had already lalleii to him. 
Could, then, the Society of .lesus let such a fat booty slip from 
tlieni ? No, this the pious Fathers could not bring their Jiearta 
to do, and they gave themselves .so muoli trouble that tlie long 
and short of it was that, after a three years' residence in their 
college, llu^ youth confided to their euro put on tlie habit of tJie 
Order. The father, on being informed of ibis, became furious, 
and instantly ajipoaled to the law court in order to regain his 
sou. The Jesuits, however, explained, in j'listiricutiou, that lldne 
liad voluntarily entered the Society, and that now his connection 
with it was indissoluble. The Criminal l.ieutenant appealed at 
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once to the Parliament of Anjou, and it adjudged the accused to 
deliver up their novice as being detained contrary to law. With 
the judgment in his hand, Peter Airault now hastened to 
Angers, and, supported by an armed force, knocked at the gate 
of the Jesuit college. But what was tlie answer which was given 
to him ? Young Il6n6 had llown under cover of nigiit, and no 
one knew what had become of him. The Criminal Lieutenant 
could not believe this, and searched throughout the whole 
college. Still nowhere did he find his son, who was, in fact, 
not forthcoming. He liad long before been secretly conveyed, 
for security, into a college in Lovuine, thence into Germany, 
and lastly to Italy. The precaution had, moreover, been taken 
to strike out the name of Il6n6 Airault from the register of the 
college, as one who had disappeared, and to substitute for it 
another unsuepeoted name, under which the newly-acquired 
member wont henceforth. The extraordinary cunning of this 
method of procedure soon showed itself. King Henry HI., 
urged by the unluippy father, intervened through liis ambassador, 
and, appealing to Pope Sixtus V., demanded from the Holy See 
a mandate in favour of his Criminal Lieutenant. To comply 
>iith this demand, the eldest son of the Church ordered the 
Jesuit General, Claudio Aquaviva, to lay before him the list of 
the whole of the members of the Order, not omitting even the 
novices. The General obeyed at once, witiiout delay, as he 
knew that it was impossible to find tlie coipm delicti. So it 
happened, and the Pope as well as the King liad to be content 
with the an8W(3r that no Rend Airault could be found among 
the members of the Society of Jesus. In the meantime years 
elapsed, and no trace was discovered of the missing youth. And 
as it now became evident to tlie elder Airault that his son had 
taken part in the Jesuit conspiracy, and must have been privy 
to their intentions, for otherwise he would certainly have taken 
an opportunity of allowing his father to hear from him, at 
least once at all events, he consequently made a will before a 
notary and witnesses, wherein ho gave his curse to the son, and 
disinherited him, so far as the laws would permit. Immediately 
thereupon he died, deeply pitied by all who knew him. 

But what look place now ? Hardly had the deceased been 
buried when Hone Airault name upon the scene and demanded 
what was duo to Iiim. He made bis ap|ienraneo, not as a Jesuit, 
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but as a civilian, and explained bis lonp; absence on the ground 
oi' bis thirst for seeing foreign countries. lie could not bo 
refused the estate of his grandinothor, as it had been up to 
this time administered by the Orphan Court, and with as little 
trouble did he take possession of the immovable estate which 
his father hai not the ])ower of alieiuitiiig from him by his will. 
Scarcely, however, had he ohtaijied possession of his property 
when he deelared himself a member of the Society of Jesus, and 
gave over the wliole of his newly-acquired inheritance to his 
superiors, as in duty bound, as he had now reassumed his black 
garment, and no Jesuit dat'e possess any property of his own. 

Thus did the Order of Jesus arrive at its end, and what now 
mattered the judgment and disdain of the world ? 

A similar instance of sneaking after an inheritance occurred a 
short time afterwards in riauders, whore the Jesuit Greberfc, after 
he had, during thirteen years, tilled the tolerably important 
position of an ecclesiastical coadjutor, retired for a couple of 
years into the lay condition in order to lay claim, at the expense 
of his brothtr, to the family patrimony. So again there was a 
question of many years of litigation, which, in the second half 
of the 17th century, the Knights of the Purgstalle of the 
liiegerbnrg in Styria carried on with the Society of Jesus. 

But where would this end if 1 were to enter into this affair, 
and the many dozens of other cases of the same nature? I 
must be satislied, however, with the account of one other case, 
namely the great law-suit which the scins of Loyola carried on 
respecting the considerable lordship of Biiren in Westphalia, 
hoping that the reader, from the pnhlio exposure of this more 
than wicked affair, may obtain a true piotnro of the proceedings 
of the Jesuits in relation to matters of inheritance. 

In the year ICIO, Baroii Joachim of Biiron, a good Protestant, 
died, leaving behind an only little son, ol eiiurse also Protestant, 
of the uanio of Moritz, over whom his mother, a no less zealous 
Protestant, noted as guardian. Because, liowever, at that time 
—it was previous to tlie Thirty Years’ war—Protestants and 
Catholics for the most part associated quite well together as 
long as the/ were not hounded on by* their clergy, the widow 
Eliztihelh hud no scruple in selecting as friends also some 
Catholic ladies among lla; nobility of the iioighbourliood, 
especially in the neighbouring small town of Paderborn, and 
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these paid her frequent visits. Of course this could not long 
remaiu unknown to the Jesuits, who had at that period just 
settled in Paderborn ; and wliile they at the same time 
learned that the widow possessed more good nature than 
understanding, tliey at once concocted a plan to convert 
young Moritz von Biiren, with his mother, to the Oatholic 
Church, in order to incorporate with their possessions the two¬ 
fold inheritance, especially the hcautilul lordship of Biiren. 
This was indeed a hold undertaking; hut the sons of Loyola 
had one among them, in Paderhorn, who was popular with 
everyone on account of his softness of manners and subtlety 
in social intercourse, more especially in everything which miglit 
ingratiate him among women ; and consequently they hoped 
through him to overcome all dilficultios. In fact, Bather Pried- 
rieh Bocrich, the name of this individual, immediately set to 
work with the greatest zeal in tho prosecution of his task, and 
having been introduced by tho above-mentioned ladies to Frau 
Elizabeth von Biiren, he very soon succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of tho latter. After he had now established himself 
as house friend and adviser in worldly matters, he did not desist 
until he had also advanced to the rank of spiritual adviser, 
and the long and the short of it was that, after three years 
of unremitting exertion, lie enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing 
the widow von Buren publicly go over into the only saving 
Church. 

This took place at the end of the year 1018, and the natural 
consequence was that the education of young Moritz was at 
once placed entirely in the liauds of tho sons of Loyola; for how 
could a convert who required to show some zeal for the new 
religion act otherwise i’ Tho result was that the now nine-year- 
old boy was first placed in the .Jesuit college of Paderborn, 
where he remained until the year 1017, at which time his mother 
married for a second time, with the High Bailin' William 
of Westphalia. Thereupon he was taken to the celebrated 
Jesuit institute at Cologne, where he was so manipulated, and 
his mind, inclined to extravagant ideas, was so worked upon 
with endless skill, thni, on attaining the age of seventeen he 
wished to i'orego the seductions of this sinful world, and to 
enter at once as a novice with tho soiia of Loyola. The latteV 
believed that botli his mother and stepfather would gladly say Yes, 
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but they were uiistaken. On the contrary, both parents earnestly 
expressed their opinion t))at the yoiitli should, first of all, look a 
little about him in the world, that ho should he sent on his 
travels to the various capitals and courts of the globe, as then 
was the custom, and by a prolonged rosidonce in them become 
acquainted with the manners of the times. The Jesuits con¬ 
sented to this, as they did not wish to run eonntor to tin; power¬ 
ful High Bailin', and Moritz commenced his educational travels 
at once, in the year l<i21, with their approval. They contrived, 
however, that a certain Balthasar Bonninghausen, a young man 
who had been brought up by them in tlieir principles, and was 
entirely devoted to their interests, should accompany him as 
tutor and marshal, and by this raeatis they always were en¬ 
abled to obtain minute particulars of every step and prooeeding 
of their former pupil. 

I will not enter upon a desoription of all the adventures and 
travels of the young von Biiren, but only remark that, after a 
prolonged residence in France and Spain, he went to Italy in 
order to visit Kternal Homo. Scarcely, however, had ho arrived 
there than he di.’emed it most important to have himself pre¬ 
sented to the Pope, and, above everything, to pay his humble 
respects to the .lesuit General Miitius Vitellesohi. He was not, 
however, salislicd with making the latter a respectful visit, hut 
he declared to the General that it was his intention to enter into 
his Order as soon as it was possible for him to do so, and the 
great man saw at a glance that the youth was entirely in earnest 
as to this. The General, however, did not at once pounce upon 
him, but rather advised him to delay for a little carrying out his 
pious intention, and in tlio mean while to prepare himself quietly 
for taking so great a step, as such things ought to be well 
considered beforehaud. The advice sounded quite fatherly to 
von Biircu, and was accepted also by him ; but the motives 
which induced the General so to act were of a very diflerent 
character. Young Moritz was now only in his nineteenth year, 
and as Jie was still a minor he had not, as yet, any valid power 
of disposal over his lordship of Burou ; nor had he, during the 
lifetime of his mother, those estates at his eumiiiand, which he 
would only inherit at lier tleath ; and the Gimeral thus contem¬ 
plated nothing else, by his advice, than lu induce von Biiren 
not *0 enter the Society of Jesus previous Ui his mother’s death, 
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or bel'oro lie was of ago. Of course, it was not for the sake 
of obtaining the amiablo jierson of von Biiren for the Society of 
Jesus—us an historian expresses it—-but, on the contrary, only 
in order to get posse.ssion of liis great landed estates and pro¬ 
perties ! After von Biiren had returned homo from his travels, 
he was urged by his mother and stepfather, with all their might, 
to take unto Jiiinself a spouse, as he had no legitimate successor, 
and the beautiful lordship must in this case go to a collateral 
relative ; but upon this point the youth siiowed himself to be 
inexorable. He could not marry, because lie had secretly taken 
an oath that he would later on belong to the Order, and his 
Father Confessor thouglit it well to remind him of the eternal 
punishment in hull, which every perjured person of any descrip¬ 
tion irrevocably obtains. On another point, on the contrary, he 
complied with the wish of his mother, namely, that he should 
select some secular held of employment, and felt himself much 
flattered when the Emperor Ecrdinand 11., through the elibrts 
of the Jesuits, nominated him in October 1(1211 to the office 
of President of the Imperial Supremo Court of Judicature. 
He entered, at the same lime, upon tlie control of his lordship, 
although to a limited degree, as his mother, so long as she 
lived, wa.s entitled to draw a eerlain income therefrom. 

But, at length, this came to au end, as the death of Frau 
Elizabeth took place in the year 10*12, and now the sons of 
Loyola urged him earnestly either to enter into their Order at 
once or, at least, to make a will in their favour. Moritz vou 
Biiren promised to do both, only he begged to be allowed some 
respite, in order that ho might previously have an opportunity of 
making an explanation to his stepfather and sisters, who had 
claims on a certain portion of the roveimes. Thus year after 
year went past, and on this account they became more and more 
impatient. They now raised anotber storm against him in the 
year 1(140, and be then was prevailed upon to execute a will on 
the Mist of April of the same year, by wbiob he beqiieutbcd the 
whole of bis possessions, without exception, to the Society of 
Jesus, with the object that after his death a college should be 
erected in Biiren. He also nominated the Bishops of Munster 
and Paderborn, as well as the Emperor himself, to be executors 
of this his will, and accordingly the sons of Loyola believed that 
any possibility of its being upset had now been extinguished. 
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Moreover, in order to make the mutter even more certain, 
they persuaded their faithful pupil, some years afterwards, 
to enter formally into tho Order; this happened in April 
1644, and they now hoped to be able to levy an embargo on 
these great possessions, oven during his lifetime, and they did 
this at once, although with tho foresight of leaving to von Biireu 
the appearance of still having the enjoyment of the same. In 
truth, however, he was merely administrator, being so completely 
under the aupi'rvision of tlie Superiors that he dare not do the 
slightest thing without them, and the whole of this juggling had 
no otlier object than to throw dust into tho eyes of the world. 
Taking into account their avidity of all sorts, it would not have 
been wise, indeed, if tho sons of Loyola had contented them¬ 
selves with, a simple sei 2 ure of the lordship; they acted, how¬ 
ever, discreetly in preparing people gradually, and especially the 
relations of tho Biiren race, for tho groat stroke whicli was 
to follow, as it might be hoped that the latter would thereby 
become tlie more easily reconciled to the unavoidable. They 
succeeded for a time in the deception, but only for a time. As, 
after some years, tho High BtiiliJf, William of Westphalia, 
who was a good Oatholie, indeed, but, at tho same time, a 
most haughty nobleman, came to a knowledge of the secret, 
feeling himself most deeply aggrieved at tho .lesuitioal intrigues, 
he at once, with all the energy at bis command, urged his step¬ 
son not only to annul the said will, biit also to return into 
the woi'ld and bid an eternal farewell to tlie Jesuits. At the 
same time he represented to him how much his sisters and other 
relations would be injured by this donation of the Biiren lord- 
ship to thr3 sous of Loyola, and how tho sisters, as well as him¬ 
self, were fully justified in claiming, on this account, the 
protection of the law, so that by tlie persistent refusal of Moritz 
to lay aside the Jesuit liahit it would become necessary for tliem 
to institute a law-suit, wliich, pro.seeutod between near relatives, 
must give rise to niueli vexation and scandal in the world. 

However, he might preaeii us much as he could, the step¬ 
sisters might pray as iiice.ssantly and as long as they were able, 
Moritz v(.n Biiren remained obstinate, and neither gave to his 
stepfather any motive founded on reason, nor yielded one iota to 
his sisters' tears. Consei|uently the threatened law-suit now 
oommeueed, and the High Bailiff was justified when he called 
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attention to the scandal that would be occasioned thereby on 
such things coming to light, us must necessarily fill the world 
with disgust and abhorrence. 

Indeed, the sons of Loyola showed thereby such a detestable 
and violent desire for thieving, that the Bishop of I’adcrborn, Diet- 
rich Adolphus von Reck, in whose diocese the lordsliip of Biiron 
was situated, saw himself necessitated to occupy the same with 
troops in August lfi57, and tliis sequestration continued fully 
three years, until at length the Lmperor Leopold I. induced 
him to evacuate it in the year KiOO. 

The year following, Father Moritz, as Von Biiren had been 
called since 1044, died, without, however, having seen the end 
of the great law-suit. The same lasted, on the contrary, seven- 
and-thirty years, as it only ended, indeed, in a compromise, in 
the year 1098, according to which the sons of Loyola retained 
the stolen inheritance, paying the then very considerable sum of 
46,000 gold dollars out of it. 

From what has now been related, the reader will have been 
thoroughly convinced respecting the eminent talent which the 
Jesuits displayed in inheritance-hunting ; with this talent, liow- 
ever, they conjoined shamelessness, which wont as far even as 
baseness, and this, also, will best be made apparent by some 
examples. Count do Mario, formerly KquejTy of the Prince de 
Condo, had an only son, and placed him in the Jesuit educa¬ 
tional establishment of !St. Acheul, in order to have him there 
educated. The pious Fathers became acquainted, through the 
son, regarding the particular circumstances of the father, and as 
they ascertained that lie would have a very large inheritance to 
leave behind him, they determined to win over this said only 
offspring for their Order. This was, however, not such an easy 
business, as the young de Mario was of a very jovial nature, 
and would hear nothing at all about entering into the ecclesias¬ 
tical state. On the contrary, he threatened the Superiors of 
the said ecclesiastical institution, that if they pestered him any 
more with any such proposals ho would run away and make his 
father acquainted with cvcrytiiing about it. Thereupon, the 
sly Fatliers suddenly changed their tactics, and afforded the 
sprightly youth so many opportunities for I'rivolous amuse¬ 
ments, tliat the same would have been a more than steady miln 
if he had allowed those opportunities to pass by witbout making 
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iiso of tliorn. Tlio mro'o, liowovor, tlnit tlic son t-rnnsgressod, the 
more rliey wrote Inrnentnhle letters respecting him to his father; 
so much so, tliiit the latter became quite inconsolable. 

It was now arranged hctwcoii the father and tlio rector of the 
institution that tlie young scapegrace should be transferred 
from St. Achoul to the desiiit seminary in Bordeaux, with the 
hope that perhaps a change of Uaiclicrs and fellow scholars 
would In; henofioial; hut, unfortnnattdy, there was still no 
improvement, according to the reports of the principal of 
the seminary, at least, and the poor doliirled father received no 
other information. Indeed, they took care to provimt the son 
from writing, and when he, at any time, ever did so, it was a 
letter diotfted by the principal, or, at all events, corrected by 
him. As however, tlic young de Mario became no better in 
Ifordoaux, tu! was convoyed, as a last resource, to .Forcalquior, 
and the father wrote to him that he would withdraw all interest 
in him if ho ever again heard had news about hun. The son, 
deeply affected, firmly resolved to be foolish no longer, and pro- 
sociited his studies for some time. This, however, did not at 
all suit th(t taste of tlic sons of Loyola., and tliey consequently 
contrived to bring the yonlh into eonneotion with a companion 
who might again awaken in him the old inclination for folly. 
Of connse, tho reports sent to the old Count beonmo bad again, 
indeed, worse than ever, and iherohy his grief and anger reached 
to tlic higlicsl degree. In this frame of mind, induced to do so 
by the Rec tor of the seminaiy at St. Acheiil, he wrote such a 
reproving letter to tlie sou, that the latter, in a state of despera¬ 
tion, made his escape from i''oreal([ui(;r and betook himself to 
tho wide world. 

The pious Fathers had now hronglil the matter to the pitch 
it was intended from the eommeneenient; whuroupon tho in- 
consolahlo lather at once resolvcal to sell all liis estates, as far 
as hi! could do so, and to lake I’efuge, witii this dowry, among 
the Jesuits, in order to die hnpjiy in their pious company. No¬ 
thing more was heard of tho son, and it is probable that the 
pious Fathers prepared a speedy death for him. 

Almost more disgraceful, even, is tlie following story. Among 
the oounti'ies into which the sons of Loyola frequently en¬ 
deavoured to penetrate, although without bringing about, at 
once, any partienhir result, was especially European Turkey, 
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and Father Sarot, among others, garo himself trouble quite 
beyond the common to make proselytes among the Greek 
Christians in Eoumelia. His object appeared, however, to be 
much less for the welfare of their souls than for looking after 
thoir property, as he attached himself at onco merely to the rich, 
and ho favoured, above all, with his exhortations, well-endowed 
widows. 

To the latter class belonged a certain Sophia Nara, a woman 
who possessed in gold and valuables more than forty purses, that 
is about 30,000 florins, and Sarot, who had soon discovered this, 
did not desist until the good Sophia went over to Catholicism 
from the heretical sect of Armenians to which she had belonged, 
and at the same lime consigned her whole property to the 
Society of Jesus, in consideration of the promise that she should 
be bountifully cared for during the rest of her life. This was a 
good stroke of fortune, as the woman was no longer young, and, 
besides, soon became sick, which encouraged a hope that the 
pension would not long have to be paid. But Sarot had reckoned, 
as is said, without his host, and during the next two years the 
lady advanced not a single step nearer the grave. He now, how¬ 
ever, began to bo more close, and denied her, indeed, about half 
the allowance she had previously enjoyed, as she had evidently 
fallen into a long tedious sickness; her nephews, to whom the 
woman at once turned, would have nothing more to do with 
her, after she had made it known tliat she had sunk all her 
goods and chattels with the Jesuits. Thus, the condition of the 
poor Sophia became always more unbearable, and as she was now 
confined to her one solitary i-oom, which she could no longer 
leave on account of weakness, she was nearly out of her senses 
with despair. Once more she applied to her nephews, and once 
more received for answer that she should look for support to 
those to whom she had assigned her property. The deplorable 
creature now collected together all her strength, and crawled 
into tile street. Here, falling down, she was raised up by some 
compassionate soul, and conveyed in a carriage before the house 
of her relative. They knocked at the door, and begged for com¬ 
passion for her. At first the nephews were deaf to all entreaties, 
but at last they opened the door and admitted her. The aunt 
related everything—how she had boon treated from the first up 
to the present time, how they had at the commencement allured 
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her with Hattoring speeches, and how hittorly they had given 
fter kiolfs. All were fillcil with pity for her, and were enraged 
at the vile ( ondiiet of the sons of l,oy<da. 

The Armenian Palriareh, at that time present, was made 
acquainted witli nil the details of the transnetion. Tlio woman 
iicceded witli joy to his admonition to return into the Arme¬ 
nian Church, and, after this was accomplished the Patriarch 
promised to use all his iiifluenco in order to recover the pro¬ 
perty which had been given away. The Prince of the Church 
keiit his promitK!, and made a complaint to the Pasha. The 
Pasha was no less resolute, us he caused Father Sarot to be 
fetohnd, and ordered him, with the alternative of having his oars 
cut off, to give back the wludo of the doiiatioh, The Father, 
however, ivlllrmod that ho had received only four, instead of 
forty, purses, arid swore to this falsehood on the cross of Christ. 
Herewith eontent, the Pasha allowed him to go at liberty, and 
the Father rejoiced, internally, that he hud, at all events, saved 
thirty-six purses. Immediately the»ennon he found it well to 
vanish during tlio darkness of the night, as ho learnt that the 
nephews were not satisfied with the decision of the Pasha, but had 
taken the trouble to collect facts by which the true condition of 
their aunt's property, and also the, ))urjnry of Father Sarot, could 
be proved. He found it well to disappear, said I; but, as to 
this, T mean mei'ely out of Roumclia, not out of the world, for a 
short time afterwards he turned up in Italy, and the Cleneral 
rewarded him for his cxciellcnt service with ii situation of Rector. 
But enough of this! ICnoiigli, for it would ouly disgust most 
readers to listen to further proofs of the shamelessness of the 
sons of Ijoyola as to inherituiice-liunting. Involuntarily the 
other question comes up for consideration,whether all the.iosuits 
thought and acted alike. One might be of opinion that it 
was a sliccr impossibility that, in a Society numbering so many 
members, who in part, at least, were highly gifted—that, I say, 
in such a Society there should not e.xist some brethren wiio 
would he ashamed of such a vile trunsaetion as that of notorious 
niheritance-liunting. One might be of such an opinion, and I 
oelieve rightly so, but what docs that iniiUcr? 'fhe Superiors 
ot the Soeiei y, and especially the General in Rome, kntiw every 
menaher perfectly, while annually the most detailed spying reports 
must necessarily be forwarded, and consequently they were 
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aware exactly for wliat position this one or tliat one was best 
suited. Is It believed, however, that one who, in the matter 
of inheritance-hunting, thought even but a little un-desuiticnlly, 
would bo appointed to be Father Confessor, and, indeed, Father 
Confessor to a rich widow ? Suppose this to be the case, how¬ 
ever, had the mistake been made at any time of an unsuitable 
person being assigned as Fatlier Confessor to this or that high 
personage, would not this error bo at onoo rectified by the sub¬ 
stitution of a fit and proper successor ? The Superior retained 
the full right of disposal over the members, and notoriously made 
tile most unlimited use of this right. To obey was the duty of 
every one of thorn, as otlierwise punishment was certain, and the 
result most disagreeable. Suppose, however, the most extreme 
case, namely, that a inomber bad contrived to deceive all bis 
brethren as to his true character, and bad made use of his posi¬ 
tion of Fatlier Confessor to restrain ins confessant from making 
a will in favour of the Order, or even had not encouraged him to 
do so ; suppose such a case, wliat would be the consequences ? 

The instance of Father Ziinencs gives-us the best reply. Ho 
was Fatlier Confessor to a rich widow of Madrid, and as she 
lay on her doatb-bed, in the year IfiSO, made her will; lie did not 
use all his infinenco with her to bequeath her means to the 
Order, but, on the contrary, admoiiislicd her to leave it to her 
rightful heir. So the widow did, indeed, and more tlian that, 
she confessed immediately bol'oio death to her relatives the noble 
conduct of the Fatlier ; from these relatives, however, the .Tesuits 
at third hand learned this, and four weeks afterwards the worthy 
Zimeues was no longer among the living. He died in the 
profess-housc in Madrid of a sudden attack of heart disease, as 
his fellow members nlfirmod; he was, in truth, however, as most 
clearly came out on the subsequent expulsion of tlio sons of 
Loyola, condemned to death by his Superiors, and slowly killed 
by the deprivation ol all food and drink, lie ought to serve as 
a warning to his fellow members; and this has certainly been 
the case, as no one ever afterwards heard that a Jesuit had 
advised anyone not to bequeath his property to the Society 
of Jesus. On the contrary, they proved themselves in this 
respect, almost without exception, so zealous and expert, 
that no other Order can bo at all compared with them in'tuia 
particular; and an author of the last century gave them, on thni 
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excL-llenc)!." 

I must net, however, conooai on this oceasion that several 
booties escaped them Irom tiio fervour of tlieir 7(!al. As best 
proof that it is wiser in all things to be content witli moderation 
rather than to covet everything, 1 allow myself to coniirtn this 
by a couple of examples. 

In Brussels there lived at the beginning of the I7th century a 
couple of rich relatives—a brother and sister—quite pleasantly 
and in perfect accord with each other, although the sister was a 
little over-pious, while the brother entertained rather free views 
in regard to matters of religion. They were neither of them 
any longer young, and there could bo no question of marriage 
either in the one case or the other; on the other hand, there 
was no lack of other sources of enjoyment, and the brother took 
especial trouble in visiting every year for a couple of months 
foreign lande and cities. On one occasion the latter set off 
again on such a journey, and as he contemplated remaining 
away for a lengthened time, ho previously made his will, in 
which he designated his sister as his sole lieiress ; not that there 
was any thought about dying, but merely to be prepared for all 
contingencies, as a matter of duty. It appeared, however, that 
the brother remained away much longer than he had any inten* 
tion of doing and as Iks did not during the whole of this time 
allow a single word to be heard from liim, the sister began to 
have foreboding of something being amiss. Slie was strengthened 
in this foreboding by her Confessor, a worthy Father belonging 
to the Society of Jesus, who looked nlrtsady upon the death of 
the brother as certain, and built joyful hopes upon it. Upon 
her entreaty, moreover, ho promised, in order that she should 
not be any longer vexed with uncertainty, to cause information 
to be obtained through his fellow members, who had their places 
of residence all over the world, and on this account she told 
him everything that she knew as to the aim and object of her 
brother's journey. It now occurred that she herself became 
Bi(& shortly thereupon, and the Jesuit urged her most earnestly 
ItO make a will in favour of his Order. She hesitated for a 
long time, as her brother, whom she had promised to institute 
as heir in the event of her death, might possibly be still alive. 
The Confessor now suddenly brought a document, prepared by 
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tlie rector and coadjutor of some distant college, and in this 
documont it stood in black and white that the brother had died 
on sucli and such a day, and even the complaint from which he 
had sufTored was mentioned. Of course there was now no 
longer any doubt about his death, and in consequence thereof, 
the Jesuit oontinued his urgent solicitations in regard to the will 
that he demanded. At length the pious devotee bequeathed to 
the Order not only her own property, but that also belonging to 
her brother, as upon this she had testamentary claims. Now, 
who could rejoice more than the worthy Society of Jesus? But 
lo and behold! She suddenly recovered again, although already 
being looked upon as lost, and, what was still worse, the brother, 
supposed to bo dead, turned up again safe and sound. He had, 
sure enough, got through a severe illness, but in quite a dilfe- 
rent town from where the sons of Loyola had made him out os 
dead, and now it bocarao as clear as daylight that the attested 
document had been a mean and lying invention. Consequently 
the Jesuit Confessor was at once dismissed, and, besides, the 
sister then made a new will, in which the former one was com¬ 
pletely oanoolled, so that the Jesuits wore frustrated for this 
time at least. 

Another still more pleasant story, wherein it happened that 
the sons of Loyola had deceived themselves about an inheritance 
of which they had already made quite sure, had Metz for its 
playground during the second half of the l7th century. The 
Jesuits had there persuaded a very rich man, as he came to die, 
that his soul would only sufter torture for ten thousand years in 
Purgatory, if they had ten thousand masses for the welfare of 
his soul, that is, a thousand a year for ten years, and the dying 
man not only believed this, but provided in his will that his 
sons should pay ton gold dollars for each mass, so that the heirs 
had to disburse annually an expenditure of ten thousand gold 
dollars for ten years. This now seemed to them to be a very 
dear ransom from the flames of Purgatory, and they consulted 
over the matter with their counsel, nu extremely sagacious man, 
as to whether there W(ts any way of remedying the matter. The 
will was, however, quite legally drawn up, and could not be di»- 
puted. Thus far, then, there appeared that nothing could be 
done, and they already were willing to submit to their fate, when 
a most cunning expedient occurred to the advocate. “ How would 
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it be,” thought he, " if we brought forward an attestation from 
the Pope that the soul of the tfistator had been already released 
from Purgatory ? Such an attestation ougiil to be obtainable 
for a moderate sum of money, and then soul masses would no 
longer be re(|uired for tlie rideaso of the soul of the deceased. This 
being the case, the obligation for the payment would also cease, 
and I will now undertake that the sons of Loyola obtain 
for damages naught but ridicule. ' Thus did the man learned 
in the law reckon, and, in duo course, ho put himself in 
close communication with a Minorite brother, a crafty fellow 
of a monk. The latter, who, he.sides, was a thorough enemy 
of the Jesuits on account of their arrogance, undertook the 
commission with the utmost joy, and sot off for Rome in the 
greatest haste, W(!ll provided with money and recommendations. 
Of oourso he publicly gave out quite a different ground for the 
object of his journey, and the other pnriicipjitors in the matter 
preserved perfect silence as to the design, in order that the sons 
of Loyola might not liave their attention called to the affair, and 
prevent its accomplishment. The Minorite arrived in Rome all 
safe and sound, and, as before said, posscssiug a proper degree 
of iiiidorstanding, he immediately made application in the right 
direction and quickly succeeded iu obtaining the testimonial he 
desired, for less than one thousand dollars. As soon, however, as 
he got this in his pookot he liastened back to Met/, with a very 
ooutented mind, and handed the same over to the heirs, who richly 
rewarded him for it. In the meantime, the sons of Loyola were 
not idle in reading masses for the soul of the deceased, and, 
after the llrst quarter of a your Imd elapsed, they presented their 
first acceunt for two thousand five hundred dollai-s. How, 
indeed, were they now startled when they received a reply quite 
seriously that the soul of the testator had already boon released 
from Purgatory, and that as there had thus been no occasion to 
read the masses, the money must bo refused. “ This is, indeed, 
quite a foolish answer, which savours of tlie mad-house," exclaimed 
the Jesuits to the heirs: but the latter hold to it, and loft the 
eons of Loyola to proceed as it please^ them. The advocate, 
fndeed, declared that ho was ready to produce proof of the truth 
of their assertion. It oamo now, of oourso, to a law-suit, and 
the Jesuits rested in the firm conviction that they must gain it 
simply upon the passage in the will referred to. As, however. 
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the man learned in the law pulled the testimonial of the Holy 
See out of his pocket and laid it before the Court, all self- 
possession disappeared from their faces, and they acknowledged 
themselves to have been outwitted. They renounced, conse¬ 
quently, all further legal proceedings, and at the same time, also, 
all money claims. Upon the advocate, however, on the other 
hand, who had adopted this cunning measure, and upon the 
Minorite monk, who acted as the mediator, they visited such 
intense irreconcilable hatred that they never rested until both of 
them quitted the town, and never more returned thereto. 

A still more unpleasant business, connected with a suo- 
oession, happened at that time to the sons of Tjoyola in 
Naples, when the Duke of Ossuna reigned there as Viceroy. A 
very rich merchant had bequeathed to them his whole property, 
under the condition that an only son, who was very young at the 
time of his death, entered into their Order; however, when 
interrogated, in his eighteenth year, as to whether it would be his 
wish to remain in the world, should the lad refuse to become a 
Jesuit, they should then he hound to pay over his patrimony 
to him, .which amounted to more than a hundred thousand 
ducats, and they might, in that case, only retain, as a compensa¬ 
tion, what had been expended by them for his education, 
Ohristianly and economically reckoned. Tliis was a very indefi¬ 
nite passage, out of which, at a pinch, anything might be twisted 
that was liked, and the Jesuits at once made up their minds, at 
any rate, to turn it to their own advantage. TJierefore, when 
the young man, in his eighteenth year, declared his intention 
to remain in the world, they gave themselves no particular 
trouble to keep him back from doing so, but allowed him rather 
to withdraw conspicuously and without any difficulty; as he 
then, however, desired to have his property delivered up to him, 
they intimated that it would be liberal on their part if they gave 
him back as much as ten thousand ducats, as. on the supposition 
that he would remain with them, they had already expended 
everything in benevolent objects.. Upon this the youth declared 
himself not to he at al^ satisfied, and, on the other hand, put in 
a demand for eighty thousand ducats, as it was certainly more 
than enough if he allowed them twenty thousand on account of 
his education. Thus the two jiartics contended with the utmost 
vivacity about the matter, and the Jesuits especially showed not 
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the least dcniro to abate even one iota of their claim. In order 
to put an eiid to the matter ns soon ns possible, tlie youth, by 
the advice of liis friends, addressed himself to the Viceroy (the 
Duke of Ossiina), who caused the accuser, as well ns the accused, 
to come before him, askiuff ouch of them as to how far he went 
in his domtitid, and how much he was inclined voluntarily to 
abandon ? The youth declared that as a last resource ho would 
be contented with seventy thousand ducats ; the Jesuits, how¬ 
ever, obstinately persisted that they would not be able to pay 
more than ten thousand. “ Good, then,” said the Viceroy now 
to the suns of Loyola; “you can demand what you consider 
reasonable and Christiapliko. I ask you, then, this: Is it a 
Christian principle that one should do to one’s neighbour ns one 
would wish to be done by ? ’’ “ So teaches the Holy Scrip¬ 

tures," answered the disciples of Ignatius. “ Then,” decided 
the Viceroy, “ act accordingly; that is to say, give to the 
youth the ninety thousand ducats which you retained for your¬ 
selves, and take the ton thousand which you were prepared to 
pay." This decision held good, in spite of all the machinations 
of the sons of Loyola, and everyone praised the Duke, as well 
for his Solomon-like wisdom, as on account of the characteristic 
behaviour which ho had brought to light, 'I’hus, sometimes, 
the sons of Loyola came off badly; in general, however, they 
contrived to hold uncommonly fast to wliat had been testa- 
mentarily promised them, and the world would be astonished if 
one put upon jiaper all the particulars as to the whole of the 
sums obtained by them through legacy-hunting. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BOBBERY AND THEFT AMONO LAITY AND E00LEBIA8TI08, 

Thkrk is iniich material for this chapter, and one would almost 
be inclined to the opinion that the sons of Loyola liked nothing 
better than to busy themselves with stealing and robbing. One 
comes much more quickly and easily into possession of anything 
in this way than by honest gain and the industry of the hands— 
why not, therefore, acquire riches thus ? In order, however, 
to give the reader a very clear insight into those villainous 
practices I will begin with “ Cheating in a small way," then go 
on to regular" Theft,” and, lastly, conclude with ‘‘ llobbery on a 
largo scale." Ihit, in all these three specialities, villainy shall only 
be so far especially brought to notice as may be necessary to 
give a correct picture of the Order of desus, the object I have 
in hand, and I will not go to work with the Chronique Scan- 
daleuse in my hand. 

A most common practice among the sons of Loyola was to 
solicit a present from rich parents who desired the reception of 
their sous into the novitiate of their Order, and, indeed, such a 
present as corresponded to the property to which the young man 
would one day be entitled. One might, therefore, regard such 
presents as a kind of •' dotal gift,” or, still better, a “ gift in 
anticipation of the future inheritance," and upon this the sons 
of Loyola founded their right to demand the same. Besides, 
added they, is not a person taken care of for life ns raemHer of 
their Society, and therefore may one not sacrifice a bit of money 
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for it ? In short, they knew how to g(?t over, in this way, most 
cunningly, without deriving any hurt therefrom, the publicly 
expressed statute by which they were bound to impart all in¬ 
struction gratis, and the sums of money which they earned in 
this manner were by no means inconsiderable. Still, matters 
did not end here, seeing they dismissed very many of these 
youths after a short time as unsuitable, retaining, however, for 
themselves the dotal gift. Indeed, they were aware that not a 
few of those were unfit, and that they could not bo made any 
use of, owing to their want of talent; their sole object, therefore, 
in receiving them into the novitiate was to be able to possess 
themselves of what was paid on admission ! The proofs of 
these deceitful dealings might bo brought to light by hundreds 
and hundreds; it is sufficient, however, to refer to one instance 
alone, which is remarkable in this respect, that a father con¬ 
trived, in a most original way. to get back the entrance money 
which had been paid for his son. 

A very wealthy smith, settled in the neighbourhood of Milan, 
wished to participate in the honour of seeing bis son among the 
Jesuits, and offered the rector of the oollego in the aforesaid 
capital the tolerably large sum, in ready money, of 8,000 ducats 
in the event of the latter meeting his wishes. The rector 
laughed in his sleeve, as the youth was a very strong, square- 
built churl, being at the same time such a queer fellow that it 
would not be possible to mould him into an ordinary monk, and 
still less into a Jesuit. Nevertheless, tlio rector assented with 
pleasure, slid the 8,000 ducats into his pocket, and enveloped 
the yontli in a novice's habit. All wont on well now, during a 
couple of weeks, and the son of Loyola in embryo was treated 
in a way as that nothing bettor could be desired. In course 
of time, however, they ceased to consider him as a stranger, 
and their teasing, chicanery, and maltreatment ovorstejiped all 
bounds. They plainly wished to carry on so far with the 
fellow that he should take flight from the house of probation, 
for then the Jesuits could wash their hands in innocency. 
Because, however, the poor tormented fellow, fearing the wrath 
of his father, endured all without a murmur, the pious Fathers 
then lost all patience, and at length chased tlieir pupil away 
without further ado, while they gave him no more than five 
dollars foi sustenance on the way. The anger of the smith 
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may be well iieaginnd, when Wh son came back to him, and the 
latter hud to suffer much at first from the circumstance of hia 
return. The father soon, however, perceived that the fault lay 
entirely with the sons of Loyola, and he not only at once de¬ 
manded the return of his 2,000 ducats, but, as his request was 
refused, he proceeded to lodge a complaint in the law courts. 
But what did this complaint matter ? The sons of Loyola 
proved that the smith had given the 2,000 ducats to them “as 
a present," and, ns one could not be compelled to return dona¬ 
tions, so was the complainant put to silence. 

In the regular legal way there was, then, nothing to be done, 
but the smith now hit upon an extraordinary plan of proceeding, 
and this brought about hia object. He caused a regular Jesuit's 
dress to bo made for his son, and thus clad he was obliged to 
work in the smithy, to flog the horses in the streets, and to go 
on all errands that were required. This peculiar spectacle 
attracted a number of inquisitive loafers, as the Jesuit pupil was 
observed by everyone at the anvil, and soon nothing else was 
talked about in the whole neighbourhood than this affair. 
People not only chatted about it, however, but also railed and 
jeered uncommonly, and the honour of the sons of Loyola began 
to suffer considerably. They at once complained respecting the 
abuse of their Jesuit costume; but the legal authorities gave 
it as their opinion that the young smith had a right to the 
said costume, as he actually had been received as a Jesuit 
novice ; and now the insults and jeers increased more than ever. 
In short, at last there remained nothing else for the sons of 
Loyola to do but to terminate the scandal by putting the best 
face on the matter, and returning the 2,000 ducats to the smith; 
and thus the latter attained his end by means of his original 
idea. 

There was another custom among the sons of Loyola, accord¬ 
ing to direction to borrow from rich persons well disposed 
towards the Order, under the pretext of great poverty and on 
account of the colleges or stmiinaries, smaller or larger sums of 
money, and, if demanded, to give written bills of obligation, the 
repayment of which llic^ put off as much as possible. If, then, 
the creditor should later on contract some illness which brought 
him near to death, they were wont to visit him unceasingly, and 
nontinue to put pressure upon him until he should hand over 
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to them the note of hand they had given him, which was the 
same thing as giving them a present of the money lent. In 
this way the yociety of Jesus acquired much riches. More 
than this, they borrowed sums of money wlierever they could 
without giving in acknowledgment any note of liand for the 
same. In order to carry on this game effectually the Fathers 
put on an appearance of the greatest honesty and candour, and 
conducted themselves in such a way as if the word “ deceit" 
were quite opposite to their charaeter; so how could a pious 
soul, from wliom they had borrowed money for a holy object, 
think so meanly of them as to require a note of hand as 
security ? No ; the mere word of such distinguished men was 
quite sulHcient, and anything more would have been an insult to 
religion itscli. 

What did the sons of Loyola do, however, when, as was often 
the case, they succeeded in obtaining a loan in this way ? Did 
they keep to their word, and pay back the loan honourably and 
honestly ? Dod forbid! hut, in nine cases out of ten, they 
denied having incurred the debt, and by perjury released them¬ 
selves from repaying it. Cortes! a very convenient way of 
obtaining money, although they repudiated the idea of theft. 
“ But,” said the sons of Loyola, “ only fools would have so 
inehistio a couscicncf.? as to shrink from doing such a trifle as 
that! ” Of course, moreover, it would be iuadmissible for me 
to make so swirlling an accusation against the Society of Jesus 
without having the required proofs in my hands. 

In the town of Orleans a Mademoiselle Vinet, before her death, 
had presented to her maid, who hud served her during many 
years, a considerable sum in Louis d’ur, along with a valuable 
collection of old gold coins; and this took place in the presence 
of her confessor. Father Director. The latter uow ofl’ored to the 
maid to deposit the money for her at very good interest, as also 
to hand over to an amateur with whom he was acquainted the 
gold coins, in order that they should be properly valued; and 
the maid, greatly pleased at such an olfer, at once gave him over 
her whole trensure. As regards a receipt for tlie same from the 
holy Father, it was out of tho question, ftud never entered into 
the head of the maid to demand one, as she was fearful of com¬ 
mitting sin by not putting the fulle.st conlidenco in such a 
respectable gentleman as was the Father. Some time after this 
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Maclomoisolle Vinct died, and as the maid, Alice by name, wished 
to enter into the state of matrimony, she asked the Father, at 
the request of her lover how much had been realised from the sale 
of the gold coins, and where he had deposited the whole of the 
money. “ Gold coins,” replied the Father, “ thou deceivest thy¬ 
self, my daughter; there were none such, but merely copper ones 
of little value, and as for the remaining money, thou canst have 
that any day, altogether about a thousand francs.’’ The maid 
was astounded, as her deceased mistress had told her that the 
total value amounted to twenty thousand livres, or francs. But 
the Father stuck to his assertion, and became most indignant 
when the lover of Alice would not be contented with the thousand 
francs. The advice of an advocate was now taken, and re¬ 
course had to the law. But the .Icsuits, who to a man sided 
with their fellow brother, at once adopted a lofty tone, and 
entered a complaint of gross calumny. Consequently, Alice 
and her betrothed were at length compelled to pray for forgive¬ 
ness, and publicly to confess that they had falsely accused 
Father Director of fraud. 

It wont bettor with the Capucin Timotheus de la Flute, who 
acted for many years as agent, correspondent, and courier for 
Father I,e Tellier, the ill-famed Father Confessor of Iiouis XIV., 
during his strife with the Jansenists. After the said Capucin had 
become Bishop of Herith, in the year 173?, he demanded of the 
Jesuits of Tours the return of tho sum of 180,000 livres, which 
he had handed over to them for safe keeping; the sons of 
Loyola, however, denied ever having received a single son from 
him, and he could not produce proof to the contrary, as he had 
been foolish enough not to liuve nnuhs sure by a note of hand of 
any description. With dismay ho took to entreaty, and humili¬ 
ated himself, oven to tears; but the worthy Fathers remained 
obdurate, and declared they would make a complaint against 
him if ho pestered them any more. At last, in his rage, he 
threatened to expose all tho intrigues and wicked manmuvres to 
which ho had been subjected by order of the Father Confessor 
Le Tellier, and ho alnaidy, indeed, began to entertain the idea 
of making the party of the Jansenists acquainted with every¬ 
thing, when Lo Tellier interfered just in time, and constrained 
his fellow-members to yield. 

Timotheus de la Flute thus obtained his money back again. 
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but in thirtoen yearly instnimonts, and, besides, without any 
interest, so that the Fathers still always derived some profit. 

At the beginning of the 18th century the Jesuits played a 
great game at LiAge, and most of the widows and elderly un¬ 
married ladies wished to have only them as Father Confessors. 
Among these said ladies was a Mademoiselle Devise, a 
maiden of mature age, celebrated for her riches as well as her 
bigotry, who had on different occasions not only lent large 
sums to the Jesuit college, but also, in the year 1737, when very 
ill, given over in charge to her Confessor, Father Adrian 
Lonteraberg, a casket filled with gold pieces, in order that the 
latter might hand it over to her nephew Devis6 as soon as he 
should arrive at U^ge after her death. The Father Confessor, 
who also obtained a very considerable legacy for his Order, 
solemnly promised to do so, and the good old dame died imme¬ 
diately afterwards in the firm belief that she had acted for the 
best for her dear nephew. When, however, ho arrived, and at 
once demanded from the college the restoration of the sums which 
had been lent, as well as the casket entrusted to the care of 
Father Lonternberg—respecting which two matters he had been 
fortunately made aware by a letter which the aunt caused to be 
written on her death-bed by the chamber-maid—the above-named 
Father denied, in the strongest terms, ever having received any¬ 
thing but a small trifle from Mademoiselle Devis6. Indeed, he 
declared the requisition of the nephew to be a villainous inven¬ 
tion, which was calculated to bring the Order of Jesus into 
disrepute, for ns far as ho know—and ho stood on the most in¬ 
timate terms with his deceased confessing daughter, so much so 
that she withheld no secret from him—it was quite contrary to 
the inclination of the aunt Devisb to allow large sums of money 
to lie without interest, and there never had existed such a thing 
as a casket filled with pistoles. 

The other sons of Loyola present in the college of Lidgo 
also assumed the same rble, and, if they did not absolutely 
gainsay having received small donations now and then from 
the deceased, they stoutly denied, with a bold front, having 
obtained any such large sums as were laid claim to by the 
nephew. The poor Devisd, who had believed himself entitled to 
a large inhentance, was now in a sad plight, and knew not what 
to do. He had, indeed, the letter of the chamber-maid, but the 
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latter had suddenly disappeared from Li6go overnight, without 
anyone being in the least able to give any information as to her 
abode. How oould he, then, be able to prove that the letter 
contained the truth, or, indeed, that it was authentic ? 

'J'he situation was one of desperation ; still, overnight came 
good counsel. Father Qolenvaiix, who kept the secret register 
of the revenues and expenses of the college at Liege, had a 
nephew—others attirm that ho was his sou—towards whom ho 
entertained extraordinary affection, and this latter, who always 
and at all times had access to his uncle, offered, for a sum of 
money, to make a copy of the whole receipts which flowed 
into the treasury of the .Tesuit college. This was done, and, 
sure enough, in this secret book were not only found noted all 
the moneys as to which the uephew liad laid claim, but there 
was also the statoinont of the number of pistoles coiitaiued in 
the casket above moutionod. 

The young l)ovis6 now, by the advice of his advocate, applied 
to the vicar apostolical of the day, and laid all these p'lrliculars 
before him, at the same time declaring that he would be willing 
and ready to spare the Jesuits the scandal of a public trial, if 
they voluntarily accorded to him what ho was entitled to demand. 
Thereupon the vicar at once took action, and Father Golenvaux, 
by his order, was obliged to lay before him at once the original 
register, and as it was found to correspond with the copy, there 
remained nothing else, of course, for the sons of Loyola to do 
but to pay the amount for which they were liable, so that their 
design for this once completely miscarried. 

The greatly notorious law-suit, between them and the Horren 
von Viane, which begun in 173(3 and ended in 1745, terminated, 
on the other hand, quite diflerently, as the sons of Imyola com¬ 
pletely gained the day, although their proved rascality was quite 
apparent. In the year 1738, Frau Mariano Justidavis, spouse 
of Herr Jlorabault voii Viane, sucoooded to an inheritance in 
Germany, to the amount of 300,000 florins, consisting partly in 
coin and partly in diamonds and other valuables, whereupon she 
came to Brussels with the same, in order to convert all these 
objects into eurrmit moiioy. Hereupon Father Lutger Jansens, 
whom, on account of liis highly esteemed reputation, she took 
as her Father Confessor, declared to her that he would assist Jicr 
to the best of his ability; and at the same time advised her, first 
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of all, to place the valuables in the Jesuits* college, as they 
would he much safer there, at any rate, than in any private 
house. This was uvid(!nt to I'Tau Mariane von Viane, and tlw 
Father fetched a carriage, by the aid of wliich he conveyed the 
gold and precious stones into the college ; no acknowledgment 
was granted ns to the receipt of these latter, which amounted in 
value to t)30,000 francs, because it was intended shortly to con¬ 
vert them into Belgian coin. Scarcely had this taken place, 
than Herr Rombault von Viane arrived in Brussels, and when 
his wife told him all, informing him that she had received no 
receipt of any kind, he augured nothing good. He ordered the 
same, therefore, to preserve the most complete silence for the 
present as to his arrival, and then hastened to a sagacious 
lawyer, in onler to consult with him as to what should be done. 
After long consideration, it was agreed that the Frau should fall 
sick, and that, on this account, she should send for her Con¬ 
fessor, Father Jausons. After having received from him some 
religious consolation, she should then begin to speak to him con¬ 
cerning the valuables entrusted to his care, and toll him that she 
had received the orders of hor husband in writing to deliver 
them over to Herr von Dormael, a well-known wholesale dealer 
in Brussels. It was arranged, moreover, that every word 
which was exchanged should be taken down by two notaries, 
who, with four worthy oitinons of the town, would be hid 
in a neighhoiiring alcove, aud the account then subscribed by 
these citizens as wittiesses. In due course, the four witnesses, 
with the two notaries, wore so artfully concealed in the alcove, 
that they could see as well as hear all that went on in the neigh¬ 
bouring eliauiher, and the oelchrated Father was now brought 
to render consolation to the sick Frau Mariano, who laid 
herself down in bed. Ho, of course, came at once, and 
discharged his duty as eoclosiastic, receiving his fee. As this 
was over, however, the Frau asked him whether there was any 
Lope yet that the German gold, together with the precious stones 
and other valuables, might be advantageously converted into 
Belgian money'. “ Not yet,” replied the Father, who naturally 
'resumed that he was quite alone with liis oonfessing child ; on 
the other hand, “ he hoped, in a short time, to be enabled to 
bring move fnvourahle intelligence, and, in the meantime, the 
treasure was well taken care of." The Frau now explained to 
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him that her husband had given her orders that the gold and 
diamonds should be handed over to the wholesale dealer von 
Donnael, and, good or ill, that sho must give effect to the order. 
Upon this the Father became very angry, and declared that he 
would in no case deliver the things to the said wholesale dealer. 
Indeed, he forbade the Frau to speak a single word about the 
matter with Herr von Dormael, and vowed solemnly that he 
would deny, without further ado, even at the risk of being burnt 
alive, having any concern as to the keeping of the treasure if sho 
was so indiscreet as to speak to him again about this order. 
With these words ho took his leave, without, however, having 
any conception of having been overheard by anyone with the 
exception of the Frau von Viane alone; the two notaries, 
however, at once now stepped out of the alcove, completed their 
minutes, and caused the same to be subscribed by the four 
citizens ns witnesses, who had likewise been concealed. The 
next step was, that Herr von Viane demanded from Father 
Jansens the restoration of the treasure committed to his keeping, 
and, as the Father actually .curried out his threat of denying 
everything, he at once lodged a legal complaint. His advocate 
produced the protocol which had been taken, and the four sworn 
witnesses, to show that everything had occurred as stated in 
the deed. In spite of all this. Father Jansens persisted in 
denying everything, and all the Jesuits of Li6ge sided with 
him. The coachman was found who had taken the treasure into 
the Jesuit College, and the man acknowledged on oath having 
done so. On the other hand, the sons of Loyola maintained 
that every point of the accusation was invented, and that the two 
notaries, along with the four witnesses, had been bought over by 
Herr von Viane. They succeeded in getting the coachman to 
recall his first declaration, and further managed to produce sixty 
witnesses who gave evidence in their favour; they at length 
worked upon the people, hy pamphlets distributed about, as well 
as by public denunciations from the pulpits, in such a way that 
not a few firmly believed that the couple Viane, with the said two 
notaries and four witnesses, had concocted a vile conspiracy to 
the injury of the Jesuit Order. The law-suit appeared incline 
to go, too, in favour of the sons of Loyola, as the High Council 
of Brabant had already ordered proceedings to be taken against 
the perjured coachman. Indeed, it was also proposed to pro- 
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ceod eumnjarily iigtiinst the two Viaiies and thoir associates; 
when suddenly, in May 171d, fifty out of the sixty Jesuit 
witnesses, driven into a coiner by the Onurt of Law, declared that 
they had reenvod money for their evidence, and tliat it was false. 
The leader of the sixty, by name Koiiisloe, who, with nine 
others, still adhered to his first assertion, was now subjected to 
torture, whereupon the whole web of villainy was revealed. The 
sentence against Kouisloe and five other chitif peijurers con¬ 
sisted in flogging, branding round the neck, and then ten 
years' imprisonment with hard labour, and, lastly, eternal banish¬ 
ment out of the town and its preeiiicts. Two other guilty 
accomplices were oondemnod to bo flogged and to ho banished 
for life; and another two merely to bo jdaced in the pillory. At 
the same time the High Council of Brabant ordered prooeodings 
to be taken against Master Vorsin, the secretary of the Pro¬ 
curator-General, beoause he had likewise allowed himself to be 
bribed by the Jesuits, but he saved himself, together with some 
equally guiliy associates, by flight, to which he was assisted by 
money from sumo unknown baud—undoubtedly that of the 
Jesuits. 

It now seemed that the rightful case of the Vianes had 
won the victory, and everyone expeotod shortly a deeroo in 
their favour. Hut the sons of Loyola appealed to the Supremo 
Court of Brussels, and, supported by fresli evidence, demanded 
re-estahlishmoni. in their former position. The Supreme Court, 
consisting for tlio most part of adhorent.s to their Order, granted 
their peliiion, and the trial began afresh. At once every effort 
was made in order to get the judges to vote in thoir favour, 
and money and women played tlierein a principal part. Horr 
Romhauli von Viane, on the other hand, was brought to extremi¬ 
ties from the liitlierto enormous costs of the suit, and could no 
longer compete against Jesuit influence. At length, in tlie 
summer of the year 1745, the case was ripe for judgment, and 
the Supreme Court decreed as follows:— 

First. R( mbault von Viane is declared arrested, as ho has 
falsely represented that h<3 was possessed pf a treasure of coined 
and uncoined gold, as well as of rough diamonds and other 
precious stones, to the amount of SOti,()()() florins, and that he 
had committed this treasuro to the Jesuit College, and more 
especially to Father I.utger Jansens. On account of the long 
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oonfineinent, however, to which ho has boen subjected, as also 
of bis former imbecility of mind, and other mitigating c*j- 
cumstaiices, he is released from arrest and condemned merely 
in law costs. 

Second. The two prisoners Michael Voider, painter, and 
Jodocus Roos, formerly infantry officer, arc to be considered 
convicted in that they gave false evidence against Father Jansens, 
and shall be flogged on the scaffold and then banished ; their 
property also is to be forfeited to the State, after the deduction 
of legal expenses. 

Thirdly and lastly. The prisoner Cauve, citizen of Brussels, 
is also declared to he guilty of having sworn a false oath 
against Father Jansens; but on account of his lengthened 
imprisonment, he is released from further imprisoment, and 
condemned merely in costs. 

Thus ran the sentence of the Supreme Court of Brussels, and 
who can describe the joy of the Jesuits? They could now 
retain their booty, and had succeeded in legally justifying them* 
selves besides! Nevertheless, it became at thot time a proverb 
in Brabant, that one might as well throw one’s money into the 
sea as entrust it to the Josuito. for, with the exception of a 
few bigoted women, everyone was oonvinoed of their villainy 
against the poor Homhault von Viane. But not only did the 
sons of Loyola know how to appropriate money entrusted to 
their keeping, their system of cheating extended itself much 
further, and they took possession of whatever they could lay 
their bands upon. Indeed, they showed such a degree of export¬ 
ness in such matters, as one could hardly imagine; they were 
well up in the school of lorgery, theft, and robbery, and many of 
them in this acquired actual perfection. Thus, to begin with a 
little example, they caused several very rich and, at the same 
time, very pious inhabitants of Bordeaux to make a large 
sarcophagus of pure silver iu order to keep in it several relics 
upon the high altar of the principal church; the superior, 
Russow, in the night, substituting for the same a precisely 
similar one made of lead, which had a thin plate of silver over it, 
sold the silver one after having melted it, and thereby gained for 
the Order a hundred pounds of silver. Thus, too, the Fatfieia 
Cluniac and Marsan employed themselves for several years in tb» 
Jesuit College of Angonleme, in coining counterfeit money, icr 
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wRich operation tlioy tnadu use of a collar underiicntli, end their 
fellow brothreii brought the snmo into circulation ; as, however, 
in tho year Id 11, tho affair got wind, the two Fathers above- 
named were transferred quickly to some distant collogo, and it 
was declared that they had, for their crime, been expelled from 
the Order, and it was not known where they had gone. 

Again, King Philip III. of Spain gave permission to tho 
sons of TiOyola living in his kingdom, to coin the rough gold 
and silver that they obtained from America according to 
the usual standard, to the amount, iiirleed, of a million of 
piasters, in order that, with tho profit thus obtained, they 
might be in a position to build a college in Malaga; the 
cunning Fathers, however, extended this permission to tho extent 
of three millions, and the four-maravedi pieces which they coined 
were so bod that it gave rise to a general grumbling. It passed 
into a proverbial saying, if r dishoncM debtor paid half to 
his creditors, “ ho had liquidated his debt with the mnravedis of 
the Jesuits ” ; and ultimately it came to this, that the Govern¬ 
ment were compelled to lower the value of tin's denomination 
of coin, because no one would take theun any longer. Again, in 
the year I72f), Father Dequet caused, arbitrarily, 101 pictures 
of great value to be removed out of the house of Monsieur 
Tnrdif, engineer and secretary of Marshal Bonfleur, in the same 
night on which the master of tho house died ; this was done by 
twelve shoe-blneks, brought together in great haste, such, indeed, 
being the hurry that ono-and-twenty of the paintings were lost; 
when the police interfered he produced, in justification of his 
robbery, a piece of waste-paper, on which was written, “ I present 
all my pictures to the novitiate of the Jesuits in Paris, out of 
regard for ray friend Father Dequet, who may cause the same to 
be removed at once. May 20th, 1729. 'I'ardif.” But when this 
bit of waste-paper came to be more narrowly inspected, it 
became appareiit that the scribbling thereon had been made by 
Dequet himself, and the police authorities consequently ordered 
tho immediate restoration of the pictures by the Jesuits of the 
novitiate of Paris, who were compelled to make compensation 
for those whicli had been lost—a decision which was received 
with deafening applause by the public thi-re assembled. 

Once more, the sons of Ignatius played a little game in St. 
Fe not far Irom Granada in Spain, by means of a contrivance 
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which would have done honour to the most ounninp swindler, 
and on that account I cannot pass it over in silence. The 
inhabitants of St, Fe, so far back as the Ifith century, had 
obtained, from the royal pair Ferdinand and Isabella, the right 
to conduct a canal from the river Genii, and this canal was for 
them of incalculnhlc value, as it served for the irrigation of their 
lands, which would otherwise have yielded no produce. Now, 
it so happened that the .sons of Loyola had also, in the 17th 
century, acquired a large piece of land in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood for quite a ridiculous price, as this land possessed no 
water right, and was, consequently, dry during the summer 
time ; and one knows what a rainless summer in Granada means. 
On this account they made strenuous exertions to be allowed to 
participate in the privilege as regards the water permitted to the 
inhabitants of St. he, and they urged to the utmost in order 
to obtain this liberty. The St. F6au8 did not, however, at all 
allow themselves to be talked over, as they were unable to spare 
even the smallest portion of their water without inflicting the 
greatest injury upon themselves; and at length the sons of 
Loyola perceived that they could not prevail in a friendly way, 
and by persuasion, in arranging the affair. 

Father Foniicn, the rector of the college of Granada, there¬ 
upon resolved to take a daring courso, and caused a lay brother, 
who was well skilled in architi’cture, to build quite quietly a 
complete mill. That is to say, the individual parts of the same 
were prepared, as, for instance, the beams, wheels, mill-stones, 
and all other requisites; these were so excellently fitted, that 
the erection of the whole work could he effected in the courso of 
a few hours. Tlic hiiiklcr at length completed his preparations, 
and now everything, such as the woodwork, the stones, and other 
requisites, was loiuled, one line evening, on carts, in order to con¬ 
vey them to a certain spot where the property of the Jesuitsnearly 
abutted on the irrigation canal. Having arrived there, imme¬ 
diately Father Fonuea. with the aid of his carpenters, proceeded 
with the erection of the mill, while he directed the labourers, 
who were waiting in readiness from the neighbouring farm 
belonging to the Jesuits, to dig a ditch up to the irrigation 
canal, in order that the mill might be supplied with water. 
Within a few hours all was done, and at the break of day the 
mill machinery rattled as lustily os if it had it.self a jiieasuie m 
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its eyistcnco. 'riieroujxm a notary who accompanied him, and 
wiso was well paid for his trouble, pi'oduced an instrument 
wherein it was stated how he had seen the said mill grinding 
ipon the land helongiiig to the Jesuits, without a single objec¬ 
tion ; and when tlio instrunietit was ready, and had obtained the 
signatures of more than twenty eye-wiltiesses, Father Fonuca 
put it in his pocket with a triumphant smile, as he thought, “ Who 
can now be in a position to di privo us of our mill, and if none 
can do this, who cun take away from us the mill-ditch, with 
which wc slial) be enabled to convert our unfruitful lands into 
a charming scitleirient ? ’’ 

His rejiacing, liowcvor, came a litile too soon, as, hardly had 
the inhabitants of St. Fc been informed of wbiit bad taken place 
in the night, when, under tlio command of their provost, Thomas 
Muros, a man as brave as he was sagacious, they attacked 
the mill, pulled it completely down, and tilled up the mill-diteh, 
stamping it down so lirraly that the water again took its 
own course. As a matter of course, the Jesuits made a com¬ 
plaint to the administration of justice at Granada, laying before 
the same the iloeiiraent wh(!roiii the quiet possession of their 
mill was testilied to, and sure enough the law court, the majority 
of whose nKniibcrs fttf)od on their sido, not imly admitted the 
justice, of the complaint, hut also forthwith ordered the leaders 
of those coiiccrucd in the work of dcslriictiou to he put in 
prison. 'I’lic trial thus appeared to take a very favourable turn 
for tlie sons ol Loyola, and as they spared no money in order to 
win over tlic judges to their side, the inliahitants of St. F6 wore 
within an ace of being condemned to re-hnild the mill at their 
own cost. 'I’llis, however, was prevented by the most respoct- 
ahle amongst the judges of the law court, the equally wise 
and upriglit Don Faul Bas(|Uez de Agiiila.r, who was completely 
proof against all attempts at bribery, and upon his eloquent 
exposition of the true facts id' the ease—an exposition which in 
the clearest miiiinur proved tlie right of the inhabitants ol' St. 
F6, as well as the thievish mode of proceeding of the sons of 
Loyola—no ore of liis colleagues dared to express a contrary 
opinion (lonnequently, on the motion of Aguilar, the eompluiiit 
cif the Jesuits was unanimously rejected, and the imprisoned 
St, Feans immediately obtained their liberty. The sous of 
Loyola, too, took good care not again to raise any claim to the 
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said irrigation works, and tliu most sonsiblo amongst them 
admitted oven as much as that, if the whole history of the affair 
came before the giiblic, there could be no question of its anni¬ 
hilating all belief among the people as to the piety of the 
fraternity. 

I could relate dozens of similar stories. In order, however, 
not to tire the reader, I would rather now leave these alone. Of 
such there exist not merely a few hundreds, but tons of hundreds, 
indeed, hundreds ol thousands, ifnot even still more ! It behoves 
me, then, from a fear of being guilty of too great prolixity, to 
make a selection, and 1 shall therefore content myself with the 
description of three wholesale robberies, of which each one 
exceeds the other in magnitude. 

But to begin. In the first decade of the 18th century 
an old sailor settled in Nantes; his name was Grillet, and his 
family consisted of a grown-up daughter, who formerly, as 
long as her father was at sea, had lived at Orleans with her 
mother, now deceased. The sailor, to all appearance, was very 
poor, and for this reason performed the most menial offices in 
order to gain at least a little. The daughter, on her part, too, 
made herself useful as a washerwoman, and from morning till 
evening was never idle. They thus went on well for several 
years, and, as they were no burden to the town, no one took any 
particular notice of them. In the year 1718, the elder Grillet 
began to fall siek, and as his life soon came to bo con¬ 
sidered ill dangesr, the daiigluor, as a matter of course, now 
looked about for a Father Confessor. Her choice fell upon 
Father Drouet, one of the most prominent among Uie Jesuit 
Ifnlhers of the town, and the same, in fact, undertook the post, 
although not without long resistance, as old Grillot was con¬ 
sidered to bo very poor, us belbro said, and for the souls of the 
poor the sous of Loyola never troubled themselves much. 
Drouet now visited his now ooufessant from time tn time, 
and these visits wore always very important, because the 
old sick man, who was unable to leave his hod, lay almost 
uncoiisoled in his solitude; while the daughter could not 
remain in the house, bocanse she otherwise would not have 
earned the necessary money for their sustenance. Nevertheless, 
the Father did not give by any means frequent calls, and the few 
limes that he did come he cut mutters as short us possible, 
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without doubt because the poverty of tlio neighbourhood and 
the ill-odour ol the poor creature disgusted him. He came, now, 
one day at an unexpected time, and greatly to bis astonishinont 
found old Grillet out of his bed sitting upon the ground. But 
bis amazement was vastly increased as, silently approaching from 
behind, he found what the old man was occupied in doing. The 
latter had a chest, which the Father hud previously often 
remarked under the bed; this was staruling open before him, 
while he was rummaging about the conUuits of the same with 
both his hands. Of what, then, diil tlio contents consist? 
Nothing else than heavy gold pieces, the number of which 
might amount, indeed, to as much as sixty thousand. Only 
imagine such a sight in a room like a beggar’s dwelling ! Only 
fancy such riches with a man languishing in misery ! There was 
good ground hero, indeed, for the Father to bo quite beside 
himself with arnazemont; on the other hand, there was siilTi- 
oiont ground for old Grillet to have had a stredee of apoplexy 
from terror, as he caught sight of the Fatluir, for he had up to 
this time initiated no one into the secret of his riches, and had 
only allowed himself a sight of his treasnio when he knew that 
he was quite alone. Before everything, tlie Father was now 
desirous to know from what source these riehos had come, and 
he presently made out that Grillet, in former times, had been the 
captain of a piratical ship, by wliich he hud rendered the bays 
of the Baciiio Ocean unsafe. Curiosity now impelled the Father 
to make still more minute inquiries as to how these riches had 
been derived, and lie did not rest until ho had made certain, 
by himself counting them over twice, that the gold pieces 
amounted to not loss than sixty thousand. Now, however, the 
thought distressed him as to whether the old man, whose mind 
began to be as infirm as his body, hud enlightened any third 
person with the secret of the treasure in question, and he con¬ 
jured the same most solemnly to keep it from everyone most 
zealously, and even from his own daughter. The old man pro¬ 
mised this with a solemn oath, and, being reassured as to this, 
the Father took his departure, under the firm eonvietion that the 
other would keep his word, owing to the avarice with which he 
watched over his tn'osure. He, indeed, fiillillod his pi’omiso, hut 
novcrtholoss, ns it afterwards turned out, there was some other 
people who bocaDi;: aware of the eireii instance, in the shape of a 
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poor couple who inhabited the adjoining apartment to Uiat ot 
Grillet, and who had soon and lieard overytliiug that had passed, 
through a oraok in the wall. But ns those two, the man and liis 
wife, whether owing to fear or from some other intention, 
did pot allow a single word to escape them to indicate that 
they were aware of the seorot, the Father, of course, could have 
no conceptiorx of this, and roiuainod under the firm conviction 
that no one but the sick old man and himsolf know anything 
respecting the conteuis of the wooden chest under the bed. 

But what was to ho done now ? This much was firmly 
resolved upon by the true son of Loyola, that the contents of 
the said chest must become the property of the Society of .Tesus; 
hut as to how this was to he acconiplished, he for some time 
remained in doubt, and he tried first in one way and then in 
another. 

During the many hours which ho now spent daily with tho 
sick man, he endeavoured to persuade the latter that it was 
not at all safe to keep such a largo amount of gold in such a 
poor liouse as that occupied by Grillet, and that it would 
be much more prudent to have it transported into the Jesuit 
college, where it could be better taken care of. As, however, 
Grillet showed himself to be vehemently opposed to this, or to 
allow himself to be ever separated from his treasure, the idea 
was abandoned, and some other plan substituted. At length, 
after long consideration, the following soheino was concocted. 
The Father kept constantly assuring the penitent that the many 
sins which he had committed as pirate could not he expiated by 
the ordinary means of masses for the soul and such-like things, 
but that his soul must remain eternally ruined unless he were to 
die in the habit of a Jesuit. The sous of Loyola had alone the 
privilege of being at once translated into heaven, after leaving 
this world, for whenever a Jesuit was on the point of death 
Christ Himself regularly came to his dying bed, and, in spite 
of all the devils, conducted the soul Himself to the gates of 
Paradise. Consequently, there was nothing else for Grillet to do 
hut to join the Society of Jesus, and lie, the Father, desired ^to 
he serviceable to him in this respect as a particular favour. To 
such-like and similar representations had the former pirate to 
listen, almost hour by hour; and what could he more natural 
than that he should give credence to these words, and that at 
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length he should earnestly implore Fatlior Drouet to delay no 
longer his transfer into the novitiate of the Jesuits ? The 
Father eonsentod thereto, and one evening as the daughter 
returned home from her work, she found, to her great astonish¬ 
ment-—for all had been earried on secretly—that her father, with 
his chest, had disappeared, without anything having been left to 
indicate what had become of him. 8ho hud not, however, to 
remain long in uncertainty, ns it was related to her by the 
neighbours that her father hud been conveyed away in a litter, 
and the heavy chest in a cart. Moreover, in the dead oi 
night, the neighbouring pair who occu|»iod the adjoining apart¬ 
ment came in. and now the poor daughter was, for the first time, 
informed of the whole secret, as to which slie had hitherto not had 
the slightest conception. The first thing to be done next morn¬ 
ing was for her to seek out Father Drouet in the Jesuit college. 
She was referred to the novitiate, and blie Imstened thither. As 
she came there, however, she found the sons of Loyola there 
present in the greatest consternation, as old Grillet had just 
departed this life, even before they had been able to carry out the 
ceremony of his reception among the uovicos. The daughter at 
once demanded the property left by her father, more especially 
the heavy cheat with its contents; but they shortly showed her 
the door. Thereupon she addressed lierself, on the advice of 
acquaintances, to an honest advocate, and he threatened Father 
Dronet and his associates with a criminal complaint. At the 
same time, be made his olieut aware that two things were wanting 
for the gaining of the trial, firstly, the necessary means of proof, 
because the married pair who had seen all were not in the 
apartment itself, but in the neighbouriug one; and, secondly, 
what was still more necessary, money for carrying on the suit. 
She ought, therefore, he added with a good intention, submit to 
a moderate ooinpromisc rather than stake all, as the Jesuits 
would employ all their iiiHuence and their enormous wealth in 
order to bring the matter to a victorious issue. This advice 
was good, and the poor washerwoman determined to follow 
it. Therefore, immediately when Father Guimont was sent to 
her in order to negotiate amicably \with her, she contented 
herself with a sum of acquittance of 4,000 francs, and con- 
sequ'Bntly the whole alfuir was an end. Nevertheless, tlie 
matter came t(; be so notorious, all ugfcoing as to the dia- 
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graceful nature of the transaction, that the law authorities of 
the town, who were convisrsant with the affair, expressed an 
unreserved opinion in regard to this shaineful robbery on the 
part of the sons of 1 .oyola. 

There was yet a far more magnifioent robbery that the Jesuits 
perpetrated, as regards the iuheritauoe of Ambrose Guy, and 
this is, perhaps, the most extraordinary swindling story wliich 
ever came before the civilised world. The said Ambrose, born 
at Apt in Provence, in the year 1013, after arriving at man's 
estate, settled at Marseilles as a pastrycook, and united himself in 
marriage, in the year 1040, with Anna Roux, who in due course 
presented him with two girls. Having become a widower at the 
end of twenty years, he espoused his eldest daughter to Johann 
Baptist Jourdan, placed his second daughter with the married 
couple, and left France in order to prosecute his trade in the 
French West Indian I.slands. However, he never went to the 
West Indies, but, on the other hand, having thought better about 
it, sailed for Brazil, and employed himself there in gold-digging 
and in search for precious stones, whereby, in the course of forty 
years, he amassed enormous riches. At the end of this time, that 
is to say, after ho had attuiued the age of eighty-six years, the 
desire took him to sec his native land and his family once more, 
and, consequently, in the beginning of the year 1701, he 
embarked with all his riches on board the ship Phelipeaux, 
Captain Boauchene, for Europe. His possessions consisted of 
90,000 pounds of gold in bars, a proportionate amount of 
silver, and eight chests full of precious stones, and other 
valuable property, amounting in all to not less than eight millions 
of French livres or francs. Having arrived in the roads of 
Rochelle, Guy embarked in another ship, bound for Brest, and 
here he landed in August 1701, in a rather indifferent state of 
health, seeing that, at his advanced time of life, the sea voyage 
did him no good. He begged to be taken to a respectable hotel, 
and was conducted, with all his valuable things, to a host of the 
name of Guimar, whose inn was situated on the Quay Rocouvrance. 
As soon, however, as ho had got into his apartment there, he sent 
for the rector of the Bfest Jesuit college, and caused him to bo 
informed that ho had to deliver to him letters from the sons of 
Loyola stationed near the Amazon river in Brazil; he, besides, 
tnade request for a Father who might dispense to him the con- 
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Bolations of religion, as he felt liiinsolf to be very weak, and, 
very possibly lie had nearly come to the end of his career. The 
rector at once sent to the hotel in order to obtain possession 
of the letters, without paying any particular regard to the old 
man, as at that time he knew nothing further about him. On 
learning, however, from the letters, as to the enormously rich 
property ho had with him, the pious Father at once nssembled 
the rest of the members of the college, and took counsel with 
them as to what could best be done for the benefit of the Society 
in this extraordinary case. It was then determined that Father 
Chauvel should be sent as Confessor to Ambrose Guy, and the 
Jesuits knew perfectly well why they did this. Was not this 
Father one of the most experienced and skilled amongst them, 
who understood how to bend by his eloquence the hearts of his 
oonfessnnts exactly according to his wishes, but also, at the same 
time, a man of such a true-hearted appearance, that one would 
have thought it quite impossible he could lend himself to any 
dishonest transaction. 

Chauvel did great honour to tlioir choice, ns we shall very 
soon see that Ambrose Guy, after the first couple of hours 
after he made his acquaintance, put his entire confidence in him. 
But there was nothing wonderful in this, us the Father by no 
means contented himself with merely consoling his confessant 
mentally and spiritually, but also showed himself so very 
solicitous as regards Ids bodily condition, as to administer to 
him, with his own hands, the medicines prescribed for him 
by the physicians. Ho did not rest, until Guy took posses¬ 
sion of an isolated apartment at the back of the house, 
ostensibly because the noise in tlio front of the hotel exercised 
a detrimental effect on the nervous system of the patient; 
in truth, however, in order to cut him off' as much as possible 
from all communication with the other inhabitants of the 
plaoe. 

This kind of game lasted for several days, and with every 
sunset the Father ventured to congratulate himself that he had 
gained new ground in the affections of Ids truly important 
confessant. In the course of a week, h’owover, a sudden con¬ 
tretemps oconrrod which threatened to upset, at a blow, all tlio 
troudSle hitherto taken by the cunning f.oyolite. Ambrose Guy 
one morning, after a sleepless night, found himself most un 
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commonly weak, and on this account asked Father Chauvel, as 
soon as he had oorao into the apartment, to get him as quickly 
as possible a notary, with four witnesses, in order that he might 
he able to oxeoutu his will. The patient frequently spoke openly, 
indeed, of leaving a legacy to the Jesuit college at Brest; but, 
on the other hand, he was determined to bequeath the greater 
part of his possessions to his two daughters and their heirs, 
whoever they might be, and Chauvel at once perceived but too 
well that here all attempt to elfect a change as to this resolution 
would be of no avail. After a couple of weeks, indeed, when the 
patient had become a little more pliant, and had been still more 
worked upon in a Jesuitical sense, and perhaps brought to the 
conviction that his daughters had long since died without 
leaving any descendants, it was then hoped that he might 
be induced to hecpioath everything to the Order of Jesus ; but for 
the present this was totally impossible, owing to the obstinacy 
of the old man ! 

Yet, on this account, must all thought of securing the great 
inheritance be at once entirely given up ? Must no attempt 
whatever he made to save, in one way or other, for the Order 
the many hundredweights of gold and silver bars, together with 
the eight chests of precious stones and other valuables—in 
other words, the eight millions bequeathed to the rightful heirs? 
Tho thought of this made the head of Father Chauvel much 
confused indeed, and one scheme drove out another. Still he 
had so little time for deliberation that he promised the patient 
to take care to fetch the notary and the four witnesses instantly, 
and, in fact, at once sot out on his way to do so. Be it well 
understood, however, his path was not in the direction of the 
town, in order to fetch a man of law, but towards his college, in 
order to consult over tho matter with his brethren. The time 
pressed frightfully, and it was necessary to come to a quick 
decision, for otherwise llie patient was in such a condition that 
he might call for a third party to procure the execution of the 
wislied-for testament. 

But when had it been that the right way was not forthcoming 
with the sous of Loyoia whenever anytliing could be got for 
their advantage ? And on this occasion a resolution was formed 
that exceeded everything in infamy, and must be classed in 
the category of tlio vilest swindling, Tlie gardener of iheijf 
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college—quite a thorough-going fellow, who could readily play 
any part roqiiirod of him, having served formerly as writer in a 
notary’s ollieo for a couple of years—was at once dressed up as 
a notary, md he was minutely instructed in what he had to do. 
Four of the Jesuits, too, transformed themselves into worthy 
citizens ol' the town of Brest, in order to accompany the notary 
as witnesses. With these five Father Oliauvel proceeded in a 
covered bark—not wishing to arouse the curiosity of the Brest 
people—to Quay Recouvrance, and brought them, without any¬ 
one talking about the matter, or, indeed, us he presumed, anyone 
having seen anything of it, into the back chamber of Ambrose 
Guy, who showed himself not a little pleased at their arrival. 
All now went on satisfactorily as to the business of the will¬ 
making, and the pretended notary, with the greatest formality 
and with the moat complete dignity, put down upon paper what 
was required of him by the patient. When the testament was 
now ready and properly drawn up in the usual form, in order 
that it might not be disputed by anyone, it was signed by the 
four so-erllod citizen witnesses, while the gardener, or—as he 
gave himself out to be—the notary, thereupon took the docu¬ 
ment, to be deposited at the office of the town hall. He did 
not, of course, convey it there, but, on the contrary, to the 
Jesuit college, where the four witnesses also followed him. 

Ambrose Guy, then, had made a will, and still had not made 
one ; that is to say, he hud made a will, according to his idea 
properly executed, while it was totally iirvalid and utterly 
worthless—as good, indeed, us none at all. He was under 
the belief, then, that his will lay at the town hall, and would 
be, after his death, opened by the authorities and carried into 
effect. In Initli, however, no one was aware of its existence, 
except tin sons of Loyola, or, rather, the latter were under the 
convietiou that no one know anything about it. and acted 
according y. With this heroic little document the matter, how¬ 
ever, was only lialf done. What was required, if the sons of 
Loyola wt ro to succeed in appropriating llie whole of Ambrose 
Guy’s efft ets, was to persuade the ofd man to transfer liiinsell 
and his trisasiire into tlm Jesuit college, Wore he brought thither, 
then might Ids prO|)erty be taken possession of immediately after 
his dentil, before any could get news of the old man’s decease 
having taken place. VVere he not brought tbitlier, was it not 
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to be feared that the secular authorities might put everything 
under their seal, and so retain it until it could he ascertained 
whether he had any rightful heirs or not ? It was requisite, 
then, at any price, to bring about the removal, and, thanks to 
the persuasive powers of Father Chauvel, this was effected. The 
Father chattingly represented to the old man, with a pleasing 
demeanour, how it was quite impossible to bestow upon him the 
proper bodily and spiritual care that was necessary in such an 
hotel as that in which ho was lodging, as there was much too 
great a noise going on there, and a locality whore sailors, 
carters, and other people of a similar description frequented, 
was not at all suitable for a man such as Ambrose Guy; on 
the other hand, the sons of Loyola would prize it as the greatest 
honour to give him shelter in their college, and would devote 
themselves to him day and night with such zeal that he could 
wish for nothing better. Moreover, the riches which he had 
with him would bo much more secure in the college than 
in a public-house, which might possibly be frequented by 
disguised thieves and robbers; and, finally, it had to be con¬ 
sidered that, in the event of his sudden death, the State 
authorities, in the person of a rascally financial fellow, might 
pounce upon the effects he left behind and make the beet of it 
for himself. 

Similar things had happened before, and just at tbe present 
time the Intondant of Brittany did not stand exactly in the 
highest repute, while, on the other hand, the sons of Loyola, 
with their accustomed probity and honesty, would watch over 
the treasure, and, completely independent of all divisional 
authorities, devote themselves to its safe custody. Good Father 
Chauvel employed such, and similar other persuasive words, and 
Ambrose Guy, who had lived for forty years in a land where the 
sons of Loyola were held in the highest estimation, could not do 
otherwise than accept, with the greatest thankfulness, the offers 
made to him. Consequently, one evening the Father, accom¬ 
panied by several servants and lay brethren, landed from a sloop 
at the Quay Becouvrance, and, an hour later, Ambrose Guy was 
safely conveyed to the Jesuit College with all his gold and 
other property. What good fortune was this, indeed ! There 
could now, be nothing more to fear as to the old man con¬ 
fiding anything whatever to the host or to any third person. 
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Especially there was no danger as to the parson mahing use of 
his privilege to visit the dying man, and, by means of oonfes- 
sion, becoming acquainted with everything which it had been 
sought carefully to conceal. No; Ambrose now belonged entirely 
to the sons of Loyola, and they alone knew exactly the true 
slate of his property; they alone had this same under lock and 
key. When this was the case, what occasion was there any 
longer for them to give themselves any further trouble about the 
patient ? Wliero was there now any more need for tender 
solicitude ooncerning him, or why should there be a physician 
who might possibly be able to discover something from the 
patient ? The old man should now die, and ns soon as possible ! 
Consequently, they gave themselves no further trouble about 
him, but abandoned him to his pains and his misery, without 
administering to him the requisite medicine. Was there any 
wonder then that his life was not prolonged many days? Was 
there any wonder that he at length breathed his last with a 
curse against the Jesuits ? Already, a few hours after his death, 
the report was spread abroad that the stranger who had been 
taken away from Guimar’s Hotel during the night-time, had been 
conveyed into their college ; and this report reached the parson 
of the church diocese of St. Louis, to which the Quay Rocoii- 
vranoe belonged, and upon this report he now demanded the 
corpse and the property ho had left. The Jesuits refused to 
comply with this demand, declaring that they themselves would 
undertake to bury him ; and, as regards his property, that it was 
hardly suHicient to cover the expenses which they had incurred 
for the patient’s cure. With this, however, the parson, whose 
name was Eaignaut, was not satisfied, but be made a complaint 
to the police; and now the Fathers, so far at least yielded, that 
they placed the corpse before the College gate. Thenee the 
pansoti took it, and had it hone.stly buried in the Hospital 
churchyard of St. Louis; the exj)ousos of the funeral, however, 
were not remitted to him, as the sous of Loyola repeated their 
declaration that the deceased had left ns good as nothing, ns to 
which assertion there lay no ground for any sufficient doubt. 
For this reason tin! police authorities made no further inquires 
as to the deceased, or, indeed, as to any more minute particulars 
regarding him, and as day after day no relation came forward to 
clainKwhat he had left, the Jesuits dared to hope confidently 
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that the whole robbery would remain undiscovered. Still, 
wonderful to say, immediately after the funeral of Ambrose Guy, 
reports began to be circulated over the town of Brest, that there 
had been enormous riches in the old man’s possession, and it was 
even whispered about, indeed, as to what the same comprised. 
Also strong confirmation of these said rumours was found in the 
circumstance that during the years following the college had made 
large purchases of estates, and, besides, lent out largo sums nt 
interest. The jewel-dealers of the neighbouring large towns, too, 
said that many very costly precious stones coming from the Jesuit 
College in Brest had been priced by them, and regarding other 
valuables it became known that they had been forwarded to a 
man in Paris. Thus it could not fail to be that by degrees 
the statement regarding the fabulous treasures which Ambrose 
Guy had left behind him penetrated far beyond the town of 
Brest, and, nt length, the affair was talked about even in the 
town of Marseilles. Hero, however, there resided a grand¬ 
daughter of Ambrose Guy, Franziska Jourdan by name, 
married to b’.sprit Bernngcr, and one might easily imagine 
what effect these reports must have had on the minds of the 
pair. 

Summoned by advocates, whom ha had for this reason con¬ 
sulted, Beranger started for Brest in the beginning of the year 
1715, in order to make more particular inquiries into the matter, 
and, as he went very cantionsly to work, and was supported 
besides by an excellent legal friend, he succeeded, in a quiet way, 
in making himself acquainted with almost all the particulars 
that I have mentioned above. Particularly he found out the 
people who hud witnessed the disembarkation of Ambrose Guy 
and his heavy effects, and had lived with him in Guimar’s Hotel; 
and others, again, former servants of Guimar, testified to him 
that the deceased Ambrose bad desired to make a will, and also 
that the gardener of the Jesuit College, whom they knew very 
well, bud, disguised as a notary, prepared this will. Lastly, lie 
ascertained, for a certainty, as to liow and by whom bis wife’s 
grandfather, with all his treasures, bad been conveyed into the 
Jesuit College, and, consequently, the whole shameful deed of 
the sons of Loyola became now as clear as daylight. On this 
aocount Beranger, on behalf of bis wife, demanded from the 
rarest College the inheritance belonging to her; and, as ije was 
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refused, ht accused the Jesuits, on the 11th of August 1715, 
before the (lourt of Justice of hrest. 

In this numner arose the great scandal trial which, under the 
name of the “ Cause celdbred’Amhrosius Guy,'^ occasioned a great 
sensation, not only in Franco, but among all civilised peoples 
throughout the world ; and the Society of Jesus, which made tlie 
affair of the College of Brest their own, proved thereby afresh 
how well it understood to transform the most crying injustice 
into n legal right. J’hey acted in precisely the same way as in 
regard to the shameful transaction of Rombault von Viane, and 
in the Girard-Cadiero case, and neither money nor iitfluonce 
were wantitig in order to bring over the judges to their side. 
Especially they set about, with success, causing dangerous 
witnesses to disappear, and Beranger himself found that his life 
was more chan once placed in danger by a thrust from the 
dagger of a hired assassin. In short, after the lapse of two 
years, however right his ease appeared to all impartial people, 
the plaintifl'was non-suited by the Law Court of Brest, and as 
lie possessed no more means to pro.sueute the matter in n, higher 
court, there remained nothing else for him to do but to betake 
himself back again to Marseilles, Still, with this the cele¬ 
brated cause did not terminate. Convinced, on tlio other 
hand, that the Court of Brest, by reason of Jesuit money, had 
decreed an erroneous sentence, and lired, at the same time, by tlic 
cry of indignation which rang throughout the whole of France, 
Chancellor d'Argeausseau, the Froeurutor-Gcneral of the I’arlia- 
nient of llennes, the capital of Brittany, ordiirod the first 
I’arliaraentury Councillor to bring the matter before the said 
Parliament; and the hitter formed a resolution, on the 7th of 
March 17Id, to despatch the First Couiieillor to Brest, in order 
to inform himself respecting tho nature of tlie case. 'I’liorenpon 
the sons of Loyola experienced a deadly panic, as, if the investi¬ 
gation were to he conducted with impartiality, their villainy must 
then be made apparent; but they at once resolved to appeal to 
the council of the King, because they possessed, indeed, in 
d’Argeiison, Keeper of the Great Seal, an especially good 
friend; tliey were successful, too, in getting a decree, dated Ifith 
Feliruary 171!), whieii prohibited tho Parliament of Kennes from 
carrying out its intended resolution. 

The case once more languished, when Esprit Bernngei, 
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supported by the other descendants of Ambrose Guy, came into 
some pecuniary means, and at once addressed himself, in the 
year l72d, to the Parliament of Hrittany with a petition that 
the matter in dispute might again bo taken up. The latter 
was ready to meet his wishes; still, the Jesuits again appealed, 
for a second time, to the council of the King, and the now 
Keeper of the Great Seal, d'Armenonville, who had in the 
interim succeeded to the position of d’Argenson, was not less 
agreeable than Cardinal Floury, the all-powerful minister of 
liOuis XV., that the Court of Justice of Quimper, the second 
capital of Mrittany, should be appointed as the Court of revision. 
Everyone might now easily predict how the case would turn 
out, as the members were nil among the most intimate friends 
of the Order of Jesus ; and, consequently, it would have been 
regarded as a wonder if the sentence of the Court were not given 
in favour of the Jesuits. The decree, indeed, had not long to 
bo waited for, and the Jesuits broke out into a perfect storm of 
triumph, holding the view that the case had now been ended 
for over. In this, however, they were mistaken. 

In the year 17;15, Father Chauvel, who had been the life 
and soul of all the villainous manoeuvres, was transferred, on 
account of his groat age, to the profess-honse of La Fldchc, that 
ho might there end his days in oil comfort, the atmosphere being 
much milder; in this his solitude his oouscieiice was suddenly 
awakened, and he regarded with terror the punishments which 
awaited him in the next world for his infamous deeds. He was 
anxious to make compensation for them as far as could bo done, 
but he was always too much watched, so that ho might not have 
an opportunity of making a confession before the Law Court. 
Indeed, he might be certain of meeting with death whenever he 
took the first step to advance this object; consequently, there 
remained for him nothing else to do but to commit to paper the 
whole course of the affair. He prepared, therefore, a complete 
inventory of all the riches which Ambrose Guy had possessed, 
and described everytliing in detail, from the time they had Bel 
about conveying him into tlie Jesuit College. This autograph 
testamentary document he entrusted, well scaled, to a secubir 
friend upon whom he could depend, and this latter promised him 
that it should not be made any use of until he had closed his 
eyeB. Scarcely was Chauvel dead, than the friend hastened to 
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Mtti'shall d’ICstneo, with whom ho was well acquainted, who in 
turn handed over the packet to King Louis XV. The King 
road it with ustoniahmetit, and, however i'avoiirablo he had 
hitherto boon Inwards the sons of Loyola, lie could hardly 
restrain his indignation on this occasion, lie instantly issued 
an order to the Jesuit Collego at llrcst, wherein lie charged the 
same either to restore to the heirs of Ambrose Guy the things 
they had sU Ion, or to pay over to tliein 8,000,000 francs; and 
this order was couched in such categorical language that the 
Jesuits were sei?;ed with the greatest consLernation. Ijuckiiy for 
tViem, laniis XV. was one of the most lazy, most stupid, and 
most proHigato of any rulers France over had, and it was for 
them still greater luck that ho allowed himself to be governed by 
the abovu-inentionod Cardinal Fleiiry, the friend of the Order of 
Jesus. The Cardinal, therefore, induced the King to allow the 
Jesuits time to collect the large sum, and they employed this 
interval in order to come to favourable terms with the heirs of 
Guy. That is to say, instead of 8,000,000, they paid them only 
one half, or, as stated by other accounts, only 200,000 francs; 
and thus was tin; whole aftair arranged to the enormous advan¬ 
tage of the Society of Jesus. In the eyes of the world, however, 
this fraternity Buffered a shock which for ever undermined their 
existence, and estranged them, us well, from many of those who 
had hitherto been their best friends. 

The third story of Jesuit robbery which 1 have to relate to the 
reader, runs as follows. 

In the middle of the 17th centtiry, the Josuii; College at San 
Hcrminigild;!, in Seville, got into dilheulties, and the High 
Council of Castillo at once commissioned the President of the 
Government of Seville, by name Don Juan do Santalices-Gncvara, 
to sequestriito the estates and revenues of tlio College for the 
satisfaction of the creditors, and also especially to institute an 
accurate investigation of the property belonging thereto. In 
accordance with this order, Don Santeliccs at once seized upon 
all tl lu hooks, iicoounts, and manuscripts of the Seville Jesuits, 
and by this opportunity found a manuscript which had for its 
title Liher Piorum Hecretorum Ojwrum, which means “ The 
book of secret good works.” The title took his fancy, and he 
read it through earofully; he found, however, nothing suspioiouB 
until he came upon a page containing the following words 
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“ One must temporize with Don Rodrigo Burba Oabenzn de 
Vdcii. until after the death of the benoliciary, Jnaii Sognero de 
Velasco ; so, too, on bis death, one must slum the door in the 
face of Don Rodrigo Barba, as if one bad never bad anything to 
do with him.” Further on was to be found an observation to 
the following effect: “ No one except the Bailiff, the Rector, the 
Provincial, and the Counsellors of the Province, shall have any 
knowledge either of this book or of the estates and revenues of 
the College.” It was, therefore, clear that there was something 
here treated of, which was not suitable for the ears of everyone, 
and, proceeding on this idea, Sautclices re(piired the former 
Procurator of the College, Father Andre de Villar, as well ns 
Don Rodrigo Barba and Don Juan Sogiioro de Velasco, to come 
before him, each separately, in order to interrogate them on tlieir 
oath. Don Rodrigo at once stated what ho knew of the nuitter, 
but he was not properly acquainted with the secret itself. The 
other two, on the other hand, wero perfectly cognizant thereof, 
and, on this account, faltered in their assertions. All, at length 
however, confessed, and the story ran thus 

Nine-and-thirty years previous to that time a noble gentle¬ 
man of the name of Juan de Monsalve returned to Seville 
from the West Indies, where he had lived for a long time, and 
brought with him great riches. He now, as a matter of course, 
found many good friends, for ho had remained a bachelor during 
all his days, and was thus free to dispose of his property; and 
this fact, also, tho Jesuits of the College of San Hermonigilde 
especially treasured up in secret. Still, they took good core 
not to allow their views to become too apparent, but, on the 
conirary, assumed the air of disinterestedness, in order all the 
better to gain tho confidence of Monsieur dc Monsalve. It now 
happened, after some years had quietly elapsed, that a woman 
came to Seville and desired to bo recognised by the old rich 
gentleman as his daughter. Ho had, alDrmod the individual 
in question, begotten her previous to his marriage with her 
mother. This relationship had, however, latterly become 
legitimate, as her mother had been secretly married to him 
before his departure foi the West Indies, and, on this account, 
she regarded herself w'ith every justification, as his legitimate 
chi)d, as well as the future heiress of all his possessions. 

This was pretty well what the damsel asserted, and in con-. 
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firmiition of tho same she had brought witli her several papers, 
bearing exicrnnl evidence which showed that her talc could 
not be alt( getiior rejected. Juan do Monaulvo, on tho other 
hand, repudiated most distinctly all and every relationship with 
tho mother of the woman, and declared tho lotter to he nn arrant 
cheat. With this, however, the affair, ns one might iuiagiuo, 
did not come to nn end, but tho person lodged a comiihiint, and 
a law-suit was tlio result, which caused no small noise in the 
town, more especially, indt'cd, as it could not bo predicted 
what would bo the end tbia-eof, since niiuiy people, among 
whom were some, indoeil, hnirncd in tho law, allirtned tho 
right to bo on the side of the Cmnale. Jium de Monsalvo was 
greatly incensed at this, he having already disposed of his future 
suceession in favour of his two nephews, the sons of his deceased 
sister, and this vexation oceasioneil him a tedious sickness, of 
whicli he afterwards, in fact, died. During his illness, however, 
ho was in I'ro'iuent oominmd(!ation with a Jesuit from tho Oollege 
of San 1 let'initiigildo. who gave him advice as to how ho might 
be able to defeat the intentions ot tho detested woman, at least 
in regard tC' her disgraceful conduct, in desiring, at any price, 
to fasten her paternity upon him, aitliough ho very well knew 
that such was by no means tlio case. 

And in wluit, now, did this advice consist? Simply in this, 
that the patient should, <{uitc in a general way, so that no one 
should know anything about it, coiivort into ready coin all his 
property, so far, that is, as it did not consist of immovable 
estates, and that this ousli should bo entrusted to tho Jesuit 
College. 

“ Should, then, . tho law suit, after tho death of Juan de 
Monsalve, terminate iii favour of the woman, thou eertiiiniy the 
landed estates would fall to tho same ; as to tho sums of money, 
on the other hand, secretly deposited with the Jesuits, she would 
by no means obtain possession of them, as she would know 
nothing thereof, while the Jesuits would at onee hand over 
tliosc sums to i.ho two nephews, and tlie hitter would thereby 
be irrevocably assured, in any ease, of at least part of the 
inheritaiiee.” 

8uch was tho advice given by the Jesuit to bis eonfessant, who 
went into the tJiing most heartily. lie only, however, made 
the further condition that, in tho even* '' 'ho trial terminating 
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fdvournbly, the younger of liis two uepliews, oiillud Don Ilodrigo 
Bnrbii (Inbenzii de Vaon, sliould suecced to the wliolo of the 
ready money, while tiio elder one, in tiiia case, would become 
lieir to the wholo of the lauded property by right of primo¬ 
geniture. After, now, that all this had boon regulated in tho 
afonisaid manner, Juan (h; Monsnlvis instantly alienated all his 
movable property, and the Jesuits assisted him in this with such 
skill that, besides themselves, not a single soul in all Hevillo was 
aware of what had happenod. Tho sum now derived from this 
sale, with the wholo of the capital of which ho had previously 
been possessed, airiounting in all to .55,000 heavy pistoles, ho 
at once handed over to the Hector of the College for safe keeping ; 
and on this occasion no one was present, with tho exception 
of a distant cousin of his of the name of Juan Sognero de 
Velas(!e, who had long before given over his whole property to 
the College, and thereby derived from it a yearly benefice, or 
pension, of several hundred pistohis. Not long after the accom¬ 
plishment of this act, Juan de Monsulve died, and the oldest of 
his nephews now bestirred himself to bring tho impending suit 
to a I'avourable termination, lie eucoceded in this with but 
little trouble, as tho female plaintiff was but too well aware that 
she was in the wrong, and showed lierseif, on that account, 
greatly satisfied with an acquiltauue to tho amount of 10,000 
ducats. 

Consequently tho so-callcd patrimony by right of primo¬ 
geniture—that is to say, tliu whole ol tho landed estates which 
old Monsulve possessed—fell into the hands of the rightful heir 
without any further diJlienlty, and it was now obligatory for the 
Hector of the Jesuit College to pay over to ibe younger nephew 
the 55,000 heavy pistoles. Hut how oould it ever bo expected 
I'roni a Jesuit that be should again restore anything of which 
he had once obtained ]M)sse.ssion ? And then, indeed, such a 
colossal property of more than three millions of iraiies—no, that 
could not be under any circumstanecs! Htill, it was true there 
existed, besides the son.s of Loyola, yet another person who was 
aware of the secret, and that was the beiiefieiary Juan Hegnoro 
de V(daseo; but he, indeed, was already a weak old man, who 
was iinimated with the most profound vcucratimi towards tho 
tfrderof Jesus, and could, moreover, on that account bo very 
easily brought to silenc-’ So ho was threatened with the with- 
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drawal of hia pension in the event of a single word about 
the matter cseaping from him. In faot, Juan Segnero readily 
promised at once to preserve the most perfect and profound 
silence, during his whole existence; he only begged that his 
cousin, Don Bodrigo Barba Cabonza do Vaca, should not be 
allowed to perish from hunger, and it was reguisite for the sons 
of liOyola to pay some regard, good or bad, to this petition. 

Consequently, they accorded to the cavalier named a yearly 
gratuity of .‘)00 pistoles, giving out that this was derived from a 
fund whicli had been instituted by a forofathor of Don Rodrigo 
for poor nobility ; they made it, however, clearly to be under¬ 
stood that this gratuity was only to be continued payable as long 
as Juan Segnero was alive, and this accounted for the words 
“ one must temporiae with Don Rodrigo Barba Cabenza de Vaca, 
until after the death of the beneficiary Juan Segnero de Velasco.” 
Still, the said Segnero did them the favour of not dying for 
nine-and-thirty long years—he was himself, at the discovery of 
this crime, a man of ninety years of ago, and still robust—and, 
conscqneiuly, the Jesuits had to pay, by degrees, to Don 
Rodrigo nine-and-thirty times 300 pistoles. To do this, how¬ 
ever, they had taken nine-and-thirty times the interest of 4,2f)0 
pistoles, which, with tho original capital appropriated by them, 
represented the enormous sum of 1^40,000 pistoles. A truly 
colossal tlieft, indeed, oxoieding oven that of Ambrose Guy! 
A theft, ho'sides, which could never bo completely compensated 
for, as, although tho High Council of Castillo, to whom Don 
Juan do Santilices at once referred tho business, ordered Don 
Rodrigo Barba Cabonza de Vaca to be completely indemnified, 
it afterwards turned out that the property of the College of 
Herminigiido came far short of the amount, and, consequently, 
Don Rodrigo had to be content with only a part of the whole. 
Anything bettor tbari nothing, however , and, besides, he had 
to he thankful for the accident by which this piece of knavery 
bad been discovered. 

“From the foregoing it will bo perceived how well the sons of 
Loyola understood tho art of thieving and robbery from confiding 
mankind, and it must occur to many who read of these evil 
deeds thnr, the pious Fathers regarded their eonfessants as 
lemons, whose juice could be utilised only by squeezing them. 
It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that the 
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Jesuits confined themselves, in their system of robbery, to their 
confessants merely, as has been related, or only among the 
laity. No; they extended the same to their colleges, the body 
of the clergy, and especially nuns and monks -were not secure 
from their thievish attacks. Indeed, one might boldly assert 
that they directed their attention, in this respect, even more to 
their confreres than to the non-tomsiired portion of mankind, and 
when it was their will and pleasure all cloisters and abbacies might 
bo regarded by tlicm as sources of income to their colleges and 
educational institutions. Thus, for example, under their General 
Laynez, they knew how to flatter Pope Paul IV. so well that the 
latter handed over to them a large cloister in Home, founded by 
the Marchioness Orsini, niece of Pope Paul IV., and the sons of 
Loyola triumphantly took possession of the same in the year 
l.'jfiO, after they had driven away, without further ado, the former 
occupants, and had them dispersed among other female cloisters. 

Less forcible but all the more villainous was the conduct of 
the sons of Loyola towards the Ursnlines of Macon in France, 
which, according to the legal reports, was as follows:—Late in 
the summer of 1049, Father Forget, Rector of the Jesuit 
College of Metz, was put in possession of the information that 
the Ursulines of Macon contemplated founding a branch of their 
cloister in Metz, and upon this news ho determined to foist upon 
them a house belonging to the College in that town. The place 
was small, and the building was in such bad condition, that the 
Jesuits derived from the same no more than 150 francs 
of yearly rent. There was, then, no wonder that they gladly 
relinquished it. Hut they desired not only to part with it, but 
also to obtain a good price for the same, and with this object 
something of deceit was more or less required. One among 
them, a skilled mechanic, drew an elegant plan, at the desire 
of the Rector, in which the house appeared to be in the best 
condition, being from the ground-floor to the roof beautifullv 
sculptured and ornamented, and surrounded by a large fresh¬ 
looking garden full of flowers, in the thick brushwood of which a 
whole world of small birds sang and made their nests. In this 
plan appeared also a hgautiful church with a Gothic belfry, and 
through the open window of the chief building one looked into 
large fine halls, dining-rooms and bed-rooms, as liglit and 
roomy as could be wished. In truth, however, the small miser- 
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al)Ie appnrtiinance was, ns lias been abovo indionted, falling to 
piccoH, and to build for snob ii ruin an adjoining chitrcb, or 
evon to form ii ]ilaci.i about it, was, indood, ridiculous. fJcsides, 
it appeared very doubtful wluthcr, owing to a slimy tank in 
the noighbeurhood, it would be advisable to live in it; and the 
Jesuits had bitberto never been able to find a piireliaser for the 
property, altliongli they had offered the same fnapiently bn- little 
money. Nevenlieless, at the end of August 1019, the worthy 
Father Forget boldly betook him.self, with his beautiful plan in 
his pocket, to the Superior of the IJrsulines of Macon, and con¬ 
trived by fair words to make such an irniiresaion iqion her, that, 
lending implicit faith to the wortliy Father, and misled by the 
beautiful plan, ^dlc concluded a eontrnet of purchase for 80,000 
Metz francs, which was equal to SO.tlOO livres of 'I’urnois. This 
occurred on the (ith Septiunber 1019, and the purchase money 
was deposited on the IJth ot Dociunhcr, This was done without 
the nuns having seen the tenement, and the Jesuits were 
delighted, ns this sum exceeded the actual worth of the object 
sold more (ban fourfold. In the next spring, a deputation of 
the Ursnliiics of Macon appeared in Metz, in order to take 
possession of the ohanning house; but, heaven help ns, how were 
they undeceived ! 'fiie placo was, indeed, but a misi;rahlo wretched 
barrack, whicli could never be inhabited, and the plan laid before 
the nuns of the Holy Ursula was thus a fraudulent and deliberate 
deceit. Fxperl.s were now called upon to estimate the true value, 
and those stattd it, at the most, to he worth only G,000 livres 
Touniois. There was now, consequently, a question of an over¬ 
reaching of the grossest description, and on this ground the 
Superior of the Ursiilines at once demaudod the eaneclment of 
the previous purchase contract. To this, Imwover, Father Forget 
would not accede at any price, and he was supported therein by the 
Frovimual, 'fhoitias le Hlanc, in tlic name of tiu; whole Society 
of Jesus. The nuns were now plaintilfs, and a law-suit begun, 
whiidi lasted during eight years. The nuns had plainly the 
right on tle'ir side; but tlio Society <d' .lesus were in possession 
of rnntiey itid of immeasiirahlo iniluence. At length, on the 
10th of May Kid], ilic Ihirliiunimt (d‘ Metz, the last court of 
appeal, gai c tlicir di.'cision ; “ entire jmrehase contract is 
null and vjid, niui the money dejiosited must he givmi hack to 
the Ursulines; the latter, however, shall he bound to pay tlie 
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Jesuits 1ft,000 Metz francs instead of the original 80,000 for 
the Iiouse, in the ease of the Collogo being contented with this 
sum.’’ The Parliament thereby acknowledged that the over¬ 
reaching was to tlie extent of three-fonrths, amounting, namely, 
to 02,000 francs ; and this constituted a regular swindle, on 
account of wliioh any other Cliristians would have been con¬ 
demned to ten years imprisonment in the house of correction. 
The Jesuits, however, escaped free, without any punishment 
whatever, as they belonged to a holy society which was held to 
be unimpeachable. 

The sons of Loyola perpetrated a still more crying injustice, 
immediately at the commencement of their operations in Portugal, 
towards the brethren of the Holy Roehus, by which name a 
congregation of monks were known in tliat country ; and in the 
perpetration of this injustice they were afterwards supported in 
the best manner, firstly by royalty, and subsequently by the Papal 
authority. Tn the year 15015, King Emanuel built a chapel in 
Lisbon, on a wonderfully beautiful situation, and gave it over to 
the congregation of monks which called itself “ the Brotherhood 
of the Holy Roehus.’' ,\s a matter of course, this present was 
conjoined with considerable revenues; more especially there 
accompanied the gift a largo cloister building, along with a 
beautiful garden, which stood behind the House of God. This 
charming tenement, which tho Roehus Brotherhood had pos¬ 
sessed for several decades of years without any contention, 
excited from the commencement the envy of tho Jesuits ; and, 
while it was evident tliat they would only too soon become all- 
powerful in Portugal, they thus entortainod hopes of being able 
to gain pos.session of it with ease, under one excuse or another. 
What was, then, the pretext of which they made use? Eh! 
they suddetdy affirmed that they had been favoured by a secret 
revelation from God, enjoining them to build, on tlie spot where 
the Roehus chapel stood, a profess-houso with the church 
belonging to it, and, as tlioy could not dare to resist a divine 
revelation, they hoped that the Roehus Brotherhood would, 
without further ado, give up the said property to them. This, 
however, the latter wo/e not at all inclined to do, but, on the 
other hand, they opined they had good grounds for doubting in 
respect to this presumed revelation ; it was pointed out, too, 
that tho Seventh Commandment runs thus;—“ Thou shalt 
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not stoal.’' This liiut was muoh too jilain for the Jesuits not 
to perceive that they woultl not la; able to attain their 
end by fa r means, and tlioy, tluirefore, addressed them¬ 
selves to King Jolin III., who, as ] have pointed out in the 
Third Book, liad given himself over to them in slavish sub- 
missioti. 'The affair now took another turn, as a matter of 
course, as the weak and superstitions dolin would have eon- 
sidorod it to bo a crime to have any (hinbt about the said reve¬ 
lation, and would liavo at omic certainly hunted the Roohua 
Brothorhood our, of their possc.'ssion had ho not recollentod that 
by so doing ho was destroying the work of his father Ktnauuel. 
Consequently, it occurred to him to send Don Rodro Masoa- 
renhas, a person of importance at bis Court, in order to smooth 
the strife between them and the Jesuits ; and this Masearcnluis, 
who was at the same time a zealous patron of the Ordor of 
Jesus, endoavotired by every means at his command to induce 
the said brethren to yield. 'They were, however, inexorable, and 
declared that they would not, under any circumstances, allow 
thomselvos to be robbed of tlnar property, as the whole conduct 
of the .rosuits was nothing else than a misiirable dissimulation 
in order to give cover to an act of theft. Upon this declaration, 
Mascarenbas allowed himself to be beguiled by the Jesuits 
to try an act of violence against the llocbus brethren, and 
with an armed band to storm the eloister and obapcl. But 
the brotliren did'ended tbemselvos dosperatidy, and vietorioiisly 
repulsed tlie attack. The alfair, however, was not yet at an 
end; but it came to a law-suit, in whicli the .Jesuits were 
plaintiflfs, “ lu rf‘speet to reJiiaul of property.” Tlio judges bad, 
therefore, to decide wiietlior it was to ho allowable in Portugal 
to rob one's neighbour according to pleasure, and they decided 
—one could hardly believe it possible that such could bo the 
case—in favour of such a jirocccdiug. The end of the story was 
this, then, tl.at llio Brotherhood of the Holy Rochus had, on 
the strength of an instrument of cession, to suffer the renun¬ 
ciation of their properly for all lime, and for this not of 
robbery perpetrated on them they did not receive the slightest 
indemnilienl.ion. Tlu! sons of Loyola iit once pulled down the 
existing buildings, and in place thereof erected sneb a magnifi¬ 
cent profess-bouse as tlioio was hardly the like in the whole 
world. 
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Thus was the before-mentioned divine revelation realised, 
although certainly in a fashion by which a blow in the face 
was given to the justice of the heavenly universal government. 
But even this was not enough, for one sin generally begets 
another. So it happened that the garden of the .Tesuits belong¬ 
ing to their new building abutted on the park which sur¬ 
rounded the pulaoe of the Count d'Almirante, and an earnest 
desire seized the sons of Loyola to possess this domain also. 
So longing were the glances which they now threw day by day 
on this charming property, that they almost succeeded by their 
machinations in obtaining the accomplishment of their desires. 
But lo and behold 1 the Count, in the year ICIS, began to make 
preparations to erect in his park certain buildings for the 
enlargement of his palace, and now the thought at once shot 
like lightning through the heads of the sons of Loyola, how 
they might make their attack. They instantly entered a com¬ 
plaint in the law courts against the erection of these now build¬ 
ings of the Count, and demanded that the same should be put 
a stop to, while they maintained that bis park was nothing else 
than the former churchyard of the Saint Koehus chapel. There 
was, of course, no truth whatever in this assertion, and as the 
law court applied to the Archbishop of Lisbon in order that there 
might be nn oflicial explanation of the matter, the latter gave 
his decision that the disputed circle had at no time served as a 
burial-ground. With this decision, however, the Jesuits were 
not at all satisfied, but they now addressed themselves to 
the d'ribunal of Petitions, and, with bold assurance, demanded 
justice. This action, however, did not succeed in tlie way 
they expected, and in the first and second instance tlie Count 
obtained permission to proceed with the building, and the 
petitioners were brought to silence as to their complaints. The 
Fathers now appealed to Rome, affirming that the Pope was 
supreme over all kings and courts of law; and Paul V., who 
entirely agreed with such principles, not only at once pro¬ 
hibited any further action whatever on the part of all the 
Portuguese tribunals, as regards the matter of contention between 
the Jesuits and Count Almirante, but summoned, besides, the said 
parties before his own Forum, in order tliat it might be deter¬ 
mined by hi.s own lioly courts what was riglit. What would now 
have been the consogueuce, had the Count obeyed, may easily be 
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imagined; tnt, on account of tliia Papal presumption, he 
addressed hiriiselC to Pliilip IT., who nt that time reigned 
over Portugal, and he, well-disposed as ho was towards the 
Church, forbade the interference of liome with the internal 
affairs of his country, with such energy that Paul V. found it 
necessary to draw in his horns. 'I’luis, at length, the Count 
managed to retain possession of his property, and the sons of 
Loyola wore obliged to renounce their artfully contrived robbery. 

Precisely siniilar attempts at theft the sons of Loyola made, 
as regards the nuns and luotdcs of other countries, ns had been 
the case with roferenoo to the lirotherhood of the Holy Roehus 
in Portugal, and I might adduce in this respect a great quantity 
of the moat edifying stories. As for example!, at Dantzig, where, 
in the year 100(1, they robbed the nuns of the Holy Order of 
the Bi'igittens of thoir cloisters, bid wore compelled by the 
magistrate to relinquish their robbery, 'l.’hiis, too, in Thorn, 
where Fathers Lapas and Valentin performed a similar tyran¬ 
nical deed, but equally met with punishment on this account. 
The same kind of tiling took place at Cracow, and in many 
other Furopeans towns. The reader will, however, obtain the 
deepest insight into the system of Jesuit robbery when I re¬ 
late how the sons of I.oyola phnidured, during the Thirty 
Years' War, as they never at any time carried out stealing 
operations on such an extensive scale as during that period. 
True it is, moreover, that I, here never existed hut one Ferdinand 
II., and the prodigal liberality of this Fmperor towards the 
Order of .lesus, as also the itmneasiirabli! weakness with which 
he sanctioned all their robberies, was never afterwards exceeded.* 
Before everything, the sons of I.oyola sought to appropriate for 
themselves as inueh as i.hcy possibly could in the Bmpiro of 
Austria itself, lud they made a hoginuiiigt in this respoot, by 
demanding the University of Vieima for themselves. In seeking 
this, however, it was not so innoh on aeoonnt of the great 
material advanlageu to be derived therefrom, hut that in this way 

* The Emperor EerdinauU appearB, towardH tlie oiul of liin life, to 
have disoovereil tliat ho linil far ovorHteppeil the iiroper nicaunre of liber- 
ality ; otherwiHO lie would not have exehiiniod , ..o the EathorH in 1035: 
“Aooipito, VOS I’.itrcB, non Bemper liahehitiH ]'(5rdinandiim Secundum” 
(Accept, ye Eathe™, y.iu will not always liavo a Enrdinand If.), 

t Ilogardinf> tlm acijaiHitions of the .TesuitH in (lie ho called Inner Austria, 
previous to the Tl illy Years’ War, I have already called attention in the 
Second Book of this work. 
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the entire higher instruction of the youth would fall into tlieir 
hands, and especially by this means the Protestant element, 
which had at that high school obtained an almost preponderat¬ 
ing influence, might be completely exterminated. As, however, 
these designs of the sons of T.oyola appeared to be as clear as 
daylight, the professors of the University defended themselves 
to the utmost, and the students also protested, unanimously, 
against the amalgamating of the high school with the Jesuit 
College. But what did that matter? After a couple of years 
of irresolution, the Emperor, on the urgent appeal of his Con¬ 
fessor, Father Jjamormain, yielded, and, on the 2lBt of October 
lfi22, ordered the desired amalgamation. Even this, how¬ 
ever, was not sniricient, but he must needs accord as well the 
necessary funds in order to build an enormous and truly splendid 
college with church attaclnal thereto, becauso the apartments 
hitherto allotted were insufficient for the accommodation of all 
the four faculties. There was not, therefore, a single material 
advantage wanting to accompany this acquisition, and this fact 
becomes more prominently apparent when one takes into con¬ 
sideration that now the entire property of the University, as 
regards its management, passed over into the possession of the 
Society of Jesus. 

Much more important, however, was an acquisition that the 
sons of Loyola obtained for tliemselves about that time in the 
Austrian Salzhammergute, namely the Benedictine nun cloister 
of Traunkirchen, situated in a charming solitude of rock and lake, 
and, at the same time, endowed with truly princely revenues. 
After it had enjoyed a prolonged existence, the Emperor Maximi¬ 
lian abolished the same, in the year and he might, indeed, 

have had good grounds for so doing; by means of the Jesuits, 
however, scruples of couscience were awakened in the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. respecting this abolition, and at length he arrived 
at the conviction, by tlie insinuating influence of his Father 
Confessor, that the same was nothing else than a theft per¬ 
petrated on the Church. lie, therefore, determined to restore to 
the Church the rich settlement, and the Benedictine nuns now 
naturally expected mithing else than that they should again obtain 
possession of their former property. It was, however, a sinister 
element in thoi niilcvilntions of the .Icsuits that they had only 
aroused the scruples of conscience in Ferdinand IT., ns regards 
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the matter, in orcltir to obtain Triuiiikiroluni for themselves, and 
on that account they now made use of every lever to bring the 
Ernpoi'or to sucii a way of tliinUing. Thoir great patron, the 
Archduke Leopold, the Emperor’s brother and, at the same 
time, Jiishop 'tf I'assau, was induced to besiege his high re¬ 
lative with the representation tliat it wouhl only prove valuablo 
in the hands of Loyolites, because they alone wore fit to nni'ke 
use of it for the uprooting of Protestantism in the country of 
the Ens, and he Ilually contrived to bring the matter so far, 
tliat the Linperor at length dclinitively assigned the charming 
settlement to tbo .lesuit College of Passaa, on the filth of July 
lf)U4. Thu Bencdietiue iiuna, it is true, complained to the Pope, 
representing it as a robbery perpetrated against thorn, and, in 
this respeet, they were also undoubtedly right. Urban VIII., 
howovor, took tho part of the Jesuits, and, couseguently, the 
latter remained in undisputed possession of their rich acqui¬ 
sition. 

With no less covetous hand did they also pounce upon every¬ 
thing within rc.icli in Silesia and Moravia, wberovor they could 
gel possession of aught; and in this, also, the Emperor Eerdi- 
naiid II., theii liigii patron, most willingly supported them. 
They oiiriehed themselves with the estates eonliscated from tho 
Protestants, and not only obtained thoir eolluges of Olmiitz and 
Briinn in this f ishiou, but acquired besides several noble estates, 
and, on tho 1st Heptember J (iHtl, four great market-places, Pol- 
lohradiz, Rzeizkowitz, and whatever else may be their names. 
Besides, also, another brotlior of the Emperor, tho Arohduke 
Karl, who was at the same time Bishop of Breslau and pro¬ 
prietor of the eounty of (llai/., as well as of tlie Dukedoms 
of Oppoln and Ilalibon, showed himself to bo extremely favour¬ 
able to them; and if ho approved of the Order, depend upon it 
tho remaining eloigy did not remain behindhand with their 
favours. 

Consc(|uen)lv, they succeeded with facility in gaining for their 
eulloge lit (flat/ tin; estates of tho knights <if Malta, and for their 
college at Reiss the cloister and church nttiiclied thereto of the 
Knights of till! Cross; for tlieir uducutiomil nstitution in Glogau, 
liowevor, they obtained tlic six entailed estates of tho Baron 
George von Selioiiiiick, at Carolulh-Lcuthen, which tlioy simply 
took away from liiiu because he was a Calvinist; and, us a not 
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less magnificent acquisition, they got for themselves the Upper 
Silesian lortlsliip of Oldersdorf, which brought in an annual 
incoino of 50,000 dollars. In short, the Jesuits went at it in 
real earnest, and the rulers of the day testified groat joy when¬ 
ever they sueeceded in some grejit robbery. 

All this, however, appeared but paltry in comparison with 
what the sons of Loyola contrived to appropriate for themselves 
in the kingdom of Bohemia—the same territory from which, at 
the commencement of the Thirty Years' War, they had been so 
ignominiously expelled. For instance, when, in consequence of 
the battle of Prague, in the year 1()20, the whole of the country 
of the Czechs, as we know, was unconditionally surrendered to 
the Emperor Ferdinand 11., the Jesuits returned thither in groat 
hordes, and established themselves again in possession of their 
former estates and colleges. Phis was, however, only a fore¬ 
taste of their subsequent operations, ns they at once placed 
themselves at the head of the Imperial armies, and, with the 
assistance of the latter, perpetrated a system of robbery which 
had never before been witnessed. 

In every village, in every markot-place, in every town, where 
Protestants or suspected Protestantism existed, the sons of 
Loyola advanced with the victorious soldiery, and everywhere 
was it their first cure to seize upon everything that the heretics 
possessed. It is true it was ostensibly not for themselves, but 
for the Emperor, who had the right to pimisli his rebellious 
subjects in this manner ; but the Emperor showed bimselt to be 
liberal, and assigned to the sons of I.oyola fully the half of the 
forty millions of tlorins wbicb, at the smalle,st oalculaUon, the 
confiscated e.states realised. Indeed, he handed over to them 
the greater portion of his own Crown lands, so that the pious 
Fathers obtained for theinsolvos almost the third of the whole 
revenues of the country ! 

Such a colossal result had never before been witnessed in any 
Christian kingdom ; indeed, not even in Portugal, where they 
had reigned almost supremo during nearly two hundred years, 
could they boast of tlio like. Put, in spite of all this, the sons 
of Loyola had never nough, but they always strove to gain 
more and more—tho best jn-oof of their insatiabloness alter 
farther acquisitions. More especially they stretched out their 
greedy hands upon the University of Prague, and hoped to be 
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able to tnko possession of this, the riolicst ns well ns the univer- 
sttlly celcbrutecl high school of Germuny, niid the proper erndlo 
of Protestantism, with as iniich enso as they liad acquired that 
of Vienna. But in this they deceived thumselves, as the 
“ Karolina," ho called after its founder, tho Emperor Charles 
IV., or, in other words, the University of Prague, did not, by 
any means, at the first sound of alarm, yield to the “ Eordi- 
nandeuni," wiiich was the name of the Jesuit eolhgo, founded 
in the year Tri.'t.'i by tho Emperor Eerdiiiand L, and even 
dared to olhr resistanco to the all-powerful dictate of the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. 

The alfuir ijapjiened thus. Immediately after the re-conquest 
of Bohemia for tlie Fhiiperor Ferdinand, tho Jesuits repre¬ 
sented to the latter that tho Karolina hud now bceorae a 
patroness of heresy, and that, therefore, if it were desired to 
keep the youthful students pure from this poison, it was neces¬ 
sary to hand ovisr the whole management of the University 
to the sons of Loyola. 

“Only they, the Jesuits, from their first institution had proved 
themselves to ho capable of educating tho young in tho pure 
Catholic faith; tho other Catholic teachers, indeed, had shown 
themselves to be deficient in this respect all over Christendom. 
Were, then, the Karolina to be allowed its indiqieiideiit exist¬ 
ence ns hithcito, were it not to bo anialgamatod with tho Fer- 
diiinndeum—if, in short, the resolution were not made that the 
Rector of tho Jesuit College at Prague should at tho same time 
be constituted Rector of the whole University, as also of its 
subordinate chancellors—one might digamd upon it that the 
professors at the Karolina would not teach in the spirit of the 
only saving faith, while, under the protection of any rector or 
chancellor of a different spirit, error and disbelief would always 
be liable to crccji in." 

Thus did the Jesuits speak to tho F'.mpt'ror Ferdinand II., 
and their ollicuius creature, the Priuoe of Lichtenstein, at that 
time (jovernor of Boliemia, supported their representations 
with all his power. The Emperor, it must be acknowledged, 
wavered for a long time, because it appeared to him that he 
was about to aiiniliilate, so to speak, by a stroke of the pen, tho 
anoimit privileges of tho Karolina; but it is, indeed, notorious 
how ne could be brought over to do anything, through the bug* 
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bear of heresy, and thus, on the 9th September 1622, he issued 
a decree in which he ordained the surrender of the Karolina, 
with all its estates and privileges, to the sons of Loyola, so that 
the whole University might be amalgamated with the Ferdi- 
nandeum. The said decree runs thus ;— 

“ By virtue of our Imperial and Iloyal power, we legally unite, 
now and for ever, the Karolinian University with that of the 
Ferdinandian College of the Society of Jesus, instituted in our 
town of Prague, in such manner that this amalgamation shall 
not stand in the way of any of the peculiar privileges of the 
aforesaid University, though we also, through the present ordi¬ 
nance, destroy all and every privilege which might be contrary 
to the amalgamation (jrdained by us. In consequence thereof, 
it is our will that the present Hector of the College, appointed 
according to the statutes of the Society of Jesus, shall be at the 
same time Rector of the whole University, and we annihilate and 
exterminate hereby all claims which anyone might otherwise 
make to this dignity. And similarly do we put in subjection to 
the aforesaid Rector all teachers of the lower, as also all of the 
upper schools in the town of Prague ; and these shall bo bound 
to follow the orders of the Rector, or of those whom ho will 
appoint to visit the schools, and to comply with any regulation 
whatever made by him. No one, without permission from the 
Rector in writing, shall be authorised to found any new school, 
in whatever Faculty it may at any time bo ; and we charge the 
aforesaid Rector with the supervision of all present established 
schools and colleges, as well ns those which may in future be 
established throughout the whole kingdom of Bohemia. Lastly, 
wo appoint the aforesaid Rector to be Inquisitor and corrector 
of heretics, and commit to him, of our free Imperial and Royal 
power, the censorship over all books which shall bo printed or 
sold.” 

Thus did the Emperor decree, according to the will of the 
Jesuits, and neither he nor the sons of Loyola cared in the 
least that the chartered rights of the Archbishop of Prague were 
thereby infringed in the most violent way, seeing that in virtue 
of former Papal privileges this latter dignitary was the permanent 
chancellor and supreme head of the Karolina. “ Might goes 
before right,” thought both the .Emperor and the Jesuits ; “ and 
besides,” said these worthies to themselves, “ the present moment 
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is a pficiiliarly favonrablo opportunity in order to carry through 
the said diotntorial decision.” The Arclihishopric of Prague was, 
just at tltat time, vaearit by tbo death of the Arcltbialiop Johann 
r.obelius, and Count Ernst Adalbert von Ilarrack bad been 
selected to fill this office, who, having been brought up in 
the Collegium Germaniourn in Rome, was known to bo a great 
persecutor of beresy. ft was consequently hoped that ho would 
not be so stiict in insisting upon bis archiepiscopal privileges, 
but that he would rather silently acquiosoe, so to speak, in the 
usurpation. Kcarooly, however, had I'irnst Adalbert taken pos- 
session of bis sec, in the year Ififdft, than be presented to the 
Emperor a written complaint, in which be most energetically 
protested against the decree that had been issued, and, as this 
document was productive of no result in deterring the Jesuits 
from forcibly taking possession of all tbo estates appertaining 
to the University, he set out himself for Vienna, in order per¬ 
sonally there to prosecute bis case, lie also complained to 
Pope Urban Vfll., and on this occasion described the machina¬ 
tions of the Jesuits in such hitter terms that one could not 
sufficiently wonder nt his action, d’he following are the very 
words he emjdoyod :— 

“As soon as they (namely, thoJesuits) observed that T was 
determined to offer an earnest resistance to their presumptuous 
attempts, then they at once oommeneed to attack, partly openly 
and partly secretly, my nrohiepiscopal jnrisdiclion. More espe¬ 
cially they set about spreading abroad everywhere calumnies 
of every description, and, what was still more disgraceful, they 
so blackened at Court the characters of my servants and sup¬ 
porters, through anonymous libels and lampoons, that I could 
scarcely find anyone who would venture to enter into my 
service, or to stand by me as defender of my archiepiscopal 
rights. They have even so hounded on tho clergy in my diocese, 
against me, that the latter defiiuil.ly deny obedience to me, and 
it has already come to such a height that, in verity, the Jesuits 
in this country exercise the archiepiscopal power, T holding 
nothing more than the mere title of .Arclihishop, May it not bo 
called a strange contradiction to be solved and one much to be 
wondered at, that a society which prolesRe.s the glory of God to 
be the sole end and aim of its elforts should be so eager after 
worldly power and worldly possessions that they hesitate nt 
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nothing in ordor to ohtnin possossion of both hy their strenuons 
exertions. Tndeeci, they go so far as to persecute, with the mo.st 
implncahie hatred, all who do not humbly submit themselves to 
tlieir dictatorship, and, at the same time, prophesy tlie inevitable 
downfall of the Oatholio Church whenever anyone does not, with 
slavish adoration, cringe at tlicir feet and tolerate their usurpa¬ 
tions with cowardly submission ? The Archbishop wrote thus, 
with other like expressions, to Pope Urban VIII., and ho did 
not express himself loss sharply towards the Emperor and his 
ministers. In vain did Ferdinand II. endeavour to silence him 
hy withdrawing from him, in the year 1C20, the right of patron¬ 
age in all ecclesiastical appointments and benefices in the royal 
towns of Bohemia. In vain did the Pope nominate him, n year 
later, to bo a Cardinal, in order to induce him to be more 
yielding and amenable. In vain did the Governor of Bohemia, 
Prince Lichtenstein, give himself all possible trouble to work 
upon the obstinate opposition of the ecclesiastical prince. Ernst 
Adalbert would not ho conciliated, either by compromise or 
indulgence, and, ns he had perfect right on his side, silence could 
not be in any way imposed upon him. On the other hand, 
however, the Emperor would not retract his decree, issued in 
favour of the Jesuits, under any circumstances; and also the 
Pope did not dare to form a decision inimical to the sons of 
lioyola. His Holiness was, indeed, by far too much indebted to 
this Emperor who supported, with so much success, the declining 
authority of the Homan Court, that he should run any risk of 
forfeiting such favour for any questien as to rights and privileges; 
and thus the contention lasted during fully sixteen years. It 
was not, indeed, a mere contention, but an open veritable war ; 
as, besides the scurrilous lampoons which were launched respec¬ 
tively on both sides, it frequently came as far as broken heads, 
if the adherents of the one party happened to meet those of the 
other in the streets of Prague, 

Finally, Ferdinand II. died, and now the Pope had no 
further pretext to withhold any longer his decision. He deter¬ 
mined, then, on the 7th of January 1638, that the sons of 
Loyola should give hack into the hands of the Emperor the 
Karolina of Prague, with all its estates, illegally acquired by a 
lespotic command of the secular power. His Holiness, however, 
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darft not hy any nioana deliver it over to the Arnhbipliop, but, on 
the conti'iiry, nominated n aecubir “ Protector ” as ruler tbereof. 
This actually took place, niid tbe first Protector nominated 
by the lilmpcror Ferdinand TII., Friodrieh von Tnllemberg, 
undertook the supreme management of tho University. But 
were the contending parties quieted thereby ? No, certainly 
not! The .lesuita not, because what they were desirious of 
retaining had heoTi taken from them ; and the Arohliisliop not, 
because that to which hitherto he had a legal claim was not 
restored to him. On this account, after a short time, the 
contention arose afresh, and once more there abounded libels 
and galling lampoons, once more there was quarrelling, with 
oiidgolling and broken heads. Tt would be, however, too 
tiresome for the render, were T to (h^scrihe the struggle in 
all its details; consequently, I shortly remark that after a 
period of fifteen years, in tho year Ifi.Tl, a satisfactory com¬ 
promise was at length hrouglit abotit between tho exasperated 
disputants—a compromise, moreover, by which both parties were 
reconciled, all hough both contended that they had gained the 
day. It was settled that for the future the Karolina, amalga¬ 
mated with I ho Ferdinandeum, under the title of “Karl- 
Ferdinand's Univcr.sity," should form one single high-school, 
that the Jesuits sltould not, however, have charge of all the four 
faculties, hut only tliose of theology and philosophy. Further, 
that to the Emperor should appertain the right of nominating 
even laymen to professorial chairs in jurisprudence and medicine, 
and that the Eoctorate should be changed every year in this 
manner: that first a jurist, then a theologian, after that a 
medical professor, and lastly, a philosopher, should he nominated 
to hold tliat office out of the whole body of professors. More¬ 
over, it was decreed that the Senate of tho two Secular Faculties 
—those, namely, of law and physic—should he in solo possession 
of, and have control over, the entire revenues of the old Karo¬ 
lina, and that the Arclihishop of Prague should hold the title 
and dignity of Chancellor of tho united “ Karl-Ferdinand’s 
Universitat,” so that all, including even the Jesuits, who were 
desirous of acquiring the degree of Doctor n any Faculty what¬ 
ever, must seek permission from him. That, however, he should 
not, as formerly, have unlimited power over tbe Universiliy, 

26 * 
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there was appointed n secular Government plenipotentiary with 
the style and title of “ Superintendent," without whose approval 
he could not introduce any government act whatever. These 
were the principal conditions of the compromise n7Tanged in the 
year 1653; and was I not right in saying that both parties, 
while appearing to have gained thereby, had. however, in reality 
lost ? 

The Jesuits wore not so narrow-minded as to limit their 
robbing operations to Austria only; but, on the contrary, 
extended them, indeed, over the whole of Germany, and in 
order to be enabled to clfect this great result they eaused the 
Emperor Ferdinand II , who in the year 1629 stood at the 
itenith of his prosperity, to issue the uncommoniy ill-famed 
Restitution Edict, in whieli it was conjoined that all occlesiastieal 
estates of whieh the Protestants had obtained possession since 
the Treaty of Passau in the year 1552, and that all the abbeys, 
cloisters, and other benefices whatever, which since the time 
mentioned had been abolished and seen lari zed, should be restored 
to their former owners ; and as the Protestants, at that time, 
wore completely powerless to do anything against the Imperial 
weapons, they were unable, to the great joy of the Catholics, to 
render any considerable opposition whatever to the carrying out 
of this imperious order. I said " to the great joy of the 
Gatholios; ’’ I should have said, however, to the great joy of 
the sons of Loyola, as it soon appeared that the Emperor was in 
no way disposed to restore to the former ecclesiastical proprietors 
the church properly which had been torn from the Evangelical 
party, but that his view, on the contrary, was to retain such 
property, for the most part, in order to prosecute the war that 
was going on, and to leave the rest as a reward to the Jesuits for 
their faithful services. 

So the Restitution Edict was framed; and merely in order that 
they might gain booty the sons of Loyola induced the Emperor 
to issue this celebrated decree. I'erdinand 11., however, who 
perceived only too well that his interest went hand in hand 
with that of the pious Fathers, allowed himself to give free 
consent to all their ^aropositions, and formally committed him¬ 
self to them in an autograph letter, addressed to Father Walter 
Mundhrodt in May 1629, indicating to liim the localities and 
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towns in which new settlements and cnrioliinents could be most 
acceptably given them. And, now, when sucli was the case, 
could it be well imagined that the good h’lilhors would be guilty 
of showing too great reserve in relation to their desires ? Could 
it bo imagined that they would not at once grasp everythiug 
tliut there was to seize, in place of waiting humbly until some 
crumbs fell of themselves to their share ? No, certainly the 
sons of Ijoyola could not bo reproached in this respect, as regards 
retaining for themselves everything accorded to them by the 
Restitution h'.dict. But, unfortunately, there was one hindrance, 
and one which could not be so easily got over; it happened to 
stand recorded in the Itestitution Edict, in order to give it an 
appearance of justice, that the abbeys and cloisters secularized 
since 1562 should be restored to their “former” proprietors, 
and these in the persons of Benedictines, Dominicans, Fran¬ 
ciscans, Fnemonstrats, Cistercians, and whatever else they might 
be denominated, not only announced themselves as such, but 
sent, without dolay, the Abbots of Hassenfold and Kaisersheim 
as a deputation to Vienna in order to prosecute their claims at 
the Court. This did not at all ploase llio sons of Loyola; they 
dissembled, liowever, and Father Lamormaiii, the Confessor of 
the Emperor, more especially treated the two deputies with as 
much flattery as was pos.sihle. Thereupon, when ho believed that 
he had i^^uite succeeded iu gaining them over, he gave his opinion 
that it would bo for their mutual benefit if they reciprocally 
came to an agreement, and added thereto the idea that they 
should hand over the nunneries, and some of the monk- 
cloisters also, to the Jesuits, for the erection of colleges, and 
that, on the other hand, the Society of Josus should give its 
assurance not to lay eluirn to the roinaindor of the estates. 
But to this the two abbots could not permit themselves to agree; 
BO, declaring that they wore not empowered to conclude such 
an agreoment, they thereupon took their final departure from 
Vienna, 

What did Father Lamormaiu do now ? As soon as the 
abbots had gone, he hastened to the Emperor and assured him 
that they were (|uite ready to accept ll:; proposed agreement, 
BO that nothing in the least stood iu the way of the cession of 
the whole of the nunneries secularized since 1662, as well as 
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ths said couplo of monk-cloisters. The Emperor, of course, lent 
his most implicit belief to this assurance, us the words of his 
Father Confessor wero as good for him as the solemn utterances 
of an oracle, and consequently an order was immediately issued 
to General Wallenstein, and to the Generals under him, to put 
the Jesuits in possession of the cloisters in question. But now, 
behold ! the two abbots protested energetically against the em¬ 
bezzlement effected by Father Lamormain, and plainly accused 
the latter of a premeditated rascality. The same was done, 
although in mild language, by the Imperial President of 
the Court Chamber and Privy Councillor, Abt Anton Wolfradt 
von Kromsmiinstcr, who had been present during the conversa¬ 
tion between the Father Confessor and the two abbots, and it 
therefore appears tolerably certain that the reproach was justifi¬ 
able. Nevertheless, Father Lamormain adhered to his pretext, 
and, of course, the sons of Loyola were obliged to him for doing 
so. Thereby, however, a most violent strife at once arose 
between the older Orders of monks and the Jesuits, and both 
parties contended together with all tho weapons upon which they 
could lay their hands. More especially a most lively paper war 
developed itself between them, in which the sons of Loyola 
were principally represented by the Fathers Paul Laymann and 
Lorenz Forer, professors of the High School at Dillengon, as 
well as by the frequently-mentioned Johann Crusius of Bremen, 
while the older monkish Orders found elegant and eloquent 
defenders in the Benedictine Romanus Hay of Ochsenhausen, 
and in the celebrated critic, Kaspar Scioppius, better known as 
Schoppe. 

Ardently, however, as the combatants couched their lances, 
and much as the Jesuits distinguished themselves by anonymous 
pamphlets, by insults, by calumnies, and by pelting their 
adversaries with dirt, nothing was effected by all this war of 
words. Perceiving this, the .lesuits now called to remembrance 
the old proverb, “ Beatipossidentes’' “ Happy are they who are 
in possession.” In other words, they did not wait until the 
strife was settled as to the point “ to whom the cloisters wero to 
be restored,” nor whil it lasted, but strove to take actual pos¬ 
session of the disputed objects, and mockingly laughed in their 
sleeves when the others found themselves behindhand. In fact. 
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they succeeded, with the assistance of the Imperial commanders, 
in occupyini' very many of the cloisters; and, with the view of 
showing the reader how they wore accustomed to go to work, I 
will enter into a description of one of these usurpations more in 
detail. 

In the year lOaO, the Bishop of Osnabruck, one of the com¬ 
missaries entrusted by the Emperor with the carrying out of 
the Bestitution Edict, had put tlie Bornliardine nuns again in 
possession of the cloister of Wdltingerodo, in Lower Saxony, 
whicli had formerly been seized from them by the Protestants, 
and, under the guidance of the Abbot of Vnluncieunes, they 
proceeded to :re-oocupy tlio place with all duo solemnity. This, 
however, did not prevent the Superiors of the then neighbouring 
Jesuit (Jollego at Goslar from re^iorting to Vienna that the 
cloister in question was completely empty, and that for a long 
time past it had not been laid claim to by anyone. On this 
account the Emperor was graciously enabled to baud it over to 
them for the orection of a novitiate. The Emperor actually 
accorded this favour, and directed the fact to be intimated 
to the Lathers tlirough his favourite Lamorinaiu. 

Upon this some of the Jesuits from Goslar immediately pro 
coeded to Wdltingerode, and kindly reproseiitod to the nuns that, 
in this open place, they would be subject to incursions of the 
soldiery. It would bo much better, they complacently added, 
and more advisable, to take refuge in tljo more secure Goslar, in 
the meantime, until the storm of war had passed over, and they 
—the Jesuits—would take the trouble of providing a suitable 
lodging for tliem. The nuns, not anticipating anything deceitful, 
followed this advice, and were, sure enough, safely conducted 
by the sons of Loyola into tlie cloister court of Erauenberg. 
Scarcely, however, had they entered this asylum than the 
Provincial of the proviueo of the Lower Illiine, Lather Hermann 
Gawinz, accompimied by a host of armeil men, proceeded, on the 
29th March lOJI, to Wdltingerode, and, producing the Imperial 
document which referred to the present, seized possession of 
the cloister, compelling the servants loft behind by the nuns to 
swear fidelity to the new possessors. 

The sons of Jjoyola now believed that they had won the 
game; this, however, was not so, as the pious women had 
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their hearts in the right spot. As soon, then, as they beoame 
aware of tlio doooit practised upon them by the Jesuits, they 
Bcoretly disappeared from Goslar under cover of night, hastened 
to Woltiiigerode, and, as they found the cloisters shut up, 
penetrated into the choir of the churcli, and, barricading them¬ 
selves therein with oliairs and other utensils, declared to the 
sons of Loyola, next morning, that llicy would only yield to 
force. In vain now did the fathers employ every means of 
persuasion ; in vain did they make to the valiant nuns all sorts 
of fair promises; in vain did they withhold for several days all 
means of subsistunoe, in order that they might be reduced by 
hunger: the women iielJ out, however, and did not yield. 
The patience of tlie Loyoliies was now completely exhausted, 
and they resolved at once, on the I2tli of April, to proceed by 
force. They, consequently, made a requisition for ti number 
of rough soldiers, penetrated with them into the choir, toiv} 
the nuns out of the choir chairs to which they clung, and, 
finally, threw them, stripped of everything, into the street. 

Such a shameful tleed of violence could not, however, be 
beneficial to the fathers, as everybody became indignant about 
it, and the Emperor Ferdinand II. could not do otherwise 
than order the Society, with austerity, immediately to re-establish 
the nuns in the possession of their property. 

For this time the Jesuits wero defeated, but in most of the 
other cases they succeeded in their usurpations—to wit, in the 
nunnery of Clarenthal, near Mayence, and in that of Marienkron, 
near Oppenheim, as well as in the priories of St. Valentine at 
Ruft'ach and St. Jacob at Feldbach; also at the Abbey St. 
Morand, in Breisguu, and in tlie Frovostships of St. Ulrich and 
Ellenberg in Alsace, as well as in a number of other cloisters 
too numerous to be mentioned. 

In a word, they prosecuted matters so ruthlessly that, in 
March 1637, the Catholic Imperial Knighthood of the Rhine 
country and of Wiuterau tendered a petition to Pope Urban 
VIII., full of the most bitter complaints as to the insatiable 
avarice of the Jesuits, and urged him in the most earnest 
manner to frustrate tl e criminal assaults of the same upon the 
rightful property of the older Orders of monks. Indeed, two 
years and a half latoi, the three ecclesiastical Electors of Treves, 
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Cologne, nnd Mayence, in coiijtinction with Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria, who waa certainly no cnoniy to tlie sons of Loyola, 
tendered a colloctivo petition to the Holy Father in Kome, 
and assured hrm therein that the enoi’inous thirst for gold 
and properly which animated the Jesuits was beyond all con¬ 
ception ! 

Can it be necessary to cite any further facts ? Can it be 
necessary to bring forward any further evidence . 
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CHAPTER 111, 

JESUIT COMMERCE AND USURY, COMRINED WITH 
PRAUUUI.ENT BANKRUPTCY. 

No single Christian Society, no single Order in the whole 
world, boasted so much of the extraordinary results of its con¬ 
version of the heatlien us the Society of Jesus, aud never did 
any institution whatever succeed so well by its vaunting in 
deceiving a confiding world as did this institution of Jesuit¬ 
ism, But, truly, liow could this bo otherwise ? In their so- 
called “Edifying Letters” the sous of Loyola spread abroad 
the most gratifying legends as to tlie progress whicli they 
made, and one reads therein of so many martyrs, and of such 
numbers of wondrous works, that it was impossible for the 
superstitious part of tlio people to have any doubt about the 
matter. 

It happened, too, that, concerning foreign nations in distant 
regions of the world, to which the Jesuit reports referred, scarcely 
anything was known through other travellers, so that any con¬ 
tradiction of intelligujico communicated by the Jesuits could 
not bo contemplated ; and, moreover, the Black Fathers passed 
among the common men, as well as among the common women, 
as most holy, while to accuse them of falsehood would be con¬ 
sidered as a deadly si'^! Consequently, one long hoard, as a 
regular matter of course, the loud deafening shout that the sons 
of Loyola struck up as to their apostolical results, while with 
fervent ardour huudreds of diiibront volumes of talcs aj)peared 
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iu which black was proved to bo white, so that there could be 
no Ghristendoiri eillior in Asia, Africa, or America, without 
Jesuit iiistilutions. liut, did the whole of mankind participate 
in this belief; and did the sensible and enlightened acquiesce 
therein? No; for persons soon asked themselves whether it 
was possible that a Society wliich, in European kingdoms, 
laboured only for power and riebos—merely, that is, for worldly 
advantages—tliat a Society sneh as this should have for its 
single and sole object the promulgation of Christianity in distant 
parts of tin, world, an object wliieh could only bo attained by 
the greatest sacrifices, and, indeed, in some eases oven with 
martyrdom. 'J'hey asked tiieinselves this question, and incredu¬ 
lously sliordv their beads. The proper answer, however, tliey 
obtained at no very distant date, partly from the writings of 
the Eomiiiiouus uiid Capuchins, who, from personal observation, 
became acquainted with those Jesuit luissious ; partly, also, from 
the documentary testimony of jiions and (iocl-fearing bishops, 
uga.’ust whom the sons of Loyola violently rebelled; partly, too, 
from tlie enactments and Bulls of the Popes, who latterly could 
not but oppose powerfully the Jesuit CJiristiau lioatlionism in 
China, Japan, and East India; ami, lastly, by the oflScial reports 
of different Governors and Prefects, who communicated the true 
state of matters to their Governments. 

What, then, beeamo apparent irom tins f iNOtliing else than 
that the real object of Jesuit missions consisted merely iii the 
acquisition of power and riches. It is true enough that some 
of them, in the prosoeution of this soliisli object, came to ruin; 
but must not, then, the sons of Loyola, as “ soldiers and warriors 
of Christ,” allow themsolves to be placed by their superiors in 
situations of danger ? Moreover, was not the most admirable 
consideration to bo obtained for the Boeiety of Jesus when the 
victims of sellishiiess were glorilied as saints and martyrs, 
and did not the advantage of the Society demand that one 
should allow, every couple of years, a member to be sac¬ 
rificed ? In sjjite, l)owever, of everything, the halo of Jesuil 
mission work lost its sanctity after a few decades; and 
when the naked truth became self-evident to the common 
people, the latter wito much horrified at the abominations 
which were brought to light. 

It must already have become upparciit to every observant 
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clear-siglited JJOl•:^ou that tlio jiious I'utliers only deigned to 
direct tlicir Christianising attention to such countries as had 
been endowed by Nature with great riches, while poor localities, 
in which notliing was to be gained, were treated by them with 
sovereign contempt. But how so 'I Why did they merely press 
forward in Asia, Japan, China, and East India, and why not also 
to the northern regions of that immense continent i’ Why did they 
not ratljer strive to ol>tain a lasting footing in Africa, instead of 
abandoning the poor blacks to their heathen blinduess? Why 
was it that tlioy concerned themselves so much with Central and 
Southern America, with Mexico, Chili, Peru, Brazil, and what¬ 
ever else these countries may bo culled, without troubling them¬ 
selves at all about the idol-worship of the degraded Indians ol 
the Cppor Mississippi, and of the frozen regions, other than the 
fur-yielding territory of Canada V The sagacious Bathers must 
have had a reason for this exceptional conduct, and they, doubt¬ 
less, paid due regard to the dilforout capabilities with which 
Nature had endowed the various countries ? * 

• Tlie following servos as a pi oof of tins. In ivgard to Cochin Chins, a 
part of tlie kingdom of Annain, Uiu boixh of Loyola for a long tiino gave 
tliemsolvi'H no Iroutilo at all, but thoy loft it eiitiioly to the rosidont UiBhop 
aud auffianan of the Archbialiop of Goa to convert the inliabitants, who 
were, for tliu most part, Hindoos. As ground for this, they gave out that 
they had mure iuipoi tant luatterB to attend to, and none wondered at thoir 
continued absence, as tlio laud was in general reckoned to be very poor. When 
suddenly, however, it came to the knowledge of the pious I'’atlierB that a 
salt lake existed in tile iuterior, in wliicii pearls of the ttuest water were to 
bo found in abundaneo, aud whou it wius further told them that some Portu¬ 
guese traders came every year for tlio purposo of buying tbi in up ijuite 
(juietly, tlio hearts of tlio sous of Loyola now bocamo most vehemently 
moved, and they declared to the Bishop of Cochin that they wore seizod 
with the decfiest regret that tho poor idolatrous Jliudoos had boon so long 
neglected in bis diocoso. Tlioy now wishod to remedy this as much as 
could bu done. Tho good Bishop was ijuito delighted nt this, and the pious 
Fathers at once entered into Clochin OJiina in order to proceed with thoir 
operations ; they showed tbemselvos to be particularly sealous among tho 
Hindoos residing near tbu said salt lake, and they also took earo of thoir 
temporal good, as they bought up the pearls at a “ dearer ” ])rice than tho 
Portuguese traders liad paid. VVlieu tho latter, then, appeared again in 
order to make thoir yvarly purchases, they no lunger found any pearls 
procurable, and had to withdraw, leaving thoir business unacconiplislied. 
Tlio uoxt year tho Jesuits repeated this manoeuvre, aud the merchants 
thus obtained nothin;; for a secoiiil time. On this account they 
naturally became angry, and did not rituru. The sons of Loyola now 
laughed ill their sleeves, as they liad me p.our Jliudoos in thoir power. 
They at once proved this, Sou, as tliey dimiiiislied the price they paid for 
tho pearls, to tlie extent of one half, and their proiit now was thus some¬ 
thing enormous. Lastly, thoy caused tho Portuguese Viceroy of Coa to 
make them a present of the lako aud its neighbourhood, and tlicy then 
treated tlie natives exactly as slaves, only giving them a niisurable day’s 
wages. In the long run, however, this was not successful, as, enraged by 
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It miiRt not tlin lofjH utrilo! one that (lie Jesuits mnde very liglit 
of the ri^eeption of ('liristiiinity l)y their eonvnrts, as we have 
seen, in tlie Scicond Kook, that they luhipted the heathenish 
oustoms of niiinn, Japan, iVc. so well to flliristian teaching, 
that the different nationalities, alter haptisni, did not leave their 
Pagan practices. And why should this nf>t bo so ? Their 
f lliristianity was next thing to it, and one could only look upon 
tin: newly convewtod as victims to he oflercd up. The pious 
Fathers did not at all hesitate to demand from the Homan 
(Ihair the promise of sanctification for this or that deceasiid 
heathen grandee, provided that the dccensial person had effected 
hy his will some peenliar service for the advantage of the Society 
of Jeans! I lelicvo, however, that it is not requisite for me 
to treat this mutter in greater detail, as I presume that the reader 
lias already taken into neoessary consideratiou what, I have 
related respecting Jesuit Mandarins and Jesuit Ihinzos. For 
the most part, however, suspicion must liave hceii aroused, by 
the eireiiinsiance that the sons of lioyola most vehemently 
opposed the entrance of other Christians, more espeeinlly 
missionaries, into those regions in which they had settled 
themselves. 

Disguise tho matter a.s thoy might, it was nothing else than 
this ; “ VVe, the sons of l.oyoln, require no tliird person to con¬ 
test onr gnifna with ns, and eajiceially we need no one to eomo 
so near lo us ns to be in a position to ob.servu aecuratidy onr 
tfitVShclions." Thus, for instance, the Dutch, in the your Ifi.^i.h, 
^tht an emhnssy to I'ckin, in order to opim np a way for trade; 
^nd while this (’Uihassy contrived, by rich jircsents, to win the 
hearts of the great men at the thmrt, they entertained fair hopes 
of being able to eiirry througli their negociations sneeessfnlly. 
In order, now, to counteract this, the .lesiiits ran about amnng 
the Court odicials, representing Ihe Dutch us imm of \'illaiiious 
cliaraeter, perjured renegades, and hen tics in religion, and as 
revolutionists and rebels agaimt tlieir riglitfnl rulers. 


twfuty y<'ars of opproHMioii, thf^ ctnliittfinMl TfiiDlooH rose in robcllion, net 
fire to the KtorcH of Uio Jt'siiitH, ami, tlu.in out of tho country, 

did m‘t allow llicui to rotiu-u. Tills :i(Tair place at tlio cud of the 

17t}i century, jind, on Dial .lO'-nunl, it l»cr:uiir apparent wliy tbo hoiih of 
liad ^iveii up Uio lunU!. or won* ohli-i .1 i,o pivo it up. At that 
tlTno ti'iv .. <,f pHi tucol u :i..s nlnmly rjui* My tli-irippofn inp, fiitd the ViffToy 

of Goa Could iioi ifeudor tlu-io a.ny m oD *1 a -.-tititam*.-, evon if lio wialicd it. 
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t.o the manner in which they carried on tlieir operations, an 
official report of Monsieur Martin, Oovenior-General of the 
French possessions in India in the year 1007, will give na by 
far the best insight:— 

"It is an established fact,” soys M. Martin, in this his report 
to the French Government, “ that, after the Dutch, the .lesnits 
carry on the most extensive and most valuable trade with East 
India, and they surpass in this respect the Danes and French, 
ns well ns the English and even the Portuguese themselves, by 
whom they were brouglit into the country. I will readily admit 
that individuals of the Order of Jesus came to East India from 
purely religious motives, and it is chiefly by them that the 
work of conversion is carried on among the heathen by (he 
Society; but their number is in any case very inconsiderable, 
and certainly they do not belong to those who possess a complete 
knowledge of the siscrots of the Order. They are simply mis¬ 
sionaries, but not further initiated. On the other hand, again, 
there are others among them who do not seem to be Jesuits at 
all, because they do not wear Jesuit but secular clothing, and 
on this account, in Surat, Agra, and Goa, or wherever else 
they may establish a domicile, they are taken for what they 
profess to be, namely, merchants. I know, however, that 
they are Jesuits, and deeply initiated, too, in the know¬ 
ledge of even the closest secrets. It is, moreover, evident that 
they have been selected from diflerent nations, and there are 
even Armenians and Turks, who devote themselves purely to 
the interest of the Society of Jesus. These Jesuits in disguise 
mix among all classes, and have the most accurate knowledge 
of where and in what stores the most beautiful wares are to 
be found, and by what merchant the best selection may be had. 
Also, from the secret correspondence which they carry on quite 
quietly among themselves, they become accurately informed as 
to what articles are to be found in a particular place, and for 
which there is the best sale; on this account, they not only 
know what ought to be purchased, but also where the various 
goods ought to be exported, in order to derive the beat profit; 
they thus obtain, by their trade, truly immeasurable ndvantugea 
for their Society. And the credit whioh they enjoy is still 
further marvellous, as to nil appearance they are not at all 
inspected, and keep accounts with no one, as some Fathers do. 
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wniifi they wiiRfler ahoiit, qiiito harmless and in poor olot.hin^ 
Irom one town in [ndia to another. 'Phowo Fatliers, however, 
are most imnortant persona, and possess the fullest eonfidonco 
of the (rcneral and Superiors in h’iuro])e, obtaining from the 
said Superiors the noei^ssary itmtructions by which the dis¬ 
guised .Tosuils have to ho gnidod. This takos place without 
any dilFiculty whatuver, and with tho greatest preciseness; 
simply, indoiid, on this account, because those in disguise, 
besides tho ordinary vow of obedience, nro required to take a 
still more strict oath that tliey never will hetray anything to 
anyone who is not initiated, and, on the other himd, that they 
will strivi; witli their utmost caulcavonr for tho profit and gain of 
the Society. In order that there can never take place any inter¬ 
change botwoon the initiated and uniniliated, a secret sign has 
to be given wliich must he recognised, and in this way every¬ 
one knows whether he has a brother before him or not. I may 
still add to tli s that they are all governed on a thoroughly sys- 
tomatie plan, although they may live distributed throughout tho 
whole interior of Tndia, and tlieir number is by no means small, 
BO that the proverb, ‘ Many heads, niany minds,' has hero no 
np|)lication whatever. On tho contrary, tlio spirit of the Jesuits 
remains always the same, and it has never at any timo been 
found to be inconsistent, especially so far as trade is con¬ 
cerned. With gain in East India itself, however, the Jesuits 
are by no meatia satisfied, but they make a, still greater profit by 
sending from their missions quantities of wares to Europo under 
different false pretences. They do not, however, usually forward 
them, to their local colleges and profi-ss houses, but rather to 
athor disguised Jesuits who have estahlishod eoramereiiil houses, 
and the profit which can be made on these goods is all tho 
greater than if disposed of first hand. Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever importanl and considerable this kind of trade was, tho 
Jesuits knew how to keep it secret, and thereby brought it 
about that no one troubled himself about it. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that tho trade of other nations suffered great loss 
thereby, and more especially was this the case in France, or 
rather as regards the French East Tndi-a Company. I have 
often, on this account, written to this latter Society, and my state¬ 
ments wore always as ample as they were truthful. But this 
still came far short of inaking tho directors of the Company more 
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oajrt'iil to cheek tliesG hurtful abuses; but, on tlie otlier hand, 
time after time, have I received express orders to favour tOe 
Jesuits in every way, and accord to them everything tlioy may 
demand of me, and oven, indeed, to supply them with money. 
Of this latter favour, in fact, in many cases they made the most 
unlimited use, and Vather Tacbard alone became indebted to 
the Company to the amount of 1.^0,000 piastres, that is, 750,000 
livros, without its being considered necessary for him to give 
security for it, or even a written a<dcnowlcdgmont of the debt. 
But now, however, to return to the subject regarding the course 
of the Jesuit trade. In the largo squadron of ships which sailed 
from Franco to Asia in the year 1090, there were fifty heavy 
bales, the least of which was larger than the largest bale of the 
East India Company, and none of these packages contained 
rosaries, relics, Agnus Dei, or other similar mission articles. No, 
they consisted entirely of beautiful and costly mercantile wares, 
for which it was known tlicre wa,s a good demand in East 
India, and scarcely any ship arrived from France or Europe that 
had not a freight on hoard for the Jesuits. Further, I must not 
forget to state that there were many secret Jesuits, who went about 
the country with those idolatrous Indian merchants who bear 
the name of Banians, in order to search for diamonds and pearls; 
and this description of Jesuits not only caused groat harm to 
the French East India Company, but did their best to dis¬ 
honour the Christian name. Those individuals dress them¬ 
selves precisely like Banians, speak their language, eat and 
drink with them, and observe exactly the same customs. 
Indeed, whoever does not know them would necessarily 
take them for true Banians, as they offer up sacrifices to the 
heathen deities, just as the natives do. It is true that all 
this happened under the deceitful pretext that they desired to 
convert them; but, in truth, they only went about with them 
in order to trade with them, and at the same time to conceal 
through their Society their transactions. It need hardly he told 
that they never on any occa.sion converted a single Banian, the 
actual fact being that these merchants have but little to do with 
religion during their ^ours. I was also assured by one of the 
latter, who had made continual journeys with the Jesuits 
during three long years, that throughout the whole time the? 
tud not spoken a single syllable about Chri.stianity, ana 
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ftiii less had raiido any attempt at conversion. Whnt further 
proof can be required ?” 

Such was tiiG evidence qiven by the l''roncli Governor-Goncral 
in East India, in relation to the coinirierco carried on by the 
Jesuits, and as he had resided for a lonq term of years in Pon- 
diclierry, the capital of the French possessions there, as well 
ns made freijiicnt excursions in the neighbouring country, it 
may well be imagined that ho must have been accurately 
informed in regard to the traific carried on by the Jesuits. He, 
however, was not the only one who opened tho eyes of tho 
Government, or ratlior, who endeavoured to do so (ns tho Father 
Confessor of the Court toede consummato care that those of 
the King and his Ministers shoidd again ho shut as soon ns 
possible): for at tho end of tho 17th and beginning of the IRlh 
centuries a numlu^r of other reports streamed in which testified 
to the same thing, and even in much more severe oxpressiona. 
Moreover, it was known that the sons of Loyola had their own 
counting-houses in all the largo seaports of Asia, Europe, and 
America, as in Madras, Goa, Pondicherry, Canton, Nankin, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Lyons,TJshon, Seville, Martinique and Puenoa 
Ayres, as well as iu a groat many other towns, and with the 
most of the same were conjoined large banking concerns in order 
to discount bills of exchange. 

Not less important was their home trade; they Imd, for 
instance, in Homo attracted to themselves tho whole bread, 
grocery, and wine trades, while groat commerce in pearls, rubies, 
and diamonds was carried on in Venice almost cx(duBiveIy by 
them. In Pekin, as well as in other plaees vvliere ready-money 
was scarce, they devoted themselves to usury, and 25 and even 
50 per cent, was of common occurrence in their daily trans¬ 
actions. Witli this object they established regular hanks, and 
did not in the least deny these facts, hut rather declared them¬ 
selves to bo justified, as other money uBiu'ors took just as 
much. They had for sale, in almost all their oolloges, oil, 
cotton, and grooery wares; and wherever this was not the ease, 
they erected, dost! at hand, shops and stalls, over which one 
of them held supervision. They especially busied themselves in 
the sale of drugs, and their apothecary shops in Lyons, Paris, 
and elsewhere, furnished the whole of the small dealers with 
treacle, Peruvian hark, herbs from Paraguay, calomel, and what 
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ever other remedies might he wanted. Tn short, their trada 
was everywhere extensive, and between the different seaports a 
number of ships plied which were alone freighted with their 
goods. They, also, did not at all hesitate to conjoin to their 
trading considerable smuggling; and as a proof of this assertion 
I will produce two examples. 

Fattier Tiimbin, general agent of the Jesuits for the trade 
between Genoa and Tasbon, employed a ship-captain during 
five-and-twenty years for the transport of Jesuit wares, and this 
captain, during the year, ordinarily made .six voyages back¬ 
wards and forwards, it being observed that the chief freight 
from T.isbon consisted always of bags of coffee. Now, tho 
Republic of Genoa issued a strict prohibilion, in tho year 172.5, 
as to the importation of gold bars, and every shipowner who 
transgressed this prohibition rendered himself liable, not merely 
to a severe punishment, but also to the confiscation of the 
whole cargo. It may be well imagined, then, that the captains 
of merchant ships went to work from this time forward with 
great circumspection, and this was, of course, the case as regards 
the captain in question. It happened on one occasion, how¬ 
ever, that among several other wares committed to his care in 
Ijsbon by secular merchants, and for which he was, of course, 
responsible, there wore a good number of bags of coffee delivered 
by the local Jesuits, which presented a somewhat suspicious 
appearance, and ho, therefore, caused them to be put in a space 
apart. Still he made no further remark, but took his bill of 
lading and set sail. However, on getting into the open sen, he 
was careful to make an investigation, and had each of the bags 
opened one after the other; and what did he then find ? In each 
of tiiem was carefully concealed, under the coffee, one or two 
gold bars ! He took them all out, landed them at some secure 
harbour on the way, and delivered them for safe keeping to a 
trustworthy mercantile house. Having arrived in Genoa, he 
immediately advised Father Tnmbiu that he had wares for him, 
and when he came with his people to receive them, he made 
over to him all tho bags of coffee, exactly as they stood indicated 
in the open hill of hwling. The Father, finding everything in 
order, took his departure with his packages; he returned the 
next day, however, and taking the captain aside demanded of 
him what had become of the gold bars. The captain, being 
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n riKio of liotiour, at once iiekno\vk'i.lgcJ the whole ti'uth; bnt 
what lie t(i|(l Ills imiiiircr may be readily imagined, aa tlie 
Jesuits, by i.liis deueiil'ul siuiiggling iransaetion, had brouglit liim 
into groat laiigoi' of losing not only his whole cargo, but his 
liberty besides, togetlicr with his entire, projierty. 

The otluT example of Jesuit Hituiggliug, of which I have 
promised to make mention, sounds oven still more edifying, and 
relates to u ship's captain who, in the year 17(i0, sailed from 
Cadiz to till! Siimc town of tfenoa wliieh 1 Inive alriaidy named, 
lie had ah\iidy completed Ids freight, wl en two Jesuit Fathers 
came to him and hogged him to lake a .small ehest containing 
ohnvcli ornaments, together with some few iioimds ol' ehocolate. 
‘‘He ought to do this,” they said, “ for the love of God, as 
they were v(Ty poor, and their hrollier in Genoa not the less 
BO." U’lie captain, a good-natured man, eoiisiaitcd, and, taking 
tltoir ehest, stowed it away in tlio lowest eompartment of the 
ship. Thei'etipou they delivered to liim the hill of lading, in 
which tho chest was described us being packed with church 
oniaments, .iiid tlio ship sailed next day under a favourable 
wind, Unlortiinatoly for the Jesuits, however, this did not 
long conlinuo, hut, oil the other hand, changed into n storm, 
BO that the waves came all over the deck, and peiiulruted into 
the innermost jnirts of the siiip. The captain now, naturally 
enough, heeame afraid that (lie clnireh ornaments would be 
spoilt, and ordered llie chest to be brouglit up in order that it 
might bo put ill a more favourable place. 'I'he order was curried 
out, but beliold, in spite of its small compass, its weiglit was 
found to be so great that it could scarcely bo lifted by four 
strong men This, of course, aroused the suspicion of the 
eiiptain, who directed it to he placed in his own cabin, in order 
that it might he opened in the presence of the ship's company. 
What, then, was foiind ‘I A very eoiisiderable quantity of 
coined momy, ilial wa.s artfully coiieealud among tho orna- 
iDonts 1 Tlieronpon the captain becuinc uncommonly irate, as, 
although it was not forbidden to import coin into Genoa, it was 
still uecessiiry to declare the uiiiouiit, under tho penalty of con¬ 
fiscation ; and, moreover, a higher freiirht was paid for gold 
coin than hr any other wares, lie, consequently, could not 
have tho smallest doubt that tho pious l''iitlioi’s, with their false 
story ot poverty, only wished to cheat him of his freight, so he 
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took out the raonoy, without in the least disarranging the. 
ornumonts. Alter Janding in Genoa, a Jesuit at once made bis 
appearance with a coujile of servants, in order to take posses¬ 
sion of the chest of whielt he had been already advised, and the 
captain gave it to him, both having previously compared the 
bill of lading and found it to be correct. Two hours afterwards, 
however, the Jesuit again made his appearance, and showed 
himself very agitated, because lie had not found in it all that his 
brother in Cadiz had advised him of. 

“How?" exolaimed the ship-captain, “ are any of your choco¬ 
lates or Church ornaments wanting ? " 

“ Not so,” rejoined the son of Loyola ; “ but my brethren 
wrote to me that the several aims that they had collected from 
benevolent persons had been enclosed.” 

“ They have lied,” replied the captain; “ but you wished to 
cheat me, a poor ship-captain, of my freight, and placed me 
in the greatest danger, instead of acting honestly. Still, you 
can have your money, all told, only deducting the freight, of 
which 1 cannot make you a present this time.” 

Thus did tlie sons of Loyola, in this case also, obtain their 
money again, heoatise the captain was too honourable a man to 
cheat them; but would the pious h'athers have acted towards 
him in this way had he been in their place ? One would still 
wish to know to what amount the trade of the sons of Loyola 
reached, and what sums it procured for them ; but this remains 
a secret among the .Superiors, and certain information as to 
this never penetrated so far as the laity. There could not, 
however, bo the sliglite.st doubt that the prolit was some¬ 
thing enormous, as their dominion of Paraguay alone gave them 
annually over four millions of ducats, as is shown by an oflicial 
report of the Portuguese Governor-Goueral of the town of 
Potosi, Don Mathia do Anglosc Gortari, written in the year 1781. 
The said Governor, who had received from his Government 
orders to make the most minute investigation on all sides, found 
the country to be divided into thirty-six parishes, or reductions, 
and each of these compreliended in itself 10,000 families; in all 
of them, however, there existed so great a surplus of stores and 
produce that a single reduction was alone in a condition to 
supply six others for the whole year. Even the smallest of their 
reductions possessed their 40,000 or 50,000 head of oxen and 
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BOWS, and the Inrj'ur and richer ones of thorn not losB than 
donhlo tinit qimntit.y. 

In oouseciucnai; of this the Jesuits were ennblod to export 
yearly to Spain about 800,000 hides of cattle, eaeli of which 
was sold for six piastres or more, and the trade in leather 
brought in (tven as niueli. The (ieids proved to bo very pro¬ 
ductive, and all kinds of grain were grown upon tbcni, as well, 
especially, as tcduicco, sugar, and cotton, wbieli latter tlie Indian 
women wore rc(]uired to spin and weave; all these articles were 
likewise transported to Ifiirope, and cotton stuifs alone yielded 
an annual profit of 100,000 heavy piastres. I'l very where were 
to bo observed well-appointed workshops, atid the ludiaus manu¬ 
factured therein most beautiful gold and silver wares. More¬ 
over, there were numhers of locksmiths' shops, and forgos and 
foundries even were not wanting, iu which cannon, mortars, and 
the like might bo oast. However, the latter luanufaotorius 
were designed not so much for trade us for iutcrual uso; and 
the same reinurk also holds good as to rnamil'uotories of 
arms. 

A particularly extensive ooramcroe took place, on the other 
hand, in the so-called i’araguay liorb,* and, as there was sale 
for it almost all over the world, it indeed brought a prolit which 
was certainly as great as the gold and silver mines in other 
American countries. 

In short, the Jesuits derived from their trade in Para¬ 
guay truly immense sums, and these were dutifully taken into 
keeping by the Superiors of the missions. Every six years, 
however, the general Procurators came into the provinces and 
sent the proceeds to Homo, either iu bills of exchange or wares. 

* ThiB ve^ctahln is, acconliu^ to tlie doHcriptiou of the JoHiiit Fatlier 
FriuieiH Xiivicr dc Cliarlovoix, tlio leaf of a tree about the bizo of a iniddle- 
bized apple tnai, and has tJio blmpo of an orau^e leaf. H is met witli in 
commenje in a dried coialitiou, ulniost converted into powder, and Toru 
alone formerly rc'^uired 100,000 arobeiiH of it (the arobe may be calculated 
at about twenty-live ijounds). When infuHcd in boiling water and then 
drunk cold, its action is purj>iitive and diuretic; a strou^ dose, however, 
taken at ouot,acts as an emetic, and afterwardn as a promoter of sloop, 
On account o!' tlmnc exccUcnt lu'ojioi ticH it was formerly nover to bo found 
wanting; iu any iipotliccary’b shop, more especially in America ; later on, 
however, as Ihira^uay became cloHcd completely to the foreign world it fell 
into disuse, imd as in tlie moantimo medical mmi camo to tlio knowledge 
of other drastic rcMnediea, it never again attained its former renown, even 
after the com.try again became open. On account of its harsh taste, it also 
got tho name of “ Yerba Mate,” and the acicntilic torm for the tree or shrub 
on wliieli it grows is “ Ilex Mato.” 
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It wfiH alpo to be reinarked that in every parish considorable 
store-houseB existed, in whicli the wares and Jand produce were 
stored until they could bo conveyed to the groat market-places 
of Santa Fe, lluonos Ayres, and Tacumaii, either for sale or 
exportation, and I'rom this it will be seen how exceotlingly well 
the Jesuits understood the draining of their dominion of 
Paraguay. 

Thus did IJon Mathia de Angloso Gortari report concerning 
the Jesuits in Paraguay, and he calculated, ns already remarked, 
the amount of tliuir commercial trade at even more than ten 
millions of hard dollars annually, while he at the same time 
added that wliat the maintenance of the Indians cost—I mean 
their eating, drinking, and clothing—made but a slight deduc¬ 
tion. Not the less magnificently did the Jesuits come out by 
degrees in Mexico, through their intrigues; and the equally 
honest and truthful as unfortunate Archbishop of Me.xioo and 
Viceroy of Spanish America, so severely persecuted by the 
Jesuits, Don Juan de Palafox, submitted a copious report or 
the subject to Pope Innocent X. In this document, among 
other things, the following statements are made:— 

“ 1 find almost the whole wealth of Central America in the 
hands of the Jesuits, and the property they hold in herds of 
cattle and sheep is something truly enormous. Thus 1 am 
acquainted with two of their Colleges, each of which numbers 
300,000 sheep, and anotlier commands more than 00,000 oxen 
in their pasturages. Whilst the secular clergy, together with 
all other religious Orders, have only three sugar relinerius, and 
those very small, the Jesuits possess, in the province of Mexico 
alone, in which they liavc no fewer than ten Colleges, the six 
largest imuiufaelories that there are throughout the whole of 
Centnd America, and each of them represents a value of from 
half to a whole million of dollars. Indeed, some of tliem bring 
an annual net profit of more than 10(1,000 dollars, and the 
smallest clears at least 25,000 to 30,000. Moreover, they 
also possess tracts of land whicli frequently extend for several 
miles, and these territories, wliich tliey farm, as they belong to 
the most pioduetive regions, bring them in an immense quantity 
of maize, tobacco, and otber produce. Also very rich silver 
mines belong to tlieir Colleges, and they have succeeded, in a 
word, to bring to such a height their power and riches that the 
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seoular clergy will soon be ootnpelled to bog tboir bread from 
the Jesuits.” 

Tlius did Palnfox write, and bis Ktatements were only too 
(imply confirmed froiuotber qunrtors. From this it beeiime clearly 
evident that the Loyolites hud secured for themselves almost 
the entire i.rafhc, and that they were oven not asbainod of 
being usurious. Among other tilings, a gigantic traffic was 
instituted by them from Carthageiia to Quito, and in order to 
procure the uecossary means of doing this cheap, the worthy 
Fathers annually sent some ships to Angola, on tho coast of 
Africa, where it was easy to procure a number of black slaves 
for little money. Indeed, in order to save expenditure they oon- 
trived to sell a part of tho human cargo to tho Mexican planters, 
as by this meams tho cost of the ships employed in slave-catching 
was oomplotely covered, and they had, so to speak, gratis and for 
nothing, the labourers and porters that they required. It is 
true that in this way they gained not a few enemies for them- 
solves, more espeeially among their compotitors, that is, those 
hitherto engaged in carrying on the same business; and, on one 
occasion, the saino, with tlioir servants, broke in pieces, during 
the night, tlie greater part of the Jesuits’ carts. Thu pious 
Fathers, however, did not permit tberasulvcs to be terrified 
thereby, but continued to go on with ilio thing just us be¬ 
fore, until at length the High Council of Castile issued a 
prohibition against this trado, so unsiiitablo for priests and 
missionaries. 

Quite in the same flourisbing condition was the trado wbieli 
the Jesuits carried on in Japan, while Europe could not suffi¬ 
ciently admire tho many wares derived tliorefroin. Hundreds of 
ships were froiglited therewith, and the only thing wanting was 
that the sons of Loyola did not hoist a flag of their own. It 
was then expressly remarked, too, by tho noted author Navarette, 
who made his personal observations on the spot, that tho sons 
of Loyola nevcir neglectod to place a shop or booth close to 
every church, and the Jesuits were afterwards compelled to admit 
this to bo the case. For a long time not a word was heard from 
them as to their doings, and Fathers Cevieo and Tellicr, when 
interrogated by the lioman See, merely aucuunted ffir tho annual 
shipment to Europe of fifty halos of silk ; liut the most practical 
confession lay iu the orders issued by iheir own General, Thyrsus 
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Gonzalez, under pressure from Pope Clement Xl., in the year 
1702, when he directed that the Japanese Patliers should give 
up their ships, as whoever possessed vessels must also have, 
naturally, freight and goods for the same. Enough, then, of 
such matters, although I could addimo a great number of others. 

Put there is still another question. How did it come about 
that the Catholic Church, and more espoeially the leaders 
of it, put up with such unpriestly conduct as that of 
the Jesuits? Hid the representatives of Clirist approve 
of it, or did they condemn it ? Now, the first was only 
done by one single Pope, the latter, however, by a whole 
series of Pontilfs. That single one was the Poiitifex Gregory 
XIII., who reigned from lf)72 to 1585, and who showed 
himself during the whole of that period to be blindly de¬ 
voted to the sons of I.oyola. The Jesuits represented to him 
that it would he impossible for them to maintain their several 
uollegos, seminaries, and other houses in the far distant regions 
of the earth, if they were not allowed to carry on a little 
trade and business, and the Pope, believing this, permitted 
them to embark in transactions utterly unwortliy of priosls and 
missionaries. 

As, however, the whole of Christendom was amazed at tlio 
scandal, and, especially, as the different universities (more 
particularly that of Paris in the year 15!) 1), as well as the whole 
of the secular and monkish clergy, together with the Pishops 
and Archbishops, frequently protested against it, the successors 
of Gregory expressly withdrew this permission; and the Popes 
Urban Vlll., Clement IX., Clement X., and Benedict XIV., 
besides, proliibited, in special Pulls, the priests from engaging 
in any kind of trade whatever. 

For instance, in a Pull of Benedict XIV., dated 5}5lh February 
1741, it is stated as follows:— 

“ We forbid, of our own motion and of our supreme power, 
all ecclesiastical persons from following cominereial pursuits, 
even in the case wlien a trade has not been established by them, 
but by lay people. Wo forbid ecclesiastics and monkish Orders 
doing this, as well in the case when the objocts thereof arc in 
their own domains as when they happen to be in the estates of 
their coadjutors and secular associates. We forbid them to 
carry it on, bo it in their own name of ecclesiastics, in the name 
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uf their Society, or in tlio nnmo ut' seculur (jcryuns who mtiy be 
clepeiulont upon iliein.” 

Preeisely the siuuo wtis iiiliriiied by Urbiin VIII. (1(125) ; and 
if in this cas:; tli>) sons of Loyola were not expioHsly named, it 
was still appurent, from tlie words employed, that they alone, as 
members of the Society of Jesus, were alluded to. But 
what, then, did the Jesuits answer to this? They rejoined 
nothing, but continued to carry on their trade as before, not 
troubling themselves in the slightest degree about the I’upal 
Bulls. 

Thus, for example, the University of I’nris, in the year IGfil, 
brought to light a eonlruet which was entered into in the town 
of Dieppe by Notary Tlionias le Vassenr and his partner Bene 
Bense, and it was apparent from this contract that the worthy 
t’athurs carried on a trade with (Janada in parinersljip with the 
whaling outfitters of Dieppe, sharing, iiuhed, profit and loss. 
The cuntraeliug parties were Carl do Bieneonrt and M. d(j 8t. 
Just, of Die[ipe, willi Thomas llolnn and M. de Calognes, 
of Paris, on the one part, and on the other the Fathers Biard 
and Ennemont Masse, of the Society of Jesus; the deed 
runs thus: — 

“ The said present and covenanting parties acknowledge 
that they trade in common on acianint of the cargo of tho ship 
(Jracd of God, and the worthy Fathers Biard and Massd, who 
have signed in the name of their Drder, give this conibination 
the right to the half uf all kinds uf wares, especially to the 
half of the cargo of the ship Grace a/God.’’ 

Thus it stands in tho eoiiiraei, and is not this sullieient 
evidence of what I have allirmed V But 1 will allow still other 
witnesses to speak—witnessi^s whieli excited the greatest attention 
throughout the whole of (jhnsloudoin, because they proved the 
Jesuits to bo not only merchants, hut ahso common usurers and 
frauduletit bnnknipls. 

I In the year Ififii), there prevailed a severe famine in the 
island of Malta, and it caused the then Drand Master of the 
Knights of St John, by name Luskuris, unspeakable trouble how 
best to allcviat,e the general distress by the importation of meal 
and fruit fronv the neighbouring less indigent localities. Among 
those, now, who appeared to suiler more especially from want, the 
iuliubitauts of the Jesuit College were particularly remarkable, 
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and the worthy Fiitliers never neglected to fetch, in person, their 
regular allowance of the portions which were distributed. As it 
happened that one utnong them. Father Cassia, committed an 
equally grave as ooinmon crime, the judicial authorities of the 
Grand Master sent to arrest him. He took Hight into the 
college of his Order, in the liope of there finding safety; but 
the police followed after him, and, behold ! what did they there 
discover ? The college itself, as well as the buildings and 
storehouses attached thereto, were actually filled to overflowing 
with corn and meal, as well as other necessaries of life ; and 
there was thus abundant proof that the worthy Fathers merely 
retained these stores in order that, when the famine had reached 
its height, they might issue them at an enormous price. The rage 
of the people, naturally, knew no bounds, and the whole of 
the Jesuits would undoubtedly have fallen victims, had not 
Laskaris at once packed them into a felucca, just us they were, 
and despatched them over to Sicily. Of course, the whole 
of their property was then confiscated, and all that had been 
latterly obtained by them was of no avail. 

The bankruptcy of the Jesuit College at St. Herminigilde, in 
the Spanish town of Seville, caused much more sensation. 'This 
bankruptcy is the one of which, by the way, I have already 
made mention in the Second Book, and it took place under the 
following circumstances. 

About the year ICIO, Brother Andre de Villar, Procurator or 
temporary administrator of tho said college, one of the richest 
in the whole of Spain, being a man of much capacity, formed 
the resolution, in common with the follow-members of his com¬ 
munity, to double, if not to treble, their riches by an extended 
industry and trade. In order to effect this he required ready 
money, and, in truth, very much of the same. He addressed 
himseltj then, to the crednlous souls of Seville, and begged from 
them a loan for “ pious purposes,” To everyone who was dis¬ 
posed to be generous ho promised the most sub.stantial heavenly 
reward; he did not the less, however, hold out the prospect of 
good interest in order to arouse the avarice of worldly men, 
and, moreover, he knew how to speak pathetically of the security 
afforded by the Jesuit Order for tho borrowed money. His 
words had the desired effect, and a number of Sevillians, espe¬ 
cially small capitalists, widows, and guardians of orphans. 
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pensioned officers, and siicli 1il<e, linstoned to entrust their ready 
money and deposit their valnahlo securities with the procurator. 
Tn this manner Andre do Villar collected, in n short spaco of 
time, not less than 000.000 dnoats, and witli this, for those days, 
enormous sum of money ho hop<!d to ho iihlo to carry on a some¬ 
what profltahle trade. He at onoc bouglit several large landed 
estates with immouse herds of cattle on them ; caused ?nanu- 
factorios and mills to he erected ; instituted stores, which he 
filled with nil sorts of wares; hnilt ships, wdiioh he freighted 
with iron, linen, and other Kiiropcan wares, and sending (hem 
out to the Sjiauish eolonies, hrniiglit hack the productions of 
the Knst and West Indies. Tn short, he hecamc n groat 
trader in the fullest ae<!i‘ptntion of the term, and the firm of 
Vilhir k Co. for several long yours did an immense business. 
All nt oneo, in the year 1044, ns scvi^ral important hills of 
exchange hecatne due tho procurator deolorcd that he was not, 
under present (Urciimstancos, in a position to meet them, and, as 
in consequence of this not a few other creditors became very 
pressing in their demauds, lie legally announced his insolvency. 
'I’he panic of tlu' people who had deposited their capital with 
the hotisf^ of Vhlhir A'. ('a>. can now well he imagined, and ns they 
nmonnteJ in all to about 000, their exolainatlons brought tho 
whole of ftovilic into a state of commotion. But oxelamations 
in suedi matters arc ordinarily hut unproductive, and, coiiso- 
qiioiitly, the sons of Loyola diil not give themselves much 
trouble al)out the matter, hut simjdy allowed things to tako their 
course, and nisigncd themselves to the oiroumstaneos. At 
length, at tla.- end of a year, the inveslignlion ns to the property 
had hceii so far proceeded with, that n general meeting of the 
crcditor.s was called, on the Ot.h of March 101,'), in the jjiofeas- 
hoiise of the .Irsuits of Roville, and the Provinoial of Andalusia, 
Father Pierre de Avilas, suddenly came forward with an offer of 
(50 per <!ent. 

“ Andre de Villar,” ho stated, “liad completely exceeded his 
powers as Procurator of tlio College at Bt. flcrminigilde, and 
had simply rrndod on his own nccoimt, so that, properly spo,ak' 
/Dg, tho Order of .lesiis was nnder no obligation whatever, 
hut, out of special oousideraiion for the numlier of widows and 
other poor creditors, the worthy Falhi'rs wished to be liberal, 
and therefore offered them 50 per oont.” 
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He firmly believed that the creditors would apfree to this 
and on that account he had brought a notary along with him 
in order to draw out immediately the necessary deeds. Still the 
creditors unanimously hesitated, and made out that the entire 
Society was responsible for the payment, so that the meeting 
dissolved without efFect. The Father Provincial now toot another 
course, and caused Father Villar to be thrown into prison, 
heoause, without the permission of his Superiors, and against 
the principles of the Society of Jesus, he had carried on a trade 
on his own account. At tho same time, however, that this took 
place, they did not neglect, also, to treat privately with some of 
the individual creditors, in order to bring about some abatement 
by means of fair promises. The Provincial in this way actually 
attained some results, as some few of tho creditors agreed to his 
proposals; tho majority of them, however, with Juan Onnfre de 
Salazar at their head, immediately addressed a petition to King 
Philip IV., and prayed forjustioe. Of course some time must 
naturally elapse before an answer could bo obtained, and the 
Jesuits knew how to take the best advantage of this interval. 
They won over the commissary charged with the sequestra¬ 
tion of the estates, so that he advised tho creditors rather to 
submit to a compromise than to enter into a law-suit; and as 
now very many of the creditors, indeed the most of them, found 
themselves in great straits from tho cessation of the payment 
of interest, nearly a hundred of them followed his advice. Con¬ 
sequently, all these at once received !i0 per cent, of the original 
capital in ready money, or exchanged their claims for a mort¬ 
gage. Thus tho number of orodilors was diminished more and 
more daily, and hope began to he entertained that at length 
the whole debt of 450,000 ducats might he paid off with a 
sum of half that amount. Suddenly, however, things took 
a different turn, when tho King’s reply arrived, and the Pre¬ 
sident of tho Government of Seville, Don Juan de Santeliocs, 
was entrusted with the investigation of tho case. The latter 
being an impartial man, who did not allow himself to be 
blinded with Jesuit gold or talked over by Jesuitical mai/a 
(sweet words), at once removed the partisan commissary, then 
set at liberty the imprisoned Villar, and caused him to make a 
full circumstantial confession as to how the bankruptcy had 
bean brought about. It now came out that the Jesuits had uc 
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other view in conteiniiliitioii, from the very beginning, than to 
i«.5ftve tlieins'lven of tlieir ileiit for tlie Imlf of llie money, nnd, 
m fiict, Kiiveriil loi torn of tint Kiitlior I’l'ovineiiil wiTO fortlicoiniiig 
winch jiroved this only too clearly. Jinin ile S,uitclic6H would 
have by far f refr.rrud to have aold at once all tin; (;sLaU;s belong- 
ingto the; Coln go of St. I Icrniinigilde, so us to have fully satisfied 
the creditors out of the produce; but the sons of l,oyola asserted 
that the greater part of these estates were ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty, and consequently could not be sold under sequestra¬ 
tion. Upon this ground tlie law-snit continued to follow its 
course during a series of years, and during this long time 
many of the creditors were unable to hold out on account of 
poverty, and voluntarily begged for a compromise. In sliort. 
these sons of Uoyola siiceoedod tolerably well in gaining 
their end, nUIiougli tho final deoisinn in the year went 

against l.bem; and by the sale of tlie remaining territories 
and otlicr estates, tho rest of tho creditors were satisfied 
in full. 

Tho public of Seville, howovor, now know how to estimato tho 
Society of Jesus, and tlie indignation raised against it could, 
on that account, bo no longer restrained. 

A worthy parallel case to tliis Seville scandal was tlie iioto- 
rions bankruptcy of Father l.ii Viillette at Martiniipio, and I 
cannot refrain from making vnimtion of it in eomdiision. 

Urotlier La Vallette was sent as iiiissiuiiury to the island of 
Martinique, by ins chiefs, in tho year l7 i;2, and first of all 
laboured in the small parisli of CarbiU., only a couple of miles 
distant from tlie town of St. Pierre. This spot, however, was 
soon too small for him, as be was at that time a man of thirty- 
five years of age, and of a very imlerprising character, ns 
well as of great intelligenee and activity. It eonscqiieiitly came 
about that, in the year 1717, lie was nominated to the post of 
Proeurntor of the Profess-iioiise of St. Pierre, and lie at once 
entered upon this important ollice willi the ileHign of being ns 
useful as possible to his Ordor. Tho jiriifess-liiiuse of St. Pierre 
had deteriorated very much tliroiigli bad managmuiiiit, although 
it still possessal extensivi; properties, or, if one would rather call 
them so, plantations, nml tliere was, theroforo, a large spliere of 
action open for a miimblo manager ; hut in order to aciiompliah 
worthily wliat was required, much was needed—mneli courage, 
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much intelligenoej much Itnowletlge, much spooulntion. La 
Vallette commenced, accordingly, by purchasing a strong body 
of negro slaves, in order to he able to form better planta¬ 
tions than formerly, and at the same time he acquired 
experienced overseers, who were entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of the slave work. For this purpose he required money, 
however, and, indeed, no inconsiderable amount. Further 
cash was needed, too, for the acquisition of more exten 
flive lands, for wliioh there occurred just at that time n 
peculiarly favourable opportunity, whioli he was anxious not 
to let slip, because these lands might afterwards be converted 
likewise, with case, into charming plantations, adapted for 
sugar, tobacco, and cotton. But whence was this money to be 
obtained ? Being shrewd in mind and well versed in commer¬ 
cial matters, ho weighed the thing well in its every aspect, and 
after long consideration a wise thought struck him at last, 
which he at once brought into operation. France at that time 
treated her colonies most cruoily, on which account it hap¬ 
pened that whoever was obliged to send money from Marti¬ 
nique to the mother country, lo.st almost a fourth, if not even 
a third. In other words, if a person in Martinique had to 
pay 20,000 francs in Paris, or say anywhere else in France, 
he was oornpellod to spend ,28,000 fr.ancs or 30,000 francs 
in order to liquidate the sum ; and it may, then, well ho imagined 
how severely the mercantile community of Martinique suffered 
from this oppression. La Vallette now declared, in a circular 
addressed to the meroliants of tho Antilles, “ that he was in a 
position, through the assistance of his Order in Lyons, to pay 
in full moneys entrusted to him, witimut any loss or deduction, 
with this condition, however, that tho payments were not to take 
place till after thirty to thirty-six months.” He at the same 
time offered “to give for all sums entnusted to him as remit- 
tnnons safe bills of exchange; of course, however, bills pay¬ 
able after the long siglit of two years and a half without interest 
during the whole of tliat time." Tho mercantile people of Mar¬ 
tinique oonaidered this offer, and found the same to bo very 
advantageous for they- money-bags, taking it for granted that 
the signature of the worthy Father would be at once honoured. 
But why should they have any doubt about it, as, indecid, the 
profess-honse at St. Pierre possessed a large property in landefl 
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estates 7 Money was therefore entrusted to him ; at tirst, it ia 
true, in smaij sums only, but later on in larger amounts, ns it was 
found that j)ronipt repayment was always forthcoming; then, 
indeed, still larger, and, at last, very important moneys, became 
available for him, Tlio first object of La Vnllctte, then, was only to 
get into his bands very large sums of ready money, and thus after 
a few years he attained his object, and then, of course, land could 
be bought witli borrowed money and converted into plantations. 
This was not sufficient for him, however, but ho acquired, partly 
in Martinique itself, partly in the islands of Du Bent and San 
Domingo, a number of other plantations, and, with the help of hi? 
negroes, plantial thereon such quantities of sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
indigo, and cotton, that no inhabitant of tlie Antilles, not oven 
the richest of them, could any longer compete with him. In 
addition to this, he bought up the produce of other planta¬ 
tions, and erected, besides liis head estnldishment in St. Pierre, 
several other counting-houses, as, for instance, at St. Do¬ 
mingo, Maria Galanchi, Santa Lucia, and St. Vincent. Still, 
however, the stores in his magazines never accumulated, as 
might liavc been supposed, to anything enormous, hut ns much 
as lie bought In^ again immediately sold; naturally, indeed, 
not in tlio Aritilles or clsewliere in America, hut in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. On tliis account, he at once put 
himself in connection with tlio first commercial lioiises in Europe, 
that is, in tlie towns of Marseilles. Nantes, Lyons, Paris, 
Lisbon, Cndi?, Leghorn, Amsterdam, and elsewhere. In con¬ 
sequence of these operations, conducteil with as much skill as 
success, the business of the house of La Valletto & Co. 
assumed such dimensions, after less than five years, that the 
whole trade of Martinique became, so to speak, a monopoly 
in its hands :: and now, of course, the remaining local mer¬ 
chants and pliinlation proprietors could no longer conceal from 
themselves how foolish they had been, as in entrusting him 
with their monoy they had contributed their aid to en¬ 
able this Black Cloak to found a. hiisiness. As murrnurings, 
however, brought no relief, they comphiined to tlie French 
Govuriiinent, on account of the prejiid'ce to their trade, 
and the authorities at once gave a hint to Fiithor riaoy, 
the Procurator-Oonenil of the Jesuit Missions, to set some 
Irtnnds, at least, to the speculative spirit of his brother .lesuit in 
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Martinique. Snny proniisnd to flo fto, but witliout. however, any 
intention from tlic viu v first ol' ItenpinfT his promise, and conso 
quently tlie complaints of tlio merchants and ])lantation-(mnorB 
were renewed morn tliim over. 

The Government now, at leiif'th, anw tlieniselves obliged to 
take netion, and consequently the French Governor of the 
Antilles received an order, at the end of the year lyrui, to send 
Father I,a Vallette to Paris for the vindication of liis pro¬ 
ceedings. The Father took his departure : not, however, before 
causing the favourable evidence of the Governor, and those high 
in ofllce whoso conlidenee he fully possessed, to he adduced ; 
and when he arrived in Havre, in .Tannary IV.'H, he was received 
in triumph by his fellow brethren, especially by the Fathers 
Sacy and Forestier, his cliief correspondents in hVance. Still 
more gratifying was his reception at the College in Paris, and 
the Jesuits sang his praises everywhere, more especially among 
the influential at Court. His vindication became, then, an easy 
matter; or, rather, it was made easy for him, and people lent 
belief at once to his assurances, that he carried on notliing but 
a “ legitimate '' trade. And how could it be otherwise, seeing 
that ho brought with him such excellent certificates in con¬ 
nection witli his recall? Ho possessed, indeed, credentials 
from M, Bompas, (xovernor of Martinique, who was bound to 
know what was going on in the island ! Thus, certainly, tho 
good Father I.a Vallette was a jierfectly innocent man, who 
busied himself entirely with tho extension of the mission and tlie 
conversion of the savages; and if, wlien there, he sent over at 
times sugar and collcc, he did so merely to be enabled to meet 
the exigences of the Alission. He also exported nothing hut 
the sugar and coffee which tho profoss-house had produced on 
Its own estates, and this could not be called trading, more than 
that of a peasant who brings bis corn to market. 

Thus was Father T.a Vidlelte [ironounced to be not guilty, 
and the Govcinment, therofore, did not see themselves in a 
position to find any fault with him ; and although, certainly, 
proofs to the contrary, brought by his opponents, were not 
wanting, still they could not be taken as convincing. He was 
allowed, tbereforc, tho following year, to return to bis post at 
Martiniipie, but still under the distiuet iiiomise, given on oath, 
that be would not in future aflbrd any occasion to the meroautilo 
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pnople to complain of him, and that ho would engage himself 
simply and solely in tho service of his religious duties. When, 
however, wan eviu a promise given by a son of Loyola, even if 
conjoined w tli an oath, to he kept? Scarcely had La Vallctte, 
tlien, arrived again, in May 1755, in St. Pierro, than he not 
only afresh took in hand the t)ld business, but he coiuraenced a 
new one, inasmuch as that he established a bunk, instituted 
manufactories, and the like. His commercial undertakings, then, 
flourished even more tlian over, and the General of tho Order, 
Iguatiu.s Visconti, on account of this fojtuuate result, was 
induced to promote the good Father I'rocurator to be General 
Superintendent and Apostolical Prefect of the Jesuit Missions 
of the Antilles. Indeed, no one knows what furtlnn would have 
happened, had it not been that some evil-disposed Englishmen 
played tho poor innocent La Vallettu a very sorry trick, which 
muteriully interfered with his ealculations. 

Among the European huiiking-houses with whom the Eather 
did business, one of tho most considerable was that of the 
“ hrotliors Lic.mey and GoufiVe,” in Mursoilles, and at the end of 
the year 17 55 he became indebted to that lirm for hills of 
oxcluiiige drawn on them to tho extent of more than a million 
and a half of livres. As a matter of oourse, tho brothers Liouoy 
and Gonlfre, as substantial merchants, did not give this large 
ciaalit to tho liouse of La Vailetto A Co. without having a 
snffieient guaraiLtee, and this consisted in colonial wares, worth 
about two millions, which La Vallctte hud promised to send 
to the brothers Lioncy and Goull'ro, in two merelnint .ships, iu 
the autumn of 1755. The wares were duly despatohed, and 
on their arrival in Marseilles both j)arlies would have been 
satished ; hut, unfortunately, in the sjuing of n.'iS, war had 
broken out between England and Erauee, and the wieked 
English captured those two merchant ships. As a matter of 
course, the brothers Jhoncy came thereby into the greatest 
diflieukies, as how were tliey to meet th<).se hills when they 
became due ? They immediately sent, llierefore, their partner 
Goiill're to I'litlior Saey in Paris, in order to request him, as 
the eorre.sjjomli'ut hitherto of i.a Vulletle, and n.s he who had 
made him I’rocurator, to step into the breach. The Father, 
indeed, act lully made some re/nittauecs, but very insuflicient; 
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on the other hand, ho promised to report the matter forthwith to 
Home, in order that what was wanting might he supplied them. 
He did so ; but, unfortunately, just at that time the General, 
Visconti, died, and in the interim, until a new General was 
elected, all affairs of importance remained in abeyance. This 
was bad, and especially so for the brothers Lionoy and GoulFre, 
ns when the bills for the million and a half were presented, 
they were under the necessity of deehiiing themselves insolvent 
on the 19th February 1750. They conducted themselves, more¬ 
over, under the cironmstances, in a perfectly honourable way, and 
gave up all their property to their creditors, as they preferred 
rather to be beggars than cheats. The investigation respecting 
the condition of the ])roperty required a long time. After the 
space of a year, however, the affair was so far advanced that the 
debit and credit could be accurately ascertained, and the syndio 
of the committee of creditors entered a complaint at the 
Consulate in Marseilles against the two Fathers La Vallotto 
and Sacy, the former in his capacity of chief of the Jesuit-house 
in St. Pierre, and the latter as Procurator-General of the 
Missions in the Antilles. The Consulate did not allow a long 
time to elapse before ])ronouncing its sentence, but came to a 
decision on the 10th Hccornbcr 1759. It ran thus, that Sacy 
and Vnllette together had to pay the sum of l,502,iJ3(i livres, 
and that each was jointly and separately liable. The creditors 
were jubilant, but too quickly so, as I.a Vnllette had, by this 
time, long taken his departure from this world, and Sacy entered 
nn appeal against the sentence, declaring that La Vallette 
was alone liable, ns he had been acting completely on 
his own account, and, indeed, contrary to the wishes of 
his superiors. In the meantime the law-suit attracted so much 
attention in France, that the rest of the banking-houses with 
which La Vallotto was in connection believed themselves to be 
right in advancing their claims, and, with the firm of “ Widow 
Groce & Son “ at their head, addressed themselves to the 
Provincial of the Jesuit Order in Paris, calling upon him, 
ns liable for the debts of the Profess-liouse of St. Pierre at 
Martinique. The Provincial, however, would not at all admit 
this, and the consequence was that the firm of Croce & Son 
instituted an action. It did not, however, make its complaint 
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at NdiitcB, t'lit urged it at tJio Consuliiti; in Paris, holding that 
all existing honsiis of tho Soeioty of Jesus in the torritorios of 
the King oi' Fiiinee jiiiist he held liable for tho debts of La 
Vallette. 'I'he verdict of tin; Consulate of Paris followed in 
January 17d0, and coni 2 >letely grunted the petition of tho 
plaintill'. 'Ihe decree run thus:— 

“ 'I'hat the whole of the Jesuits existing and residing in 
France, ht rorjiore, wore held liable for the payment of tho 
oapital borrowed by La Vallette, together with interest, and that 
the creditors, in tho case of delay in payment, might sequestrate 
the whole of the olfbcts and property of the Order throughout 
all the territories of France.” 

Against this the Provincial at once protested, and in this ho 
was joined by the rest of the Proviinuals of Franco, as well 
as by those of Ohampagno, (luyenno, 'J'oiilouse, and Lyons. 
They all [Kieiiiptorily declared it to he thoroughly unjust to 
make a whole JSoeiiay liable for the error of one of its indi¬ 
vidual iiicuihers; they app<‘alcd, at the siuiie time, to thoir con- 
stitulions, ill which the {uiiiciple is distinctly c-xpressed that 
each individual was iinulc responsible for his own dealings, and 
sot all thcii pens in motion to induce ilie King to lay the whole 
maitiifs at issue heforo Jiis own Forum, tho contention as well 
between the ercditoi's and the house of Liunoy & GoullVe, and 
also that of Widow Crooc & Son. 

“It was a question now,” said they, “no longer in re¬ 
gard to lie. debts ol La Vallette merely, but its to the prin¬ 
ciple ol' who had to pay, in tlic case of an individual member of 
the Society of Jesus ineurriiig debts, and this ull-importaut 
question could only he decided by tho liigliost law-court of 
France." 

'I'lie nigh Council of the King acknowledged this to be so, and 
by a (kcrcc of 17th August I7tli) placiil the matters in question 
before ihe High Court of Parliamciit of Paris, as the highest 
law tribunal of the whole of France. A scrupulous iiivesLiga- 
tiou was tlieii commenced, tho Procurator-General, Monsieur 
Lo Pelletier (lu San Fargeau, being uiiiiin of the liighust rectitude, 
who took nto eonsideriilion all the proofs, for and against, 
three times before coming to a docisiou. First of all, he was 
desirous of accurately iiiforuiiiig Itimsolf as to what law regu- 
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lated the estates of the .Tesiiits, and while the Provincials lo 
their petition to the King had in this matter appealed to their 
Statutes, he demanded the production of these latter. Father 
Montigny, Procurator of the Profess-house in Paris, obeyed the 
order and laid before liim a printed copy thereof; but this was, 
indeed, the most stupid proceeding of which a son of Loyola 
was ever guilty,* and he bitterly repented it n few days after¬ 
wards In the said statutes, forsooth, was to be read, in large 
Gothic characters, “ that all the estates of the Jesuits formed 
the common and inseparable property of the Society ”; it was 
further to be found in them that no individual Jesuit-house, 
neither a Profess-house, College, nor any other institution of the 
kind, could possess the smallest portion of property for itself; 
it was therein recorded, too, that the supervision of all the 
enormous possessions, distributed all over the world, remained 
in the hands of the Superiors, and, without the consent of the 
General in Eome, the most iucousidetable tville could not bo 
alienated. 

What, then, was the consequence of all this ? Nothing other¬ 
wise than this, that, as the chief of a Jesuil-houso was to bo 
regarded merely as a commissary of the General in Romo, the 
undertakings of La Vallcttc were by no means to be viewed as 
private speculations, but as appertaining to the Order; nothing 
else, to wit, than this, that the plantations in Martinique 
belonged neither to La Vallcttc, nor to the Profess-house at 
St. Pierre, but to the Society of Jesus, and that, consequently, 
the entire Order must be bold to be responsiblo for the debts 
incurred by the house of I.a Vallette & Co. Such wa.s the 
proposition of the Procurator-General, and accordingly the 
Parliament pronounced with the greatest solemnity its decision, 
on the 8th of May 1701, before an immense assembly. The 
verdict was to the efiect that the whole of the French Jesuits 
were liable as well for the bills drawn upon the house of 
Idoncy, with an extra charge of 50,000 livres, as for the claims 
of Widow Croce & Son, and must pay, accordingly, the 
whole of the debts contracted by La Vallette, amounting in 


• The li.Ntraorainary rcHults wliich this proauctioii of the conbtiti.tioi, it 
tlic Oixler laul, as its stat))lity in Franco, will come to he treated <jf 

in t1\o Kixtli liook of this work. 
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dll to noiirly throe millions, but Hint the possosHionB at Mar 
tinique reioiiiuod to ilio Order. 

Thus emlud this iiotorioiifl bankriiptoy case; and wlien tlio 
result beca'iie lainwn to the jnildic there broke forth uu enormous 
storm of RppllUlS(^, as the love of tlie people to tliu Jesuits had 
by this tirr o bocomo eonverled into ihorougli baked. 
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MOTTO 


loh hab'a Euoh g’aagt, Ilir liabt’a gehSrt; 

Wir Bind gowoaon lang betliiirt; 

Dumb Lug uiid Trug bo bruit aicb maoht, 

Die HchwarzriSok' haben’B dabiii gobrauht, 

Dunn Wabrlieit rnttgeii'a leiden nit. 

Tst wider iliren Branch und Gitt 

Vivat Iguatisa 

Wo Bioh der Teufel ateokt ein Ziel, 

Da ban die Scbwarzrbck’ Ilaiid ihm Spieli 
Und wo man ihu rnit Spott und Holm 
iorsiiuft, da Inufon uio davon; 

Denn Walirhoit milgen's leiduu nit, 
lat wider ihreu Branch uud Sitt. 

Vivat Ignacinai 

Auf Landsknecht gut and ReitorH Muth, 

Anf, haut oiitzwoi dio sobwarze Bi'utl 
Erst miiHB bio treffen gOttlicb’ Bach’, 

Boll obcn stabu dio gute Bacb’, 

Dio Wahrheit niOgeii’a loidou nit, 
let rvider ibroo Braoob uud Sitt. 

Vivat Ignatius I 

Altea Soldattntied 
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GHAPTER I. 

THE EVEHEASTINO CONFIilOT OP THE B0N8 OP EOYDEA 
WITH THE IlEST OP THE OATHOMC ECCLEBIABTICS. 

The immoral exoeasea to which many of the Bons of Loyola 
wore addicted, and cHpeciiilly the refinement to which they 
carried their pleasures, produced, ns we have seen in the Third 
Book, deep (ifl'ects as ri:gnrds the outer worlil. The houndluHs 
thirst and eagenn^es of doairo after the money and property of 
other people, in which they did not refrain from the meanest of 
crimes, as long as these might enable them to attain tlioir 
object, injured tlnim still more. Especially, however, tlio war 
footing on which they stood with the rest of the Catholic eccle- 
Biastics and monkisli Orders lod to tlieir overthrow as nmoli as 
anything else, as there arose an almost irreooncilcable hatred 
between them, ami noitlicr party rested until one or the other 
was annihilated. 

Whence, now, was this constant state of warfare, and why 
those eternal feuds among the priestly colleges ? The blame 
rested solely and entinily with the sons of Loyola, because 
they eonsidored thfimselves to he servants of the Ijord much 
superior to the rest of those ordained. Naturally, they were, 
as their name itself indicated, associates of Jesus. Naturally, 
then, was He in direct command of His combatants and warriors 
as supremo Ruler Naturally, then, bad He imtrusteil the prin¬ 
cipal keys o) tlio gates of heaven to iliem, His favourite and 
chosen ones; or ralhor liad 1‘etor, tlio porter of heaven, received 
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orderR from Him not to give admittance to tlm Hall of Eternal 
HappineRS to anyone who bad not been provided with a pass¬ 
port from the sons of Loyola! That was the principle upon 
which the Jesuits ytrocceded, and since upon that account they 
looked upon all other priests, especially of the monkish Orders, 
as troublesome competitors, they must necessarily fight with 
them, as without a Rtruggle no victory could be obtained. One 
need not, however, on tliat account at all supposi; that tlio 
Fathers from the very beginning commenced to bring to the fore 
any bellicose intentions, to wbicli they endeavoured firmly to 
adhere ; on the contrary, they were always sly enough, wherever 
they made their appearance, to show the most coy modesty, the 
most obsequious humility, as well towards the secular as towards 
the ecclesiastical am'v .cities. Once finu'y ;>inntcd, however, once 
they had contrived to bring the bishops and princes, or other 
great people of the land, to stand by them and to support them 
in the founding of an establishment, they then began witli their 
operations, and quite quietly the magistrates of the land were 
imbued with the conviction that the Jesuit Order possessed 
dcoidely peculiar advantages over the other Orders, 

“ We alone," whispered they to the men of high standing, 
“ we the Jesuits alone follow the right way as to the instruction 
of youth ; we alone can bring them into a properly submissive 
frame of mind; we alone can instil into them that veneration 
for religion and for the State, that can thereby cause the Popish 
priesthood and royal despotic power to prosper; wherever, how¬ 
ever, our colleges and seminaries do not flourish, wherever 
hitherto instruction has been entrusted to religious bodies other 
than ourselves, there has appeared the poison of heresy, and 
with this the spirit of political disturhanco, the essence of con¬ 
spiracy and of rebellion itself.” 

With such utterances did they endeavour to render tractable 
persons of distinction and those in power, and in most eases, 
also, they were successful. 

Still more easily were the pious Fathers able to bring 
the credulous multitude to the opinion that the Order of Jesus 
far outshone the whole of the remaining religious communities 
and institutions ; indeed, that it united in itself everything good 
and useful in all other oommunitiess and institutions. 

Then the old Order of monks at the time of the establishment 
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of Jesuitism, as we have alrouily seen in the First Book, had 
Buifered immensely in the esteem of the people, and the sons of 
Loyola did not scruple to increase this injury by insinuations, 
evil defamation, and oalumniea of every description. They, the 
Jesuits, must necessarily profit thereby if the other monks lost 
ground; why, therefore, should they not make out these latter 
to bo bad, why should they not disclose all their shortcomings, 
why not even attribute to them other faults which they did not 
really possess ? When their rivals, however, exposed these 
oalumnies, and the Jesuits commenced to defend themselves, and 
indeed, to repay like with like, they then pushed forward with 
canhon, sword, and lance, and smote and thrust until the enemy 
was beaten to death, and could no longer move tongue or any 
other member. 

Thus did tlie Jesuits hold to their colleges, and I oonld fill 
whole volumes with the disputes which they maintained, partly 
with the secular clergy, especially university doctors and bishops, 
and partly with monkish brethren; as, Tor instance, with the 
Dominicans, the Capuchins, the Benedictines, and every other 
denomination of monks; but such narratives would but little 
interest the reader, and, consequently, it may, perhaps, bo allow¬ 
able for mo to describe the throe chief wars of the Jesuits, and 
those merely in a summary way and not in detail. What wore 
now, however, those three great contests ? Firstly, the war 
in the colonies, lasting more than a liuudrod years; secondly, 
that with tilt: Sorboune, extending almost still longer; thirdly, 
the frightful contention with Jansenism. I have already 
described, in the Second Book, how easily the sons of Loyola 
caused the Chinese and Japanese to come over to Christianity; 
in other words, the Christianity introduced into China and Japan, 
by the Jesuits, was, properly speaking, nothing else than the 
old Chinese and Japnneso paganism, under a somewhat different 
form, and some few inoffensive innovations. 

“ In order,” thought the good Kathers, “ to get proselytes by 
whom one might be able to attain to power, riches, and domi¬ 
nion, one must, when there is really necessity, shut one eye, 
or even both, iinle<;d; why, then, deny to tli,e people their ancient 
usages and customs, as, I’or instance, the lantern feast, the 
feast of Flielo, the adoration of Couf'ueius, and such-like ? 
Truly, if we did not act thus, it would, indeed, go badly with 
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our conversions, and soon should wo be obliged, with the utmost 
haste, to leave this cliarming country, whore there are such good 
pastures for us.” 

Such wore the leading principles of the Jesuits at the eastern 
extremity of Asia, and on this account they did not scruple to 
graft Christian names upon heathenish customs, and sanctioned 
even mandarin clothed priests. Especially they did not fail to 
render to Confucius the same divine honour as men of distinction 
among the Chinese accorded him, seeing that, so the pious 
Fathers argued, this great philosopher and founder of religion 
was, as the morality taught by him proves, to bo regarded as 
nothing else than a forerunner of Christ, and therefore deserving 
of a first place in the Cliristian heaven ! 

Such was the condition of the Jesuit missions in Asia, but 
as the Order obviously took good care that nothing of their 
peculiar methods of conversion should become known in Europe, 
no one, naturally, took any offence. On the contrary, the Fathers 
obtained all the greater praise on account of their extraordinary 
progress, and they wore esteemed throughout the whole of 
Catholic Christendom as the only eflicieut priests for missionary 
enterprise. 

In the year 1038, however, with the permission of their supe¬ 
riors, Johann Baptist von Morales, the Dominican Father, as 
well as the Capuchin monk Anton von Sancta Maria, set oflf 
for China, in order to make neophytes ; and, in spite of the 
Jesuits, who, as soon as they got nows of the thing, threw ail 
conceivable obstacles in their way, they succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing an entrance into the Celestial Empire. Indeed, their un¬ 
tiring efforts led them, although, truly, not until the lapse of 
several years, into the vicinity of localities where the Jesuits 
possessed houses, and they very often had the opportunity of 
speaking with the Chinese Christians converted by the sons of 
Loyola, as well as of attending at the Jesuit Christian worship 
of God. They were not a little astonished, then, when they 
observed that the Jesuit Fathers allowed their cotiverts the con¬ 
tinuance of their heathenish practices—when they convinced 
themselves that the Black Cloalts bestowed divine honour on 
Confucius, and even offered to him oblations with their own hands! 
This was a horrible abomination in their eyes, and consequently 
they greeted the Jesuits on that account with the most bitter 
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reproaches. The latter, however, afiBrmod that they acted 
entirely according to the precepts of the Apostle Paul, and 
ridiculed with all their sharp-wittednesa the scrupulous orthodoxy 
of the monks. Thus many months were occupied in angry 
controversy, and they even made use of the pulpit to vilify 
one another. It appeared, also, as clear as day, that the two 
parties became irritated against each other more and more 
the longer the strife lasted, and there was never the slightest 
question of any reconciliation, either on tho one hand or on the 
other. 

The Dominican Morales now resolved to claim the assistance 
of the Pope, and set ofl' forthwith for Home, in the year 1643 ; 
not, however, without previously collecting all tho vouchers most 
minutely, relative to the grievous offences which the sons ol 
Loyola had committed against the Christian Church. Those 
documents he delivered to the Holy Father, Innocent X., imme¬ 
diately on his arrival in Rome, and gave, at tho same time, such 
an impressive description of tho desecration of the Christian 
altar in China, that his Holiness was seized with tho greatest 
indignation. On this account, a Commission of Cardinals was 
entrusted with an investigation into the mutter, and as it came 
out beyond question that the Jesuits were frightfully in the 
wrong, a Papal decree was issued in tho year 1644, in which the 
Fathers were strongly urged not to tolerate for the future 
the slightest remnant of heathenish superstition, be it ever so 
triding, or ever so innocent, but to preach the statutes and 
ordinances of the Catholic Church in all their purity and 
Ailness. 

With this decree in his pocket, Father Morales set off 
again for China the year following, and at once published the 
sAme with triumphant assurance, naturally thinking that 
the sons of Ijoyola would, with all humility, submit themselves 
to the declarations of the Holy See. la tliis respect, however, 
he was bitterly deceived. Certainly, indeed, the Superiors 
of the Order, that is to say, the Father Mandarins in Peking, 
the President of the Tribunal of Matlienniiics at their head, 
declared that “ us far us they could^' they would render 
obedience to tho Pope; on the other hand, however, they added 
that an error clearly existed on the side of tlie Pope, regarding 
which they would not fail to instruct his Holiness, and in tlie 
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meantime, until the issue of the matter, all must, of course, re 
main for the present in statu fuo, that is, as it had been “ of old." 
In fact, they in due course sent—not sooner, however, than the 
year 1654—the brother Martini, with the necessary instructions, 
and especially with the necessary gold, to Eome, and his task 
was nothing less than to convince the Holy Office, with the 
Pope, that the Dominican, through ignorance and stiff-necked 
envy, had slandered and calumniated the Order of Jesus. It 
was certainly a difficult task, but the sly Father succeeded in 
it perfectly, as, just at that time, in the year 1665, Pope 
Innocent X. died, and his successor, Alexander VII,, had such 
a predilection for the sons of Loyola that he would not allow 
them to be defeated. Father Martini received thus a most 
favourable answer, and not only was the decree of Innocent X. 
revoked, but it was also expressly permitted to the Order of 
Jesus to accommodate itself to the peculiar customs of the 
Chinese; besides, the Pope reprimanded the Dominicans for 
their conduct, and recorded his expectation that they would not 
trouble the Jesuits any more for the future. It thus appeared 
that the matter had been arranged in favour of the sons of 
Loyola, but such was by no means the case. The two Orders 
of Dominicans and Capuchins felt themselves to be highly 
insulted by the decision of the Pope, and through other members 
of their Orders, whom they sent to China, collected over again 
proof upon proof in order to unmask the Jesuitical heathendom 
before the Forum of publicity. The Jesuits, however, showed 
themselves not to be idle, and entered, in corpore, on their part 
into the combat; and there soon showered, from their side, such 
a deluge of lampoons and accusations of heresy against their 
opponents, that it was no longer possible to discern what was 
true and what false. 

On this account was it that, after the death of Alexander, 
both parties, on several occasions, sent deputations to Eonie in 
order to demand a now verdict of Papal infallibility, so that 
this, the infallible Senate, saw that there was nothing else for it 
but to appoint a court of arbitration, constituted from among 
the most noted theologians,—the so-called “ Congregation for 
the Settlement of the True Faith," wbicli now took tho matter 
up w'ith remarkable zeal. Nevertheless, no formal decision was 
arrived at, either under the Popes Clement IX., Clement Xi. 
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or yet under Topes Innocent XL, or Alexunder VIII., an t e 
strife, therefore—thanks to the Jesuit- gold, which the divine y 
learned Cardinals could not withstand —* 
uuJiininished strength, up to the year 1G91. hist men 

tioned year Innocent XI1. ascended tlie Papal 
a man of firm determination, gave his decision, after *' ' 
examination of the pros and oons, that the sous of Loyo. , 
entirely in the wrong. Accordingly he sent the Cardinal L- 
Maigrot, as his vicar, to Chinn, armed with a decree to this eflect, 
and the latter, in the year l(i‘J;.t, proclaimed that henceforth all 
heathenish customs wliich had been allowed by Pope Alexander 
VII. wore prohibited under the most severe ecclesiastical penalty. 
Especially itio pagan Confucius should no longer be worshipped 
as a god, but whoever did so would iucur everlasting punishment 
for himself, as well as the Pupal curse in addition. This was 
plain speaking, and had the Jesuits kept, only partially oven, their 
fourth vow, implicit obedience to the Pope, the strife had now 
oomo to an cad. Hut it was lur otherwise. The sons of Loyola, 
resident in Cliina, met the conimuuicatiou of the Papal Vicar 
with an edict to the contrary, in which they termed his conduct 
as heretical, godless, and unwise; and not satisfied even with 
this, they cursed him from their pulpits as a deceiver, who hud 
falsely represented himself us an auibassiidur from the Pope. 
Lastly, they applied tliemselves to the Court of Pekin, where 
everything done by thorn was approved, as wc have learned 
before, and did not rest until Miiigroi, formally expelled out 
of the whole celestial Empire, siJw himself necessitated to 
fly to Goa, in the East indies, whence he forwarded a report 
to the Pope regarding the outrageous proceedings of the 
Jesuits. 

Wliat was now tlie conseijueucc of tliis violencii 't iJid not 
Innocent Xll. visit the J'luropcan Jesuits with his righteous dis¬ 
pleasure, and did he not doinuud satisfuetion from tlio General 
of the sumo in Koine ? Oh no, he did nothing of the kind, as 
the Courts of Madrid and Paris, in which the sons of Loyola 
were lit that time ull-powcrful, mixed themselves up in the 
quarrel, and restrained his Holiness from adopting repressive 
measures. Indeed, these Courts showed such party spirit, that 
all the writings wliieli the uppuiiciits of iho Jesuits published 
were publicly burnt by the hand of the executioner, while tho 
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SODS of I.oyola obtained full liberty to bespatter their antagonists 
with scorn, derision, and ujsult! 

Tima the dispute .QJjyntinuod, during several years, without the 
isgraceful fighi brought to any termination, until at 

ength 1 ope <^|ejjjent XI., who obtained the tiara in 1700, was 
resolved t>^ under all circumstances, in the right way, and, 

"^^^^Aissary, to bring Papal omnipotence into play. In the 
170ii, ho sent, therefore, the titular Bishop of Antioch, 
afterwards Cardinal Charles Thomas Maillard de Tournon, from 
Goa to China in the quality of a “Nuncias a latere,” with the 
most unlimited powers, in order to investigate, at its source, the 
origin of the unholy strife, and to not according to oiroumstances; 
and he espeoinliy empowered him cither to approve or condemn 
the heathenish customs which had been hitherto introduced into 
Chinese Christianity—to oondemu them if thoroughly unchristian, 
to approve of them if they could be brought in any way into 
harmony with Christianity without too much scaudal. Every¬ 
one praised this selection of the Pope, as it whs known that 
de Tournon was no groat friend aud patron of the Order of 
Jesus ; but it was not the less acknowledged that the purity of 
Christian faith and teaching, as well as the hop«ur attached to 
the Papal See, lay infinitely at his heart, as also that his probity 
rendered him proof against any attempt at bribery. It was thus 
calculated that he would enter into the matter with the greatest 
impartiality, and this was the ground upon which the Pope had 
entrusted him with this highly important commission. Let 
this be us it may, Tournon set oil’ for China, and was received, 
even by the sons of Loyola, in an almost more than complaisant 
manner. They did not in tho least change this demeanour 
towards him for a long time, but, on tho contrary, did every¬ 
thing in order to win him over, and ho displayed, often and 
often, unfeigned tokens of hi,s adherence to the Order of Jesus 
and its interests. 

However, after a years’ careful investigation, ho discovered 
that tho Jesuitical Chinese Christianity was nothing else than 
heathenism adorned with some slight admixture of Homan 
Cutliolic Cliristiiinity, and as he, in consequence, proceeded to 
repress fundamentally such an abomination, then the sons of 
Loyola at once throw off the mask, and his hitherto suhinissive 
friends now became most bitter and malignant enemies. There 
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was then no fault that they did not impute to liira, that of horoey 
and iulidelity being among the least. As, however, in spite of 
nil this, he persisted in condemning the Chinese Christianity as 
heathenish and godless, they induced the Cmperor to be so dis¬ 
pleased with him that His Majesty caused the pious zealot to be 
brought, by force, into the local Jesuit College of Macao, in 
the year 1710, and there the sons of Loyola constituted thom- 
selves his keepers and jailers. Even this was not sulBcient for 
them; but, in order to render it quite impossible for him to 
return to Europe, to explain to the Pope and the whole of 
Christendom the doiugs of the Order in Chinn, they adminis¬ 
tered to him u deadly poison, in a cup of chocolate, and thus, 
by force, got rid of their most dangerous opponent.* 

It did not fare muoh better with the Nunoio Carl Ambrose de 
Mezzabarba, whom Clement XI. sent as his plenipotentiary to 
China, in the year 1719, as the Jesuits at once brought the 
Emperor Kang-hi to bo of opinion that it would be in the 
highest degree inexpedient to allow a foreign European Power, 
let it be even that of the Pope, to exercise any kind of juris¬ 
diction within the Celestial Empire ; aud, tlierefore, Mezzabarba, 
after he had had live audiences in the highest place, was not 
only corapollod to withdraw entirely, leaving matters unaccom¬ 
plished, but was told by the Emperor to ids face that the Popes, 
with their contradictory decrees, only produced hatred aud con¬ 
fusion among the Chinese Cliristinns. Upon this ground, he 
prohibited any further interference of the lioman Senate in 
Chinese affairs; and his successor, Yong-tolling, went even still 
further, as ho caused all Christian missionaries to be conveyed 
over the frontiers of his Empire, with the exception of the 
Jesuits, who, as mathematicians and calendar-makers, proved 
themselves to be useful to the fb'tate. “ He wished to have 
peace in his country,” said ho, “ and by means of Dominicans 
and Capu diins, or whatever else they may bo called, nothing but 
disturbances had us yet been occasioned; and, moreover, it 
appeared to be the intention of the non-Jesuitical monks to 

* Tlie particulars aUout tliia uro to bo found in Mv.moires Histiiriyues pid- 
lentds tn 17^1 nu Suuvirrain I'tnUi/e. ISenuit XIV., suTIj's Alinsiiiiix {tea Parcs Jesuiles 
aux Indes Orietitale.s, par H. /’. Nmbert, In vol. iii., pp. authentic 

proofs are given by Canon Aiigelita, of tit. Peter in Oarcero, who was 
an eye-witness when the poisoned chocolate was administered to the 
OorduuU. 
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make Europeans out of the Chinese, and this intention he must 
strenuously oppose.’’ 

Thus was China henceforth left to the Jesuits alone, and they 
maintained themselves there up to modern times; for instance, 
Father Hallerstein, a Suabian, was still active in Pekin in the 
year 1780, as Mandarin and President of the great Matliematical 
Tribunal. One can now well imagine that the sons of Loyola, 
by their conduct in China, made deadly enemies of the Domini¬ 
cans and Capuchins, and it is equally self-evident that the latter 
took hold of every opportunity to injure the Order of Jesus and 
its godless un-Christian conduct, as well as to attack with the 
most heartfelt satisfaction its immeasurable violence in sub¬ 
jugating the whole world. They succeeded, too, in their object 
throughout a great part of Christendom, and the Jesuits began 
to be regarded as people who hunted to death everyone standing 
in the way of their missions, or daring to oppose them in any 
respect. The Fathers defended themselves, indeed, in the 
warmest manner against any such insinuation, or, as they ex¬ 
pressed it, calumny ; but with every ship that arrived from Asia, 
new facts became known which were fully confirmed by the 
affirmations of the Dominicans and Capuchins; and, lastly, pre¬ 
cisely the same thing was ascertained respecting their missions 
in America. Indeed, tlie cruelty with which they proceeded 
against Bishops Cardenas and Pnlalbx, in the New World, sur¬ 
passed even their proved villainy in the struggle with Cardinal 
Tourman, and I cannot do better than give a short description 
of these two affairs, at least. 

In the year 104.1 the Pope nominated the Franciscan priest, 
Bernardin de Cardenas, to be Bishop of Paraguay, with his See 
at Assumption, and ho occupied this position during three years 
quite unopposed. He now, however, caused it to be made 
known that it was his intention to pay a visit to the parishes of 
the Provinces of Parana and Uruguay, in which, as we know, the 
Jesuits ruled as lords; and now, although such a visitation was 
imperative on the Bishop as his bounden duty, tile sons of 
Loyola made at once a terrible stir. It was most necessary 
for them, indeed, to keep concealed from the world their 
proceedings in their dominion of Paraguay, and not to allow 
anything to bo made known, either respecting their trade or their 
fetate constitution. They therefore endeavoured, at first by 
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flattering speoches and bribery, to (lismiade tbe Bisbop from his 
intention; ns, however, be liold to it steadfastly, tboy at once 
disputed tbe right of liis opisoopal power, and loudly proclaimed, 
from all tbeir pulpits, that Cardenas bad arrogated to himself 
his alleged dignity, and that, tboreforo, no obedience need bo 
given to him. Up to this time, however, no real injury bad been 
done to tbe Bishop, as this could only happen with tbe assist¬ 
ance of the seonlav power, and, constapicntly, tbe sons of Loyola 
strove to bring over to tbeir aide tin; Spanish Governor of 
Assumption, by name Don Gregorio de Hintrosa. This they 
succeeded in doing with the aid of ,00,000 dollars in gold, and 
the consequence was that tbe Governor caused the Bishop to 
be put into a boat, which, being committed to the mercy of the 
wind and current, floated down the Paraguay river for upwards of 
eighty miles from Corientas, Here Cardonas remained during 
several years, naturally not without tbe ncoessary steps being taken 
for bis ro-estabbsbmont by tbe Royal Government of La Plata. 
This authority actually decided, in tin* year 1040, that Cardenas 
was the lawful Bishop of Assumption and Ihiraguay ; but as the 
reappearance of the same where the Jesuits were, in some 
measure, all-powerful, miglit lead to rcgrettahlo scenes, the 
Bishop's Sec was transfi.'rrod to Popayan, and ho was requested 
to betake liimself there as shortly as possible. 

With this Cardenas, howtsver, ilid not comply, as Popayan 
lay at least a thousand miles distant from Assumption, and, to 
a man of the Bishop’s advanced ago, such a journey might 
readily become dangerous. Ho coutinuod, therefore, to remain 
in Corientas, a7id tlienco again endeavoured to have his right 
accoriled to him. His efforts wore crowned with success in the 
year 1048, when the then Governor of Assumption, Don Gregorio 
de Hintrosa, was recalled and replaced by Don Diego Escobar 
de Osorio. Ujiou this, Don Bcrnardiii do Cardenas sot off imme¬ 
diately for .Assumption, and was there not only received by the 
new Governor in the most friendly manner, but also immediately 
established in his Bisboprie. 

Tim strife now seemed to havo been finally settled ; but in 
reality it was not so. The sons of Loyola possessed such 
influence at the Spanish Court that no royal servant dare to 
go against their interests with impunity or without injury. 
Indeed, as soon as ho acted so he rniubt be certain that the 
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ruling brethren in Madrid, having the ear of the King, would 
never rest until he was overthrown; and Don Diego de Osorio 
could expect nothing better if he continued to favour Cardenas 
at the cost of the sons of Loyola. Consequently, he shortly 
went over into the Jesuit camp, and the old game was again 
recommenced. Indeed, it went so far that the Bishop was 
literally besieged by the sons of Loyola in his own church during 
fifteen days, with the approval of Don Osorio, and was within an 
ace of being starved to death! Then Don Osorio died sud¬ 
denly, and now everything took a different turn. Because 
Cardenas was much beloved by the people of Assumption, while 
most of the citizens highly disapproved of the violent conduct 
of the Jesuits, there arose, on the death of Don Osorio, a kind 
of revolution, and the result was that Cardenas was appointed, in 
a great meeting, to be Governor and Captain-General until the 
King of Spain should nominate another. Of course, the sons 
of Loyola exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent the 
carrying into effect of this popular election, but they had 
already made themselves so universally hated that they did not 
succeed in this, and, consequently, Cardenas was installed in his 
new office unhindered, which put into his hands all secular as 
well ns ecclesiastical power over Paraguay. Even this, however, 
was not sufficient, but the burgesses of the city at once came 
forward complaining against the Order of Jesus, and demanded 
that the Fathers, who were unruly people and always brought about 
quarrels and confusion among the community, should he expelled 
out of Assumption. This demand was but a just one, and theEpis- 
copal Governor responded to it by requesting, on 6th March, 1649, 
that the Fathers should quit the city. Seeing, however, that 
they did not obey, hut entrenched themselves immediately in 
their college, Don Villasanti, the Lieutenant of the Episcopal 
Governor, proceeded to employ force, and conveyed them on 
board ship, by which means they were transported to Corientas. 

It was now their turn to eat the bread of banishment, as the 
year before Don Bernardin do Cardenas had done; but they 
did not eat it so patiently. On the contrary, they at once 
assembled an army o£ 4,000 Indians in their reduction, and 
placed at their head Don Sebastian do Leon, an officer thoroughly 
devoted to them, nominating him at the same time provisional 
Governor of Assumption. They then advanced against the city 
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in order to take possession of it. This occurred after an almost 
bloodless fight. Bishop Cardenas, however, obstinately defended 
himself for ten days in his well-fortified church, which had to 
be regularly stormed before he yielded. 

As soou now as the black cohort had overpowered him, they 
first of all threw him into a dark underground prison, where he 
almost rotted, and then conveyed him in a miserable boat to 
Santa F6, iJOO miles from Assumption. 

Onee more, then, had the Jesuits gained the victory, and yet 
a second time had Cardenas seen himself robbed of his dignity and 
honour. He then again addressed himself to theBoyal Govern¬ 
ment of La Plata in order to demand justice, and himself pro¬ 
ceeded thither in the year Ifi.'il, with the view that in this way 
his affair might be all the sooner settled ; but, as they put him 
off from one month to another, and, indeed, from one year to 
another without doing anything for him, ho at last discovered 
that the sons of Loyola had bribed most of the members of the 
Government, and he therefore determined upon setting out for 
Europe in order to demand iustioe there personally from the 
Spanish and Tioman Courts, 

No sooner said than dona. But the Jesuits did not remain 
inactive. Headed by their fellow-brother, Father Pedrasa, they 
invented such a tissue of calumnies, slanders, lies, and false 
hoods, that one would have fancied Bishop Bernardin de 
Cardenas to be the most thorough scoundrel on the face of the 
earth, who, from the very commencement, had no other object 
than injuring as much as he possibly could the dove-like, 
innocent, sons of Loyola. Still Cardenas, having brought 
with him the judicial acts which proved the truth of his asser¬ 
tions, be finally succeeded, in spite of the devioes and artifices of 
the Jesuits, in obtaining the upper hand over his enemies. In 
other words, the Court of Madrid rendered justice to him, and 
reinstated 1dm in all the honours and dignities of which he 
had been deprived by the sons of Loyola. Pope Alexander VII. 
oven went still further, and censured the Order of Jesus for its 
malevolent machinations, which had produced us gross a scandal 
as there had ever been in the world. But what was now the use 
of this favourable decision to Cardenas ? Ho died only a few 
months after obtaining it, and had no chance of taking posses- 
sion of his Bishoprio for the third time. 
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A precisely similnr outrage was committed by the sons of 
TiOyola on the pious Don Johann Palnfox, who united in his 
person the different offices and preferments of an Archbishop 
of Mexico and a Bishop of Angelopolis and Osina, so that one 
might have thought a man in such a high position would have 
been free from attack. 

But at whose hands had the sons of Loyola ever anxiety or 
fear ? Never even as regards kings and emperors, and, con¬ 
sequently, most certainly not an Archbishop, even let him be 
moat pious and God-fearing. The first cause of sad strife 
between Palnfox and the Fathers was to he found in the avarice 
of the latter, ns they gave themselves immense trouble to secure 
for their colleges, hy crooked ways, or even by force, certain 
tithes legally belonging to the Cathedral of Mexico, and thereby 
compelled the Archbishop to make a complaint against them 
to the Royal Government. This enraged the Jesuits, and they 
became all the more furious when the Archbishop gained his 
case against them in every instance. They consequently sought 
to revenge themselves on him, and, with this end, made use of 
every opportunity that presented itself. The best way, however, 
to make him feel tlieir resentment, they thought, was to ignore 
his jurisdiction, and, as regarded themselves, they acted just as if 
he had no existence in the world. 

Now it happened to bo a law, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
that no one dare exercise the office of a priest in any diocese 
without the approval of the respective Bishops, and the Council 
of Trent especially ordered that all monkish ecclesiastics, 
without exception, if they vnshed to preach or hear confessions 
anywhere, should previously produce their authority at the 
Bishop’s See. When, then, the sons of Loyola wished to per¬ 
form priestly functions in the diocese of the Archbishop of 
Mexico, it was required that they should either make the neces¬ 
sary declaration to the latter in person, or, at any rate, to his 
Vicar-General, and deliver over their authorisation ; and if they 
did not do so, then the Archbishop was entitled to prohibit them 
from all ecclesiastical functions until further orders. 

Such was the law of the Church, and so must it continue 
if the greatest disorders were to be prevented ; as, otherwise, 
any meorapetent person might ascend the pulpit and enter 
the confessional, and thus bring tbe priesthood into disrepute, 
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Whnt dirt tlie Bons of Loyola do now ? They arrogated the 
priesthood to themselvoH tliroiighoiit the whole of Mexico, with¬ 
out ever producing any credentials, precisely as if the before-said 
law had no application to them ! 

With the view of chocking this niiscondnet, the Archiopiscopal 
Vicar-General called upon them, on the (ith of March 1047, to 
prove their documents of authorisation, and, until this was 
done, to desist from preaching and hearing confessions. There¬ 
upon the Jesuits replied that they had liberty from the Pope 
to enable them to exercise their priestly functions all over the 
world without being first of all obliged to obtain the permission 
of the respective Bishops, “ Good,” said now the Vicar-General, 
“show me your document of privilege, and I will then leave 
you unmolested.' But the Lathers did not comply with this, 
but intimated that they were in possession of also a further 
privilege, which dispensed them from showing the first one! 

This was open derision of the AroUiepisoopal authority, and it 
was, indeed, setting it completely at defiance, for the Fathers 
still continued boldly to act us fattier confessors and preachers, 
&c. &c. Pulafo.x, therefore, rietorroinptl to make an example for 
the protection of his authority against such shameless dis¬ 
obedience; so he interdicted the Jesuits, under the penalty of 
the great excommunication, from any ecclesiastical function 
whatever, and at the same time proliibited all Christians in his 
diocese from confessing to them or attending their preachings. 

Most assuredly the Arcnoislion was pertecriy right, and, had 
the Jesuits been tnn; sons or ttie tltiurcn, a.s tuey boasted, they 
would at oin e have promptly submitted to liis Order. However, 
they did not conteniplato for a single momont acting thus, but, 
On the other hand, they were seized with boundless rage, and they 
determined, under all circumstances, to luimiliato their antagonist. 
Now the Viceroy of Mexico, who at that time governed the 
country in the name of the King of Kpain, was a particular 
supporter of theirs, and tlioy at once greatly increased this 
friendship b\ a oonsiderahlo present; they, therefore, well believed 
that they might dare to hope that ho would, if necessary, assist 
them by an illegal act. They accordingly addressed themsches 
to him, and delivered a long drawn-uji ciwiiplaint, from which it 
was made to ap))ear how very much I’alafox had transgressed 
against the most holy Order of Jesus. The Viceroy thereupon 
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decided that they were in the right, and ordered the Bishops, by 
the withdrawal of this threat of excoinmunication, to allow the 
Jesuits to carry on undisturbed their preaching and hearing of 
confessions. The Archbishop, of course, protested against this 
as an illegal order, and represented to the Viceroy how, by such 
a proceeding, the whole hierarchical authority in the Church 
would be upset. In consequence of this, the representative of 
the Spanish monarch became somewhat startled; so much so, 
indeed, that he very nearly rescinded hia preceding order. 

But now the sons of Loyola caused the last mine to be ex¬ 
ploded. Suddenly they made bold to execute on their side 
excommunication against the Archbishop, along with his Vicar- 
General, and all his officials, and publicly proclaimed by kettle¬ 
drum and sound of trumpet throughout all the streets of the 
city of Mexico this sentence of excommunication, which 
abounded with the grossest slanders, calumnies, and infamous 
statements! 

“ Whoever, be his condition whatever it may,”—this sentence 
thus ran—" still listenerf or adhered, from this moment forward, 
to the Archbishop and Ins officials, would render himself 
guilty of rebellion, and, in this case, would be punished, if 
in the higher ranks, hy n fine of 2,000 ducats, or if poor by 
four years’ hard labour; if in the lower ranks, however, with 
two hundred lashes and four years of slavery in the raines." 

It is to be seen that the sons of Loyola adopted no half 
measures, and it now became a question whether the Viceroy 
would support their audacious proceedings with his secular 
authority, as otherwise they would be powerless. But they knew 
their man, and had him too much in their grasp not to be perfectly 
certain of him. His peremptory order, therefore, confirmed the 
Jesuit decree, and the military were instructed to give requisite 
expression to the violent measures of the sons of Loyola. 

What was, now, poor Palafox to do ? Should ho yield, nr 
oppose force by force ? He might, indeed, well adopt the hitter 
course, as the people were entirely on his side, and it was only 
requisite for him to give a hint in order to arouse to arms all 
Mexico against the .Jesuits and their Vice-regal creature ; but his 
soul shuddered from the shedding of blood, and, consequently, 
he preferred making his escape secretly from the city in order to 
find some place of refuge among the mountains, until he might 
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obtain jiistico from the Courts of Rome and Madrid, to which 
he had at once compliiincd. 

“ I fly,” wrote Iio himself to Pope Innocent X., “into the 
mountains, and seek in the society of serpents and scorpions 
that security which is denied to me so persevcringly by tlic 
implacable Society of Jrjsns. After wandin'iiig for twenty days 
with the greatest danger to life, and witli such a pressing want 
of food that 1 had frequently nothing for nourishment but 
my tears, I finally found a small hut, with whose poor in¬ 
habitants T have? eoncoalcd myself during four months.’’ 

Now were the Jesuits mastnrs of Mexico, and they played 
the part of lords with a despotism which has seldom been exer¬ 
cised by any usurper. Everytliing must yield to their caprice, 
and whoever dared in the slightest to blame their proceedings 
might expect banishment and imprisonment, if not, indeed, the 
scatfold. No one saw any other means of escape except by 
adhesion to their faction, and thus they managed that the 
Chapter of the Cathedral declared the Archiepiscopnl See to bo 
vaoRnt. .Against this the Vicar-Goncral of the fugitive Palafox 
certainly remonstrated, ns also some! other of his adherents, but 
they were so firmly seemed in prison that their voices could no 
longer be heard. In short, everything was done that could ho 
thought of to smother the voice of justice, and to this was added 
a still more abominable and cruel insult such ns the devil himself 
could scaroely have devised.* It had now come to this, that n 
new Archbishop was on tlie point of being nominated, thereby 
putting a crown on the conduct of the Jesuits, when all at once 
a royal fleet made its appearance in the harbour of Veracruz, 
from Spain, bringing commissaries, who at once came into the 
city of Mexico accompanied with several officers of high rank. 

What was it that brought these three commissaries ? Nothing 
else than the deposition of the then Viceroy and the transfer 
of his appoimment to the Bishop of Yukatan—nothing else 
than an order to reinstate at once the Archbishop Palafox with 
all honour in his bishopric, and strictly to carry into eflfect his 
orders previously issued against the .Jesuits. 

• The Hcliolars of the JesuitH formed a public procession calonlated to 
degrade the digr ity of the Archlnshop, and led a mangy horse through 
the streets, towlioso tail the Bishop’s bonnet and staff were tied. They 
also sang the mos t shameful ditties, in which Piilafo.': figured as a heretic, 
and a blessing oi the people in his name was bellowed through a cow’s 
hern. 
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Not Jong after this, a Pupiil brief arrived in Mexico, which 
blamed the sons of Loyola even more severely than that of the 
King, and imposed silence upon them as to this matter for ever 
afterwards—a brief which contained at the same time the greatest 
praises of Palafox, and esteemed him as a martyr of the true 
Church. 

For this time, then, the right cause obtained the victory, and 
the Jesuits never again succeeded in causing the revocation of 
the royal or Papal orders, much as was the trouble they gave 
themselves with this object. But how little had it come short of 
their violent despotism being triumphant? In any case, mote- 
over, they showed by this procedure, exactly as was previously 
described, that their most earnest endeavour was to hunt every¬ 
one to death who dared to oppose them, as also that they 
shrunk from no means, even the most wicked that could he 
devised, for the accomplishment of this purpose. Even yet more 
than by these contentions did the sons of Loyola injure them¬ 
selves, through their long-enduring strife with the theological 
faculty of Faria, the so-called Sorbonno,* as the decisions of this 
celebrated institution wore hoid in such esteem, not alone in 
Paris, but throughout the whole of the Christian world, that they 
were frequently regarded more as divine oracles than the views 
of fallible men. 

The so-called Sorbonne, however, that is, the wliole doctors 
and professors of theology of tho University of Paris, when called 
upon by the Government to express an opinion ns to whether 
the Society of Jesus should be permitted or not in France, 
pronounced, in the first week of Christmas 1354, tho following 
judgment;— 

“ This Society (namely, the Society of Jesus) which arrogates 
to itself in an unseemly manner the name of Jesus—which has 
for a principle to admit into its midst oven punishable, dis¬ 
honourable, and infamous men, so long as they might be 
employed usefully for the fraternity—whoso members are dis- 

* In the year 12.50 Kobert do Sorbonno, iii Champagne, chaplain of Louis 
tho Holy, founded an educational ostahliahment at tho University of Paris 
for yoiaif; secular ecolc,sia.sticB, which was named after him “ Sorhoimo,” 
and as this institution, at which only theological professors of tho Univer¬ 
sity of Paris taught, soon acquired a greatreputation, tho name of Sorbonne 
was very soon transferred to the entire theological Faculty of Paris. Thus 
it remained up to the times of tho Revolution, and tho Sorbonne constituted 
tho united tribunal of the Parisian doctors of theology, which was long 
regarded as the moat learned in the world. 
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tinguished neither by their habits, their worship of God, nor 
in their mode of life, from secular clergymeTi,—wliich has been 
endowed by the Holy See with so many differont privileges, 
indulgences, nod liberties in relation to preiiciiing and teaching, 
as also in regard to the administration of tlio sacrament, against 
the rights of bishops, and to the prejudice of all the other 
Orders, quite contrary to hierarchical order, and to the injury of 
secular princes and rulcrH, finally to the great detriment of the 
liberties of universities, and to the unoommoii inconvenienoe of 
the people,—this Society disgraces the monkish Orders, weakens 
the laborious, pious, and necessary exercise of virtue iti the 
cloisters, permits the members of other Orders to desecrate their 
vows, releases tho laity from the obedience due to, and the sub¬ 
mission prescribed for their regular spiritual advisers, robs secular 
and ecclosiastioiil authorities of their rights, and gives rise to 
disturbances in both directions, occasioniug as well much trouble, 
strife, divisions, and other discords among the people. When, 
in a word, one would sura up every thing, it appears that this 
Society is fitted to endanger tlio Faith, to disturb the pence of 
of tho Church, to extinguish the monkhood, and is especially 
oaloulnted to pull down rather than to build up,” 

Such was the judgment of the Sorbonno in tho year 1554, at 
a time when the Society of Jesus first of all commenced to 
exercise their activity ; and one may well imagine what influence 
this judgment exercised upon the French, at least on tho more 
cultivated amongst them. It is also remarkable that tho said 
most learned theological faculty, from which emanated those 
views and principles, never in tho least again departed from them, 
even after the whole of the French Court, not excluding the 
heads of it, cveu as high ns the all-powerful Kings, heoame in 
tho fullest degree favourable to Jesuitism, and the said doctors 
of theology of J’aris might have derived groat advantages there¬ 
from if they cotdd have accommodated themselves to tho views 
of the Court. I said it was remarkable, and I believe I may 
repeat this with all the more justification, as tho theologians of 
the Sorbonno jironnunced that severe judgment by no means 
from a greater religious liberality and free-miudedness. On tiie 
contrary, there was no one in F’ranee who was more zealous in 
combating the lioformation than were tho Sorbonno and most 
of its members, as, for example, Urs. Mailhird, Demochare. 
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Perior, and Oori, distinguished tbemsolvea for their truly inhuman 
hatred of the heiusy. Now, if this judgment on tin: Jesuits was 
a severe oue, the celebrated Stephen Pasquicr went even still 
further, and it is a matter of astonishment, to see how profoundly 
and radically he knew Iiow to anatomise the Society of Jesus, 
Moreover, it was not simply on his own account that Pasquier 
handled the matter before the Parliament of Paris, but as repre¬ 
sentative of the Borboune, and thus his words are to be 
regarded as those of the College. But, it may be asked, why 
was it that the Borbonne required an advocate in Parliament V 
Simply for this reason, that it had a law-suit with the Jesuits, 
and truly a most determined one. 

Hardly hud the sons of Loyola, in spite of the opposition 
of the University of Paris, obtained permission, under certain 
conditions, which, however, were certainly very stringent ones, 
to establish themselves in Paris, than they at once infringed 
these conditions in the grossest manner, and finally demanded 
for their college in the Uue Jacob similar rights and privileges 
to those possessed by the Borbonne. Against tliis, however, the 
entire University of Paris remonstrated as one man, and demanded 
the relegation of the arrogant Fathers within the bounds of 
order. The University was perfectly right, and almost all Paris, 
and, indeed, almost all France, stood by it. The Court, how¬ 
ever, was against it. Now, the sous of Loyola well understood 
how to will over to their side a deiiravcd Court, as that of France 
was in the Kith, I7th, and I8th centuries, and a most depraved 
one it was. They only too effectually influenced the Court, and 
obtained from it the favour of briuging their affair with the 
University before the bighost law tribunal of the country, namely 
before the Parliament of Paris. 

It would, nevertlieless, have been better for them had they not 
obtained this favour, as Etienne Pasquier, the advocate of the 
Borbonne, told them truths which they had never heard before, 
and the whole enlightened world accorded to him their applause. 
Before everything, ho laid bare the spirit of the Order of Jesus, 
and proved, by irresistible arguments, that its members knew 
how to blind the world through its sophistries, as well as by 
degrees to exhibit tbeir four ili-famed vows in quite a different 
fight from what they appeared, wliouever it was requisite for 
them to do so. 
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“ Thoir whole system depends," said he, “ on duplicity " ; 
and this duplicity was so dangerous to the quiet and security of 
the State, tliat ho, Pasquier, maintained a linn conviction that 
the tendency of this soot had no other object than to bring 
about a complete disunion amongst all classes. “ Wliercver the 
Jesuits are tolerated,” ho exclaimed, “ there no prince and ruler 
can place himself in socurity against their attacks ; there is euro 
to be a rupture in the peace of the Church.'* He proved that 
it impoverished whole families by its absorption of their pro¬ 
perty ; that it destroyed numbers of young people by an 
education which was merely apparent and superlicial; that by 
its deceptive teaching it had sown the seeds of rebellion and dis¬ 
loyalty throughout the whole of France. Lastly, he addressed 
himself to Parliament in the following words : “ You, if you are 
at all inclined to tolerate the Jesuits in any way, will too late 
repent your credulity, and posterity will condemn you for it, as 
the literal proof is even now apparent, and will develop itself 
still more clearly in future times ; the matter-of-fact evidence is, 
that it will disturb the public peace, not merely of this kingdom, 
but of the whole world also, by artifice, deceit, superstition, 
hypocrisy, and malicious tricks.” 

Thus spoke Etienne Pasquier, and can anyone now entertain 
a doubt that it would have been much more to their advantage 
had the sons of Loyola refrained from strife with the Sorbonne ? 
They injured themselves, however, far more by that other wrangle 
which, under the name of “ the Janscuist dispute," obtained in 
a measure a world-wide fame, as tbrougb it they made for them¬ 
selves not merely thousands but hundreds of thousands of 
deadly enemies; and by it the entire Catholic clergy of the 
world arrived at the conclusion that one must either think and 
teach as the Jesuits, or else bo treated by the sons of Loyola 
as uii apostate from the Catholic religion! As regards this 
strife with Jansenism, the ease stood us follows. 

Regarding the doctrine of predestination as well as of grace 
and the free-will of man there had ever existed, from the 
establishment of Christiauity, a difference of opinion among 
theologians, and the great teachers of the Church, Augustine and 
Pelugius, were diametrically opposed to each other on these three 
questions. Who was in the right 1 know not, and, at ail events, 
it does not appertain to speak of llie matter here. This, 
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however, was a fact, lliat the teaching of Augustine was declared, 
by far the greater majority of theologians, to bt! the only 
orthodox and correct doctrine; while the Pelagians, and, indeed, 
the semi-Pelagians, who thought partly with Augustine, and 
partly with Pelagius, were condemned as heretics by all the 
Synods of the 5th and 6'th centuries. Tims Pelagianism and 
semi-Pelagianism disappeared almost entirely out of the world, 
and no one thought more about the matter until it pleased the 
Jesuits Leonhard Less, Johann Hammel, Benedict Fonseca, 
Ludwig Molina, and others, to broach principles in their 
theological works, and from the professorial chairs in their 
colleges, which savoured completely and entirely of semi- 
Pelagianism. Especially was this the case in the celebrated 
work of Molina, a Portuguese Jesuit, wbicb, under the title of 
Concordia Divinai (hatim ct Liheri Arbiirii (the Harmony of 
Divine Grace and Free-will), appeared in the year 1588, and the 
Dominicans, as zealous adherents to Augustine orthodoxy, did 
not fail, of course, to put in the pillory, quite relentlessly, 
the semi-Pelagian heresy contained therein. Forthwith there 
arose a violent strife, and there appeared, for and against, an 
innumerable quantity of party-writings, as the whole of the 
Society of Jesus to a mau took the part of Molina, while several 
Universities, especially those of Louvuine and Douai, as well as 
a large number of bishops and archbishops, not to speak of the 
inferior clergy, fought on the side of the Dominicans. Even 
the Inquisition mixed itself up in the matter, and was nearly 
committing to the flames the book of Molina together with its 
author. The Jesuit General, Aquaviva, now succeeded in 
persuading the Pope, Clement VIII., just at the right time, to 
bring the whole strife before his Forum, and to prohibit the 
Dominicans from taking any further individual action in the 
matter, as in such a weighty aftiiir the Holy See had alone 
the right of decision. The Pope then issued his mandate, and 
both parties hastened to forward to Romo the acts and docu¬ 
ments which were in their possession, especially the arbitraments 
of the universities and bishops which wore favourable to them. 
Clement VIII. now nominated a commission of investigation, 
which, under the title of Cangregaiio de Auxiliis IHvina 
OraticR, held its first sitting on the »nd of January 1598. The 
cause, therefore, proceeded precisely as in a secular Court of 
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Justice, and botli parties wore represented by their counsel; the 
Dominicans by the learned brethren Alvarez and Ijomost, and 
the Jesuits by the i’atliors Bellarmin, Arrubal, and Valentia; 
and, of course, both parties neglected no opportunity, the former 
as well as the latter, in working upon the Judges, even through 
the influence of foreign princes; as, for instance, the services of 
the bigoted Jesuitly-inclined Kmpress Maiia Theresa (spouse of 
Rudolph II.), as also of her sunilarly-miiuled son, the Archduke 
Albert, were appi^aled to. But it happened that the Commission, 
on account of these many intrigues, were not able to come 
quickly to any d( ciaion, as from the year l.bDS to the year 1605 
not fewer than sixty-seven sittings wei-o held; and although the 
President and Chairman, Cardinal Madnizius, at the urgent 
request of Clement VIII., worked untiringly to bring the case 
to a conclusion, the said Pope had to take his departure from 
this world without his being able to pronounce judgment against 
Molina, as he secretly wished to do, although ho took good care 
not to let it be publicly known that such was his desire. Also 
Paul V., his successor, although ho sat for nearly sixteen years 
upon the Ibqial throne, from 1605 to Kial, and presided himself 
for the most part at the many sittings of tho Congregation, did 
not outlive tho termination of the strife, and neither did Gregory 
XV. It was perceived at the time, both by the College of 
Cardinals, as well as on the part of tho lA)pe, that it was much 
wiser to keep a dead silence about tho whole of the vexatious 
matter, which had actually no practical value, than by a decision 
either to ofleiid the Jesuits and their adherents, or tho Domini¬ 
cans and their allies; so tho afliiir was allowed to remain in 
abeyance in the hope that it iniglit bo forgotten by the world. 
Such would, indeed, without doubt, have happened, and, 
indeed, really did occur for rnoro than forty years from the 
holding of tho first sitting of tho Oongrogation, when a hook 
appeared, in 1640, which at once ronowod the strife, and, more¬ 
over, brought it lio such a iieight as could not previously have 
been conceived. This book was entitled Auymtinus uu 
Doctrina dt Humana) Natura;, Sanitate, Myritudine et Medi- 
cina, udvermsi Pelayianos et Maafiiliensen (Augustine on tho 
doctrine of hcaltli, disease, and tho cure of human nature, as 
regards the Pelagians and senii-Pelagians, called Marseillaise). 
The author was Cornelius Jansen, who ilicd Bishop of Ypern in 
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the Netherlands, in the year 1638. There was a very great 
amount of leiiniing put into the work, as Jansen* had laboured 
at it for more than tinrty years, and it contained extraets from 
the thirteen folios of Augustine, together with some from the 
writings of Bajus and other teachers of the Church ; but as 
it contained so mucli learned rubbish, and also because, when it 
came to be printed by the friends of the deceased bishop, in the 
year 1640 at Louvain, and the year following in Paris, it had 
become an immensely thick folio volume, but very few would 
have given themselves the trouble to read it if people had 
been so prudent as to have maintained silence about it. Yes, 
truly, the book would have gone the way of all flesh, just as 
many folios before and after it, and the lay world, as even 
the greatest part of the ecclesiastical fraternity, would have 
heard but little about it, if the sons of Loyola had possessed 
a little less poison in their nature. But scarcely had they 
discovered that the Molinists had met with little mercy in the 
book, than they regularly began to oast forth fire and flames ; 
and their General, Vitellescbi, gave himself no rest until he had 
worked up Pope Urban VIII. to such a pitch that he induced 
His Holiness to condemn the work of Jansen as heretical, by a 
special Bull, emitted in the year 1643, called, from the words by 
which it commences, “/« eminenti." The Pope did this without 
even having read the work ! He trusted to the assurances of 
the Jesuits, and he flattered himself in being able to decide as 
supreme arbitrator in matters of faith. Amazed, however, the 
friends of the deceased Jansen asked in the public journals what 
was heretical about the book, and a number of learned theo¬ 
logians were induced thereby to look into the contents of the 
work more minutely. There then arose opponents and adherents 
of Jansen, and among the latter, who now called themselves 
Jansenists, were men like Anthony Arnauld, Blaise Pascal, 
Pierre Nicole, and Nicholas PeiTault, whose names shone as 
stars of the first magnitude in the firmament of letters. More¬ 
over, a number of bishops and university doctors, with other 
ecclesiastics of eminence, ranged themselves on the side of 
the Jansenist-Augustinc party, and a particular pattern cloister- 

• Jansen, born in Holland in the year 1585 in a small village near Leer- 
dam, Btudiod theology in Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris. IIo waa advanced 
o bo prol'cHsor ol theology, and obtained the bishopric of Yporu in 1035. ■ 
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school was established close to the celebrated Cistercian nun- 
ncry, uudoi' the patronage of the Abbot of St. Cyran, Joau de 
Vergier du Iluvranue, in Port-iloyal des Champs, in order to 
oppose the dissolute Jesuitiam, and set up a purer inorulily, as 
well as a more solid and learned education. 

In short, through the Condemnation Bull “ In eminenti," us 
well as the immeasurably violent polomie of the Jesuits against 
the work, Jansenism was, properly speaking, called into existence, 
and it won, as well throughout tho Netherlands as in France, 
an increasingly powerful number of adherents in each succeed¬ 
ing year; and the conclusion cannot be avoided that nobility of 
thought and a truly Christian spirit were much better repre¬ 
sented in it; than in the Jesuitical Molinism. This stimulated 
the sons of Loyola all the more to get tho power into their own 
hands, in c>rder to subdue their opponents by violent measures ; 
and this, in the course of time, they but too well succeeded in 
doing. It is, of course, not my intention to de.scribe all the 
details of the war between those two parties, which lasted up 
to the year 1728 in France, and in the Netherlands even up 
to modern times, as in that ease my work would become as 
thick a folio as that of “ Augustinus "; but I cannot refrain 
from giving a slight outline of the contention, and, indeed, on 
this account, because the sons of Loyola fought, forsooth, with 
weapons which could not bo called either honourable, knightly, 
or manly. 

In tho first place, they extracted five propositions out of 
“ Augustmus," which, when read without conucclion with tho 
context, ueijnired a Calviuistie colouring, and, in the year 1(153, 
they thereupon move;d Pope Innocent X., the successor of 
Urban Vilt., to condemn these five propositions. As they had 
gone so far, they now urged Cardinal Muzarin to carry out 
with force tho Papal Bull of Comlemnnlion, and seeing that at 
that lime the all-powerful Minister of France was an obsequious 
adlierent of Homo, they had hut a too easy game to play. This 
oppressive measure, however, did not siieeoed in silencing the 
Jansenists, hut they proved, on the contrary, that these five 
propositions did not stand in “ Augusy,iuu8 ” in tho way the 
Jesuits had rispiestsuted ; and they declared" that these five pro¬ 
positions h id quite a dilferenl souse when taken in conneetion 
with the context, and that the Pope had condemned something 
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with the nature of which he had not previously made himself 
acquainted/’ 

This did not please the Papal Sec, and Innocent's successor, 
Alexander VII., in the year 1656, emitted a new Bull, at the 
instigation of the sons of Loyola, wherein he ordained that 
every Catholic Christian must believe, at the peril of his soul, 
that the five propositions hud been rightly condemned. “ Non¬ 
sense,” rejoined thereupon the leader of the Jansenists, “ the 
Pope cannot condemn a thing that has no existence at all.” 
“ Yes, indeed, he can,” exclaimed the Jesuits, “ and if he were 
even to order us to deny Jesus Christ we arc bound to obey him, 
as he is all-powerful and infallible in matters of belief, and he 
is responsible for this order, and not we.” 

Thus the strife waxed continually warmer and warmer, and 
there was really some danger that a conflagration might arise 
which would consume the whole of France. Cn this account, 
Pope Clement IX., who succeeded to the tiara in 1667, was 
induced, in conjunction with the then ruler of France, to give 
peace to the land, and, in fact, in the year 1668, their exertions 
were crowned with success in bringing about a compromise 
between the two contending parties. It consisted in this, that the 
lenders of the Jansenists should declare that the five notorious 
propositions were indeed damnable, and were rightly condemned, 
but that they did not appertain to Cornelius Jansen, and did 
not stand in “ Augustinus ” in that sense. With this explana¬ 
tion the Jesuits had to be satisfied, and the Jansenists obtained 
peace to a certain extent. 

But how long did it last? Commencing in the year 1671, 
the celebrated theologian Paschasius Quesnel, of the Order of 
the Fathers of the Oratorium, published gradually, that is to 
say, in parts, the New Testament in the French language, accom¬ 
panied with moral reflections; and this work, which was com 
pleted in the year 1689, was greeted by all believers in France 
with much enthusiasm, on account of its edifying contents. 
Also, even many spiritual guides highly recommended it to their 
confessing children, as, for instance, Benignus Bossuet, Almoner 
of the Dauphin and Bisliop of Meaux, and also Louis Anton 
Boailles, Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, as well as Pierre La 
Broue, Bishop of Mirepoix, and many others besides. The 
Sorbonne, even, had nothing but praises to bestow upon the 
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hook, and tlio same judgment of it was pronounced by Pope 
Innocent XII., to whom it had been aubntitted. This New 
Testament, liowever, appeared in quite a ditl’erent light to the 
Jesuits, as they discovered in it so many contradictions to their 
doctrines of grace, as also to their moral theology, that they 
became raoai, vehemently incensed against it. In such matters 
they presumed to lay claim to be the sole true teachers of 
Christianity; was it not, therefore, deeply insulting to them to 
have a doctrine of theirs attnckcd even remotely ? Certainly; 
the whole body of theologians, the entire Church, all that 
existed, must accommodate themselves to the opinions of the 
black-cloaked hathers, or otherwise must expect nothing else 
than to be persecuted to death by tlicm ! Unanimously, there¬ 
fore, and with a true shout of defiance, did they fall foul of 
Quesnel's book, and persuaded all bishops who had hitherto 
given adherenoo to it to condemn the latter in their pastoral 
letters; as the ground for such condemnation, however, the 
Jansonist tendency of it was given, as was evident from a 
perusal of almost any line, and thus the Jansenist strife was 
re-awakened after it had been with difficulty lulled to sleep 
hardly two years before. Yes, indeed, the old contention awoke 
again, and, in truth, with double and treble vehemence, so that 
the whole of France was drawn into the vortex. 

This time, however, the Jesuits no longer contented them¬ 
selves with the poisonous operation of invective and slanderous 
pamphlets, but they added thereto the thunderbolts of secular 
power, as Louis XfV., the ruler of France, had in the meantime 
become a weak and aged hypocrite, and allowed himself to be 
completely governed by the Jesuit Father Confessor La Chaise, 
and by his equally Jesuitically-disposed mistress Madame de 
Maiiiteiion. 

“ Down with the Jansenist heretics," was the war-whoop of 
the Jesuits; “ down with them, as well as with the Huguenots 
and the Calvinists; witli the aid of the sword must one make an 
end of such people. Wo have tried long enough, now, by in¬ 
structing and converting, we have long unoiigb brought all 
peaceable moans into use, and long enough strained every fibre 
of our patience. Now is the pitclier i7ill to overflowing, and 
there remains nothing else for it but conversion witli blood and 
iron if tranquillity and order is to be re-established in the State.’’ 
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Thus shouted the Jesuits, and, as has been already said, they 
liad the King—in tlie plenitude of his royal power established, 
it may almost be said, as absolute monarch of the world—com- 
pletely in their hands; one can easily imagine, then, what now 
followed. Everyone was quite arbitrarily proceeded against who 
professed Jansenisni, nr whom the Order of Jesus suspected to 
be a Jansenist because he displeased the Order in some respect 
or other, and soon no one throughout the whole of France, with 
the exception of declared adherents of the .Tesuit party, was 
any longer sure of his liberty, honour, property, or even of his 
life. Quiisnel, himself, with a great part of his more wealthy 
adherents, fled to the Netherlands, and thus escaped the ven¬ 
geance of his furious enemies;* on this account, therefore, the 
Order of Jesus expended its fury on Port Royal, and actually 
carried it so far as this, that this delightful cloister, as the 
nursery and chief abode of Jansenism, was not only shut up by 
the police of Paris, but, in the year 1709, was completely 
demolished and destroyed, with all the many structures belonging 
thereto. Moreover, all the prisons of Franco, and more espe¬ 
cially the Bastilo, were filled in a frightful manner with those 
suspected of Jansenism, and whoever was put into it might be 
quite certain that In; would only come out again from its miser¬ 
able walls as a corpse. 

The whole of France groaned under those despotic deeds of 
violence, and, because it was W'cll hnown from whom these acts 
proceeded, so the day on which tlie wicked Father Confessor, 
La Chaise, died—it was the ootb February 1709—was hailed as 
an occasion of universal rejoicing. Still the joy soon became 
changed into the deepest grief, as, after the wicked La Chaise 
followed the still more wicked Le Tellier, who was even richer 
in evil artifices, and, oven more than his predecessor, got the 
old repentant sinner called Louis XIV. more completely in his 
power. 

The persecutions of the Jansenists, or, rather, of all those who 
would gladly have got rid of the Jesuits out of the way, not only 
still continued, but wen^ aggravated more and more, and again 
a considerable number of French citi/.ens fled into the neigh¬ 
bouring Netherlands for greater safety. In order, now, to give 

Ho died in exile at AmBterdblu iu the year 1710, an old man o{ 
Beventy-Bix. 
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Hn nppcnrimce of justificatiou for these persecutions, Le Tellier 
bogged Pope Cloment XI. to appoint a court of investigation 
regarding the heresy of Qucsnol, after the pattern of the Oon- 
gregatio de Auxiliin, and His Holiness at once acceded to this 
request. Indeed, further, he nominated as judges in the inves¬ 
tigation none but adherents of the Jesuits, and appointed Cardinal 
Fabroni, a bosom friend of the Society, to he President of the 
Congregation. Hut what put a crown upon the aflair—of all 
these judges only one single one of them understood the French 
language, and they had to read a work written in French, 
deliver tlieir judgment upon it, and condemn it! In fact, it 
was a colossal comedy, the like of which hiul, indeed, never 
before been acted; but what did that signify, if only the believing 
world could be deceived ? 

The Congregation thus held its sittings, and the member 
Aubentoii, who understood French, soon brought it about that 
101 propositions of the Testament of Quesnel were designated 
as dangerous, calculated to give, offence, and heretical. Truly, 
these included even statements out of the Bible itself, as well 
as doctrinal propositions of the holy Augustine and other 
orthodox Fathers of the Church. This was done without the 
learned mem hers of the Congregation having any conception 
of it, ns they had not, all of them, made much particular pro¬ 
gress in the study of the Fathers or of the Bible—but what did 
that also signify ? Suffice it to say, the Jesuit Jouvenci con¬ 
cocted a Bull, in whicli tlio said 101 propositions were solemnly 
condemned, and, on the 8tli October 1713, the Pope, published 
the document, which, according to the words by which it com¬ 
mences, was called Unigenitiix. 

Now the sous of Loyola had an ostensibly justifiable founda¬ 
tion for their Jansenist persecution, and while liOuis XIV. 
stood firmly by tliem with his rega.1 power, they hoped to he 
very quickly rid of .Jansenism, and, moreover, of all their 
enemies in Frame. This hope, too, was literally fulfilled, 
although f.oms XIV. died two years afterwards, and many 
French Jfishops declined to accept the Bull Unigcuitux, as 
being an infringement of the rights of the Gnllican Clnireh, 

As Louis XV,, whom Cardinal Floury governed completely, 
followed in tl e footsteps of his grand lath or, he finnlly, in the 
year 1728, promulgated a so-called Lit de. Jiixlice, the con- 
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sequence being that the last of the Jansenists took flight to 
Utrecht in the Netherlands. In this manner the great Jansenist 
strife came to an end, and the sons of Loyola could boast of 
having gained the victory. But although the triumph was 
physical, it was in no respect a moral conquest. On the con 
trary, the world learned by it how to estimate the Jesuits, and 
this did them more liarrn than if they had completely ignored 
the Jansenist “Augustinus.” Moreover, Jansenism continued in 
full force in the Netherlands, and it is now there recognised by 
not less than twenty-seven communities. Its adherents, how¬ 
ever, do not call themselves Jansenists, but “Scholars of the 
holy Augustine,” as they hold strictly by the teaching of this 
Father of the Church, and remain antagonists of Jesuilism. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE ERPUL3IVENESB OF THE JESUIT CONSTITUTIONS, 
DOOTIIINE, AND TEACHING. 

I HAVE already narrated, in the First Book of this work, in wliat 
way, on wliat principlos, and witlt what rules tlio Order of Jeaua 
was constituted ; of all this, however, besides the Booiety itsalf, 
no one, with the exception of the Fope, was made aoquainted; 
and still less did mankind in Henerai know how the original 
statutes and rules of the Order had boon further added to by the 
later Generals. The sons of Loyola preferred rather to shrond 
themselves in secrecy in this rcspeot, without doubt, because 
they were well aware how superstiliouB pco])le always looked 
upon secrets with mingled wonder uud awe; still more, however, 
lest on this account the world should bo thrown into a severe 
panio, by beccuning aoquainted witli the contents of their con¬ 
stitutions, rules, and principles. Enligltloned people very soon 
formed an opitiion respecting the latter, and wo perceive, for 
instance, from the letters of Bishop Fulafox to Fope Innocent X., 
in the year liill), that he had a very bad suspicion of the 
Jesuits, on aoo<>unt of their antipathy to the enlightenment of 
the people. 

“ The resolutions and conclusions," ho writes, “ of the 
general assemblies of the Ciiurdi, as of the popes, cardinals, 
bishops, and more especially the clergy in genei-ol, are known to 
the whole world, and show that at no time whatever has the 
Church shunned the light, while darkness is an abomination to 
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her. In like manner writings are to be found, in every well- 
appointed library, respecting the liberties, rules, ordinances, 
and principles of all ecclesiastical Orders; a Franciscan novice, 
for instance, can see and become acquainted with every¬ 
thing he has any need to know, should he, later on, become 
General of the Seraphic Order. But the Jesuits, alone, shroud 
themselves intentionally in a darkness which the laity are com¬ 
pletely forbidden to penetrate, and the veil is not even up¬ 
lifted to many of their members. There are among them a 
large number who have taken merely three vows, but not the 
fourth, and who are, in consequence, not at all, or at any 
rate not properly, instructed regarding the true principles, 
institutions, and liberties of the Order. This secret, on the 
other hand, is entrusted, as is known to His Holiness, to only a 
small number, and whatever is especially Important is known 
only to the Superiors and the General. Besides, their form of 
Government is not regulated according to the rules of the 
Catholic Church, but is carried on according to certain secret 
principles, only known to the chiefs, the motives being con* 
ceakd from many of the subordinates, without reasons evei 
being given to them, or even the circumstance, investigated. 
In short, the Order of Jesus forms quite a peculiar institution, 
which is conducted neither according to the customary regula¬ 
tions of the Church nor according to the usual laws of reason, 
and it may, therefore, be well considered that its secret opera¬ 
tions do not at all correspond to the words of Jesus, ‘ I am the 
light of the World.' " 

Thus wrote Palafox, and many other clear-headed people 
thought precisely the same; but in spite of this evil suspicion 
which was entertained as to the Order of Jesus, people in 
general still remained in the dark regarding its rules, as well as 
concerning its internal government, and it was long, indeed, 
doubted whether such rules existed ; that is, whether they were 
extant in print, or even in writing. By degrees, however, some 
few began to be brought to the notice of the outer world; one 
learnt, for instance, for the first time in the year 1584 , and, 
therefore, at a period when the Order had already become 
extended among the rich of this earth, and had obtained con¬ 
siderable power, that its rules had been printed. Nevertheless, 
only for the use of its members, and under the strictest orders 
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that the book nhould not bo allowed to reach profane hands. 
With this foresight, moreover, it was whispered, the Order was 
not yet sotisfied, but there existed, on the other hand, a regula¬ 
tion that the more important statutes and instructions which the 
chiefs applied were to be only in writing, and even then there 
were just such a number of copies as was absolutely necessary; 
BO that besiilos the lay world, the bulk of the Order, too—that 
is, the novices, coadjutors, and scholastics—could have no know¬ 
ledge of the same, as there were things which were not fitted 
for everyone’s ears. It was thus wliispered, I repeat; but this 
rumour embodied the truth, and the more profound secrets of 
the Society were, on this account, never completely revealed. 

As regards many, however—and, indeed, very many—it was, in 
the lapse of time, no longer necessary to preserve such extra¬ 
ordinary secrecy, and accordingly, in the year 1635, they were 
printed under the following title ; JSaito el Imtiiutio Societatis 
Jem (The Nature and Institution of the Society of Jesus). 

A new edition of the Society’s rules came out subsequently, 
in which were comprehended a number of things—as, for instance, 
Papal briefs, decrees of the General of the Order, and of the 
General Assemblies or Congregations, the professed, regulations 
for the colleges, and school precepts, &o.—which had been con¬ 
sidered for fifty years “ as not suitable for printing.” 

A third edition, still more complete, appeared in the year 
1702, in two thick quarto volumes, having the following title: 
Corpus InsHlutorum Societatis Jesu, in duo volumina distinctum; 
accedit Catalogue provinciarum, domorum, coltegiorum, dtc. 
efusdem Societatis. 4 Antverpia apud Joannem Meursium 
(Compilation of the Kegulations of the Society of Jesus, in two 
volumes, to which is added a list of the whole Provinces, Houses, 
Colleges, &o. of the Order). 

Lastly, there appeared, in the year 1757, a fourth edition, 
issued from the printing press of the Jesuit College at Prague, 
also in two volumes, quarto, and this was, or rather is, the most 
complete of all, as in it are incorporated the newest decrees and 
orders of the General Congregations, as well as the briefs of the 
Generals of the Order from Ignatius Loyola to Ignatius Visconti 
inclusive; all others, therefore, are merely copies of the third 
edition, as they boar the same title, and nothing more has con¬ 
sequently been made known of the Order since the year l70Si. 
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All this, tnkon topcllier, bIiowh us clearly enougli that not too 
niiicli printed matter is to bo found concerning the Jesuit Order, 
but the little extant, when wo can get a sight thereof, perfectly 
suffioos to givo the world a correct idea of that Society. This 
knowledge, however, was not intended to be imparted to 
mankind, and, indeed, simplv on this account, bceaMSo the sons 
of Loyola never on any occasion committed a copy of their 
statutes to a layman, and, indeed, not even to a brother of low 
rank in the Order, At least, up to the year 1761, there never 
occurred a single instance of anyone having in his hands a 
Corpm Imtitulorum Sucii'latis Ji‘hh, except the black-clad 
Fathers themselves: and whatever was known respecting the 
Jesuit institutions was merely from oral eommunioations, or 
consisted of mere eon jecturcs. 

The astonishment of the world was all the greater, then, when 
at the termination of the La Valleltc trial, as we have seen in 
the Fourth Book, a copy tliereof—the Prague edition of 17fi7—• 
wag, on urgent demand, laid before the Parliament of Paris, 
and this astonishment rose tha higher when the contents of tho 
Corpus Tustituloruin became known. Truly, this production, on 
the part of the Fatlicr-Proeurator Monligny, of a copy of their 
statutes, was the most highly inconsiderate error of judgment 
which the sons of TiOyohi ever perpetrated, and they would have 
given much, later on, had they been able to amend tho error of 
the said pious Father; but tho Parliament had this time got the 
book in its hands, and would at no price give it up again. On 
the other hand, taking its stand on the contents of tho same, it 
declared all Bulls, letters, and briefs of the Pope referring to the 
Jesuit Order, as likewise tho constitutions of the same, and the 
explanations thereof, and lastly, the decrees of tho Generals and 
of tho General Gongregatious, as well as, generally, all other 
enactments of the Ghief, as gross abuses, and this on the 
following grounds:— 

In tho first jilaee, hecaiise the statutes of tho Society W'oro in 
contradiction even as much with the nature of the Ghuroh, ot 
the General Councils of the Holy See, and all coclesiasticul 
jurisdiction, as with that of the secular monarehs and sovereigns, 
as also of States in general; while tho General of tho Jesuits, on 
the strength of tho privileges and ants accorded to him, and 
orders issued, could absolutely set at defiance the resolutions 
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of (Ji6 CoiUKiils, the Bulls of the Pojies, tlio enactments of the 
higher ecolei^iastics, and the laws of socniar governments. Could, 
indeed, either the ecclesiastical or the secular power have 
any hold nj on an Order to which j)ower is given to alter, 
abolish, or rccal its own constitutions, or to make them entii'ely 
DOW, according to circumstances, without any authority what¬ 
ever, not even the Holy Bee itself, having any control of the 
matter ? Secondly, because, according to the constitutions, a 
single individual, the General, excercised an absolute monarchical 
power over (lie whole Society distributed throughout all regions 
of the world, and over all the individual nicinbors of the same, 
even such as arc exempt from control through the ofliecs which 
they hold ; and because this power extended so far—not only, 
indeed, respecting the management of estates, and as to the 
right to conclude contracts and to abolish the same again 
—that all who belong to Iho Society wero bound to this 
supreme chid', even us to Jesus Christ, bliudly to obey, with¬ 
out delay, without exception, without invostigalion, oven without 
inward doubt, all his orders with as perfect punctuality as if 
they were the dogmatic laws of the Catholic Paitli, and, like 
a living corpse, to carry them out as tools with no will of 
their own, and with entire abnegation of all moral perception. 
Thirdly, heenuso privileges were accorded to the Order of Jesus 
which directly opjiose the rights of rulers and authorities, the 
rights of hi.sh(>ps and archbishops, clergymen and universities, 
and, lastly, the rights of all the other ecclosiastical and secular 
Orders, so that, jiroperiy, all parties in the State came under 
the greatest disadvantage through these Jesuit privileges. 
Fourthly, because, while otherwise every deed of social contract 
accords to its several members rights and duties, the members of 
the Society of .(esus wero only assigned duties, and, indeed, duties 
towards their General alone, to whom they owed implicit obedi¬ 
ence, without, on the other hand, possessing any rights. On 
the contrary, the General had the power to turn out of the Order 
this or that member of the same, according to his pleasure, and 
the expelled member had neither the right of appeal against this 
despotic action, nor oven could ho ask thc'^-casons for it, or make 
any claim to a provision for the reinaimler of his life. Fifthly, 
and lastly, becausi! every member of the Soeiety of Jesus, ac¬ 
cording to the belief and to the statutes of belief, was bound to 
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render implicit slavish obedience to the General, even in the 
case of its being the pleasure of the latter and his Con¬ 
gregations to decree statutes which stand in open contradiction 
with the general Christian doctrines of the Church, so that it 
might be possible for completely heretical doctrine to become 
Jesuit articles of faith. 

On these grounds, to which may be added many others of a 
subordinate nature, the Parliament of Paris declared the con¬ 
stitutions of the Jesuit Order as through and through offensive, 
and such as it was impossible to tolerate in any well-ordered 
State; and as this sentence was promulgated, it may be well 
imagined what an enormous sensation it caused in the minds of 
all right-lhinUiug men. This sensation, too, was still vastly 
more increased when, a few months later, at the beginning of 
the year I7ti2, an abridgment of the repulsive principles con¬ 
tained in the Corpus Imtitutoruniy appeared in a thick quarto 
volume,* and the sentence of condemnation pronounced against 
the frightful Society of Jesus was the subject of conversation in 
all cultivated and right-minded circles of human society. Ob I 
how the sons of Loyola now regretted having laid before the 
Parliament of Paris their book of constitutions. How quickly 
they made haste to destroy, by fire, all copies of the same, as 
far as it was possible to get hold of them; but they soon 
became convinced, to their most profound grief, that they had 
been too late with all these measures. It was not merely the 
books of the constitution of the Order regarding which the 
world was horrified, but almost still more the doctrinal works 
prepared by their most distinguished theologians. I mean the 
books of doctrine respecting Christian morals and moral theo¬ 
logy, the principles of which the whole Society of Jesus had 
hitherto claimed as their own, and for which they must thus 
now take upon themselves the responsibility. Therein were 
to be read truly horrible things—calculated, indeed, to make 
one's hair stand on end! Por one could not but see, at the 
first glance, that here was no question of " Christian morals,” 
but of a more than liealhenish prudential doctrine, which even 
allowed, according to time and circumstances, the commission 

• The title of this book is, Epitome of the Eanyerous and Disgraceful Affirma¬ 
tions which the Jesuits constantly and uninterruptedly taught m their Writinas 
With the Approval of their (fetieraL ^ 
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of the worst sins. Truly, it could not any longer be denied 
that such bt'oks had been written in part for a hundred 
years and more, and one now had the opportunity of becoming 
horrified regarding their contents; but the sons of Loyola 
stood, at that time, in such extremo estimatioo that one could 
hardly dare to withdraw from them the nimbus of holiness, and 
when thus some few learned men called attention to the general 
pernicious tendency of the morality therein inculcated—as, for 
instance, Anton Arnold, in his Moral Pratique des Jeeuites, 
written in the year 1643 ; Blaise I’ascal, in his Lettf'es Pro- 
vineiaien, which appeared in 1656; or Nicholas Perrault, in his 
Morale des Jesuiies, extraite de leur livres, published in 166'J 
—such attacks had but little result. 

The sons of Loyola contrived to take care that all that 
description of literature should be forbidden by Government, 
and be burnt by the hand of the hangman; they contrived 
to take care tlnit the great mass of mankind should be in¬ 
stilled into the firm belief that the writings of an Arnold, a 
Pascal, or whatever name the opponents of the Jesuits might 
possess, contained nothing but unjustifiable calumnies. Now, 
however, as, by the study of the Corpus Institutorum, the 
dangerous tendency of the Order of Jesus was proved, in as far 
as it aflected the whole society of mankind, the Jesuit writings 
came to be zealously looked into, and in them was now dis¬ 
covered what had previously been held to be quite impossible— 
a morol doctrine was taught that was purely immoral. Indeed, 
on this account the Parliament of Paris caused a number of the 
most prominent Jesuitical writings to bo officially investigated, 
and the result was a unanimous resolution that the moral 
writings of the Jesuits Emanuel Sa, Martin Anton Delrio, 
Robert Person, S. Bridgavatcr, Robert Bollarmin, Ludvig 
Molina, Alphonso Salmeron, Gregor de Valentia, Clarus 
fionarscius, Johann Azor, Jacob Keller, Gabriel 13as([uoz, Johann 
Lorin, Leonard Less, Erancis Tolet, Adam Tanner, Martin 
Becun, Edmund Pirot, Anton de Escobar, Jacob Tirin, Jacob 
Gretser, and Hermann Busenbauin, should be torn up and burnt 
by the public executioner at the foot of the great staircase of 
the Palace of Parliament, on account of their highly pernicious 
tendency and their horrible contents, which were entirely sub¬ 
versive of Christian morality. 
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In order, now, howovor, to givo the render n more exact idea 
of what the eons of Loyola tauglit in their writings and colleges, 
I will serve up a little specimen of their doctrines. I will not; 
however, confine myself to the so-cnllod head matndore of the 
Order, but quote more modern authors, as herein lies the proof 
that the principles alluded to belong not to an individual merely, 
Vut to the whole Society ns such, not being altered by the lapse 
of time. Let us see, first of all, how the sons of I.oyola give 
their judgment as to the crimo of unchastity and adultery. 
“He,” says Father Francis Zavor Fcgeli (in his Practical Quet- 
iions regarding the Punctiom of Father ('onfesHor, Augsburg, 
1750, p. fi84), “ who leads astray a young maiden with her own 
consent, is not guilty of sin, because she is mistress of her own 
person, and can dispense her favours according as she wishes.’’ 
Father Escobar affirms precisely the same in his Moral Theo- 
logy, which he caused to be printed at Lyons, in folio, in the 
year 1055, and also FatherMoullct expresses himself in a similar 
manner in his Compendium of Morals. “ But,’’ the latter adds, 
further on, “ whoever through force, threats, or cunning causes 
a girl to leave the path of virtue, without having promised her 
marriage, is bound to compensate the young maiden and her 
relatives for all damage which has been occasioned to her, 
giving her, when he cannot otherwise compensate her, a dowry 
in order that she may find some one who may marry her if 
he does not himself espouse her. If, nevertheless, his trans¬ 
gression should remain completely secret, she is not, according 
to the inward laws of conscience, entitled to any compen¬ 
sation.’’ This Father Moullct further teaches; “If anyone 
enters into a guilty relationship with a woman, not on account 
of her being married, but on account of her being beautiful, the 
tin of adultery is not chargeable in such a case, even although 
she may be married, but simply that of improprioty." As regards 
unchastity in general, Father Etienne Bauny expresses himself 
(in h is work De la Somme des Pechcn, l^aris, 1063, p. 77) in 
the following manner :— 

“ It is allowable to all descriptions of persons to visit dis¬ 
orderly places in order tlicrc to convert sinful women, although 
it is very probable that ono may even one’s self fall into sin, ns 
one may but too easily be seduced by the sight and endear¬ 
ments of these women. This, however, is no stuprum, but 
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caorely fomicatio, as a ntuprum infers force ; fornicatio, on tlio 
other hand, depends on mutual consent, and thereby no injury 
takes place.” 

Again, according to the views of the Jesuits, in the person 
of Father Castro Paulo (in his book De Virtutibua et Vitiis, 
1631, p. Itr): “When a domestic sees himself compelled, on 
account of his livelihood, to serve n dissolute master, it is ollow- 
able for him to render assistance to the latter in the most 
grievous transgressions.” Father Corneille do la Pierre gives 
a somewhat peculiar interpretation, in his Commentaries on the 
Prophet Daniel (Paris, 1632), to the familiar incident as to 
Susanna, wl on he puts the following reasoning into the mouth of 
the latter: “ If,” says Susanna, “ I yield to the wishes of these 
old men, thus my honour is lost; if, however, I offer resistance, 
then is my life at stake. I will not, then, consent to this dis¬ 
graceful transaction, but 1 will tolerate it, and say nothing about 
it, in order to retain at the same time both honour ond life.” 
Jacob Tirin, too, agrees entirely with Corneille de la Pierre, 
and says, in his Biblical Commentary (6V»HOTen/ar»M« ad Biblia, 
1668, p. 787): “ 'J'he chaste Susanna was compelled to yield to 
the elders, nevertheless without mental consent, and nothing 
obliged her, to make known her shame by crying out, seeing 
that her good reputation and life of outward integrity were at 
stake.” 

Unanimous, however, as were the Jesuit authors regard* 
ing the immoral principles hitherto adduced, it appeared, on 
the other hand, that on another point, namely, the taking of 
money for prostitution, some difference of opinion prevailed 
amongst them. Thus Father J. Gordon, a Scottish Jesuit, 
writes {General Moral Theology, vol. ii. book v.); “A girl of 
pleasure is justified in receiving payment, only sho must not 
make the price too high. The same holds good in the ease of 
every young maid who pursues her calling secretly. A married 
woman, however, has not the same right to receive payment, 
seeing that the gain from prostitution has not been previously 
stipulated f(>r in the marriage contract.” The celebrated Escobar, 
on the contrary, says : “ Whnt a married woman gains by adul¬ 
tery she may look upon us well earned property, only she must 
allow her Husband to participate in her gains.” Father Tam- 
burini goes still further than this {Confession aisie, from which 
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I allow myself to quote the following passage) : “ How dear can 
a woman sell the pleasure of the enjoyment of her charms ? 
Answer: In order to form a correct judgment one must take 
into consideration the nobility, beauty, and deportment of the 
woman, as a respectable woman is of more value than one who 
opens her door to the first comer. We must distinguish ; it 
depends upon whether the matter concerns a girl of pleasure or a 
respectable woman. A damsel of easy virtue cannot demand more 
from one than she has taken from another. She must have a 
fixed price, and it is a contract between her and her visitor. The 
latter gives the money, and she her favours, exactly as the host 
the wine and the guest the drink-money. But a woman of 
respectability and condition can demand what she pleases, for in 
matters of this kind, which have no fixed price in general, the 
person who sells is mistress of her wares. She has thus the right, 
like an innocent girl, to soil her honour as dearly as she values 
the same, and no one can, on that account, accuse her of usury.” 

So much for the Jesuit teaching concerning the transgression 
of unohastity. Lot us now hoar what these pious Fathers hold 
regarding the crime of theft. Father Pierre Aragon (in his 
Abrege de la somme theolvgique de Saint Thomaft d'Aquin, p. 
865), asks: “ Is it allowable for anyone to steal in consequence 
of the straits in which he finds himself? Answer : Yes, this is 
allowable, let it be either secretly or openly ; but only when a man 
has no other means of meeting his wants. There must also be no 
question of either oppression or robbery, because, according to the 
rights of nature, all things are common property, while everyone 
is obliged to preserve his life.” Father Benedict Stattler takes 
quite the same view, as he expresses himself as follows in his 
OQ\(s\ixa.tedi\ioth AUgemeineKatholisch-chrisllicheSittenlehre, oder 
wahre Gluctselig-keilalehre, am hinreichexidvn Grunden der Gott- 
lichen Offenharung und der Philosophic fur die ohersten Schulen 
der pfalz-hayrischen Lyceen auf hbchsten, Karfiirstlichen Befthl 
verfasst Mixnchen, 1790, in the first volume, p. 427 : “ When a 
needy person, on account of sickness or lack of employment, is not 
in a position to supply his wants by his own work, he has the right 
to abstract from the ricji, by secret or open force, the superfluity of 
thelatter.” Anton doKscobar, also, to whom I have already several 
times alluded, is of the same opinion, only he adds (Theologica 
Moral, Tract v. Exempl. v.. No. 120), that the person robbed must 
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necessarily be a rich man. " Therefore,” it is further stated, 
“ when thou findest a thief who has the intention to rob a needy 
person, thou must restrain him from doing so, and point out to 
him another rich person whom he may plunder instead of the 
needy one." Antoine Paul G-abriel goes stiil more into detail, 
as he fixes the sum which one may steal at one time at three 
francs, and in his Theoloyie Morale U/tiverselle, p. 22ti, he gives 
the following opinion ; “ A man may repeat the theft as often 
and as long as he finds himself in want; also, a person is not at 
all bound to replace what, from time to time, he has taken, even 
when the total may amount to a very large sum." Father 
Longuet teaches nearly the same thing, only in much more 
general terms, when he says (Question IV., p. 2): “Is a man 
so poor and another so well-to-do that tho latter is bound to 
assist tho former? In this case the destitute person may take 
the goods of the other without sinning and without being bound 
to restore them again, only he must do it secretly and not in an 
open way," 

Thus, not only in the ease of the greatest need may a man 
steal, according to Jesuit views, but also when the object is to 
equalise the great contrast between rich and poor, as, indeed, 
men were originally created equal and with equal rights! With¬ 
out this, however, one was justified in “ taking’’ when it was a 
question of paying one’s self, while that the right of secret 
compensation went for something with the sons of Loyola was 
to be understood. 

“When masters," says J. de Cardenas {Crisis Theologica, 
p. 214), “deduct something from the pay of their servants, the 
latter can either appeal to justice, or take the law into their own 
hands and make use of secret coinpeusatioii.” Father Zaver 
Fegeli (De Con/essore, p. 137), teaches the same thing ; ho adds, 
however, “ It is, indeed, allowable to steal, by compensation, 
from one’s master, hut under tho condition that one does not 
allow one’s self to be caught in the act.’’ Also, according to the 
information of Jean de Lugo (De Tncarnaiione, p. 408), a man 
may steal from his debtor, when he has reason to behove that he 
will not bo paid by the same; “ Only,’'^adds Valerius Ileginald, 
“ one must take the exact compensation, and not steal anything 
more than that for which one has a claim." 

In relation, also, to falsehood and perjury, the sons of Loyola 
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had very peculiar views, as they plainly expressed themselvea 
to the effect that lying and false swearing were allowable in all 
cases in which a man's honour, or his property, or his health, 
might he injured if ho spoke the truth, J. de Cardenas says, 
in the hook above referred to: “ It is allowable to take an oath, 
as well in important as in unimportant matters, without having 
the intention of keeping it, as soon ns one has good grounds 
for so acting.’' “ To make use of words of double meaning and 
to falsely deceive the judge, is allowable in certain cases,” as 
Father Castropalos writes (tom. iii. of his work, Tract 14), 
“ when one can only find a worthy excuse in concealing the 
truth. For instance, dissimulation might be necessary, in order 
not to pronounce sentence of death against one's self, where 
instant destruction is in question; thus canst thou deny the 
truth and take refuge in dissimulation in such a case without 
being guilty of the least transgression. It is, indeed, allowable 
in such instances to take an oath of equivocation, as every man 
has a right to preserve his life by any means in his power. . . . 
To this view of mine our most learned theologians agree." 
Castropalos then adds, after some further discussion, “ and for 
this 1 refer to the works of Navarra, Tolet, Suarez, Valencia, 
and Lessius.’^ Sanchez and Bonacinus also teach the same 
thing, and the latter says: “Interrogated as to a crime com¬ 
mitted, it is not at all incumbent on you to confess, as long as 
you can find for your advantage any tolerable excuse. And 
when judicially interrogated, or when a great and important 
injury would accrue to you from a confession of your misdeed, 
you may boldly affirm tliatyou have not committed it; only you 
must so form your words that you may afterwards be able to 
explain them according as you wish. Are you then asked ns 
to your accomplice ? You are not bound to make any declaration 
of the truth, rather you may be silent about the matter, or, still 
better, answer in such words that the true meaning remains con¬ 
cealed.'’ Thus writes the learned Castropalos, and the greatly 
admired Father Filliutius expresses himself in a precisely 
similar way in his great work on theology (vol. x.. Treatise 
‘25, chap. 12). He writes: “One asks whether it is allowable 
at times to take an equivocating oath, a secret mental reserva¬ 
tion being kept concealed. I answer. Yes, only the chief 
thing is that the answer must be so Iramed according to the 
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question, that afterwards another interpretation may be given to 
it, if it bo found nooessary, and difficulty bo not occasioned by 
BO doing ■’ 

The sons of Loyola showed thoinselves not loss tolerant 
regarding otlier tratjsnctions branded ns sinful by moralists at 
largo. 'I'hus, for instance, the Jesuit Tolot expresses himself in 
relation to a small commercial fraud as follows (in his book on 
the Seven Mertal Sim, 1027): “When one cannot sell his 
wine at tlio price he considers it to ho worth, because it is con¬ 
sidered to bo^ too dear, he cun give smaller measure and mix 
with it a small quantity of water, in stich a way, of course, that 
everyone believcB he has the full inciistire, and that the wine is 
pure and unadulterated.” 

In relation to bribery, Father 'I'ahorna says (in his Sketch of 
Practical Theology, which appeared in the year 1736): “It 
is asked whether a judge is bound to repay what a party has 
given to him, in order that he might record a decision in his 
favour, I answer that he must restore what he has received 
if he obtained it in order that ho might pronounce a righteous 
and proper judgment; should he, however, have acquired the 
money or valuables in order to propound an unrighteous sen¬ 
tence, ho can retain tho property, as he has deserved it.” 
Eespecting another kind of bribe, Benedict Stattlcr expresses 
himself in the following words (vol. i, of his Moral Ethicn, 
p. 400): When, on acoount of the selfishness and fac¬ 

tiousness of the higher authorities, there is no way left open to 
our obtaining pTd)lic offices by our own merit and our own 
worth, it is not only allowable, but, indeed, serviceable, from the 
motive of tho love of God and of our neighbour, to obtain by 
presents or flattery tho favour of those who have it in their 
power to bestow these offices." 

The getting rid of an immature child is likewise considered 
to be allowable by the sons of Loyola, at least in certain cases, 
which, however, are of a very flexible character, and Father 
Airaut writes regarding this {Vrojmxition mr le Vinqtiieme Pre- 
cepte du Decalogue, p, 822) : “One iwk.s whether a woman may 
make use of means to obtain abortion. I answer. Yea, if 
quickening 1 as not taken place, and the pregnancy is not dan¬ 
gerous. But even if there has been quickening already, it may 
be efl’eoted as soon as a conviction is arrived at that she must 
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die by the birth. Under all oiroumstanoes, however, a young 
person who has been led astray may do so, as her honour must 
be to her more precious than the life of the child.” 

Assuredly very peculiar morality ! More peculiar still, how¬ 
ever, is the manner in which Father Gobat expresses himself in 
bis CEuvres Morales ftome ii., p. 228), regarding crime com¬ 
mitted during drunkenness, and even in the case of parricide. 
After coming to the moat sophistical and fallacious conclusion 
that a drunkard cannot be made responsible for his actions, he 
concludes as follows: “ A son who has become intoxicated, 
and in this state has killed his father, is not merely no criminal, 
but he may rejoice, indeed, at the circumstances of the murder 
which he has committed, if, that is, a great fortune which he 
inherits is in' question, as large riches belong in every way to 
those things much to be desired, especially when one under¬ 
stands how to make good use of them.” 

Lastly, I may be allowed to say something regarding the 
highly wonderful precept which the Jesuits inculcate in respect 
to the right of self-defence, since neither before nor after them 
was ever a similar theory advanced. The sons of Loyola 
maintain that one is fully entitled to make use of the sharpest 
“ reprisals against anyone by whom one may have been insulted, 
and not merely by means of judicial complaint, but by retaliation, 
and, before everything, by detraction and calumny, to deprive such 
person of his honour and good repute. In regard to the latter 
(detraction of honour and calumny), one may be certain.” says 
Tamburin in his Becalogm (lib. ix. cap. ii. § 2), “ that a 
number of people will soon be found who will swear to the 
calumny, as, naturally, men have much desire for wickedness, 
and thus the person insulting always falls into greater disgrace, 
until at length every one points a finger at him.” HerrmannBusen 
baum expresses himself somewhat more circumspectly (Christian 
Tl^eology, book iii. part vi. chap, i.) when he writes : " In the 
case of anyone unjustifiably making an attack on your honour, 
when you cannot otherwise defend yourself than by impeaching 
the integrity of the person insulting you, it is quite allowable to 
do so. You must however, tell the truth, and not carry the 
thing further than is required for the maintenance of your own 
reputation, while no greater insult must be inflicted on the 
person than has befallen yourself, an exact comparison being 
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mnde between your own worth and tliat of your insulter.” 
Leonard Lessius expresses himself far more freely (lib. ii. De 
Anxt. cap. 2), as he toachus thus: “ Has anyone made an 
attack on your honour, you may then at onoe make use of 
retaliation, and you have thereby nothing else to observe than to 
keep up a comparison as much ns possible." The language of 
Benedict Stattler is, however, tho most severe, and nt the same 
time the most clear, when ho makes use of the following words : 
“ It is still more allowable in this case (namely, when one is 
injured ignominiously) to bring the calumniator to universal 
notice by n disclosure of his secret transgressions or crimes, 
by which means people may change their opinion ns to bis 
injurious imputations. Also to nttrihnto a false crime to tho 
calumniator is allowable for such an object, if this should be 
the only suflicient, indispensable, or oven serviceable moans to 
deprive him of all belief and credit for bis calumniation." 

A practical moral, will the reader say, a moral which bids 
defiance to all divine, civil, and political laws; as what would 
become of order in a State where everyone was allowed to 
be judge in his own affairH and executor of his own sentence— 
when every one, instead of preserving love in his heart, as 
Christ hath ordained, thinks always merely of revenge, and 
requites injustice by still worse deeds ? 

Although this kind of morality must, indeed, be termed as 
partly insane, the sons of Loyola were by no means satisfied 
with the same, but wont considerably further, and affirmed that 
it was allowable to take tho life of tho oaluraniator in tho event 
of its not being possible to save one’s honour in any other way. 
Thus Father Airaut, already previously referred to, says; “In 
order to out short calumny most quickly, one may cause tho 
death of the calumniator, but as secretly as possible to avoid 
observation." The Jesuit Herreau, too, dictated the following 
principle to his pupils at tho college in Faris in the year 1641 : 
“ If anyoni), by a false accusation, should calumniate me 
to a prince, judge, or other man of honour, and I can 
maintain my good name in no other way than by assassinating 
him secretly, I should bo justified in doing so. Moreover, 1 
should bo also justified had tho crime of which I was accused 
been actually committed by me, though concealed under the veil 
f secrecy in such a wav that it would not be easy to discovst 
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it through a judicial investigution.*" Escohar, likewise, in h*j8 
Moral Theology, published in the year 1658, teaches the like 
thereto: “ That it is absolutely allowable to kill a man when¬ 
ever the general welfare or proper security demands it ’’; and 
Hermann Busenbaum elucidates this doctrine still further; 

“ that, in order to defend his life, preserve his limbs entire, or 
save his honour, a son may even murder his father, a monk his 
abbot, and a subject his prince." Father Francis Lamy enters 
more into specialities when he says, in vol. v. of his work 
(Disp. 36, Num. 148) : “ It cannot be denied that eoolesiastios 
and members of monkish Orders are compelled on this account 
to maintain their honour and consideration, which are inseparable 
from their virtuous life ns well as their scientific culture. Those 
cause them to bo respected in the eyes of the laity, and if, 
then, one of them loses the same, he can neither be any longer 
useful nor deliver spiritual counsel. On that account, is it not 
an established truth that ecclesiastics must save their honour 
and consideration at any price, even at that of the life of 
the persons insulting them ? Yes, they are indeed forced to 
remove their calumniator, when by this means alone they can 
make themselves secure; and this is especially the case 
when the loss of their honour would tend to the disgrace of the 
whole Order.” Father Henriques teaches exactly the same 
doctrine in his Suinma Theologim Moralist (Venet. 1600), only 
in more precise words. If an ecclesiastic,” it is said therein, 
“ caught in adultery by the husband of a woman with whom he has 
a love affair, kills the man in order to defend his own life and 
honour,' he is not only quite justified in doing so, hut he is, 
on that account, not incapacitated from continuing the exercise 
of his ecclesiastical functions." The precepts laid down by 
the famous Sanchez are oven still more stringent, as he coolly 
asserts that it is allowable to murder everyone who advances an 
unjust accusation or bears false evidence against us, as soon ns 
we are assured that a great injury will thereby be occasioned to 
us. Such acts cannot bo properly designated as murders, but 
merely allowable defences ; nevertheless, before perpetrating the 
deed, one must have a certain conviction as to the offence 
of the enemy.” But Benedict Stattlcr, so frequently before 
quoted, expresses himself most clearly of all when he intimates 
«loiiows (vol. i. of his Moral Philosophy, p. 337): "A real 
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injury, bringinff disgrace on one, as, for instance, a horsewhip¬ 
ping nr blow on the fiioo, may be rctiiliated by tfio murder of 
the insulter, if it cannot be remedied in any other manner; still 
Christian love counsels forbearance from this mode of defence, as 
long as such conduct does not occasion n heavy misfortune to 
us and to others connected with us. Other grievous oflences, 
especially caliminiations, need not certainly bo obviated in 
general by the murder of the offender, but it is very allowable 
in the following eases :—1. When there appears to be a certainty 
of the false calumniator finding credence among men. 2. If he 
cuts off from us thereby all means of saving our honour, 3. If 
we can remove, by the murder of the enemy, the danger of out 
suffering shame.” 

Such and similar doctrines did the sons of Loyola advance in 
their works on moral theology ; and now, 0 reader, ask thyself, 
has not mankind just reason to be mortally alarmed on this 
account? Yes, indeed, it cannot bo filled with any comn?on 
horror when it considers that the youth of Europe, which fo? 
the most part was entrusted to the Jesuits for instruction, should 
have been indoctrinated with snob horrible principles ? More¬ 
over, is it not clearly apparent in praotico what frightful conse¬ 
quences such a Jesuitical system of doctrine brings in its train ? 
Did not, for instance, Parson Iliembaiier adduce Stattler'i 
C'hrintian Moral Philosophy as his justification when ho mur¬ 
dered Anna !<'ichstiitter in cold blood because she threatened to 
make ocrUiin revelations about liiin ? And are there not many 
such KietnhnU'.'rs, no doubt, in secret, who declare that murder 
is allowable when one's honour and good repute are in danger, 
only with this difference, that they know better how to keep 
their murders veiled and concealed? A horrible thought for 
every father, if he reflects on the welfare of his son committed 
to the care of the Jesuits; must it not indeed, cause him to 
shudder? 

But not merely on this account did a general erv of dis¬ 
pleasure arise against; committing tne youth of Germany into 
the hands of the sons of Loyola, but also by reason of its 
having been discovered, on more accurate investigation, how 
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In this respect the celebrated historian Spittler, who hit the 
nnil on the head with fewest words, says; 

“’J’hey sought to appropriate to themselves all the education 
of the people and the students, and for a certain time they 
succeeded in this; but they taught the sciences with the 
abstraction of the noblest portions therefrom, that is to say, 
of all that might enlighten the understanding, and raise and 
ennoble the sentiments ol the heart—all that might have the 
effect in any way of laying bare the objects of the Papacy and 
of Jesuitism, They did not, indeed, promote anything like good 
taste by their instructions, and Jesuit Latin has everywhere 
become proverbial." 

Tn fact, the scholars in their gymnasiums were plagued during 
nine years or more with grammatical rules, without ever ob¬ 
taining any fundamental knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and with the spirit of the authors in those languages 
they never became acquainted, as the sons of Loyola thoroughly 
emasculated the works before giving them to their pupils to 
read. Ou the other hand, the latter were brought up to have 
n great readiness and dexterity in speaking the Latin language, 
seeing that it was, in the 17th and IBtb centuries, the general 
tongue of diplomatists and ministers. Moreover, they exercised 
the young at an early age in the art of disputation and public 
speaking, in order that they might in later years be able to 
excel as sophistical debaters, and thereby never be discomfited 
in this respect. 

This art, which was also called dialectics, gave them a sem¬ 
blance of knowledge and culture which blinded the multitude ; 
and what more could be desired when this result could be 
accomplished ? As for the acquirement of a knowledge of other 
languages than Latin and Greek, hut little or nothing at all was 
effected in the whole of their colleges, and even the vernacular 
of the country was totally neglected. Indeed, the native language 
of the country was, up to the beginning of the 18th century, 
completely excluded from the subjects taught, and in Germany 
many Portuguese were employed as teachers and professors in 
their institutions, while in Portugal Italian, in Spain German, 
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should be taken into account; but the instruction imparted 
still loniaintd but misorahlo, and in the German Jesuit schools, 
for inatfinco according to a report of tlic Bavarian Government 
in the year ITVO, which entered very fully into the matter in 
question, the German pupils forgot their German much more 
than they learned it. And wliy not ? Jesuit pupils were not 
intended to be brought up ns good citizens of the State 
in which they were born, or as excellent and independent 
members oi the nation to which they owed allegiance, but 
rather as merely friends of the Order of Jesus, whose welfare 
alone llioy 1 ad to further comjilctcly and entirely without regard 
to nationalily. They should Jionccforth, if they formally entered 
into the Order, have no other interest whatever than that of the 
Society. IJ they did not join the fraternity, however, but on 
the completion of their oduontion enrolled themselves in the 
service of the State, or found some other occupation, they had 
hecome so devoid of any national or patriotic feeling, that the 
weal of the (ilrder lay more at their heart tfian that of the State 
to which they belonged. Equally indifferent and feelingless 
wore they to become towards their own family, their relatives, 
and their home, and another love was instilled into them— 
that for the Society of Jesus, which was to bo considered by 
them now us the sole protector of the welfare of mankind. 

Such was the end and oJ'ect of Jesuit teaching, and in this, 
to a great extent, they were sncoessful, that is, in the art of 
estranging tfie youth from their paternal home and love of 
country, of detaching their minds from the direction to which 
they should have been naturally inclined, and of inoculating 
them with iidherencc to their spiritual Father and their Bomish 
fatherland; so that, on this account, they never quitted the 
schools of tlm sons of Loyola as good, obedient sons, never as 
truly devoted litizens upon whom tlm oountry and its ruler 
could depend. 

Sucli was th(! view which, on more minute examination of 
the subject, came to bo entertained of the Jesuitical instruction 
of yontli ; and, I would ask, was not tho universal cry of 
indignation which now began to be rai.sed, at least among the 
cultivated, against the pious Fathers, completely justified ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

INCEEASING ENLIGHTENMENT, AND THE STORM WHICH 
AROSE OUT OF THEIR OWN MIDST. 

A THIRD epoch now set in, contributing to display the sons of 
Loyola in their nakedness, showing, that is, what they really were, 
and I designate this as the period of increasing enlightenment 
in ooniiection with the storm which broke over the Jesuits out of 
their own midst. 

Much evil had been broviglit about in France, Germany, 
and Spain, and, indeed, the whole of Europe, by the rule of 
King Louis XIV.; but, on the other hand, an immeasurable 
advantage to mankind was also occasioned thereby, namely, 
this, that it raised up writers, who not only opposed the ten¬ 
dency to superstition and darkness, by the light of their genius, 
which persistently revealed the errors of the time, but also wrote 
in such a way that, and in a language by wliich, the great masses 
of the public might be enabled to devour these works. Hitherto 
Latin had been the sole language of the learned, all literary dis¬ 
cussions between men of science having been entirely carried on 
in that language. Although, in this way, much had been done 
after the invention of the art of printing, in regard to re-awaken¬ 
ing spiritual liberty, it did not penetrate to the common people, 
because they were ignorant of the Latin language. If any result 
was to be obtained, it was necessary to siruuk to the populace in 
a language with which they were familiar, and also, at tlie same 
time, in suuh a manner as would impart some interest and plea- 
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sure. What benefit could the great ranasos derive from learned 
trash? The indolent allowed it to remain unnoticed, or sleepily 
yawned over it. 

The most prolound spiritual darkness, tlien, reigned in Europe, 
even after the I'e-awakening of the sciences there, and even 
after the grand working of the lieformation, weighing down the 
nations like a fearful incubus, and no ray of sunlight showed 
itself which could penetrate this eternal darkness, except here 
and there, during the I7th century. The sons of Loyola, 
who mostly contributed to the maintenance of this profound 
darkness, internally rejoiced, and hoped that daylight might 
never show itself. Their wish, however, was in vain, for even 
when they had attained their highest degree of power, there 
sprang into life throughout Franco, »» consequence of the great 
religious and political feuds which, under Louis XIV., shook 
the world, ijuite ,a new literature, of which no one before had 
any conception, and which was destined entirely to shake the 
faith of the peo|)le ns to the sanctity of the Society of Jesus. 
I allude to the dramatic poetry which at that time emancipated 
itself from eiassical antic^uity, and began, at least in comedy, to 
place itself on its own proper footing. 

He who had tlie merit of introducing this new kind of litera¬ 
ture was Joan Baptiste Poquelin, called de Moliiire, and from 
him, the master pattern and typo of all existing writers of 
comedy, the sons of Loyola received a shook which injured them 
more in the eyes of the masses than all the attacks of their 
most learncii ojiponents. Molibre, attached by inclination to 
the theatre from his early youth, in 1042, at the age of two-and- 
twenty, joined a troop of play-nclurs who, at that time, gave 
representations in the suburbs of Paris, and then, during sixteen 
long years, ran through with them tlie provinces of France, 
erecting the temple of Thalia, now in this town, now in that, 
for a couple of months or more. There was a want, however, 
of suitable pieces for this troop, as the public had no groat 
inclination for the usual highly-tragical classical tragedies of 
those days, and one of this description, La Thebiade, written 
by himself, did not please any better in tjie least. There then 
occurred to him the happy thought of writing comedy instead of 
tragedy, and hit. very first attempt, the Etourdi, which appeared 
in the year 1(558, at once took with the masses. 
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lie treated therein Bubjects from life, and the people were 
com])olled to laugh whether they would or not. One comedy 
now followed after auotlier, in each of them some defective 
condition of the day being exposed to the ridicule of the 
public, at one time some peculiar disposition, at another some 
arrogance of this or that class of the people. Was there any 
wond(!r, then, that the name of Mcdiere should soon resound 
throughout the whole of France ? Was it to be marvelled at 
that he transferred himself, with his troop, to Faris, after the 
year 165M, and there likewise gained immense applause ? Was 
it cause for astoniBhment that the art-loving liouis XIV., who 
at that time was gushing over with the love of pleasure, took 
him and his eompnny into his special service, under the title of 
the “ royal troop," in order to make the brilliant Court festivi¬ 
ties still more glorious ? Moliere was now, lor the first time, in 
his right place; henceiorth, the classics, that is, Plautus and 
Terence, were thrown completely overboard by him, in order 
to bring ou the stage the sayings and doings of actual present 
life, and to put in the pillory vice and folly wherever he found 
them. 

There appeared now, one after another, I'Ecole den Feinmeg, 
I'Ecole den Hotnmes, Le Minnnthrope, along with other pieces; 
and as the great King highly applauded the same with his 
own hands, the author of these was armed against all per¬ 
secution, although, indeed, many persons of high standing and 
position who had met with castigation irom him entertained 
very great hatred against him. He hud not, however, as yet 
ventured to touch upon the hypocritical devotion of the sons 
of Loyola, who in those days liad acquired greatly increasing 
power in France, and it thus seemed madness to set them at 
defiance. But his genius carried him away, and in the year 
1CC4 there appeared his TarliiJje, the most biting of all satires 
which had over been made upon the black cohort. It was, 
indeed, incomparably daring to wish to hold up the Jesuits to 
the laughter of the world, and Molifere, consequently, soon 
experienced what it was to enter the battle-field against such an 
army of warriors. The^piou.s Fathers, as soon as they got certain 
information ot the existence ol the piece, contrived to get it 
prohibited by their maebinatious, and it remained forbidden, 
in spite of all the efforts of the poet, during five years. 
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length, King Lonia gave ear to the representations of MoliSre, that 
hia Tari>‘ife was not directed against the Society of Joaus as a 
body, but merely ridiculed the hypocritical and pharisaical among 
them; rather, perhaps, the monarch could no longei' restrain 
his cariosity to witness the performance of the Turtnffe, and 
peremptorily ordered that it should be allowed to be brought 
on the stage. 

What ft grand result, however, crowned its production ! The 
half of Paris, and, afterwards, the whole of France, clapped their 
hands in applauding until they were sore, and nil people of cultiva¬ 
tion went almost beyond themselves with delight and enthusiasm 
in admiration of this inimitable work. The piece was required 
to be repeated dozens of times, and it was represented in all the 
theatres of the provinces, being even taken up abroad and trans¬ 
lated into almost all the living languages of Europe. The 
Jesuits were pointed at with scorn whenever they ventured to 
make themselves at all conspicuous, and, moreover, the work¬ 
people in the towns, those, therefore, who constituted the middle 
class, wore also infected with the spirit of enlightenment. But 
what of the sons of Loyola ? They revenged themselves by con¬ 
demning from the pulpits of their churches the divine poet, 
although still living, to eternal hell fire, and, when he died in 
February 1673, they worked upon the Archbishop of Paris in 
order that he should deny an honourable burial to his remains. 
King Louis, however, who had known how to esteem his favourite 
during his li.otime, once again interfered, and, by his order, 
Molidre obtained a resting-place in the churchyard of St. 
Joseph. True, it was but a very quiet, modest place, but 
honourable, nevertheless, and inaccessible to the revenge of 
the Jesuits; be thus fared better than thousands of others 
who had drawn down upon themselves the wrath of the sons 
of Loyola. 

After Molifere, many now strove to follow in his footsteps, 
working in his spirit, manner and mode of speech ; the ice was 
now broken, and the wheel of progress could not again be rolled 
backwards. 1 may be excused for refraining from mentioning 
the names of these men—the reader may make himself acquainted 
with them in the history of literature—and I simply affirm that 
enlightenment, in a few decades, made most gigantic progress, 
especially among the town populations of France, since the 
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first production of the Tarlujfe. ft would be, however, a 
groat aiu not to make at least one single exception in 
favour of that author who contributed at least as much 
to the overthrow of Jesuitism as the whole hundred years 
of Jansenist strife; I allude to the author, t'ramjois Marie 
Arouet de Voltaire. Born in the year 1604, he obtained his 
first education in the Jesuit College of “Louis le Grand”; 
after which he devoted himself to the study of law, only, 
however, for a short time, as he was unable to acquire any taste 
for the same; finally, at the age of twenty, encouraged by 
literary men who were impressed by his marvellous mental en¬ 
dowments, he ventured upon the field of poetry, and as the 
tragedy of Oedipc, with which ho made a commencement, met 
with great applause, ho now firmly resolved to devote his time en¬ 
tirely to literary pursuits. He kept loyally to this purpose, and 
during the whole of his long life—he died in 1778—one work 
after another saw the light, as the flight of his imagination never 
flagged, the energy of his activity never halted. Still it was not 
only with poetry that he occupied himself, nor merely poems, 
tragedy, and comedy, which he edited in abundance; he laboured 
much more extensively in the field of history, as well as in 
discussing the questions of the day, and his writings exercised 
such an enormous power over men’s minds, that he became the 
ruling spirit of bis nation on all religious, political, and social 
questions. Yet it was more by the thunderbolts wUioh he 
launched forth against fanaticism, superstition, and hypocrisy, 
that he raised himself to be the chief representative of all hVeuch 
philosophers, and he was, indeed, looked upon as the prime mover 
of the entire mental tendency of Europe. Was such a man, 
however, only intended to write simply and solely for those 
of high position and cultivation? No; he uoinposed for the 
whole of the world who could read, while kings and their 
ministers could not do otherwise than devote attention to his 
works; still more was ho the favourite author of the female 
world. And, as to the bourgeoise, they actually devoured him, 
and whoever had not read the Henriude, the Pueelle, the Zadiff, 
or the Candida, was looked upon as a complete barbarian. 
There was one class of people, however, who read him, indeed, 
but with fury, and who would gladly have poisoned him for every 
word he had written ; there was one set of individuals of this 
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description, but tiiey constituted a very widely distributed and, 
hitlierto, nliiiost all-powerful body. 1 allude to the ordained 
clergy, among whom, again, the black cohort of Jesuits ranged 
themselves in the foremost rank. They hated him most mortally, 
and rightfully so, seeing that he also detested them, and, 
indeed, if possible, still more bitterly than they disliked him, 
and persecuted them with his wit, his satire, his contumely 
and contempt, in such a keen cutting way, and with such 
immense results, that he thereby brought about a complete 
revolution in the mental tendency of a very large number of the 
living community of the time. It may bo that in our days a 
good many object to his writings, especially his historical, philo¬ 
sophical, and critical works; it may be that he may be accused, 
with more or loss reason, of want of solidity, and, on the other 
hand, with supertluity of frivedity: in spite of all this, he still 
stands forth as the man the most highly endowed mentally of 
his age; none ^ho less he was the rock upon which was 
shattered the authority of the hitherto adored Church in re¬ 
ligious matters, as well as, to some extent, political and social 
questions. 

I trust, with this little that I have said about Molifere and 
Voltaire, to have suttioieutly demonstrated liow immensely the 
increasing enlightenment, resulting therefrom, contributed in 
displaying the sons of Ijoyola in their true liglit, in beautiful 
contrast to that in which they liad liilherto represented them¬ 
selves. Not the less did it also conduce to the oiroumslnuco 
that now some individual members of the Society itself, whether 
with closed or open vizard, dared to come forward with certain 
revelations, by which the Society of Jesus was stripped of tho 
garment of sanctity in which it had hitherto been clothed, as 
well, also, of most of its hitherto usurped privileges. Some few 
individuals, indeed, had tho boldness to burst the bonds which 
had hitherh' restrained them, and, ensmiug their .safety by taking 
flight to Protestant lands, initiated the astonished world into the 
hidden secrets of the Society. When I say “ some few indi 
viduals,” I beg that I may not be misunderstood. I am fully 
aware, and it is otherwise suflieiently well known, that the 
number of those who, in the course of time, retired from tho 
Jesuit Order and returned again to the world, could not be 
called a few; hut such were either lay brethren, or intended 
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novices, coadjutors, and scholastics. In other words, they ware 
merely such as were called, and, indeed, actually belonged to 
the Society of Jesus, but had not in any way taken upon them¬ 
selves the fourth vow and become enrolled among the professed 
members. They also by no means possessed a complete know¬ 
ledge of the nature of Jesuitism ; they were not cognizant of its 
most intimate orgauisation, with which only the adepts were 
entrusted, and consequently could not let out many of the secrets. 
Accordingly they are not comprehended among the “ few indivi¬ 
duals," and even less do these latter include those who, on account 
of being useless, or from some cause or other, had been expelled 
out of the Society, just as unsound limbs must be amputated; it 
was known that such could do no injury to the Society. The 
“ few individuals,” of whom I spoke, belonged, on the other hand, 
to the professed rank ; they formed part of the most advanced 
amongst the consecrated members of the Society; they were ot 
the number of those who were put in the foremost rank, and 
who, in consequence of long trial, had established a right to bo 
promoted ; of those who, being animated by true Jesuitical 
sentiments, had been considered ns worthy of taking upon them¬ 
selves the fourth vow. Of such as those very, very few 
quitted the Order, and this lay in the nature of things—so 
much so, indeed, that it was to be wondered at that such a 
case should ever occur. It did, however, occur, and, indeed, 
more than once, as 1 shall now, by examples, show. 

In the year 104H there appeared a pulpit orator in the Protes¬ 
tant Church of J.eyden in Holland, who vehemently thundered 
against the sons of Loyola, and at the same time a little book, m 
the French language, came out, having for its title The Jesuite 
on the Scaffold, owing to the High Crimes perpetrated by them 
in the Province oj Guyenne. The pulpit orator and author ol 
the book were one and the same person, namely, Peter Jarrige, 
formerly a Jesuit, and a professed one of the four vows, who had 
done servieo for some considerable time as teacher, preacher, and 
Confessor, and also as Rector of the College in Bordeaux, as well 
as m other towns of the province of Guyenne, where the Society of 
Jesus possessed a College, Born in the year 1605, and fulling 
very early into the hands of the Jesuits, he was brought up by 
them, and, on account of his superior talents, seduced into 
joining the Order ; ha advanced then quickly from grade to 
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grade, and vas very soon considered worthy to he received among 
the number of those initiated into the fourth vow. In spite of 
all this Jesuitical education, the better leeliiigs of Ids heart were 
still not extingidsliocl, and, when he was advanced to be among 
the professed, ho now became acquainted with the frightful 
wickedness of the Order of Josns—u wickedness which must have 
appeared to him in a still more glaring light, seeing that, at the 
same time, he became intimate with the writings of the Reformers, 
and their plain Bible faith. The resolution was now matured in 
him to ([nit a society, the leaders of wliicli united in themselves 
the attributes of the tiger, the wolf, and tho fox, and to league 
himself with Protestantism. He caused himsell, therefore, on 
some plausible pretext or other, to be transferred to his paternal 
town of La Rochelle, whore, on the 25th December 1647, he 
secretly lay Ids new confession of faith before the Galvinistic Con- 
sistorium, and tfien liastily took flight to Holland, under the 
protection of the Calvinists, in order to escape from the cellars 
in which the Society of Jesus was accustomed to smother tho 
cry of its disobedient and unfaithful sons. His flight caused 
a great sensation, and still more so his hook The Jesuits on 
the Scaphld, In the twelve chapters of this work he treats of 
tho whole of the doings and sayings of the sons of Loyola, 
exactly as they have boon brought to tho acquaintance of the 
reader in tho Third, Pourth, and Pifth Books of this work, 
establishes by ])roofs everything that he alleges against them, 
and, although most limited as to what he had seen, hoard, or 
experienced concerning them (and, nota bene, I repent that he 
had never been out of tho province of Guyenno, and thus could 
scarcely become acquainted with the hundredth part of the 
Jesuit territory), he so completely removes from them the 
comedy-mask of sanctity, that they are presented to the eyes 
of the world as thoroughly exposed miscreants. No wonder, 
then, that the world should have been overtaken with aston¬ 
ishment at these disclosures; no wonder, also, that the sons 
of Loyola should have been seized with the greatest rage. 
Such a thing had never been witnessed since the world had 
existed—a Jesuit to become the betrayer of his fellow Jesuits, 
one of the iaitiated of the Society to put the whole of the Society 
in the pillory, and drag it before the high court of iudicature 
of Europe! Verily, poor Jurrige would have been torn to 
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pieces if his fornier associates had been able to get him fo^ a 
moment into their clutches; as it was, however, they had to be 
contented with his elligy, which they burnt in the court of their 
oollogo at La iloohcllo. They were not, indeed, satisfied with 
this merely, but ono of them named Jacob Beaulbs was at 
once appointed to controvert the work of J arrigo. He, therefore, 
set about the matter immediately, and his book made its 
appearance in a few weeks, hut what was the nature of its 
contents? From beginning to end it was merely a torrent of 
insulting abuse. 

“ Father Jarrige,” he writes, “is a contemptible scoundrel, a 
shameful calumniator, liar, and renegade, who merits no belief. 
He has himself committed all the crimes of which he charges 
his fellow brethren, and if he had not deserted from the Order 
he would have been expelled from it in disgrace. Moreover, 
the spirit of revenge predominates throughout ^ his book, as he 
was furious at not being promoted to a superior preferment— 
to a preferment which, by his vulgarity and almost brutal 
stupidity, ho possessed no capability of filling.” 

In this fashion Beaufes refuted his former associate, and the reply 
to this was therefore easy. “ Had I,” rejoined Jarrige, “ been 
such a reprobate as Beaules affirms, why, then, did the Society 
of Jesus tolerate mo among them during five-and-twenty years ? 
Wliy did they make me a professed member of the four vows, and 
entrusted me with offices of preaching and teaching ? Besides, 
there is no question as to my person, but as to the crimes of 
which I have made a report, to the facts of which I was the eye 
and ear witness. Why has he not, then, refuted these ? " 

This rejoinder of Jarrige's naturally produced another pam¬ 
phlet of Father Beaufes' in reply, and as other Fathers now 
came to his assistance, the Dutch Reformers, as friends of 
Jarrige, did not on their part remain silent. The battle thus 
became more and more extended, and it caused much enjoyment 
to the scandal-loving world, when all at once an order emanated 
from the General in Rome, which proscribed quite a dilferent 
mode of proceeding. “ It was not by heaping insults on Jarrige 
that the Society of Je«us could be washed clean,” wrote the 
General, “ but this was only possil)lo by winning the ex-.Jesuit 
back again into the Order, and obliging him tlien to make a 
nublic recantation.” 
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The sons of Loyola consequently flosistod from all further con¬ 
troversy, just us if their mouths had been frozen up, and, on the 
other hand. Father Ponth6lier, a .Te,8uit distinguished by his 
adroitness and worldly wisdom, accompanied by others placed 
at his disposal by tho College, betook himself in all secrecy, 
well disguised, to Leyden, where Jarrige still remained. There 
the two mot. Thus much has been ascertained, and equally 
correct is it that they had long interviews together; but from 
this point reports differ, or rather, there are two varying state¬ 
ments, which give a completely opposite account of what hecamo 
of Jarrige afterwards. The one, namely, that of the Jesuits, 
represented Tuainly by tho partial historian F.tienno Bnluze, 
acquaints tho world tliat Ponlhdlicr’s cloquejico had such a 
powerful oflbct on the apostate Father that ho testified deep 
repentance, and came to the resolution of giving full satisfaction 
to the gravoly-iTisulted Society. He thereupon instantly took 
his departure, along with his converter, to Antwerp, where the 
sons of Loyola possessed a colbsgc, and thence addressed him¬ 
self to tho General, Francis Piccoloraini at Rome, in order to 
obtain permission to return into the Order free of punishment. 
'f.’he General had, indeed, actually promised, in answer to this 
petition, a writf.en general pardon, to which was conjoined a 
letter of security from the Pope; and upon this Jarrige was so 
much affected that he immediately handed over to be printed a 
recantation of the calumnies bo bad advanced against the sons of 
Loyola. After ‘he completion of thi.s propitiatory transaction, 
however, he was transferred from Antwt^rp into the profess-bonsc 
at Tiille in France, and lived there up to the year 1070, higlily 
esteemed and lu nourod by all his hrctliron and follows. Thus 
it is related by the Jesuits, and, ns a proof of the trulb of their 
statement, they refer to Jarrige’s recantation, which, in fact, was 
actually in existence, and was issued from the house of the 
Jesuits in Antuerp in the year 10.51. But other people—and 
this is tho second statement of which 1 have above spoken— 
affirm that flie said recantation was a pure falirication of tho sons 
of Loyola, seeing that they had not anything whatever to do 
with Jarrige, and conid not have had anytliing to do with him, 
since he was no longer alive in the year 1051, He had, 
indeed, suddenly disappeared from Imydon, shortly after the 
advent of Ponilidlier there, hut hud never afterwards been seen 
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by anyone soever. Nor did all researches, officially instituted, 
with the view of clearing up the matter, have the least result, 
as Ponth6lier also vanished at the same time as his associate, 
and did not leave behind the least trace of what had become 
of him. Without a doubt, hero, also, there is some crime m 
question, namely, either the ein of murder, or that of forcible 
abduction, and if it was the latter, the probability is that Jarrige 
had been ironed by Ponthelier and his associates, and carried off 
bound in the night-time, in order to be allowed to rot in some 
Jesuit prison. So do the non-Jesuits affirm, and almost the 
whole enlightened world also go with them as to this. What 
opinion, then, the reader will be inclined to take, I leave himself 
to determine. 

A still more extraordinary sensation than that caused by 
The Jemits on the Seajfold, was occasioned by a work which 
appeared about the same time, which had for its title Lucii 
Cornelii Europcei Monarchia Holipnorum (The Monarchy of 
Solipsen described by Lucius Cornelius Europeeus), and, as 
may be at once recognised, this was nothing else than a complete 
(!xj)os$ of the true nature of the Jesuit Order, as by the word 
“ Solipsen," which means " people who wish to govern enlirely," 
is simply and solely to be understood the sons of Loyola. The 
author of this very remarkable book commenoes the same by 
describing to us in glowing words the extraordinary magnitude, 
extension, and boundless power possessed by the ruler of the 
monarchy of Solipsen. “ So boundless,” says he, “ is this 
power that whatever the monarch orders to be done, let his 
commands, indeed, be even contrary to roiisou, justice, and 
morality, and opposed to all divine and human laws, they must bo 
blindly obeyed by his subjects williout the least consideration.” 
Thereupon the author conducts us into the capital of the 
monarchy of Solipsen, that is, into Rome, showing us the many 
beautiful houses, like palaces, whitdi belong to the Solipsen, 
making us at once acquainted with the truly royal splendour in 
which the ruler of tho monarchy, the despotic Avidius Oluvius, 
as he calls him (meaning the Gemual of tlio Order, Claudius 
Aquaviva), is aoeustomed to live. “ He, the proud man who 
imitates the rest of the Sovereigns of west and east, allows no cue 
to approach him, not even his ministers, without humbly kiss¬ 
ing his hand." From tho palaces wo are then conducted into 
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me colleges ot' tlie SoHpsen, and in this direction the author of 
me Moiiarclii/ teaches as that tho said educational institutions 
are proclaimed by the Solipscu to be the first and most perfect 
in the world. One must not, however, allow oneself to be 
aeceived by external appearances, upon which all depends, but 
look thoroughly into the matter, and then one will certainly 
discover thaii the pupils arc brought to obtain great proficiency 
neither in languages, philosophy, nor theology. And it is equally 
bad, he goes on to say, as regards the appointment to the higher 
ofiRoes in the state of Holipson, as tho very worst members are 
advanced to the most important situations. Also, tho whole 
government con.sists in a system of the most perfect espionage, 
and he states that the number of informers is something truly 
enormous. Whoever distinguishes himself conspicuously in this 
department may assuredly reckon on advancement, even when 
he may have been guilty of theft, robbery, or any other kind of 
crime. In the kingdom of Solipscu, tliore reigns an entirely 
diflerent description of moral law from what obtains among the 
rest of mankind, some things being more or less looked upon 
as virtuous winch are scouted to the uttermost according to 
Christian doctrine. In short, tho author of the MunarcUy of 
the Solipsen draws such a true and complete picture of tho 
Society of Jesus, and gives the reader so deep an insight into 
the secrets of the Order, that, when the book first made its 
appearance, everyone was on the qui vive as to whom the author 
of the same might bo. This much seems certain, that the name 
Lucius Cornelius Europeeus was entirely fictitious, and not 
the less unquestionable was it that tho writer must be a veritable 
Jesuit, as only a true member of tho Order, and one, indeed, of 
superior position, could have produced the book, as a subordinate 
brother could have no knowledge of sucli I'acts as this work 
lays before the public with such extraordinary miiiutcnoss, Tlio 
Society of Jesus must, then, necessarily liave a traitor in their 
midst; but the question was, who could this black sheep be ? 

With angry eagerness tlie sons of Loyola sought after him, 
and the first upon whom suspicion fell was Melcliiur Inhliol'er, 
Professor of the Gorman College in Rome. Fortunately for him, 
however, he was able to clear bimself, anfl thus escaped from tho 
frightful punishment which had already been prepared for him. 
Later on, from certain indications, it was concluded that Father 
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Tillius Clement Hcotti, a Venetian Jesuit, had perpetrated the 
foul deed, and the circumstance that the book first saw the light 
in the year 1045, in a Venetian printing office, appeared to give 
confirmation to this view; hut no one could discover this for 
certain, because Scotti, at the time that suspicion fell upon him, 
was already dead, and the printer could by no means be induced 
to make a positive declaration about the matter. Be this, how¬ 
ever, as it may, this much is certain, that the little work caused 
the greatest sensation, and, on that account, it was not only 
thereafter frequently reprinted, but was also translated into 
almost every European language. Tt displayed the Jesuits in 
their true character, and, on that account, everyone had an 
interest in reading it. It was only a pity that its language could 
not be properly understood by the common people, and, there¬ 
fore, that its efficacy was almost simply and solely restricted to 
the intellectual and learned. 

In such and similar ways did the cloud, in which the sons of 
Loyola shrouded their society, by degrees disappear; and the 
best proof of how the pernioiousness of the Order had been 
recognised by enlightened minds in the middle of the 18th 
century, lies in the appearance at Naples, at that time, of 
the little work Mofiita ad Principes. In this “ advice to 
princes,” rulers wore admonished to abolish the whole of the 
monkish Orders, and, above all of them, the Society of Jesus; 
and generally to break off with Rome, to separate Church from 
State, and to deprive religion, or, as may be better said. Priest¬ 
craft, of the influence which it had hitherto maintained over 
politics and governments. 
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^niii iii'^Ni'-voi.KNCE 01'’ 'nn-: ji'isurrs; 
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OR, 


THE TEIIIVIHSION TO MOIIDEH AND ASSASSINAl'E 



MOTTO: 

Hieher, ihr Herron und Obrigkeil, 

Hicher beruft euoh die Wahrheit, 

Und Btollt ouoh an dea Tagea Glani 
Den Joaiiitiaoh Mummonsohanz: 

Ihr Glelsaiiorei und Heuohelei, 

Ibr gottloa FucliBSchwanzorel, 

Uir Faratenmord und Tyrann«(i, 

AH' ihror Laster Toutelei. 

Konig Heiurioli aai dar Welt 
Allhior zum Spiegel vorgoatellt. 

Waa diesQ Sokt mit ihm geapielt, 
lot gloiolifalla auch auf ouoh gezieit. 

Drum glaubt es nuf und aeht euoh 
Dio G’fahr euoh ruhet von der ThUr. 
Kein Trou nooh Glauben zu der Frui» 

Bei dieson Jeauiten ist. 
pie Jugoud aie reitzon fort mjd fort 
Zu der Kiiniga und Fursten blut’gem M'ord 
Air Marter aie verachten thun, 

Air Poin haltona vor Spott und Hohd 
Meinen, daaa in dea Himmelsthron 
Iliii’ wird gegoben grosser Lohn, 

Wenn sie oinon Fiirstenraord vollond’ti 

• ♦ * * *V 


Also die Jugend wird verblend’t 
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CHAPTER I. 

JESttlT attempts in GERMANY. 

In the* Third, Fduith, and Fifth Books 1 have endeavouied to show 
how it happened, as must necessarily have been the case, that 
almost the whole Catholic world, priests as well as laity, were 
imbued wiUi a teeling of disgust against the sons of Loyola, and 
in consequence of this would have been greatly pleased at 
their expulsion from tho whole of Europe; but the fulfilment 
of this wish ap])eared to bo impossible, as the Fathers mentioned 
dominated not only over Home and the Pope but also over all 
the ruling Catholic princes. But behold, ns regards this sway 
over the European Courts, a peculiar turn took place, which 
BagacioUB ])eople had long foreseen, but which the Jesuits, with 
their many years’ experience, had hoped would never arrive. 
Things had come to such a pass, that the rulers of the different 
European Courts became as convinced as of their own existence 
that their lives were endangered by the Society of Jesus, and 
there remained nothing else, if they were to sleep quiet in 
future, than to moke an end by force of this terrible Order. 
Truly the high rulers did not come to such a conviction quickly, 
most of them requiring a long time, a very long time, indeed; 
hut, none the less, they did at length form this conclusion, to 
attack Jesuitism, and it is now my task by giving a historical 
sketch to tho reader, to show tho grounds on whicli they acted. 

In the preceding Book I proved that the Jesuits considered 
murder allowable in certain cases, and tbat they, indeed, advanced 
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the propoflition that it was a duty to deprive an ononiy of life, 
as soon ns it became evident that such a proceeding was the 
only means of saving a one’s own honour or life. Tlioy did not 
exactly, perhaps, hold views which trampled under foot nil the 
laws of morality, but they rather stretched the latter to such an 
extent ns to make such permission to kill extend, in certain 
cases, even to regicide. 'I'hoy, indeed, formulated this theory 
ns a moral dogma, which they caused to be printed in their 
theological educational books, proclaiming it ns well to their 
pupils from the professorial chair. Not infrequently, indeed, they 
went so fur us to impose upon the subjects of a monarch the duty 
of making away with him out of the world with dagger or poison, 
us being unworthy of sitting on the tlinmo.. This, the reader 
will say, is a caiumny, or, at least, a misunderstanding, as 
the sagacious sons of Loyola could not commit themselves to 
such a piece of folly; but, indeed, it is unfortunately the case, 
just ns I have said, and ns a proof thereof I will allow the first 
and foremost work on murder-theology to speak for itself. In 
the OpuHCula Thaolot/icu of Martin B6can, at p. 180, the 
following passage occurs 

“Every subject may kill bis jiriuce when the latter has taken 
possession of the throne as a usurper, and history teaches, in 
fact, that in all nations those who kill such tyrants are treated 
with the greatest honour. But oven when the ruler is not a 
usurper, but a prince who has by right come to the throne, ho 
may be killed as soon as ho oppresses his subjects with improper 
taxation, sells the judicial ollices, and issues ordinances in a 
tyrannical manner for Ids own peculiar benefit." 

In a similar way writes l*unl Comitolo, an Italian Jesuit, in 
his Decisiones Morales, book iv. p. 4r)8 :— 

“ It is allowable to kill an illegal aggressor, even be he 
general, prince, or king, as innocence has more value than the 
life of a fellow-creature, and a ruler who maltreats the citizens 
ought to be annihilated as a wild, cruel beast." 

Father Commolet, of Paris, went still further when, in preach¬ 
ing, on a Sunday in 1594, in the Jesuit church there, he took 
for the text of his sermon that portion of the Book of Judges 
where it is related that Ehud killed the King of the Moabites, 
So the pious Father exclaimed with evident allusion to King 
Henry 7'^^. “ We require an Ehud, we require another Ehud, be 
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he monlt, soldier, or shoplierd.” lu the further course of his 
sermon he s])oke of the King above-mentioned as a Nero, Moabite, 
Holofornus, and Herod, and loaded his hearers with the most 
bitter reprc*aches for allowing snob a false, newly-converted 
person to remain on the throne; and, lastly, he hinted that “ the 
crown might be conferred, by election, upon another family." 

With such principles Father Hermann Buohenbaum entirely 
agreed, and, in the Medulla Theologia Moralitt, permission to 
murder all olfendors of mankind and the true faith, as well as 
enemies of the Society of Jesus, is distinctly laid down. This 
Moral TluwltKjy of Father Buchenbaum is held by all tbe Society 
as an unsurpassed and unsurpassable pattern-book, and was on 
that account introduced, with the approval of their General, into 
all their colleges. 

Imanuel Ba says, in his aphorisms, under the word “ Clericus " : 
" The rebellion of an ecclosiastic against a king of the country 
in which he liv(!S, is no high treason, because an ecclesiastic is 
not the subject of any king.” “ Equally right," he adds further, 
“is the principle that anyone among the people may kill an 
illegitimate prince; to murder a tyrant, however, is considered, 
indeed, to be a duty." 

Adam Tanner, a very well known and highly-esteemed Jesuit 
professor in Germany, uses almost the identical words, and the 
not less distinguished Father Jolnuincs Mariana, who taught in 
Borne, Palermo, and Paris, advances this doctrine in his book De 
liege (lib. i. p. 64), published with the approbation of the General 
Aquaviva and of the whole Society, when ho says; “ It is a 
wholesome thought, brought home to all princes, that as soon 
as they begin to oppress their subjects, and, by their excessive 
vices, and, more especially, by the unworlhiness of their con 
duct, make themselves unbearable to the latter, in such o case they 
should be convinced that one has not only a perfect right to kill 
them, but that to accomplish such a deed is glorious and heroic.’ 

Fattier Nicolaus Serrarius, also, an Italian Jesuit, expresses 
himself in a similar way in his Commentary on the Bible, 
and, especially in his explanation of the murder perpetrated 
by Ehud on King Eglon, ho niakcs use of the following 
words:— 

“Many learned men think that Ehud bad done well, and, on 
this ground, indeed, that ho hud been impelled thereto by God; I 
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say, however, that not only was this so, but there is yet another 
point of view, namely, that such a proceeding against a tyrant 
is perfectly justifiable. When a ruler proves, by his mode of 
governing, that he is a tyrant, he may, in such case, he slain by 
any of his vassals or subjects, irrespective of any oath rendered 
to him, or of waiting for any sentence or decree from any judge 
whatever." 

The well-known and justly celebrated Bellarmin expresses 
himself almost still more plainly—the same Bellarmin who, by 
the demand of the Jesuits, was translated by the Pope among the 
saints—when, in his work, De summa Pontifieu Autoritate 
(tom. iv. p. 180), he thus writes: “It is not the affair of 
ecclesiastics, or even of monks, to kill kings through artifice, 
and even sovereign pontiffs are not accustomed to crush princes 
in this manner. But, when they have warned the same in 
a fatherly way, excluded them from communion and the 
sacrament, absolved subjects, wlmn it becomes necessary, from 
their oath of allegiance, and lastly, deprived monarohs of their 
royal authority and dignity, it belongs to other than ecclesiastioB 
to proceed to execution." 

But most precise are the words of the work, so highly prized 
above all others by the Roman Curie, Defensio Fidei Catholics 
et Apostolic^ (Defence of the Catholic and Apostolic Faith) of 
the Jesuit Suarez, which appeared in Lisbon in the year 1614, as 
therein it is stated (lib. vi. cap. iv.. Nos. 13 and 14) : “ It is 
an article of faith that the Pope has the right to depose heretical 
and rebellious kings, and a monarch dethroned by the Pope is 
no longer a king or legitimate prince. When such an one 
hesitates to obey the Pope after he is deposed, he then becomes 
a tyrant, and may be killed by the first comer. Especially when 
the public weal is assured by the death of the tyrant, it is 
allowable for anyone to kill the latter." 

Truly regicide could not be taught by clearer words, and the 
Parliament of Paris was so horrified thereat, that it caused the 
book to be at once burned by the hand of the executioner, on 
the 16th June 1614. The sons of Loyola, on the other hand, 
declared that a more Warned, or God-fearing book, had never 
appeared, and that, therefore, whoever assailed it would be 
attacked by the Church. Indeed, from this time forth no Jesuit 
professor whatever wrote on Moral Theology, or any similar 
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subject, without adopting the teaching of Suarez ; and many, 
as for instance, the Fathers llibadencira, Commolet, Salmeron, 
Jacob Keller, Antony Jaiiturcll, Baptist Buuny, James Herreau, 
John Dicastille, M. Escobar, Jacob trretser, and others, ventured 
to go beyond him in their doctriues. But how, indeed, could 
this be otherwise ? One need only go into the Church of the 
Holy Ignatius, in Homo, and look at the pictures there which 
adorn the tour sides of the cupola, to gather the sentiments of 
the Order td’Jesus in relation to murder, especially as concerns 
regicide. On one side is to bo seen Jael as she destroyed her 
guest Sisera by striking a nail through his skull; on the second 
side, Judith, as, impelled by the spirit of God, she cuts off the 
head of Holofernes; on the third side, Samson slaying the 
Philistines; while on the fourth appearsDavid after he has killed 
Goliath. Eastly, in the middle of the cupola is to be seen the 
Holy Ignatius, surrounded by a halo of glory, and launcliing great 
pillars of fire on all the four quarters of the globe, us if desirous 
of putting all lands of the earth in flames. And now, I ask, can 
the spirit of Jei.uitism be more plainly expressed than it is thus 
indicated; or, in other words, is tliure not a proof in these 
emblems that the Jesuits would be in contradiction to themselves 
if they had put forward any oilier teaching than this, that it is 
allowable to remove out of the world, in one way or other, 
anyone, let him even be u king, who stands in their way ? 

But the sons of Loyola did not rest content with what 
they taught in this respect, but, wherever they considered it 
proper, they at once proceeded to action, directing their pro¬ 
ceedings, of course, however, in aeoordanoe with the peculiarities 
of the country in which they were carrying on their opera¬ 
tions. Thus it would be perfectly useless for them, as regards 
the employment of their system of murder in the different 
European Courts, if, through their agents, they got quit of 
this or that Protestant Prince in Germany, when his successor 
happened also to be a Protestant, and in this country, therefore, 
they required to be guided by another maxim. What was it, 
then, that they promulgated ? Simply they brandished there, 
instead of tliu torch of murder, the torch of contlagration; that 
is to say, they contrived to beget, maintain, and excite, by all 
manner of means, tlie hatred of the Catholics against the Pro¬ 
testants until it broke out into flames, whereby the latter sect 
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never had any quiet, and at last, from sheer despair, fell volun¬ 
tarily into the hands of Catholicism. 

It is true, indeed, that through the last act of the Thirty 
Years’ War peace was brought about between Catholics and 
Protestants; it is true that each party was guaranteed in the 
most solemn way the enjoyment of their religious liberty; 
it is true that both Catholics and Protestants longed after 
quietude, and desired to become reconciled to each other. 
But how entirely differently did the Jesuits think! Under the 
likeness of the Holy Ignatius in their church in Rome are the 
words, " Ignem veni nietterein terram,et quid volonisi ut accen- 
datur" (I came to send fire throughout the earth; what, therefore, 
could I wish otherwise than that the world should burst into 
flames ?)—the motto of the founder of the Order. Have the sons 
of Loyola ever disavowed the same ? No, never ; for where peace 
and concord reigned there was an end to their dominion, so they 
must needs strive, at all hazards, to maintain such a state of 
things. Thus it was war that they desired, war at any price 
with the disbelievers ; and in order to be victorious on the battle¬ 
field they, of course, addressed themselves, for help and support, 
to the Catholic princes of Germany, especially the House of 
Hapsburg, which furnished Germany with its Emperors. Indeed, 
it was not only by way of request that they came by this 
support, but they actually regarded it as a claim to which they 
had a right, and woe to those who instilled into the august 
mind to thwart them in any way. Woe to him, I say, for 
without hesitation they consigned him to death, and had resort 
at once to poison or the dagger, when they could not get him 
out of the world in a yet more silent way, or bring this about 
in another fashion by threats. True, it seldom happened that 
a German Catholic Prince, or one of the House of Hapsburg, 
earnestly resisted their proceedings, so it was, consequently, but 
seldom that they had in this case to bring their theory of 
regicide into practice. 

I must, nevertheless, not be silent regarding a notable attempt 
at murder once made by them upon a German ruler, who to 
this day is known as one of the most zealous, submissive, and 
devoted promoters of Jesuitism. This monarch was Leopold I., 
who, in the year I 658, succeeded his father, the Emperor Fer¬ 
dinand HI., as well on the Imperial throne of Germany as in the 
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government of the AuBtrian inheritance, together with Hungary 
and Jiohemia. ]5rought up by the two Jesuit Fathera, Muller 
and Neidhardt, there had, from his early youth, boon infused into 
him a blind veneration for the Order of Jesus, and the Godhead 
itself (as one of his historians expresses it) did not appear to 
him BO infallible and spotless as the sons of Loyola, to whom 
he belonged in the capacity of a so-called affiliant, that is to say, p 
secular confederate. Although the EmperorLeopoldrenderedsuch 
a bigoted attachment to the Society of Jesus, they, on the other 
hand, did not entertain the same love for him, but only made 
use of him in order to accomplish their great aim through his 
instrumentality. As I have before shown, the grand object of the 
Order was the formation of a Catholic universal monarchy, in 
which the Jesuit Faith should hold the dominion, and for a 
long time they hoped to bo able to gain their end through 
the House of Hapsburg, which, after the time of the Emperor 
Charles V., branched off into a Spanish and Austrian line. But 
this hope was fruitless, and neither Fhilip II. of Spain nor the 
Ferdinands of Austria answered to the confidence placed in their 
capabilities. On the contrary, Spain, as well as Austria, sank 
BO low through their rulers, by reason of continual wars, that 
upon their ro-establishmeut there was no time for religious 
questions; consequently, the sons of Loyola henceforth directed 
their attention to the third great Catholic Power, namely, 
France, which, after the termination of the Thirty Years’ War, 
began, under its youthful monarch Louis XIV., to put forward 
claims as the leading monarchy among all other states and 
kingdoms. He certainly, the powerful, generous, as well as 
highly-endowed Louis, was alone in a condition to found the 
much-longed-for universal monarchy, and, therefore, the sons of 
Loyola turned to him with untiring devotion, in order, through 
hie great pc*wer and extensive influence, to further their high- 
Bearing designs. It necessarily followed that the Jesuits, on 
the interests of France and .Austria coming into collision, 
worked not for the welfare of tlie latter, but for the advantage of 
the former Htatc, making every effort in order to persuade the 
Emperor Leopold to au accord with Loiiis XIV. The docile 
Leopold usually complied ; on one occasion, however, when the 
sons of Loyola, at the instigation of Louis XIV., requested him 
to withdraw the religious liberty accorded solemnly to the Hun- 
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gavian Protestants, as guaranteed to them by an oath, and to 
compel them by force to return to Catholicism, he dared to offer 
an earnest resistance. Ho ventured this, as he could not well 
do otherwise without placing at stake his entire empire, as how 
could he make head against a revolution in Hungary under the 
circumstances obtaining at that particular time?—it was in the 
year 1670, when the Austrian monarchy lay completely exhausted 
by the fearful events of the Thirty Years' War. 

Besides, just in this very year, was there not a war threaten¬ 
ing by the Ottomans, as well as another on the side of the 
aggressive Louis XIV. (against the German Empire); and in 
the immediate prospect of a struggle with two such powerful 
enemies was not the preservation of internal peace all the more 
urgently imperative ? Certainly, Leopold J. did only that wliich 
he was compelled to do for his own existence when he positively 
refused the request of his Confessor, Eathor Philip Muller, 
backed by the other sous of Loyola,^ all-powerful then at 
Vienna, to rouse the Hungarian Protestants to an insurrection 
precisely at this critical juncture, by withdrawing forcibly their 
religious freedom. But the interest of Louis XIV., who, as before 
said, was then carrying on an aggressive war against the German 
Empire, positively demanded such Hungarian insurrection, in 
order to weaken as much as possible Austria’s means of resist¬ 
ance ; on that account, the sons of Loyola continued to urge 
Leopold to proceed forcibly against tlie Hungarian Protes¬ 
tants. As, however, in spite of everything, he remained firm 
in his refusal, they therefore determined to get rid of Jiim out 
of the way, in order that the Regency for the heir to the throne 
should fall into the hands of the weak Empress, and they at 
once brought this their determination to a conclusion. 

Yet, no; I am not right in saying that they brought it to a 
full accomplishment, because Divine Providence did not permit 
the completion of the crime; but their guilt was not thereby 
diminished by one iota. The affair happened thus. In April 
1670, a Milanese nobleman of the name of Joseph Francis Borro 
came to Warsaw, by way of Moravia and Hungary, travelling 
towards Constantinople ; as, however, for various reasons, he 

* These wore, in particular. Father Balthasar Miiller, Father Confessor 
ol the Empress; Father Montecuculi, Father Confessor of the Empress 
Dowager; and Father Eiohardt, Father Confessor of the Imperial Field 
Marshal the Duke Charles of Lorraine. 
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hftd called down upon himself the hatred of the sons of Loyola 
■—he was a skilful physician, chemist, and naturalist, with very 
free religious views—they thus pursued him everywhere, in¬ 
somuch that, with the assistance of the Papal Nuncio, they 
succeeded in getting the Austrian Government to arrest him 
on the Silesian Irontier, and bring him to Vienna as a sorcerer 
and heretic who had been already scnteiioed by tbe Roman 
Inquisition. Upon his journey to the capital,* the prisoner 
was informed by riding-master Scotti, who escorted him, that the 
Emperor Leopohl had been, for some time, seriously ill, and that 
no remedies were of any use. Borro made himself acquainted 
with the symptoms of the complaint, and at once declared, after 
consideration, that it was undoubtedly a case of poisoning. 
“Should this, indeed, be so,” he added, “ with God’s assistance 
he hoped he might be able to save the Emperor, and he, there¬ 
fore, besought his conductor, immediately on his arrival in 
Vienna, to acquaint the Emperor with this conversation." 

Following this advice the riding-master Scotti, on reaching 
the capital ou the 28th April, at noon, after making his prisoner 
secure, at once proceeded to the palace and demanded a private 
audience of tbe Emperor, as he had something of the greatest 
moment to lay before him. He obtained an interview, and the 
result was that his Majesty ordered the Knight Borro to be 
brought that very night to the palace, but secretly, after dark, 
through a back gate ; for, of course, it was impossible for such 
a bigoted monarch as Leopold to receive openly, by daylight, a 
man accused of heresy and persecuted by the Jesuits, even were 
he the most skilful physician in the world. Indeed, although 
this clandestine and nocturnal reception gave him scruples of 
conscience, he questioned the Knight in regard to the disease 
which had overtaken him, after having previously instituted an 
inquiry concerning his visitor’s integrity, and having seen that 
all seemed to be in order. 

Borro then examined the Emperor, and found him completely 
wasted and prostrated, afflicted with constant cramps, and 
plagued with insatiable thirst. ’I'hereupon ho devoted his atten¬ 
tion to the chamber, and discovered there that the two wax 

• The whole is taken from the Collection of Political Documents of Prince 
Eugen of ^voy (8 vol. Stuttg. Gotta, 1811-21), whore the particulars may be 
read in the la’st volume, pp, 49-82. 
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caiidleB burning on tho table emitted n very peculiar reddish 
light and a strongly sputtering flame, from which a fine white 
smoke curled upwards which had already deposited a rather 
strong precipitate on the roof of the apartment. “ The air of 
the room is poisoned," said ho, “ and the miasma cornea from 
the burning wax candles.” As proof of this, at his request, the 
wax candles from the adjoining room of the Empress were 
brought, and it was seen that they burned with a white and steady 
light without any smoko or sputtering. 

After matters had gone so far, the Emperor ordered his body- 
physician to be brought quite quietly, and, at the same time, tho 
whole supply of wa.x-candles destined for use in the room was 
produced. 'I'liis consisted of somewhere about thirty pounds, 
but originally it had been at loast double tho quantity, ns only 
this description of candle had been in use in the Imperial 
ohambor since tho beginning of February. The lights were now 
more minutely examined, and tho first thing that was noticed 
was that each of them was edged above and below with a gilt 
wreath, in order, without doubt, to prevent them being changed. 
Upon this all the wax was carefully detached from tho wick, and 
submitted to a most minuto examination. Hero nothing suspicious 
was detected, and both physicians declared that tho wax was pure. 
Eventually, however, when tho wicks were examined, it was found 
that the Knight Borro had been perfectly right when ho spoke of 
poisoning, as the whole of tho cotton was found to be impregnated 
by a solution of arsenic, in which these had been soaked and 
then covered with wax. The arsenic, also, had not been spared, 
for, as a further investigation proved, whilst the actual wax only 
weighed twenty-eight pounds, the mass of arsenic in the wicks 
was not less than two pounds and throe quarters. Certainly 
more than enougli so to poison the air, in the process of 
burning, that the Emperor, by breathing the same during some 
weeks more, would have succumbed. In order to be quite 
certain on the point, a dog, which was quickly brought, liad 
some of the wicks given to him enclosed in pieces of meat, 
when, behold! he expired in about an hour in the greatest 
agony ! 

'file Emporor, now, after being sufliciently convinced in regard 
to the attempt to poison him, removed into another room that very 
night, aud gave lumself up into the hands of the preserver of his 
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life, wlio coinpl('tely cured him within the period of a few 
months. At the same time His Majesty at once ordered it to be 
ascertained who had been tlio provider of the wax candles, 
ordering that the same should he brought bound to the palace. 
What was, then, disooverod ? The purveyor was no other 
than the Father Procurator of tho Jesuits in Vienna, and the 
attempt at poisoning proceeded from no one else than the 
Society of Jesus, The Emperor, who had hitherto been so 
highly favoured by tho sons of Loyola, felt a severe pang 
run through his limbs, but the pious Fathers experienced a still 
more severe shook, as they concluded that the end of their days 
at the Court of Vienna had now arrived ; but they immediately 
recovered their presence of mind, for within the next hour they 
devised a plan which, did it but sucoeed, would re establish 
their supremacy with the House of Austria. 

The most prominent of tho members betook themselves to 
the palace the next morning, after convincing themselves of 
tho disc{>very of their crime, in Jordcr to request a private 
audience of the Emperor, and in this they congratulated the 
monarch in the most extravagant expressions of joy at his being 
saved from certain death. They, however, did not omit, at the 
same time, to declare that the Fatlier Procurator who, unfortu¬ 
nately, was a member of their Order, was a detestable rascal, the 
quintessence of a villain, who was unworthy to appear again 
before God's sun, and, as such, he had at once been sent to 
Rome, heavily ironed, to the General, in order that he might be 
punished as a criminal of such a description deserved to be. 
“ But,” addeil they, with voices choked with tears, “ what can 
the worthy Society of Jesus do, that pillar of the throne, that 
Brotherhood so highly esteemed hy the State and the Church, 
seeing that one so unworthy should have insinuated himself in 
their midst ? Would it be Christian, or at all suitable to resent 
on the pious community tho crime of a single profligate wretch, 
especially when the fraternity had testified their abhorrence of 
such a deed of darkness by the exemplary punishment of the 
culprit ? " 

Thus did the spokesman of the sons of Loyola deliver him¬ 
self; and tho good Emperor, in his holy devotion and narrow¬ 
mindedness, gave credence to such language. Ho believed 
them because he was not aware that in tho Jesuit Order a 
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member never acted on his own account and of his own aocot^, 
and never could act without the order of his Superior, the whole 
machinery being set in motion by the General in Rome, whom 
the rest obeyed as involuntary tools. He confided in them, 
and never asked of them, for an instant, what punishment had 
been assigned to the murderous Father Procurator, although 
it would have been of no avail had he asked, ns the pious 
Fathers in black robes were, as is well known, never at a loss 
with some deceitful answer. Thus did the sons of Loyola not 
only escape unpunished, hut retained, also, all the influence 
they had hitherto enjoyed at the Court, to the fullest extent. 
Indeed, they contrived to bring it about that the religious liberty 
of the Hungarians was taken away from them by force, and 
although that people broke out in revolt, they, at last, attained 
their end by getting rid ol their illustrious patron out of the 
world by means of poison. They also maintained their well- 
nigh all-powerful influence over ihe said Emperor during the 
remainder of his reign, and even later it was not otherwise, during 
the sovereignty of his successors. Although immediately after 
his death, under his first-born the Emperor Joseph I., from 
1705 to 1711, there elapsed a short period during which the 
Holy Fathers had to draw in their horns in a small degree, they 
were gainers under his brother and successor, the Emperor 
Charles VI., an exceedingly great patron of theirs; and that 
Charles’s daughter and heiress, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
a lady than whom few were more devout, allowed herself 
to be almost completely led by them, is an only too well-known 
fact of history. After this the sons of Loyola had no occasion 
to bring their fiendish doctrine of regicide often into operation 
in Germany, and I pass over, therefore, to then.- behaviour in 
uinet countries, above all in England. 
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THE GUNPOWDEB PLOT IN ENGLAND, AND THE POLITIOAL 
INTBIGDES OF THE JESUITS IN THAT COUNTKY. 

As I have already mentioned in the Second Book, Catholicism 
had been forbidden in England by Henry VIII., but not, how¬ 
ever, nltogetber suppressed. Under his eldest daughter and 
successor Mary, rightly named “Bloody,” it again boldly raised 
its head, and thousands of Protestants perished on the scaffold. 
Under Mary’s successor, her half-sister Elizabeth, matters were, 
however, altered, as Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, was a 
Protestant. Still, she had the generosity and sagacity not to 
persecute the Catholics, but gave her protection to all those who 
recognised her sovereignty and rendered her complete homage 
as loyal subjects. The English Catholics might, therefore, have 
lived unmolested, and quite undisturbed have exercised their 
religion, if satisfied merely with this; and they would have 
been satisfied had the sons of Loyola only suffered them to he 
BO. These latter, however, wished to govern, not mereiv to be 
content. In order to rule, they desired the extirpation or rto- 
testantism, and the re-subjection of England to the old devoted 
dependence on the Popes, and especially to the tyranny of the 
priesthood. 

All this have I already entered into in detail, hut it is neoes- 
Bary to recapitulate shoruy, in order to leudor intolligibls the 
several attempts made upon the life of Elizabeth and her successor 
James I. In truth, nothing else than the murder of these two 
monarchs was in question, in order to enable other members of 
the Royal Eauiily of England, who wore devoted to OfilftoliciBiB 
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and blindly obedient to tbe Jesuita, to ascend the tbrone. 
The sons of Loyola, consequently, commenced their machina¬ 
tions by moving the Pope, Paul IV., immediately on tbe accession 
of Elizabeth to tbe throne, to launch a Bull of Excommuni¬ 
cation against her, declaring her to bo a usurper. 

“The marriage of Henry VIII. with Anno Boleyne," said the 
Holy Eatlier in this Bull, “ was no marriage, but adultery, and 
Popes Clement VII. and Paul III. bad already pointed this out; 
consequently, Elizabeth is a bastard, and has no right to the 
throne. Besides, England was originally a fief of the Holy 
Chair, and no one can, therefore, ascend its throne without being 
nominated thereto by Rome. On these two grounds the ille¬ 
gitimate daughter of the tyrant Henry VIII. must relinquish tbe 
sceptre of England, and humbly retire into private life. The 
real queen, however, is Mary of Scotland, of the House of 
Stuart, the grand-daughter of Margaret of England, who 
married James IV. of Scotland, and gave birth to James V., 
Mary’s father." 

Such were the contents of the Papal Bull of Excommuni¬ 
cation. This Bull had, indeed, no immediate effect, inasmuch 
as the English, for the most part, recognised Proteslantism, 
and wished to have no more to do with Catholicism (Popery), 
and it was folly to expect that, agreeably to this Bull, they 
would drive their monarch from the throne ; none the less it 
might be relied on that a firm conviction remained in the hearts 
of those Britons still adhering to Catholicism, that not Eliza¬ 
beth, but Maty Stuart, was rightful heiress to the crown, and, as 
a matter of fact, this was the foundation of future insurrections. 

In order now, however, to spread among the English Catholics 
the conviction ns to Elizabeth’s usurpation, the sons of Loyola, by 
aid of their great patrons, such as the Pope, the King of Spain, 
and Cardinal of Lorraine, founded at Douny and Eheims so- 
called “ English Colleges," or, as they might better be denomi¬ 
nated, “ educational institutions for young English Catholics," 
and in these the Queen was called nothing else than an un¬ 
bearable tyrant, a heretic, and a deservedly accursed persecutor 
of the true believers, who had been solemnly condemned by the 
Holy Father. It may well be imagined what spirit the pupils of 
these institutions infused amongst their co-religionists on their 
return to their native country. The Jesuits, moreover, were not 
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'^lone contented -with this, but they nlso made use of these 
tJotlegesto mould therein revolutionary emissaries—men, indeed, 
who deemed rebellion and insurreetion, and even murder, as 
quite allowable means—men so fanatical that they came to 
consider martyrdom an open door of immediate entrance to 
heaven, and ehratik from no peril or danger, not even the very 
greatest. 

Up to this time the sons of I.oyola, as regards their con¬ 
templated attempts against Elizabeth, went to work in quite 
a systematic way, not scrupling, indeed, to employ many years 
in their preparations, in order to make the attainment of their 
end the mor(! certain. In the me.antime, however, a small 
thread was wanting in their calculatif)n, owing to the oir- 
cumstanoe that Mary Stuart, her subjects rising against her, 
in the year lofiH, was compelled to (lee from Scotland to 
England, whore she was at once taken prisoner, and rigorously 
guarded, being no longer considered by Queen Elizabeth 
as a mere fugitive, but rather as a rival and pretender 
who had laid claim to the English throne. This was, 
indeed, a severe blow ; however, the .Jesuits, after a time, 
became reassured, and at once resolved, after that several con¬ 
spiracies institut.ed by them, as that of the Duke of Norfoltt, 
had ended in nothing, to put into execution an act of 
daring which left everything hitherto thought of quite in me 
background for daring rashness. 

This took place in the year 1581, and the plan consisted not 
only in the murder of Queen Elizabeth, but, at the same time, the 
assumption of i.he throne by the imprisoned Mary Stuart as ruler 
of England. Elizabeth, however, had for some time previously 
obtained hints that dangerous plots against her life and her 
crown were being hntolied in the Jesuit institutions at Douay 
and Rheims; indeed, the plots daily gathered strength, inasmuch 
as these schools and colleges served as refuges for all the dis¬ 
affected English, for all conspirators who liad been banished 
from the country, in a word, for all adventurous and fanatical 
Catholics who, for some reason or other, were obliged to dee 
from their own native country. On (hat adbount she sent some 
young men on whoso lidclity and sagacity she could trust, the 
most conspicuous of whom were culled Elliot, Oradock, Sied, 
mundi, and Hill, to Rheims and Douuy, in order to ascertain 
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particulars respecting the Colleges, and, as these aforesaid 
youngsters gave themselves out ns expelled and persecuted 
Catholics, they found no difficulty in obtaining admission into 
Jesuit institutions. They soon learned that three Jesuits, of the 
names of Alexander Briant, Edmund Oampian, and Rudolph 
Serevin, had just taken their departure for England by different 
routes and well disguised; they further ascertained that these 
throe were expected in London by fifty selected men, completely 
armed from head to foot, and that these latter had declared 
themselves ready, under the guidance of the three Jesuits, to 
murder Queen Elizabeth, with her favourite Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, and the Secretary of State, Walsingham; 
they further gathered that, immediately on the accomplishment 
of those proposed murders, a distinguished person, placing himselt 
at the head of the English Catholic party, would seize the reins 
of government, with the cry “Long live Queen Mary of Scot¬ 
land and England! " All this they discovered, and, of course, 
quickly contrived to make Queen Elizabeth acquainted with the 
information. The consequence of this was that the three Jesuits 
wore arrested immediately on their landing in England, and, after 
their criminal intentions had been proved, were hanged on the 
Ist December 1581, together with several others of their fellow- 
conspirators, who, fortunately enough, had also been seized. 

Thus did the first murderous attempt of the Jesuits on the 
life of Queen Elizabeth end miserably, and, what was still worse, 
the strictest measures were now taken against the Jesuits, ns well 
as against all those who maintained any intimate communication 
with them. E.specially, all Englishmen were forbidden, under 
punishment of death, to study in any Jesuit College or seminary, 
or even to reside therein, and all who were bent on visiting 
the continent had to state accurately whither they had the 
intention of going; the black cohort, too, now came to under¬ 
stand that none of them dare put foot again on English soil, 
unless they had a desire to become intimately acquainted with 
ihfi gallows and the wheel. 

It may he well imagined that the sons of Loyola were 
seized with no small rage on becoming acquainted with all this, 
and they at once hastened to extol their three oompanions, 
especially Oampian, as martyrs, saints, and heroes, who had shed 
their blood for the good of the faith. Still, this kind of revenge 
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could not. of course, be sufficient for an Order such as theirs 
but they thirsted after a more effectual and blood-thirsty retalia- 
tioTj, and two years later they indeed hoped to have found in 
William Parry the right man for this purpose. The latter, a 
man of noble extraction, who bad boconio much reduced in cir¬ 
cumstances, betook himself to the Continent in 1582, in order, 
by some means or other, to re-establish himself; ombi'acing the 
Catholic religion in Paris, lie then went to Venice, where ho entered 
into intimate relationship with the Jesuits, and, in particular, with 
Father Eonediot Palmio. The two soon thoroughly understood 
one another, and the new convert eagerly promised that, for the 
honour of God, and in order to release the Catholics of England 
from their frightful oppressions, ho would stake his existence to 
take the life of Queen Elizabeth. Thereupon ho took his de¬ 
parture for Paris, well furnished by Palmio with money and letters 
of recommendation ; there he had a long conversation with the 
Father Superior llanuihal Codret, who strongly encouraged him 
in his praiseworthy undertaking, and, after receiving tlie Sacra¬ 
ment for tlio f afety of his enterprise, he returned to England in 
February 158t. 

On arriving in London, he began by playing the part of a 
zealous Protestant , and immediately wrote to the Queen that ho 
liad importaiis disclosures to make to her about the Popisli 
machinations which were hatching against her in Franco and 
Italy, as he had succeeded, while on his Gontinonlal travels, in 
getting at the bottom of several seerots. The Queen accorded 
him an interview, and lie tlierc represented matters so plausibly, 
feigning, at the same time, an almost (extravagant attachment 
to her, that she reo(nved him afterwards several times. In 
this way he succeeded in making hims(df ainpiainted with the 
opportunities adai'ted for his purpose, and he at once determined 
to accomplisli the rnurdou' as soon as the Queen, as she was 
in the habit ol'doing, took a walk in St. .Tanics’s Park without 
attendance. As he considered it, howtwer, to be essentially 
n((cessary that a boat should ho in rcadiucss on the Thames, in 
order that lie might tnake his escape in it from the rage of the 
people, he w is induced to make a friend Ids confidant and 
abettor, and for tliis purpose selected a cousin of his own, of the 
name of Nevil, win), on iicimunt of poverty, brought on by his 
folly, appeared to bo well fitted for the purpose. Nevil entered 
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into the project with zoiil, and at once provided himself with a 
boat in which, in order to accnstom the people to its appearance, 
he daily went up and down the river. 

Just at this time, however, while Parry was waiting for a 
favourable opportunity for committing the murder of Elizabeth— 
several other Jesuits, well disguised, being present in London in 
order to further the movement about to break out in favour of 
Mary Stuart and the Catholic religion—the Earl of Westmor¬ 
land, an exiled English Catholic, died in Paris, childless; and 
at once, on this nows reaching Nevil, who stood in very near 
relationship to the deceased, he reckoned that if ho were to be 
the discoverer of a conspiracy which endangered the life of the 
Queen, he might be enabled to secure for himself the title and 
property of the deceased nobleman. Consequently he betook 
himself straightway to the Earl of Leicester, and disclosed to 
him the whole plot, in presence of the minister Walsingham, 
and the Vice-Chamberlain Hunsdon, whom Leicester had quickly 
summoned ; of course, he did not fail to represent that he bad 
only entered into the project of Parry in order the more surely 
to be able to frustrate the frightful crime which was con¬ 
templated. Be this as it may, Parry was arrested on the 
instant, and, being confronted with Nevil, confessed everything. 
Several papers were also found on him, by which, besides the 
above-named Fathers Pnlmio and Oodret, Father Chreickton, 
together with Cardinal Como, wore shown to be implicated, and in 
such a way as to prove, beyond all doubt, the moral guilt of the 
Society of Jesus, in that William Parry had been instigated, and 
impelled by them to the commission of the intended crime. 
Still, it was unfortunately not possible to bring punishment on 
any of the black troop, as each of them had contrived to make 
his escape in proper time; William Parry, however, was con¬ 
demned, as guilty oi' high treason, to a most fearful death, and 
rightly underwent this sentence on the Sud March 1584. He 
was bound to the gallows, and then opened, and, while still 
living, his heart, liver, and bowels were torn from his chest and 
body, and then burnt in a quick fire beneath the gallows; his 
body was then cut into four parts, which were nailed to the 
four gates of London. 

For two years after this frightful spectacle, the Jesuits main¬ 
tained peace, at least, outwardly; but in the year 1580 they 
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again Buccoededin getting up a new conspiracy, and in obtaining 
fresh plotters against the life of Qiioen Eli/abetb. 

It happened that Antlnmy Jiabington, a young roan of good 
family, from Dothick in the county of Derby, took a journey, in 
the said yciar, nito France; and having arrived there, he, good 
Catholic as he was, allowed himself to be beguiled to enter 
secretly into the College of llbeims, in order to complete his 
education there. He here booaroe acquainted with Father 
Ballard, and soon formed an intimate friendship with him; the 
Father thereupon conversed daily with him about the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, as well as her Papal guaranteed rights to the 
English throne. He thus kindled, by degrees, in the heart of 
Babington, who was, be it said, of a very exalted nature, a most 
fervent sympathy for the imprisoned Queen, and as he now 
proceeded to show him her likeness (Mary was notoriously 
remarkable for her charming beauty) this sympathy grew to be 
a most maddening and enthusiastic admiration. If his love for 
the prisoner was great, his hate for the o])pre88or was, of course, 
still deeper, and the young man at once swore never to rest or 
remain quiet until the tyrannical Queen Elizabeth had lost her 
life at his hands. Yes, indeed, he swore a solemn vow to 
mnrder the said Queen, as then he would snatch the charming 
Mary out of prison, in order that she might adorn, at once, the 
thrones of England and Scotland. 

With such thoughts in his heart, Babington returned to 
his home; bur here his passion appears to have cooled down 
somewhat. He did not make any preparation to give effect 
to his intention, and delayed, indeed, long enough to give 
news of himself to Ballard. Then the latter beoame impatient, 
and, at once, secretly embarked for England, well disguised, in 
order to visit bis young friend at Dotbick. lie made bis 
appearance there, but not alone, benng accompanied by a certain 
John Savage, a gloomy fanatic, wiio was a groat entluisiast for 
the Papacy, and, in this society Babington’s zeal revived. 
The project to murder Queen Elizabeth was again determined 
upon, and, in order to carry out the murder all the more 
surely, tlie three conspirators joined nim^others, all of whom 
took a solemn oath to the Jesuit Eutlier that they would sooner 
perish than relinquish this great affair. How could tlioy, indeed, 
do otherwise, when the Father represented to them, in the moat 
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glowing words, the uncommonly great service they would perform 
and urged that not a moment longer should he allowed to 
pass before carrying it out. “ If you take the life of the tyrant 
Elizabeth," he daily cried to them, “ it will appear as if you had 
killed a heathenish idol slave, or one accursed of God, and you 
commit no sin against either God or man. On the other hand, 
you may be assured of a crown of heavenly immortality, and may 
also, if you succeed, reckon upon a brilliant earthly reward.” 

Impelled by this and such-like discourses, the conspirators 
selected the 24th of August, the anniversary of the night of 
St. Bartholomew, for the perpetration of the crime. But what a 
fatality was this! By some accident the Government became 
acquainted with their frightful intention, and managed to seize 
upon them all, without exception, including the Jesuit Ballard. 
They were, of course, instantly brought to trial, and, on the 
1st October, executed in the same barbarous way in which Parry 
had been deprived of life two years before. Their own execution, 
however, was not the least of it; the chief thing was, that ns it 
came out in the examination of Mary Stuart, that she know 
of the circumstance and had an understanding in the matter with 
them, she, too, was brought to trial, and beheaded, on tlje 8th 
February 1587, by order of the Parliament. 

One would now have thought that the sons of Loyola would 
have ceased to have made any further attempt on the throne and 
life of Queen Elizabeth, after so many efforts bad rosulted in 
merely bringing their instruments to the scaffold; but it was ex¬ 
actly the reverse, for now, after the execution of Mary Stuart, 
they became perfectly furious, and, on that account, sot every lever 
in action in order to attain their end. Instigated by them, there¬ 
fore, King Philip II. prepared that grand Armada with which he 
contemplated the easy conquest of England; the waters of the 
ocean, indeed, had never before seen such a fleet! At the same 
time Pope Sixtus V. thundered forth a new Bull of Excommuni¬ 
cation against Elizabeth, in which he not only declared her to be 
unworthy of the throne us a heretic and bastard, but empowered 
anyone to lay bands on her, and to deliver her over, either as a 
prisoner or dead, to JCiug Philip as the head of the Oatbolios. 
But the Armada—“ the Invincible,” as it was arrogantly denomi¬ 
nated—was wrecked in a storm on the cliulk cliff's of England, 
and the Papal lightning was consiimod by the affection of the 
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English for their Queen, without the sligluest harm being 
produced thereby. The Jesuits again proceeded to prosecute 
their old attempts at uiurdor, and Father Ilolto succeeded, 
in the year 1093, in working upon a Dutchman of the 
name of Patrick Cullen in such a way that ho swore upon 
the Host he would take the life of the usurper Elizabeth. His 
project, also, failed; for hardly had he set foot on English ground 
than he was arrested and executed. Nor did it go hotter with 
the conspirators Williams and Yorke, whom the same .lesuit 
Fathers won over, in 1594, for such murderous undertakings, 
and in dying they cursed those who had hounded them on to 
the bloody enterprise. The last one to inak(? any attempt was 
Edward Squiere, to whom Father llichard Walpode, a .lesuit, 
himself delivered over the poison which was to remove the 
English Queen from the world. He, e(iually with his predeces¬ 
sors, ended his existence on the soalfold, whilst his seducer, the 
worthy Fatlmr, scofl'ed at his folly in allowing himself to be 
sedzed, lie lumself having made his escape to Spain. 

At length Elizabeth died, on the 34th March 1603, having, on 
the 15th November 1002, shortly before her death, issued a 
severe edict against the Jesuits, as the authors of all the 
murderous attempts against her, declaring them, and all of 
their way of thinking, to be outlaws for ever throughout 
her dominions. 

The rejoicing among the sons of Loyola was, of course, great 
when the news of her death reached them, as in Elizabeth their 
mortal cinoiny had departed this life. Besides, they might dare 
to hope that the new King, James I., the son of Mary Stuart, 
would afford protection to the Catholics, and especially to the 
members of the Society of Jesus, avIio had done so much for his 
unfortunate mother, and that he would treat them, indeed, as 
his dearest friends. It was true, indeed, that he acknowledged 
the Protestant religion, the same as that to which his Scottish 
subjects belonged, and distinguished himself as well read in the 
Holy Scriptures; but the Jesuits couocivcd that tliis was only 
a mask not to forfeit the throne of Scotland and England, and 
they hoped that, he would throw off tlie guise as soon as the 
two crowns had been placed on his ii^iad. They trusted this 
the more os James I. was remarkable lor a certain indolence of 
character Mhieh frequently made him, to a oonsidernhlo extent. 
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the mere eport of his Court, and they therefore awaited with 
anxiety the first governmental transactions of the new monarch 
These did not turn out, by any means, as they had anticipated, 
for although by a published decree the law promised at onoe 
complete toleration to the Catholics, and accorded a pardon 
to the conspirators condemned, under Elizabeth, to strict 
imprisonment, James doelarcd at the same time, on the 
advice of his inlluential minister, Robert Cecil, Earl of Sails* 
bury, that England sliould remain now, as before, closed 
against the Jesuits, and that no change would be made in 
regard to the ordinances of Elizabeth against them. From 
this the monarch would not allow himself to be afterwards 
diverted, and, indeed, principally on the ground that, from his 
quiet temperament, he was, above everything, a lover of peace, 
while ho was firmly convinced that he might ward off insurrec¬ 
tions and disturbances from his kingdom by keeping the Jesuits 
at a distance. That was, indeed, a severe blow to the calcula¬ 
tions of the Jesuits, and, even on this account, their rage knew 
no bounds. They therefore resolved to revenge themselves in 
such a way as had never been heard of before in the history ot 
the world. They determined to annihilate the King, with his 
whole family, together with the entire heads of Protestantism in 
England, at one blow. 

Before everything, on this account, it became a question to 
form a party in England who might take advantage of the con¬ 
fusion caused by the first great scene of murder, in order, with 
arms in their hands, to overthrow the Protestants. Consequently, 
a pretender to the throne must first of all be found, who, in addi¬ 
tion to his devotion to Catholicism, might have the appearance 
of having right on his side. Lastly, the men had to he dis¬ 
covered who were fit to bring to a conclusion so formidable an 
undertaking as that which was in contemplation, and such men 
were, indeed, not to be picked up in the streets. 

A great and difficult task thus lay before them; yes, indeed, 
a very great and very difficult one, and, on that account, it was 
resolved that the Chief, or Director, of Anglo-Jesuit affairs, the 
Provincial Henry Garnet, should proceed himself in person to 
the scene of operations, accompanied by several members selected 
with the greatest care, as it was desired to avoid, at all hazards, 
the chance of any misadventure taking place. Garnet himselt 
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therefore, choosing his people, among whom were especially 
remarkable Fathers Oswald Tesinond, John Gerard, and P, 
Oldecorn, took his departure for the Pritisli Islands. They did 
not, however, travel in company, but singly, in order not to 
arouse obst-rvaiion. Neither did they journey in Jesuit attire, 
or even under their own nnme.s, but one gave himself out as 
a merchant, another as a mechanic, and a third and fourth 
as old soldiers, or whatever else they chose. And as regards 
their names: Oldecorn culled himself Hall; Gerard, to-day Brook 
and to-morrow Lee; Tesinond, Grcenwcll, ns well as Greenwood; 
Garnet, too, was at one time Wally, at another Darcoy, at an¬ 
other Koberts, at another Farmer, at another Henry, at another 
Philipps. 

Having arrived in England, they hetook themselves to those 
Catholics w)io had been previously pointed out by their spies as 
being the most zealous, and received from them in turn the 
addresses of oidicr families who might bo trusted as regards 
political matters, Tliey thus, by degrees, visited tbo whole ol 
those persons in England who still adhered to the Catholic per¬ 
suasion. Before Protestants, however, they acted as the most 
zealous Puritans; but everywhere they taught that a King devoted 
to heresy could never bo a proper monarch, nor could he demand 
the obedience of his subjects. To this, however, they added 
that King .lames I. was not of legitimate birth, or, at all 
events, there wan great doubt about it, and, consequently, that it 
would be a most serviceable work in every respect to get rid 
of him as a lieretic and usurper. Tho sons of Loyola, however, 
did not remain satisfied mertJy with this, but pointed out 
the individual who alone had a right to the English throne, 
in the person of Arabella Stuart, a daughter of tbo Earl of 
Lennox, who was a direct descendant of King Henry VII. 
The beautiful Arabella, too, was prepared to accept the crown 
at the bands of the Jesuits, and it was only, therefore, requisite 
that the throne should become vacant, in order that tho Jesuit 
candidate should bo enabled to ascend it. In other words, it 
now only remained for them to find the proper men in order to 
remove from the world King Jamos, with bis whole family and 
the heads of tho Protestant party ; but this the most difficult 
portion of this most dillicult problem still remained to be solved. 
It was solved, however, up to a certain point, and certainly in 
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such a way as to entitle the sons of Loyola to all credit. Pro¬ 
vincial Garnet had previously made the acquaintance, on the 
Continent, of Eobert Catesby, a good English Catholic, and, 
at the same time, a nobleman of a family of consideration; and 
this Catesby, not having at that time attained a sufficiently high 
position in the State, was, from ambition, not disinclined to 
disturb the order of things in England. It was to him, there¬ 
fore, that Garnet applied on his arrival in the British Islands, 
and their secret conversations soon brought it about that the 
nobleman declared himself ready to carry out the frightfully 
daring deed required of him. He was not, however, by himself 
equal to the task, so it was requisite that he should obtain several 
accomplices, whose iron will, as well as whose strength and 
courage, could be depended upon no less than their absolute 
secrecy and their enthusiasm for the mutter in hand. 

Consequently, it was necessary to bo most circumspect in the 
selection, and, as Catesby always took counsel with Garnet and 
the other above-named Jesuits before he made the first communi¬ 
cations to a new conspirator, or even, indeed, took steps to secure 
one, it was well into the year 1804 before the requisite number 
was complete. The names of these were as follows: Thomas 
Percy, a young profligate and spendthrift, but bold even to rash¬ 
ness, from the celebrated family of the Earls of Northumber¬ 
land ; Thomas and Eobert Winter, two brothers, who had sufTered 
much from persecution under the government of Elizabeth on 
account of their Catholic faith ; Guy Fawkes, a wild soldier, for¬ 
merly an officer in the Spanish service, whose well-scarrod face 
boro evidence of his former deeds ; Francis Treslmm and Ambrose 
Rookwood, both of noble blood, and intimate friends of Catesby; 
Eberhard Digby, a man of considerable means and great talents, 
who, however, felt himself aggrieved, as a Catholic, at the neglect 
of the faith ; Robert Keyes, Christopher Wright, and John 
Grant, all affected with similar ambition; lastly, Tom Bates, 
only, indeed, a servant of Catesby, but a remarkably sagacious 
and daring comrade, just the man for such a purpose, as he 
had been initiated into bis master’s secret from the beginning. 
Still, Catesby considered it well, before the formal commence¬ 
ment of the conspiracy, that this latter, on account of his vacil¬ 
lating scruples of coiiseienee, should bo especially schooled 
by Falbcr Oswald Tosmond, out of whose bands he actuallv 
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emerged as one of the most useful and active members of the 
plot. 

Biioh wi re the men whom Calesby, by degrees, procured for 
his murderous plan, without, at the commencement, communi¬ 
cating to thorn “ the hour and the wlien," withholding this for 
a Inter period. At last, however, towards the end of the year 
1604, he considered the matter ripe for action, and thereupon 
called them together, on a dark November night, to his dwelling, 
where, besides himself, Fathers Garnet and Gerard were already 
waiting. The first thing was that they all confessed to Father 
Gerard, and, during the administration of tlio Sacrament, re¬ 
peated the following solemn oath:— 

“I swear, in the name of the Holy Trinity, and of the Sacra¬ 
ment of which I have the intention to partake, that I will never 
reveal, either directly or indirectly, either by word or in any 
other way, anything of what has already been cordulod to me, 
or will be conlided; I swear tiiat I will never draw back from 
the accomplishment of our undertaking without the consent 
of my fellow-accomplices; I swear, lastly, that 1 am ready to 
sacrifice my life and limbs for the only saving religion, or for 
what may bo ordered for me by the priest.'’ 

After the whole twelve had now tolom the oath, Catesby, 
as leader, pr<iceeded to divulge his plan before the assem¬ 
blage, and ho did so, notwitiistandiiig its enormity, with 
such coolness and precision as pass tlie bounds of astonish* 
mont. 

“ We can," said he, “ get rid of the King in a hundred 
different ways. But how would that help us were the Prince 
of Wales, his first-born, the Duke of York, his second son, as 
well as his wife and daughter, to be allowed to survive ? 
Besides, were all these dead, there would still remain a 
Parliamoni whieli would proceed ai^minst us with the most 
decided determination ; there would also remain nil the powerful 
lords and barons whom, should they place themselve.s at the head 
of the Protestants, we ooukl not for any length of time with¬ 
stand. \^'o cun, therefore, only promise for ourselves a sure and 
certain rc-Hult when we remove out of the world the whole of 
the above-mentioned people at ono blow, and in order to carry 
out such n great undcrlakiug it is, indeed, imperatively necessary 
for us to treat all as one man. You look at me with astonksh- 
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ment, and ask how can it be passible to carry out such a great 
stroke ? 1 reply, however, that it is quite feasible, in this way: 

we must form a largo mine under the Houses of Parliament and 
fill it up with gunpowder; when, then, the Parliament is opened 
by the King, who always appears accompanied by the whole of 
his family, we will set fire to the mine, and then His Majesty 
with the Eoyal Family, ns well as all the members of Parliament, 
will be buried under the mins of the palace." 

Such was Catesby'a plan, and, assuredly, never before had 
an idea of murder so fearful entered into the human brain. 
From the hideousness of the thought, the deepest silence at 
first reigned among the eleven invited guests, and when 
Catesby ended, their deep breathing could alone be heard. 

Guy Fawkes then rose, advanced towards Catesby with flaming 
eyes, and, in sileneo, firmly shook the right hand of the latter. 
Several now did likewise, as proof of their entire approval of the 
tremendous project, notwithstanding its enormity. Some, however, 
hesitated, as if scruples of conscience had seized them, and one of 
them, Thomas Winter, ventured to give expression to those scruples 
in words. “ Among the lords and other members of Parliament," 
said he, “ there are several who belong to our own, the only 
saving faith, and the same is also the case with regard to the 
thousands of spectators which the spectacle of the opening of 
Parliament usually collects together, and many of those must, as 
a matter of course, also lose their lives on the blowing up of the 
palace. Dare wo, thou, perpetrate the great sin of slaying 
our own fcllow-belioverB, and, without warning, hurl them to 
destruction, without their having had any opportunity for con¬ 
fession and absolution ? " 

Upon such a suggestion Catesby seemed irresolute, and had 
nothing to say in reply; but the Father Provincial, that is, 
Henry Garnet, whoso utterances were looked upon as oracular 
by all English Catholics, instantly took up the discussion, and 
declared without hesitation that the scruples of Thomas Winter 
were without tlie smallest justification. " There are always in a 
besieged fortress fneiids of the besiegers,” thus his explanation 
proceeded, “ who siifier from the cannon; but do people leave oil 
firing on that account? and much less do tliey refrain from 
storming. Catosby’s plan, then, ought certainly to bo accepted, 
as it would be, without doubt, most advantageous to the Catholio 
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party, and by tbo blowing up of tlio Houses of Pnrliainent a much 
larger number of lieretics than of true believers would be 
destroyed; all, therefore, in common, must be consigned to 
destruction.’’ 

By this speech on the part of Garnet, wavering thoughts were 
removed, and all present at once gave their liands to Gatesby in 
indication of their thorough agreement with him; he, there¬ 
upon, disclosed the further details of his plan, and also gave 
information regarding tlie place whence the mine might be con¬ 
structed. In short, during that night all was arranged in regard 
to the carrying out of this fearful project of murder which goes 
in history by the name of the Gunpowder Blot; and before 
morning the conspirators separated, the Provincial conjuring 
them in a fervent exhortation to remain true and stead¬ 
fast to the duties they had undertaken. He concluded by 
praying with them and blessing them ; ho cursed, however, their 
euemios, consiguing them to the lowest depths of hell; and, in 
order that words might be replaced by deeds, raising his hands 
towards heaven, he exclaimed, “0 God! annihilate a faithless 
nation, annihilate her from the land of the living, in order that 
with full joy wo may be enabled to offer up becoming praise to 
Jesus Christ.’' 

The first thing that now took place was that Thomas Percy, 
by Gatesby’s direction, hired a certain house, which iho owner 
thereof hod for some time past tried to let, without being able to 
find a tenant, owing to its rather dilapidated condition. It was 
serviceable, however, not for its accommodation so much ns for its 
situation, as at, the back of it there was a small garden sur¬ 
rounded by a high wall, which prevented all curious people from 
observing .vliai, was going on inside, while it abutted on the 
court of the Palace of Westminster, in which the Parliament 
assembled. Scarcely had Percy taken possession of tlie said 
house, when the other conspirators assomblud there; tliis they 
did, howuvtr, not openly before all the world, but secretly, so 
that no one should remark it, and oven the next neighbour 
naight have been able to swear that it was inhabited alone by 
Percy and his servant, wliich latter part was played by Tiuimiis 
Bates. Witli equal secrecy were the necessary means of living 
brought into the house, as, of course, for so many men what 
would be sufficient for Percy and his servant was not enougli, 
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and a daily supply must needs bo provided. The procuring (if 
picks, shovels, handspikes and similar implements by which the 
excavation of the mine might be eflFected, was set about with 
the greatest circumspection, and several weeks passed before ell 
the preparations were conchided. 

At length, on the night between the lOth and 11th of Decem¬ 
ber, the work was begun, and the twelve men did their utmost, 
night and day, from tliis period, being relieved from time to time. 
They had, however, a dilTicult task before them, as the Parlia¬ 
ment was to open on the 7th of February 1605, and if the mine 
happened not to bo ready by that time, their whole undertaking 
would be n failure. 

Fortunately for them, the earth of the garden was, for the most 
part, of a light nature, and offered no great resistance to their 
picks and shovels; and another fortunate circumstance for them 
was that they were seldom disturbed in their operations by 
possible listeners from outside. In spite of this they were in 
sheer despair, on the thought of having to abandon the whole 
thing, when they came to the uncommonly hard foundation-walls 
of the palace, the boring through of which was far more difficult 
than they previously had conceived. They now learned, however, 
to their unspeakable joy that the opening of Parliament had been 
indefinitely postponed, and that it would not take place for several 
months. Therefore they worked with renewed vigour, and about 
March the nine-feet-thick wall was broken through, and re¬ 
duced to a thin partition. But how should tliey then proceed 
to remove this latter ? When, heaven and earth ! what did 
they now hear ? Lend voices on the other side ; so that there 
was no doubt of tbeir secret having been discovered ! They 
instantly quitted the mine, and betook themselves to their house 
to provide themselves with arms, as they were resolved to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. 

Alone Guy Fawkes, the most audacious and cold-blooded, 
remained behind, and had the boldness to put his head througli 
a hole which had already been made in the wall in order to see 
what was going on on the other side. And what did he now see 
and hear ? Certainly nothing to occasion anxiety, but, on the 
contrary, something ratlier to make him rejoice. On the other 
side of the wall there was a large cellar, which extended imme¬ 
diately under the great hall of the House of Lords. This cellar 
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had been rented by a denier in coals and wood, but, as the latter 
had just died, bis lieir was nmoving the goods in order not to 
bo obliged to pay the rent any longer, Fawkes, of course, did 
not delay n moment in relieving hi.s fellow-conspirators of their 
unnecessary an>:iety, and they at once saw the great advantage 
Irom the fact now communicated to them. In truth, the benefit 
was immense. 

Percy ■was forthwith commissioned to hire the cellar, and 
also to purobuse the whole supply of wood and coal from the 
heir. Percy soon brought this coininission to a fortunate con¬ 
clusion, and the conspirators then ])ossesacd a large vault under 
the Ghamher of Peers, into which they might convey as much 
gunpowder, by means of their mine, as they required, without 
being remarked by anyone. 'I’his, in fact, they accomplislied, 
and by degrees introduced into the cellar not loss than thirty-.six 
casks filled with gunpowder—explosive material more than suffi¬ 
cient to blow the Palace of Wcstrain.stcr and all its surround¬ 
ings into the air. They covered over those casks, too, so 
artfully with wood, coal, and bundles of brushwood, tliat no 
one would entertain any suspicion whatever, even if ho had 
succecided in inspecting the collar without their knowledge. 
Besides, they constructed quite a wall of light brusliwond before 
the oiitrauco to their mine, in order to conceal this from the 
observation of the uninitiated; and so, consequently, it resulted 
that the frightful secret was well pro,served. 

In the meantime the Opening of Parliament was definitely 
fixed for the 5th November 1605—a T’uosday—while the oon- 
spirators had completed their last pnqiarations in October. 
Among these was the mission of Sir Edward Baynham, a 
newly-acquired conspirator, whom Provincial Garnet had seduced, 
to Aquti''ivii the General of the Order in Pome, in order to 
convey de.sputchcs to him; Fathers Stanley and Owen, two 
Englishmen, whom the same zcuIouh Fatlior had recently 
ordered t’roin Douny, were also directed to betake themselves 
immediately to Madrid, in order to move Pliilip II, to send 
over a Spanish army in 8U])port of the Cutholic cause in 
England as soon as the blow had been struck in London. 
Besides, Oateshy had ordered Sir Everard Digby to the county 
of Warrtick, in order to overpower the Princess Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the English King, who was then on a visit 
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there to Lord Harrington; not a single member of the family o 
James I., indeed, was to be spared. Thus everything bad been 
done for the best, and the authors of the plot were congratu¬ 
lating themselves on the near success of their undertaking. 

It now happened, on the evening of the 28th October, that a 
member of Parliament, Ijord Monteaglo, received an anonymous 
letter, written in a disguised hand, which was delivered to his 
servant by a stranger who did not wait for an answer. This letter 
was couched in these words; 

“ The friendship which I entertain for yourself and some of 
your associates, induces me to watch over your preservation. If 
you set any value on your life, manage to find an excuse from 
appearing in the next Parliament, as God and man have deter¬ 
mined that the godlessness of this age will meet with punishment. 
Do not neglect this advice which 1 give you, but immediately go 
as fast as possible to your estate. A frightful blow will over¬ 
take Parliament, and the hand from which it comes will not be 
seen. Indeed, the danger will bo over in as short a time as is 
required to burn this letter. I hope that God, to whom I pray, 
may take you under his proteotion, and that you will make 
a good use of what I now disclose to you.” 

Lord Monteaglo did not know what to make of this letter, 
while, Catholic as he was, fearing that he might later on get 
into trouble wore he to keep it secret, he hastened with it to 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, the Secretary of State. The latter, 
also, could not come to any clear conclusion, but, smiling, gave 
it, as his opinion that it was a foolish joke, in order to work 
upon the fears of IiorJ Monteaglo. He still considered it his 
duty to show the letter to the King, in order to receive his orders 
oonoerning it; and upon him the writing had a very different 
effect. James I. did not belong to the most courageous among 
men, and, consequently, ho was not a little friglitcned about the 
threatening words used by the unknown warncr. “A frightful 
blow," said ho to himself, “ which will fall without anyone 
knowing whence it comes—a danger which passes over in ns 
short a time as is required to burn this letter—before God! the 
writer oun only refer to the effect produced by the explosion of 
gunpowder.” A frightful suspicion took hold of Ids mind, and, 
after n conference with the Secretary of State, he commissioned 
the Earl of Suffolk, then Lord Chumherlain, to examine care- 
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ftillv all ihd vmilts nndernduiii tlie Palace of Westminster, 
particiilariy as regards the Parliament Hall, besides the whole 
of the cellars of the adjoining neighbourhood. It was necessary, 
however, in order not to give any previous warning to the 
authors of the couspiraoy, should such, indeed, exist, as well as 
not to <darni unnooeasarily the English people in case the 
whole afl'air turned out to he nothing after all, that the search 
should take place on the night previous to the appointed sitting 
of Parliament. It was, therefore, oftected in the night between 
the 4th and 6th of November. The Earl of Suffolk accompanied 
by a company oi’ Guards, and led by Winliyard, the keeper of 
the Palace, descended into the vaults at Wo.stminster. He found 
however, nothing at all suspicious in the cellar hired by Percy 
that could in any way give rise to any fear, save that a fellow 
was discovered, of the name of Johnson, who gave himself 
out as a servant of Percy, the hirer of the cellar, and was 
apparently occupied in arranging the firing material, of which, 
as he said, a large supply had just been purchased. 

To this effect ran the report submitted hy Suffolk to the King, 
surrounded by Ids Ministers. The Ministerial Council, however, 
considered it to he most extraordinary that a private individual 
like Percy should possess such a large supply of coals, and not 
less remarkable that Percy's servant should ho found prowling 
about the cellar at such a late hour of night. On that account 
a man of more sagacity than the Lord Chamberlain was hastily 
summoned, in the person of'riioinas Knevet, Justice of the Peace, 
who was ordered not only to make a more accurate survey of the 
Parliament cellar, but also to direct his attention to the house 
adjoining hired by Percy, Sir Thomas Knevet at once set 
about this with the necessary guard, and an hour after mid¬ 
night, also conducted by Winliyard, entered Percy’s largo cellar. 
What was there ? Again no one but the man representing 
himself to bo Percy's servant, of the namo of Johnson, standing 
behind the door with a dark-lantern. Sir Thomas ordered a 
constable to apprehend the man and lliis was immediately 
effected, in spite of his desperate resistance. Upon him was 
found a piece of tinder, three matches, a dagger, and a pistol. 
It was also noticed that he was booted and spurred, like a man 
who was prepared to take a journey on horseback. This was in 
the highest degree remarkable, and Sir Thomas perceiving that 
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Uiero waB Itere Bomo foul play, ordered further that the whole of 
the firing rantorial should ho thoroughly examined. This woe 
done accordingly, and then tho true nature of the alleged coal- 
cellar was revealed, and, to the intense horror of those present, 
the thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were discovered, with which, 
a few hours later, the Palace of Westminster would have been 
blown into the air. 

The rest is soon told. Tho alleged Johnson was that very 
night—it was now 4 o'clock in the morning—conducted to the 
royai palace, where a ministerial council, under tho presidency 
of James I., was sitting, and a Btriot examination of the prisoner 
was instituted. He acknowledged Guy Fawkes to bo his name, 
as also that it was the intention to blow up tho Palace of West¬ 
minster at tho opening of Parliament. He exhibited no regret, 
but was furious, on the other hand, that his plan had not been 
snocessful. He also obstinately refused to give up the names of 
the conspirators, and wished to make it out that ho was alone 
ooncernod without any assistance. Two days later, however, 
after he thought there had been suffioient time for them to eflect 
their escape, he made a full confession, on being submitted to 
torture, and, thereupon, it was attempted to seize all the con¬ 
spirators. These had been warned by a messenger from Father 
Tesmond, who had been made aware of tho arrest of Guy 
Fawkes, and they had taken flight to Warwickshire, whither 
Digby had already proceeded in order to seize the Princess 
Elizabeth, and had oollected a small following about him. As, 
however, the sheriff of the county, Richard Walsh, at the head 
of several thousand soldiers at once marched against them, they 
escaped, with several of their friends who still adhered to them, 
into the county of Stulford to the castle of Holbeacb, the possessor 
of which, Stephen Littleton, ns a good Catholic, did not refuse to 
receive them. They here wished to defend themselves to the last, 
as they thought it better to die with arms in their hands than 
to end their lives miserably on tho scaffold. As, however, hv 
accident, their supply of gunpowder (which, in consequence of 
becoming wet, had been laid upon a stone to dry) took fire and 
burnt some of them—they numbered in all some eighty—it 
resulted that they were no longer able to defend themselves. 
Thus the royal troops succeeded with ease in penetrating into 
the oastle, and, in the first fight, llohert Keyes, Chiistopher 
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Wriglit, find idiont a dozen more were slain, wliile Grant, Bigby, 
KonkwooJ, and Untos, wit.b ten of their eomjianions, had to give 
themselves nn as prisoners, Robert Winter, Franeis TroBlmni, 
Stephen Littioton, and some others, sncceedod in escaping, 
but were likewise arrested in a few days afterwards, and all 
throe swore ibey would sooner die than give themsolvoB up, 
and in the case of two this oath was fuKillod; subsequently 
Oatesby and Percy wero kilh;d by muskct-shols after a long 
and brave resistance. Ilohcrt Winter was caught alive by his 
enemies, altliough severoly wounded. 

The wlude of the prisoners wero at once brought into the 
Tower of TiOndoti, in which also Guy b’awdics lay. 'ITiey wero 
all examined, one after the other, and confessed tlieir guilt, 
without its lioing necessary to put them to torture. The crime 
of high treason was thus proven, and on that account the sen¬ 
tence could be no other than death “ at the hands of the 
executioner” ; and this sentence was, indeed, carried out on all 
the ahovo-namod, in the public place before tlio Palace of West¬ 
minster, on the dOtli .laiiuiiry IfiOfI, and those implicated in a 
smaller degriai, who had first given support t.o the chief conspira¬ 
tors in the county of Warwick, got off by piinisliraont of imprison¬ 
ment and banisliment for life from Great Britain. 

Justice was, however, not satisfied with these victims as long 
as the authors of the plot wore at liberty, and that these were 
to he sought for among tho Jesuits the English Government 
entertained not the slightest doubt. This was sufficiently 
proved from cerlain letters which had been seized, and if the 
conspirators during their examinations had not, as a rule, ex¬ 
pressed very much implicating the highly-esteemed Fathers 
there wore, at least, certain statements made which incontestably 
proved the sympathy of Fathers Garnet, Gerard, Tesmond, and 
Oldccorn in the frightful undertaking. The Government, con¬ 
sequently, made it known by an especial edict, on tho 15th 
January lOlKi, which was attached to tho eluireh doors all over 
the kingdom, that no one, under tho most severe penalty, should 
shelter the 'Vmr above-named Jesuits, or render them the least 
protection, but, on the other hand, should make prisoners of 
them wherever they might be found, and deliver them into the 
hands of justice ; and to securo this a large reward was held out. 
Much iinpoi tanee was apparently attached by the King and his 
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counsellors to the arrest of the Loyolitcs mentioned, not so much 
that they might be punished, but rather in order to show the 
world wliat a nefarious aim the Society of Jesus pursued, and 
with what infamous means it went to work. But, in spite of 
everything, Fathers Gerard and 'J'esmond succeeded in making 
their escape to the continent to France, and the two others. 
Garnet and Oldecorn, were likewise very nearly saved. These 
latter had fled, along with an equally true and faithful servant of 
Garnet, to Kenlip, into the castle belonging to a good Caflmlic 
of the name of Abingtou, and were concealed for some length 
of time in a chimney tliat remained undiscovered in some out-of- 
the-way corner, although it was known that they were in the castle. 
At last, however, all the domestics of Abington, without one 
single exception, were removed, and the lord of the castle was 
carefully watched night and day, when the three fugitives, impelled 
by hunger, issued from their retreat, and were at once brought 
to the Tower of London, where they arrived at the beginning of 
February. The joy at this capture was very great; it was, still, 
somewhat lessened by the circumstance that the servant of 
Garnet, on the very first night, ripped up his abdomen with a 
knife that he had contrived to conceal, in order that he might 
die—which, indeed, occun-ed—before being put to torture, 
through the pain of which he might be compelled to make a 
confession. 

Still more vexatious was it for the investigating judges 
that Garnet and Oldecorn obstinately denied all complicity in 
the conspiracy, or oven any knowledge of it, and for a long 
time resisted all remonstrance in overcoming their deliberate 
lying. At last resort was had to artifice, and this was success¬ 
ful in eliciting the truth. One of the prison attendants repre¬ 
sented himself to bo a s^enlous but secret Catholic, and played 
the part so well that after a little time Garnet gave him his 
entire confi.dcnce. The consequence was that he entrusted to 
his care letters to his fellow prisoner Oldecorn ns well as to 
several well-to-do Catholics living in London. These docu¬ 
ments now clearly revealed the truth of what the two Fathers had 
denied with such pertinacious obstinacy, and, after being made to 
confess, they were coinlemned to death for high treason. This 
sentence was also carried out on the 3rd of May 1600 with all 
the barbarity formerly attaching to such executions, and the two 
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miscreants died llio deiitli they had deserved two or three times 
over at least. 

Such was llu! end of that Jesuit Catholic scheme wliich, under 
the name of the Gunpowder J^lot, attniiied such celebrity, and 
one may well understand how it is that the English nation 
henceforward has entertained such an intense hatred, such an 
invincible disgust, towards everything conneoted with Jesuitism. 

.As to this hatred, Jame.s 1. showed all his subjects a good 
example, for 'vhonever afterwards any member of the Society of 
Jesus dared to touch, far less to pass, the frontier of his kingdom, 
even were the man’s intentions perfectly friendly, he was most 
certain to be executed, could ifo only be caught. From this, 
then, a peculiar panic camo over the aforesaid Society, and they 
henceforth ceased to disobey the command of the King. On 
the other haml, tVioy revenged themselves by calumniating the 
latter in the most shameful manner, translating, at the same 
time, the conspirator Garnet, as a martyr and hero of the faith, 
directly into heaven. After the death of James I. the sons of 
Loyola believed that they might again dare to raise their liead 
with boldness as his successor, Charles 1., had for his spouse a 
Catholic princess of the French royal family, he himself being only 
too pleased to do exactly what his spousi' desired. The Queen, 
moreover, was of a very religious turn of mind, and her spiritual 
adviser especially favoured the Order of Jesus. What wonder 
was it, then, that i.hoJcsuits now completely altered their tactics, 
and, forsaking blood and iron, strove to attain their end by flat¬ 
tering words. They Lad, indeed, ground for hope that they 
might in time gain over the King to their side, and, through 
his favour, bo enabled to make a glorious entrance into Eng¬ 
land. They had reason to anticipate this, inasmuch as King 
Charles promised at the time of his marriage that, on ascending 
the throne, he would inakci the Catholic religion the national 
faith, and, in fact, he commenced his reign by filling up all 
the most important State appointments with Catholics only. 
Still the accomplislinicnt of the Jesuit hopes was never realized, 
but, on the other hand. King Charles expiated on the scaffold the 
errors in his mode of Government; and with his death Catho¬ 
licism lost for a long time all influence in the Ikitish Isles. 

It was otlicrwiso under Charles II., who, as is well known, was 
restored to the throne of liis father after the death of Cromwell, 
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This monarch was almost entirely in the hands of his mistress, 
while he was looked after hy Father La Chaise, the celebrated 
Confessor of Louis XIV. ; hcnco it is apparent what means the 
Jesuits employed, and it may ho well imagined that the interests 
of the Society of Jesus were not lost sight of. At the same time 
the Queen, who, as a Portuguese princess, acknowledged, of 
course, the strictest Catholicism, hrought with her to London 
a Jesuit of the name of Antony Fernandez as Father Confessor, 
and this spiritual adviser ruled her so completely that she 
made all his wishes her own. 

Thirdly, the Duko of York, the brother and probable successor 
of the King, who liad no iegitimato chiidreu, ruling as ho did 
the whole Council of State, very soon wont over secretly to the 
only saving laith, and through the persuasion of his Con¬ 
fessor, the Jesuit Father Simons, took this difficult step so 
publicly that the English could no longer entertain any doubt 
about his way of tliinkiug. It is thus seen that King Charles 
lived in an almost tlioroughly Catholic atmosphere, that is, in 
one impregnated with the purest Jesuitism, and, such being the 
case, who could take it amiss when the sons of Loyola gave it 
as their opinion that the King must, for good or evil, sooner or 
later equally openly embrace Catholicism, They nourished 
the hope, indeed, that he would not only revoke the strict 
laws which were still in force against the Jesuits, but even 
introduce the latter into England. Still, it happened that 
Charles II., not forgetting the sad fate of his father, lest the 
same might befal himself, was neither an open public apos¬ 
tate from the Episcopalian Church, nor did he alter the laws 
against the Jesuits, so that the latter were merely tolerated, but 
not by any moans regularly installed at Court. 

The wind now, however, suddenly changed its direction, as 
Charles II. at length died, in the year 1085, and the Duko of 
York, under the title of James II., ascended the English throne. 
Now, indeed, had tho sons of Loyola true cause for rejoicing, as 
the new King allowed himself to be entirely governed by Father 
Peters, the successor of Father Simons, and the whole machine 
of the State moved according to the principles and orders of the 
Society of Jesus. It was a pity for them, however, that tho 
English people were not overcome by such lethargy as to allow 
tho nation to be long oppressed by despotism; it was, indeed, a 
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pity tbiit the Protestants were not afraid to raise a revolution 
when their frecalom of conscience and their religion was in ques- 
tion ; it was, indeed, a pity that after tlireo years the King was 
left with no followers except the couple of Jesuit Fathers and 
the Jesuit friends into whose arras he had thrown liitnself, and 
that he was obliged to take flight to France on the landing of 
his Protestant brother-in-law, Williuin Iff., Princo of Orange. 
The encouragement given to Josuilisin cost the foolish James If. 
his throne, and all the trouble taken by himself and his 
descendants failed to regain it. With him, also, the sons of 
Loyola had to take their departure out of Britain, and their 
rttiurn was debarred for CDtr by the Btriotiiol laws. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ATTEMPTS ON THE LIVES OF PRINCES WILLIAM AND 
MOBIOE OP ORANGE. 

As the inhabitants of the NeUierinnds and of Zeeland were driven 
into despair by the despotic cruelty of Philip II., who wished to 
rob them at once of tlicir religious and their political liberty, the 
standard of rebellion was at length raised, towards the end of the 
second half of the Kith contury; and in their fury, shrinking 
from no danger, although they were by far weaker and less 
powerful, they totally threw off the Spanish yoke, but only 
after a period of strife extending over nearly forty years, re* 
specting wliich the reader has no doubt already made himself 
acquainted from the history of the world. It would, therefore, 
only be waste of time to describe the particulars of this stupen¬ 
dous war, I must not, however, omit to add that the Jesuits, 
from its very commencement, took a most zealous part in it; 
while King Philip, the despot and tyrant, found no more 
strenuous friends, and Ihe Dutch, who were contending for their 
freedom and faith, no more bitter and implacable enemies, than 
the sons of Loyola. 

All means were right for them, if they only tended towards 
injury to the Dutch or advantage to the King of Spain, and they 
refrained as little from violence as from deceit and cunning. 
I’lius it is an acknowledged fact that they kept supplies of 
weapons and powder for tho Spaniards in their different colleges 
at Antwerp, Doornick, Bruges, Muestrick, Groningen, Nym- 
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wegen, llor/.ogonbiish, Breda, and clsowhore, and in Utrecht 
they did not; avoid playing tlio part of traitors when they desired 
to deliver Iho rown into the hands of the enemy. On that 
account the Hot tor of the College there. Father John Baptist 
Bodden, as well us the Brociirator, (lerard Bosman, and the 
Coadjutor, Bhihp Nottiu, wore brought to trial, and these three 
were beheaded in the public market-place, by demand of the 
Court of Juitict, on tlieir treachery being proved. Many others 
of them equally deserved the same fate, as they secretly prac¬ 
tised, overywhor.), treachery against the Dutch people, and on 
that account the latter wore often so furious against the fraternity 
that the wiiole attention of the magistrates and officials was 
required to protect them and prevent their being torn in 
pieces. Above everything, hatred against them was aroused 
by the shameful way of proceeding of which they Avere 
guilty against tlie House of Orange, and if at that time when 
they were oacrying on their fiendish proceedings they could have 
been got hold ol', not a single one of them would have escaped 
with their lives. It is known from history that William I., 
Prince of Orange and Duke of Nassau, wlio went by the name 
of the “ Silent Ctne,” not only played an important part in tho 
Dutch war of emancipation from the 8))anisli yoke, but that he 
may likewise bo regarded as the founder of Dutch freedom. It 
was ho who in 1570, placed himself at the head of the great 
movement, and the States General had him alone to thank, on 
account of his sagacity, bravery, and talcut. that they wore not 
entirely subdiiea at tne commencement by the overpowering 
might of Spain. Under these circumstaiices, it need not bo won¬ 
dered at that the “ Silent One” especially incurred the hatred of 
King Philip uml his friends tlio Jesuits. Can there be any 
wonder, then, that tho hitter determined to proceed by any 
means, even the most extromi!, to rid tliemselves of such a 
powerful antagonist? Verily, indeed, if anywhere, it was here, 
in oonneotiou with the Prince of Orange, that there was occa¬ 
sion for practically carrying out their doctrine of allowable regi¬ 
cide, us there lived no man on oiirtli at that time who put more 
hindrance in the way of the Jesuit plans than he, and, espe¬ 
cially there was no one who might bo sulTstituted for him. Then 
down with him, the intensely hated enemy; then down with him 
by means of powder and lead, by poison .or dagger, in order 
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that over his corpse the Dutch nation might again be fettered in 
the old yoke of tyranny and superstition. 

Tlie first to attempt murder the Prince of Orange was made 
by John Jauregay, a youth not five-and-twenty years old, and 
the circumstances wore as follows :— 

At the beginning of the year J.582 a Spaniard, of the name of 
Caspar Anaatro, established at Antwerp, was on the point of 
making himself bankrupt; and, lamenting, he told his sad tale 
to his confidential friend, who, under the name of Juan de 
Ysunka, lived with him, but who, in truth, was no other than a 
secret Jesuit, as at that time no member of the Order dare show 
himself publicly in Antwerp. Sometime after this, his friend 
Ysunku, who in the interim hud executed a short journey in 
order, no doubt, to consult his superiors, made him a proposi¬ 
tion, under the seal of perfect secrecy, by means of which ho 
might extricate himself from his fatal position, and it was truly 
a very meritorious means of doing so, Annstro now, of course, 
desired to know at once the particulars, and was informed that 
they related to the murder of the Prince of Orange, for which deed 
the sum of 80,000 ducats would bo granted. This oS'er excited 
him in an extraordinary degree, and, as Ysuuka understood how 
to work upon his friend in connection with religious fanaticism, 
he promised the latter that, should he succeed in freeing the 
world of this hideous heretic, ho should obtain a place in Para¬ 
dise, exactly in the middle between Jesus Christ and Mary ! The 
man engaged, at length, to undertake the murder. But between 
talking and accomplishment there is an immense difference, and 
one who is vile enough to wish to commit a shameful deed, does 
not on that account always at the same time possess the power 
of accomplishing it. This at once showed itself in Anastro, who 
was much too great a coward to attempt the contemplated murder. 
On the contrary, he applied to u cashier of his, of the name of 
Venero, who had already been many years in his employment, 
and was acquainted with all his secrets, although, perhaps, not 
this one, desiring to know whether ho in person would bo willing 
to enter into the scheme, of course in consideration of sharing the 
reward, or, at least, would name some individual who would carry 
out the deed. Venero decidedly declined for himselfj although 
not from abhorrence hut from fright. However, he knew a fana¬ 
tical young maa of the name of John Jauregay, and at once 
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proposed to secure him for the utfiiir. Ystinka as well as 
Aiiastro consented, and all three now worked upon the young 
fanatic, with whom tliey at once entered into communication, in 
such a way thai ho was seized with llio most zealous enthu¬ 
siasm. He swore, therei'ore, to remove out of the world the 
Prince of Orange, tlie arch enemy of Catholic views, in order to 
do a service to Heaven, and fixed upon the 18th May for the 
accomplishment of the deed. Ho thereupon took the Sacrament 
from his oidinary Father Confessor, Antony Timerman, a 
Dominican monk, who encouraged liimin his praiseworthy enter¬ 
prise, undertaken purely Idr the honourof Cod ; indeed, the con¬ 
spirator longeil frr the hour in which he had arranged to commit 
the deed. The author of the shameful act, however, the said Juan 
do Ysiinka, did not display much courage, but suddenly disap¬ 
peared from Antwerp, with his friend Caspar An astro, and the two 
put thomselvi's in safety with the Prince of Parma in the town 
of Tourney. They thought that the youth, were ho to bo taken 
prisoner and subjected to torture, might give up their names, in 
which case their Jays on earth would, of course, be numbered us 
soon as they were caught; but in Tourney their friends the 
Spaniards were in the ascendant, and thence they might bid 
defiance to tiio Judgment Court of Orange. 

At length came the long-expected day on which Jauregay was 
to accomplisti his blood-thirsty intention. It was a Sunday, and 
the Prince of Orange betook himself to tho church, as ho was 
accustomed to do every Sabbath, in order to bo present at public 
worship. Jauregay followed on foot, dressed in his holiday 
attire, but he was unable to got near the I’rince on account of 
the lai gc number of his attendants. From the ohurch. Orange 
returned to the Citadel in which ho resided, and placed himself 
there at the open door, so that everyone was able to see him 
with his family and some friends at table. Dinner being 
ended, it was intimated to him that a supplicant wished to speak 
with him, and he at once rose in order to go from the dining¬ 
room into an adjoining ajjartment. Just us he entered a shot 
was heard, and he felt himself hit by a ball whicli penetrated 
below bis right oar, passing through the artery and the left 
cheek, whence it issued. Ho fell down as if he had tumbled 
from the heavens, as tho shot had boon fired so near him that 
even his hair was set on lire by the explosion of-the powder, and 
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he, at first, thought that the Citadel was about to come down 
on the top of him. The fainting-fit did not, however, Inst very 
long, and when he came to his senses ho was informed that 
a murderer had fired at liim. “ Save his life,” he exclaimed, 
” and as soon as I am hound np bring him before mo, as I wish 
to examine him myself." A most courageous order, certainly, 
which placed the excellence of bis character in a most charming 
light. Moreover, a most sagacious direction, because, in this 
way only might it bo possible to discover, with certainty, who 
were the true autiiors of the affair, it being most important 
to ascertain this fact. Unfortunately this order was given a 
quarter of an hour too late, as the guests of Orange, on the shot 
being first tired, tlirew themselves on the assassin, and literally 
hewed him to pieces with their swords. 

As no one knew who ho was, it at first seemed that no 
information would be obtained, but on searnhing the pockets of 
his clothes a Jesuit catechism was found, as also a memorandum- 
book in which everything was noted that it was desired to know. 
It was hence ascertained not only who he was himself, but also 
who were his guilty accomplices, and at once all available means 
were set in motion in order to catch hold of the ill-doers. But, 
from the circumstances already stated above, they were only 
successful in the case of Venero, the former cashier of Anastro, 
as well as of Timermau, the Dominican monk, and, on the two 
being subjected to torture, a full confession was obtained ; they 
were, therefore, of course, according to the custom of those days, 
sentenced to a death of martyrdom. This sentence was, how¬ 
ever, only partially carried into execution, that is to say, the 
magnanimous William remitted the torture, and consigned them 
to death by strangulation, after which their bodies w’ere out into 
four pieces, and attached to high stakes in order to give a terrible 
example. There they remained during four years, until, in 1580, 
the Spaniards entered into Antwerp, when the Jesuits, who 
everywhere accompanied the Spaniards in captured places, took 
tliem down, and accorded to them a solemn burial, treating 
them, moreover, as martyrs, who had mot with the death of 
heroes in a good cause, 

William of Orange recovered completely from the severe 
wound which the fanatical Jesuit emissary had inflicted on him, 
but he recovered only to succumb, some years later, to a new 
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attack made by the Jesuits, notwithstanding that the eons of 
Loyola liad, immediately after tlic attempted murder above de¬ 
scribed,^beon banished out of all the provinces of Holland, and a 
regular hunt made for everyone who might be considered as asso¬ 
ciated with ihcm secretly, or regarded as true members in disguise. 

Now for tliis affair. It was in tho first days of May 
that the Silent One received at his house a Burgundian, who was 
presented to him not only as a zealous reformer, as well as the 
son of a martyr for the new religion, but who, also, produced tlic 
highest letters of recommendation. 'J'his creature, called by his 
true name, was Balthasar Gcraerts, or (Tcrhard, but he termed 
himself Baltluisar Guyon, and Ids credentials stated that he 
was the son of a certain Guyon who had been executed a few 
years before in Besan^on on account of ids Huguenot faith. As 
with his name, so also witli his professions. Ho carried on a false 
game, ns ho affected groat zeal for tins .Protestant religion, 
atteiided the Protestant Church n^gularly, and was never to be 
seen without having a Bible in his hand, while he was as 
I'anaticnl a Cadiolio as there could be. But all this only came 
to light sul)8equently, as, on his first appearance at the Court of 
Orange, he contrived to conduct himself so well that no one 
had the slightest doubt regarding the truth of his assertions. 

The Silent One, therefore, took him into his service, and 
employed him in all kinds of missions which required thought 
and adroitness, and, on account of his knowledge of languages, 
selected him to act as spy in tho camp of the enemy. From 
one of tl)e,so missions Gerhard returned to Delft, in the beginning 
of July 1&34, where William of Orange tlion stayed, and was at 
once admitted, without difficulty, to the Prince, who was still 
in bed. He I'endercd to him so accurate a report concerning 
everything he had learned, and tho Si]<;nt One expressed himself so 
satisfied wirli his skilful emissary that he issued an order to pay 
Gerhard a considerable sum of money as a reward for his ser¬ 
vices. Besides, his master observed to him personally that ho 
would shortly entrust him witli a new weighty mission, and that 
ho must, therefore, come to him again in a few days to the castle. 
They separated, as it seemed, very inucli pltiused with each 
other; and the suite of Orange lookcal iqion Guyon as a most 
favourite and useful servant of tlieir lord, in whom, from his 
coming and going, the greatest coiifidoTice might be placed. 
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il^erbard nppearafl again at tlie palace on the morning of tlie lOth 
July, and caused liimsclfto be announced to tbe Prince ; but be, 
being engaged otiierwise, did not receive him, but put liim oif 
until the afternoon. Gerhard now went into tbe court below, and 
lingered about until nearly 1 o’clock after mid-day. Just about 
this time William had to proceed to the Senate, and passed 
through the court, aocompanied by only a few nttendants. 

Gerhard now, advancing (piickly towards him as if ho had 
something to say, and coming up quite close, fired a pistol at 
him loaded with three bullets. With the exclamation “God 
have mercy on thee, my soul, and my people! ” William of Orange 
fell down, feeling himself to be mortally wounded, lie was 
raised and carried i!ilo bis apartments, and the doctors were quickly 
summoned, but before they arriv('d ho bad already expired in the 
arms of his wife, without his being able to utter another word. 
In the meantime the murderer, as soon as he had fired the 
shot, took to flight, and, under the general confusion into which 
everyone was thrown, succeeded in reaching the walls of Delft 
unharmed. But here, just as he was about clearing the ditch, 
the Prince’s guard, who had at length been emboldened to 
ptirsuc him, threw thcmseIvc.H upon him with cries of rage, and 
easily overpowered him. The Council of State then immediately 
assembled in order to proceed with the examination of the 
murderer, and he at once made quite a candid confession. 

“ His name," he said, “ was Balthasar Gerhard. He was 
bom at Bille in Fraiiebe-Comte, and he was twenty-six years of 
age." He went on to say, further, that ho had procured his false 
papers througli his having entered the service, several years before, 
of Count Mausfeld, as secretary, under the name of Jean Duprd, 
when he procured a blank paper provided with the signature of 
the Count, which he filled up- The desire, however, to murder the 
Prince of Orange had seized upon him most powerfully, having 
arisen from the ineffectual attempt of Jauregay becoming known. 
His scruples of conscioiioe, however, had for some time held him 
hack from ttie accomplishment of the crime, and ho would probably 
never have been equal to it had he not, in the course of the pre¬ 
ceding month of March, gone to Treves, where his business had 
taken him, and where Irc had made the acquaintance of a Jesuit 
Father, with whom In; took counsel, and by whom he was not 
only strcngtlu'ued in his intention, but taught that such a murder 
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would bo a worb of inimciiBO adviintnpfo ; indood, l.bat if be 
ever eoiifrivod to cniiso the dnatli be wonld bo cortai'i to obtain 
a place in Pnradi'Se, and be received among tlie number of tlio 
boly martyra. Still, not being perfectly satisfied by the 
counsel of this individual Fatbor, lie at once applied to throe 
other Fathers one after tin? other, all being members of the 
said Order, and, having confessed to them, bo obtained from all 
the same assurance of eternal bliss. This determination had thus 
come to maturity, and ho bad aceomplisbcd tho deed without ex¬ 
periencing the slightest compunction. Gerhard confessed all this 
with tlie gieiiteat freedom in bis first examination ; be would not, 
however, divulge the names of tlie four Jesuits, and declared 
that he was unar quainted with tlicm. On the fidlowing day, tho 
11th of July, Ik- was subjected to torturo in order to elioit tho 
whole truth, bnl be added nothing more than that, some weeks 
previous, while (ravelling from Treves to Tourney, ho had dis¬ 
closed bis design to tiie J’rince of Parma, Lieutenant of the King 
of Spain and Governor of Holland, and that he liad been zealously 
strengthened in it by him, as well as by Christopher d'Assom- 
ville, President of the Council of Jlegency, who had been sum¬ 
moned purposely on that account, by whom he was deluged with 
promises and brilliant hopes. In a later examination, conducted 
on July I2(li, he repeated these statornonts, and ns there was not 
tho least ground for entertaining any doubt about the matter, he 
was thereupon seiUoiieed to suffer death on the 14th of that month, 
not merely an ordinary hind of deatli, but ouo sharpimoid by the 
most frightful tortures. First of all, tho hand with which ho had 
fired the shot was burnt with a red-hot iron, then the fleshy parts 
of his body wore torn out with red liot tongs, he was then 
hacked, wliile still living, into four pieces, and tho fourth, the 
breast, was opened by the executioner with a rapid blow, and 
liis still beating heart thrown in liis faon, while they cried out, 
“ Murderei, remember our murdered father! ” 

Tho horrihb) scene of torture lasted for upwards of tw'o 
hours, and then, oven as the last quiver of the divided motnbers 
ceased, the matter was still not yet ended, as the four quarters 
were fastened by chains on the four cliicf bastions of the town, 
and tho head, detaehed from tho tniTik of the criminal, was 
placed on the liiglie.st .summit of the tower. 

Sueii was tho end of Baithasar Gerhard, the murderer of 
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William of Orange, the Silent Prince; and cruel ns the panisn 
ment had been, the Dutch judged it to ho much too mitd. 
Philip II., on the otlier hand, raised the family of the murderer 
among the nobility, and the sons of Loyola proclaimed, from 
all the pulpits of which they had command, the sound of his 
praises and heroic courage. Indeed, they instituted solemn 
processions in his honour, in which his likeness was borne 
aloft, ns that of a martyr, as they believed that after the death 
of the groat Orange the Dutch rebellion would be with ease 
subdued, and, with it, heresy extirpated. Thereupon, they 
hoped not only to come again into possession of all their 
fat pastures, but trusted that their dominion should be still 
further extended, so that soon the whole of Holland would be 
under their subjection. 

Those hopes, however, did not meet with accomplislimcnt; 
no, indeed, for they completely failed. The Silent One had 
a son, the Prince Morico of Orange, whom the States-General 
at once, notwithstanding his youth, elected to be their Stadt- 
holder, as also their chief and commander, and he excelled even 
his father in military talent and courage. The Spaniards lost 
much more territory than cverboforein Holland, and in a period 
of ton years there was, indeed, much danger that they would 
be obliged to evacuate it entirely. Under these circumstances, 
was there any wonder, then, that the fury of the sons of Loyola 
yearly increased, and that their old thirst for murder was 
awakened ? “ Down with Morice of Orange !” exclaimed they 

aloud in their Colleges, though outside their walls they did not 
do so quite so freely; they looked about, however, all the more 
assiduously for a suitable tool. For a long time they failed to 
find one, as the people all feared the fate of Balthasar Gerhard, 
and the certainty of an earthly life was dearer to them than the 
hope of bliss in Paradise. 

At length, in the year 1692, the .Jesuits were informed of an 
individual who seemed suited to the undertaking, and they at 
once determined, in the absence of a better subject, to take 
him into their pay and allegiance. He was a cooper in Douay, 
of the name of Peter Panne ; such a poor fellow, and so miser¬ 
able, that he often hai'/lly knew how to keep his wife and child 
from starvation. His I'niher Confessor, a member of the Order 
01 Jesus, first of all questioned him. At that time the Jesuit 
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were nil-powerful in Doimy, as well as ut a Inter date, when this 
town belonged to Belgium, which, up to tlm end of tne foregoing 
century, eontmued to form a llnpshurg-Spanisli province, that is, 
a Hapsbiirg-Austrian dependency. Tins Fatlicr spoke to him so 
much concerning the merit of murdering a heretic, tiiat ho at 
length became quite anxious to take part therein. When ho 
got him so far, the Father then brought him into his College to 
the Rector, wlio took him to the Provincial for Frnnco-Belgium, 
which latter lind liis residence there at that time. The two then 
initiated him ni all that be had to do in order to remove from tho 
world the great lieretic and patron of herelies, Morice of Orange, 
and promised him, besides heavenly bliss, a yearly pension and 
a lucrative ajipointment. Besides which, as a foretaste of tho 
delightful lilii he expected, they gave him no inconsiderable 
sum as earnest money, and administered to Iiim after the requi¬ 
site absolution th(! holy Sacrament. After all these preliminaries, 
the man prosecuted his journey to Leyden, in which city Morice 
of Orange then resided, and he had hardly arrived there when 
two Jesuits in disguise received him, and earnestly impressed 
upon his mind to go to work with the greatest foresiglit, in order 
that his attempt should not prove a failure. Peter Paune pro¬ 
mised this, anl ireulo sure that he W(juld with perfect oertaiuty 
hit the Prince. But lo and behold, within a few days, on tho 
87th May, he, already found himself in the hajuls oi' justice, 
before ho had time to make use of the sljarp dagger given to 
him by tho p:i jus Fuihers for tho purnose. and whioh ho earried 
about with him. lie was taken prisoner on account of his 
frequent anxious inquiries about Morice of Orange attracting 
attention, and besides, in answer to questions as to wlio ho was 
and what ho had to do in Leyden, ho gave the most contra¬ 
dictory statements. In his confusion he eoiiduotcd himself as 
if he were legally cross-examined, and most certainly tlie poor 
man was not at all adapted for a murderer, and tlie Jesuits 
had been completely mistaken in liiui, for in the first half 
hour ho freely confessed everything that was on his mind witli- 
out there being any necessity for employing torture. Scarcli was 
then at once made for tho two secret Jesuits, but these had 
disappeared, and still less could tliey bo found also iti Douay. 
The poor cooiier was accordingly fastened iiporj and deprived of 
his life, through tho employment of various tortures, of which 
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nothing was omitted ; tho whole trial, with the necessary docu¬ 
ments, being made public through tho press. 

From this time forth the States-G-encral of Holland took still 
stricter measures against the Jesuits, and not only proclaimed 
them as men whom anyone might kill as soon ns they had crossed 
the boundaries of the realm, but also most strictly forbade all 
citizens of the State from allowing their sons to be educated in 
any of the foreign J esuit schools even temporarily. 

The Order of Jesus in this way lost the territory of Holland 
ocropletely, and even abroad it began to be looked upon as a 
Society which was dangerous alike to the peace of States as to 
the life of priucea. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE GEEAT COMMOTION AT EAIUGUAY ; OR, DON SEBAS¬ 
TIAN JOSEPH OAUVALIIO E MELLO, COUNT OE OEYBAB 
AND MARQUIS DE POMBAU. ^ 

J HAVE already related in the Sccoud Book of this work how 
uncoiiiiiioiily firm tliu sons of I.oyolii hud establisbud them¬ 
selves ill Portugal, immediately on tho planting of their Order, 
and it must apficar, on that aeooiiiit, almost superfluous for 
me to add that they themselves had tho almost absolute con¬ 
viction that theii influential position could never in future bo in 
any way alteiod. To them was at once entrusted the education 
of the princes, as well as of all the Royal Pamily, and no man 
could offer any opposition to there being implanted in tho youth¬ 
ful minds of these children tho deepest devotion and the most 
intense love for tho (frder of Jesus. The pious Bathers lived at 
Court as the all-powerful spiritual advisers of tho kings for the 
time being, as well as of tho entire royal House; and tho example 
of the reigning family was, of course, followed by all tlu^ ministers 
of Slate as well as the grandees of tho kingdom, in a word, by 
everyone who had either anything to hope for or anything to 
fear. Who, then, could dare to go at all contrary to their 
wishes, or to tliwart in any way their will in any matter of im- 
portanoo ? Who could presume to snatoli out of their hands the 
reins of the governinent of Portugal ? and who could venture 
to hurl them from the throne of arrogance wliieli tliey hud set 
up for themselves to the more modest position of servants of 
tho Lord, to whom is assigned nothing but to attend to the 
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salvation of tho confessing ohildren entrusted to their care? In 
spite of all this, the pitcher, as is well known, contimios to go to 
the well until it breaks, and the harbingers of this coming rup¬ 
ture began already to show themselves under King John, who 
reigned from 1700 up to 1750. Tho said John, although in his 
early years brought up by the Jesuits and guided by tho Jesuit 
confessors, chose for himself, as soon as he became King, a 
Father Confessor from amongst tho ordinary clergy, and refrained 
during tho whole period of his reign from selecting a Jesuit to 
hold that post. Why, tlien, was this ? Doubtless it arose as 
much from the eonviotion he had formed that the Order 
of Jesus, from its inordinate love of power and pretension, 
as well as by its immoral princijtles, was most pernicious, 
as from the fact that tho personal inclination of every Court 
Jesuit was that the sons of Loyola should be allowed rather to 
preserve in their keeping tho consciences of the family, or, more 
correctly, of the whole of tho princes and princesses of the 
House, without let or hindrance. The sons of Loyola conducted 
themselves as if no harm could at all accrue to them from tho 
change in the appointment of royal confessors; in fact, it was 
desired by them, because they were considered to be morally 
responsible for several furious deeds of tlioir often unmanageable 
lord, who was, not infrequently, in such a state as to treat even 
the higher officials with blows and kicks ! Be this concern¬ 
ing him, however, as it may, the Jesuits had occasion to he 
disquieted. 

John V. instituted, in 1714, after tho pattern of the French 
Academy, an “ Academia Portugueza.” This was not only an 
openly directed blow against tho monopoly in educational matters 
which the Jesuits had up to this time held, but it was this very 
Academy, also, which I'ormed a rallying point for the best heads 
of Portugal at that time, its sayings and writings penetrating 
like warming rays of light through the hitherto cold darkness 
of native literature. Besides, the Academy demanded, with¬ 
out further ado, that new schools should be started, at least, in 
the larger towns of Portugal, in which a different system of 
teaching should be adopted to that hitherto followed by tho 
Jesuits—in a word, ttie symptoms increased so much that a 
storm was at hand, directed against the members of the Bocioty 
of Jesus. 
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Such was tlie state of things when the King, from increasing 
years, fell more and more into a condition of mental weakness, 
and became more overbearing than over; and when, subse¬ 
quently, in the year 1750, his son Joseph I., who had for his 
oonfessorFather Moroyre.onc of their moat distinguished brethren, 
came to the Government, no one of them, or, indeed, nobody in 
the world, would have dreamed that within less than the period 
of a decade their existence, not only itt Portugal, but in all the 
Portuguese coloiiios, would liave been comploirdy destroyed. Still 
there is an old proverb, “ Man thinks hut God guides,” and 
this was nppiioahlc on t'no present occasion, lor that frightful 
blow, which shook the Order of Jeans to its very foundation, 
came from a direction which was least expected. 'I'he reader 
may, no doubt, recollect what I have wdatod in regard to the 
possessions of the sons of ]<oyoia in Houtli America, and I 
would especially beg him to recall to mind what has been staled 
as to the great Jesuit kingdom of Paraguay. 

Over that lich and extensivo country, which Spain possessed 
in all her glory, tlio sons of Loyola, oti laduiirof their General in 
Pome, ruled witli such an unlimited monarchical sway, that, while 
the King of Spain was tho nominal lord, a Spanish governor 
could not, at any time, dare to pass over the frontiers, and 
the whol(3 so-callod lordship of the Hjinnisli Crown consisted in 
a head-money that the population of Paraguay paid, a head- 
money, it may bo remarked, tho extent of which was determined 
ijy the Jesuits themselves, and which came to something very 
trifling indeed. 'I'liiis it was with tho great monarchy of Para¬ 
guay, of whoso existence but little was known in Europe up to 
the year 1750, as has been already stated in the Eir.st Book. 
Nor was any information extant as regards its commerce, its 
productions, its inhabitants, its boundaries, and everything 
else relative tlioreio ; all, indeed, was concealed as a profound 
mystery, to which tho sons of Loyola ahmo iiad tho key. 
Therefore, when at any time a travoller succeeded, by craft or 
other modes, in penetrating tho great ccotinont, in spite of its 
being almost berm-itienlly HOnled by its rulers, and when he then 
promulgated abroad a trustwortliy report of tho little he saw, as 
he was soon again turned out of the country, if nothing worse 
befell him, astonished mankind would think they were listening 
to some fable, and give no further erodenee to the same. In the 
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year 1760, however, light was at length thrown upon the subject. 
A fur-off territory, which was known by the name of Brazil, 
belonged to the Crown of Portugal, while the property of 
the Crown of Spain, on the other hand, consisted of all 
that large extent of territory which stretched from Brazil 
to the Pacific Ocean, that is to say, the present States of 
Bolivia, Peru, Chili, the Argentine Republic, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, &c. Some of this 
territory was certainly of no great value, as it was not known, 
as yet, how it could bo made profitable. Much of it was only 
known by name, that is, these lands were merely indicated on 
the map, which had been prepared as well as could be done 
under the circumstances. Notwithstanding this, however, each 
of the two Crowns watched over it with jealousy, in order that 
the one might not take a portion from the other, and on this 
account many frequent and vexatious contentions arose; so it 
happened that, commencing in the year 1748, the two Govern¬ 
ments mentioned negotiated with each other respecting a more 
accurate definition of their boundaries. At length, in the year 
1760 (on the I3th January), a State treaty was concluded, 
just prior to the death of John V. In this document it was dis¬ 
tinctly laid down, among other things, that, for the more perfect 
separation of the two territories, Portugal should relinquish to 
Spain the large colony of San Sacramento, while, on the other 
hand, Spain should make over to Portugal the considerable 
portion of Paraguay forming the circle or reductions of St. 
Angelo, St. Giovanne, St. Michele, St. Lorenzo, St. Luigi, 
St. Mido, and St. Borgia. This passage of the treaty caused 
the greatest commotion in the camp of the Jesuits, as, should it 
be carried into effect, their present monarchy of Paraguay, by 
its division into a Spanish and Portuguese portion, would be in 
danger of being broken up; it was to he feared, indeed, that the 
Portuguese portion, about a fourth of the Jesuit monarchy, 
would be completely taken away, because the Portuguese 
Government, in accordance with their usual custom in their 
other colonics, sent governors who took all secular and adminis¬ 
trative power with energy into their own hands. So, too, there 
was cause for anxiety in regard to similar regulations on the side 
of Spain, as soon as the latter should become acquainted with the 
hitherto unknown size of the remaining portion of territory. In 
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a word, tlio Ujbs of tile wliolo charming kingdom seemed to 
bo imminent as a oonsoqnonco of the stipulations of the treaty. 
The division, therefore, wliether in this way or that, must be at 
any price prevented, as every ruler defends himself to the utmost 
when external enemies attack his kingdom or threaten him with 
dethronement. 

At first the Jesuits tried amicable ways, and, as soon as they 
obtained accurate information respecting the treaty which had 
been concluded, they sent a representation to the Court of 
Madrid, in which, with the fullest detail, they called attention to 
the difficulties, dangers, and disadvantages of the projected 
exchange. “ The newly-baptised original inhabitants of Para¬ 
guay,” said they therein, “ owing to the great oppression to 
which their brethren in the adjoining Hra/.il had been subjected, 
had conceived such an aversion to the Portuguese that they 
would sooner take flight into the wilderness in the interior of 
America than submit to the Crown of Portugal. Added to this, 
were the exchange to be efiected, Spain would lose more than 
40,000 active subjects, without being indemnified sufficiently 
for this loss by the colony of San Sacramento. Portugal 
would thus b(! enriched at the expense of Spain; and, also, 
it might be feared that the splendid great forests which were 
known to exist in the seven reduolions, would afford opportunity 
to the Portuguese, as well as to their friends the English, of 
procuring wood for the building of sliips with which to attack 
the Spanish possessions by force.’" 

The sous of Loyola sought, by these and similar repre¬ 
sentations, to work upon the Spanish Government in order to 
annul the treaty wliich had been concluded, and in such 
endeavours they were zealously supported by their fellow brother 
Lather Ravage Father Confessor of Philip V. It is remarkable, 
however, that, at the same time that they sent these representa¬ 
tions to Madrid, they delivered to the Portuguese Government 
at Lisbon a document worked up for the same purpose from San 
Sacramento, in which the matter was represented that the treaty 
of exchange was an absolute iiijui-y to Poriugal, and that the 
Portuguese Government would be the defrauded party if the 
treaty came to be carried out. Tims, after their usual custom, 
they played a. double game, and whilst in Madrid Father 
Ravage, so in Lisbon Father Moroyre, supported these endea- 
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vours by their confessorini infltioiice, and they very nearly 
succeeded in gaining tlieir object. At least, King Joseph sent a 
special minister, Anton Lobo di Gama, in the year 1751, to 
Madrid, in order, if possible, to retract the contract of exchange 
now concluded. But his endeavours failed, owing to the firm 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth, spoiiso of Philip V., who exercised 
a great influence over her lord and master; and thus there 
remained nothing for it than for both sides to appoint commis¬ 
sioners who should examine into the boundaries. 

The Crown of Kpain nominated on its behalf the Marquis of 
Baldilirios; the Crown of Portugal General Gomez Freire 
d’Andrada, both men of tried sagacity and energy, and at the 
same time, also, of strict moderate views, so that they cherished 
neither any special friendship nor yet any enmity against the 
Jesuits ; thus it was to be hoped that they might be enabled to 
bring to a satisfactory conclusion, without difficulty, the matter 
as to the determination of the boundaries. The two Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries consequently proceeded on their mission in a happy 
mood, and their suites, besides a few armed servants, consisting 
almost entirely of mathematician.s and surveyors, were none the 
less animated by the same feelings. 

The Jesuits in Paraguay received intelligence respecting all 
these preliminaries early enough to bo able to make provision 
relative to obtaining, from their General in Rome, the re¬ 
quisite orders as to remonstrance, and to come to a definite 
conclusion ns to what should now take place. The amicable 
plan of proceeding having faileil, should they now, without any 
further ado, humbly submit and allow the long-accustomed 
sway, with all the riches attached thereto, to cease? or 
should they offer an energetic opposition to the invasion, and, 
with weapons in their hands, prevent the entrance of the enemy, 
Spaniards as well as Portuguese, into the country ? 

“ We have,” said the sons of I.oyola to themselves, “ half a 
million of subjects, and among them at least fifty thousand 
capable of bearing arms, who are for the most part already well 
experienced; we have, further, in our arsenals, weapons as well 
as cannon in abundance, tbc number of whicli we could soon 
double. We are thus capable of making resistance oven against 
a strong army, while the enemy, on account of the long distance 
of Paraguay from Portugal and Spain, as well as on account of 
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the uneomjnon difficulties whicli always attend the transport 
of troo])8 by sea, would be in a position to oppose but a small 
force aaainst us. Why, the dd we not defend our- 

seleves? 

TlniiH argtiod the .Toftiiitfl, and on this cnkiulation they formed 
their resolu .ions. At the same time their sa^:,acity told them 
that, in ord r 7Mt to brief*- the whole of Europe against them 
they should not openly jiiaee them-siilves at the head of the 
rebellion, but rather, in thi,s respeet, throw dust in the oyeS of 
the world ; and, conso(|nently, us the further instnietions frorn 
Rome went, “ there should, indeed, be u resistanee offered by 
the Fatliers, but only a secret one, and in the background.’’ 

The reader can douhtlcss now divine what was to take place, 
and I shall thereupon be ns brief as possible. As tbe pleni- 
potentiarios oJ' tbo two Crowns arrived, with tliuit people, at tbe 
place where tlioii boundary proceedings should begin, namely in 
tbo rcdiielion of St. Nioolo, the Indians had collected in force, 
and, through a deputation, intimated to the gentlemen that, as 
they were lilieiy to meet with a strong opposition, they had 
better leave the matter alone. The plenipotentiaries naturally 
remonstrated, and reejuested that they might speak with tbe two 
Fathers who had hitherto usually conducted a reduction, hut 
these latter find disappeared, and noil her of thorn vuis forth- 
eoining. Compelled by necessity, the plenipotentiaries now 
retired, but only to make a second and third attempt in another 
community. Th(! re,suit, however, was tlie same everywhere, 
and they wore nowhere able to commence their business. 

On this aceouiit they betook themselves to Monte Video, at 
tbe mouth of .lie La Plata river, and began there, as later on 
in tbo town of C donia., to enlist troojis, in order to bring, by 
force, tbe, reb( ilions Indians to reason. But with tliis they did 
not make such rapid progress as they bad ho[)od, and it was only 
in the spring of the year 1754 that they wore in a position to 
take the tield. They at onec united their two small armies, 
ombarked them on the Ija data to the Parana, and advanced 
against tlie 1 niliiitis, who were eiitrenehed near the entrance of 
the small nvei' I’ardo. They succeeded in defeating the latter, 
and in taking somewhere about fifty prisoners. Cut through 
tliis they did lot gain mueh, us the Indians again collected 
together at a sliort distance ' " „.,i ,.rr..ui, .. 
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On tlio other hand the two Qovcrninent Commissioners gained 
information from their prisoners respecting the instigators of 
the rehellion: and. beh aders and commanders turned 

out of no other uaii, as the plenip had suspected 

The Jesuit father m person. 

after a short rest, the united Portuguese and Spanish troops, 
an before won a small victory for the second time. 'The further, 
however, that they advanced into the country, the greaUu' the 
masses were wliorn they had to enconntcr, and, as these people 
showed themselves uncommonly skilful in war, it seemed sufh- 
cienlly plain that they lord experienced men ns leaders; so at 
length tiiere was nothing for it but to conclude a truce with the 
Indians, in order to avoid the shame of a delent. This agree¬ 
ment was concluded on the IGth November 1754, being signed 
on the side of th(! Indians by Don I'Yanz Anton, luiad of the 
community of St. Angelo, Don Franz Gunou, Overseer of St. 
Nicolo, and the two heads of St. Luigi, Don Christoph Aciialu 
and Don Bartholomew Oandiu, and tlic two plenijjotontiaries 
returned to their Govornmonls at Madrid and ]dBl)on in order to 
beg for new inatriuitions, and especially for weapons, ammu¬ 
nition, and troops. Those were immediately obtained, and by 
the end of the year 1755 several thousand men, as auxiliaries, 
proceeded from Spain and Portugal, and the most stringent 
orders were issued by the rulers of these countries to the 
chiefs and provincials of the Jesuits to submit themselves at 
the peril of their lives, “as their Majesties had been fully and 
accurately informed that the Fathers of the Order of Jesus were 
solely and entirely to blame for the rebellion of the Indians, 
and, if the latter were not, on the spot, brought to submission, 
it would be neecssary for their Majesties to proceed nt once, 
according to citizen and canonical law, against the chiefs as 
well as other Jesuits Avliieh were within their realms, and to 
punish them, as criminal olfenders, for high treason.” 

All this had not the slightest effect on the sons of Loyola, 
and there was no question of submission. 'J'ho Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese potentates now again united, and dotermined, in January 
175C, to penetrate for a second time through the puss of St. Theda 
into the interior of Jhvraguay. They sueceeded in this, and llic 
first battle took plane on the lOlh February, wlieu the Indians 
left no fewer than 1,200 the field. A second and third 
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battle came off on the 22nd March and lOtb May respectively, 
in both of which the natives got the worst of it. But the 
Europeans also suffered great losses, and their commanders 
became the more convinced that there could he no question of 
any terminadon to the war without considerable reinforcements 
being sent from Europe. The Indians still possessed—according 
to information obtained from some Jesuit Fathers who had been 
taken prisoners, in Father Grihouville a general of infantry, in 
Father Charles d’Anicres a cavalry officer, and in Father Glatz, 
called the “ terrible brotlnu','’ a commandant of artillery—leaders 
such as were not easily found in the most experienced armies! 

The reinforcements were this time fully prepared, as it was 
incumbent for the two Governments of Spain and Portugal 
to make an end of the Jesuit State of Paraguay and the rebellion 
therein established, and Generals Baldilirios and d’Andrada 
obtained such a superiority, although not certainly until fifterthe 
lapse of three years—that is, in ITf)!)—ilmt the resistance was 
regarded as completely broken. During that time, also, the two 
Generals had scut over to Europe, and by this moans had taken the 
spirit out ol the rebellion, not a few well-guarded Jesuits who had 
played an important part in the war, and who had been unable 
to save themsolves by flight; but it was only towards the end 
of the year 1708 that pence was fully established, when all 
the Jesuit missions in South America were given over to the 
civil powers. 

Whilst t lese things were taking place in Paraguay, not less 
important transactions were going on in the mother country of 
Portugal, and as those latter wore intimately connected with the 
subject under consideration, it is now time for us to direct onr 
nttcniion to the Court of Lisbon. At that capital, on the acces¬ 
sion of Joseph [. to the throne in the Jesuits to all appear¬ 

ance had be come quite as powerful as ever, as the King and Queen 
had, as I have already mentioned, Fatlmr Joseph Moreyre as 
Father Confessor, the Queen mother Father Joseph Ritter, the 
royal princesses FatherTimotheo Oloveira, the King’s brother Don 
Pedro, Father Hyacinth da Costa, the Princes Don Antonio and 
Don Emanael, cousins of the King, Fathers Samuel de Cam ])08 and 
Joseph Arnugio; besides which, Father Rochiis Hundertpfund was 
greatly esteemed by the Queen, whili! Father Gabriel Malagrida was 
held in the greatest consideration by the King. In short, it was be- 
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lieved by all that the Jesuit harvest never before had been in such 
luxuriance as at this time, and the sons of Loyola themselves held 
that their power in this country was founded on an immovable 
rock. But wore they justified in so thinking ? One single man 
alone overthrew the fabric of their power, and that individual 
was Don Sebastian Joseph Carvalho e Mello, afterwards Count 
of Oeyras and Marquis de Pombal, Born in the year 1009, at the 
Castle of Soure, near Coimbra, and in tolerably humble condi¬ 
tions—his father being only a captain—did not belong to the first 
rank of nobility ; wlien grown up, no brilliant career seemed to be 
marked out for him, and he, therefore, had recourse to tho usual 
expedient of poor nobility, that is to say, he entered the army at 
a very early period. As, nevertheless, owing to brawls, he was 
exiled from Lisbon, he thereupon entered the University of 
Coimbra in order to study law, and there displayed such great 
talent that he soon surpassed all his fellow students. A rapid 
career was prophesied for him in the service of the State, should 
he devote himself to the judicial branch, and he had this, indeed, 
on his mind, when a lady brought about a complete alteration in 
his future life. He made tho acquaintance of a beautiful, as 
well as rieh, widow of rank, DonnaTheresa de Noronha-Almada, 
and so contrived to secure lier affections that she married him 
iu spite of the disapprobation of her proud relatives. This, 
however, now roused his own pride, and, in order to bo able to 
encounter the said relatives with equal pretensions, his whole 
aim and object was to raise himself as quickly as possible. He, 
therefore, now took up his abode at once in Lisbon, and, after 
being presented at the Court, strove to ingi-atiate himself in the 
favour of John V. This, indeed, was no easy matter, as the high 
relatives of his wife intrigued in every way against him, and so 
far succeeded that, the whole nobility of Portugal persecuted 
him with implacable hatred as an intruder into their unapproach¬ 
able circle. At last, however, in the year 1739, he succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment of Ambassador in England; and 
this was great good fortune for him, as he was enabled to em¬ 
ploy his spare time in carefully studying the English commercial 
system, so detrimental to that of Portugal. At the end of six 
years, in 1745, he was recalled from London, as a new minister 
of John V.. Peter de Motta, could not endure him; so Don 
Sebastian now lived for several months iinemnloved at the Portu- 
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guese Court. During thia time liia vviib died, a victim to the 
revongo of lur rtduiions ; und lie now laboured most porsistontly 
at Court, never resting until ho obtained anothor embassy, that, 
namely, of ^'ieIlna, and thia brought him more luck than he 
expected. 

Ho married again there, for a Bccoiid time, the Countess 
Dauu, who, as a former First Court l.ndy to the Queen 
Mother of lortugal, possessed great iidluciico over the latter, 
and he, besides, became acquainted with some Jesuits, who at 
that time were all-powerful at the liiiporial Court, and they 
promised to support him, to tlie host of their ability, in his 
ambitious detigus. The mission of Pombal in Vienna was not, 
however, of long duration, as after two years his enemies in 
Lisbon agait, broiiglit about his recall, and consequently he 
found himsoll', for a second time, without oflice and preferment. 
But. disagreeable as was this time of involuntary idlom;H,s to 
him in some respects, he contrived to employ jit, nevertheless, 
not unprollLubly, as ho took pains to gain the favour of Father 
Moroyre, am , through him, the heart of the Crown I’rince 
Joseph. J'lu first matter was not very dilBcult, ns I'omhal was 
highly reeomineiided by the Vieiimi Jesuits ; in regard to the 
latter, however, tliat is, tlio iiiiluoneo and support of the future 
monarch of Portugal, the well-trained man developed suoli un¬ 
common skill from his previous diplomatic career, that Joseph, 
as soon as h» attained to the Government in 1750, instantly 
made him Secretary of Slate for Foreign All'airs, and shortly 
afterwards prt motod him to be his all-powerful Prime Minister. 

Now, at length, Pombal had attained the goal of his long 
endeavours ol' many years; now, at length, ho saw himself in 
a position tc accomplish the plans which lie had so long 
cogitated; now, at length, ho was enabled to extricate his 
Fatherland, once so beautiful ami blooming, out of the 
condition of impotence into whieli it liad, for many years— 
indeed, too many years—sunk. This is not the place to 
speak of all the reforms whiedi the now minister effected. 
I must not, however, refrain from remarking that ho per¬ 
ceived a eliief reason for the ]irofound deeaihmee of the State, 
in the eompletj ruin of eommoree, whieh*formerly had been the 
source of such groat riches to the Portuguese, and that he asked 
himself at once as to how this ruin had come about. The 
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answer was simply this, that tho English, and still more the 
Jesuits, had appropriated to tliemselves tho commeroo of the 
East and West Indies, as well, cspeciully, as that of South 
America, seeing that private merchants, no longer able to compete 
with the sons of Loyola, who had command over enormous 
funds and formed a compact society, had by degrees expended 
all that they possessed, capital us well as credit. With tho view 
of remedying this evil, Porabal resolved to found an especial 
commercial society, the object of which was to carry on freely 
commerce with the American colonies of I’ortugal, and at the 
same time enjoined that all connected with the clergy should, 
according to the Pope’s command, abstain and hold them¬ 
selves aloof from commerce. As a man of action, however, he 
did allow himself to be content with the mere determination, but 
he never rested until the contemplated society had been launched 
into existence, and the above-mentioned Pa,pal command renewed, 
although he could not conceal from himself that ho was thereby 
mortally wounditig his former friends tho Jesuits. Such was, 
indeed, the case, and the sons of Imyola at once entered the lists 
openly as his enemies. Thus, for instimee, Father Emanuel 
Balester hurled a fulminating sermon against him in the cathe¬ 
dral church of liisbon, in which nil those who contributed 
money to the fund.s of tho new commercial company were 
threatened with God’s anger and with everlasting punishment; 
and another Jesuit, of the name of Benedict Fonscoa, was com¬ 
missioned by his superior to issue a pamphlet, in which the 
King was made aware of the disadvantages of the recent minis¬ 
terial regulations. But Pombal made short work of those two 
pious Fathers, and banished them from Lisbon without further 
ceremony, whilst he threatened with a similar fate all those who 
did not take warning by tlie example of Balestcr and Fonseca. 
In consequence of this the sons ol Loyola conducted themselves 
with greater circumspection, especially as they became convinced 
that it was by no means possible to shake the confidence of King 
Joseph in his favourite. In their inmost thought, however, the 
resolution remained all the stronger, to leave no means unem¬ 
ployed to overthrow this dangerous man, who, instead of proving 
himself thankful to them, had struck such a severe blow against 
their self-interests, and had, indeed, estranged the heart of the 
King from them. They had not long to wait for an opportunity. 
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In the yeiir l7A5 fi IrightCuI earth([U!iko ahook the whole of 
Portugal, and espeoiully rudu<3ed the capital, Lisbon, to a 
heap of ruins. The misery wiia hoijndlcas, particularly as a 
description of pliiguc-liko diseuso, accompanied by famine, raged 
among the nuiks of the people. “Behold the Destroying Angel 
ol God," cried the Jesuits, who at that time were almost every¬ 
where present; “Ho punishes us all for the godlessness of that 
man whom the Xing has the weakness to place at the head of 
the Government, and the anger of Jehovah will never be again 
appeased until this wicked parvenu, who has especially attacked 
the clergy, has heen removed, and until he has met with his 
righteous punishment.” These and similar words they every day 
proclaimed loudly in all the puhlie places, reiterating them 
as well frorrj the pulpits; and the superstitious people, who 
allowed themselves, indeed, to be persuaded that all the blame 
of the destruction of the capital, as well as the terrible misery 
of many thousands, was duo to the opposition ollered to the 
Church by i;ho First Minister, loudly demanded the deposi¬ 
tion and deat h of the Marquis of Pornbal. Already the King 
began to waver, and when, yielding to the entreaties of the 
high nobility who, as was well known, also entertained intense 
hatred to tlu minister, he turned his back on the ruined city, 
in which Potabal's presence was necessary, it seemed, indeed, 
that the demimd was about to be complittd with. But here again 
the influence of the minister triumphed, and never were his 
mental power and energy so conspicuously displayed as now. 
He called to the King, “ The place of the ruler is in the middle, 
amidst his people"; and tiro King remained. “ Lot us bury the 
dead, and think about the living”; and the people began to bless 
him, because ho restored order, rebuilt their dwellings, and gave 
food to the poor. Ho obtained the mastery over the aristocracy, 
as he induced the monarch to issue an edict which threatcuod the 
most severe iiuuishment to tlic calumniators of the Government, 
and brought this same edict into immediate operation against 
such men us Don Juan of Braganv.a, Don Joseph Galva de la 
Cerda, and others. Lastly, he forbade iho preaching of the 
Jesuits, as well us interdicted them the use of any pulpit through¬ 
out the whole of Portugal, and at the same time decreed from 
that hour the withdrawal from them of all secular jurisdiotion 
in their American missions of Portugal. This was Pombal’a 
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reply to the oiilumnious and foolish attachs of his enemies,, and 
he silenced them all, the sons of Loyola excepted, whose fangs 
became swollen with venom even to bursting; and tliey deter¬ 
mined, after they had secretly collected a number of complaints 
and false accusations against the minister, to take the heart 
of tlie monarch by storm on the SIst September 1757, the very 
capable Father Confessor Moroyre being selected to effect the first 
breach. To their misfortune, however, their fiendish plan was 
betrayed to Pombal on the evening of the 20th September, and 
ho contrived to be beforehand with his implacable enemies. 
With this object ho begged the King to require the assemblage 
of a Council of State, under the presidency of his Majesty, 
during the night of the 20th and 21st; and at this sitting, after 
the vile game of intrigue on the part of the Father Confessors, 
as officiating Jesuits at Court, had been thoroughly laid bare, 
it was unanimously resolved that these pious individuals should 
bo removed in a body from their appointments, and confined 
to their profess-houses, and that monks of other Orders should 
be called in as spiritual advisers. Scarcely, however, had this 
resolution been determined, when the Royal Chamberlain, Don 
Pedro Joz6 de Silvoira e Bottella. at once received orders to 
carry out the same in the night; and, as this Chamberlain was 
of a very energetic nature, at 4 o’clock the next morning not a 
single Jesuit was to be found in the palace. 

One may well imagine what an enormous commotion this bold 
conduct of Pombal’s caused, not only in Lisbon and Portugal, 
but, indeed, throughout the whole world, and the minister him¬ 
self must have been aware that should anything of what he had 
undertaken fail, it might cost him his honour and life. But 
however great was this venture, and notwithstanding the enor¬ 
mous difficulties with which he had to contend, ho remained 
undaunted, and did not desist one moment from the great 
consequences of his act. So, of course, the banishment of 
the sons of Loyola was only the beginning, and the end 
must be their complete expulsion from Portugal, or, if possible, 
out of the entire globe. Before everything, Pombal proceeded 
to expose to the world the true nature of the Jesuits; and with 
this object he caused a document to be prepared from the 
public archives, as well as the Reports of the Generals, who as 
above explained, had been instructed to carry into effect the 
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treaty regnnliiif;- tlie lioimilary rciruiatidiiK, in which the whole 
l>fihuvii)tir of tliosoriH of l.oyoln in tlie Ih^piihlie of f^iU'tigiiay was 
thorougfily expound in its true aspect.* lie, also, did not neglect 
to make it publicly known everywhere tliat the King of Portugal 
liad bs'eii iiidnnod to rennwe from ubont hia ])erson and court the 
sons of I.oyohi, principally on account of the grave iniaoonduot of 
which they had been guilty in Purngnay; while a word of warn¬ 
ing, that men with minds so disitoscd to high treason were moat 
dangerous for any government, was likewise not wanting. In 
short, Pomhid did his utmost to show to the world the true 
character of the Soci(!ty of Jc'sns; so that tln^ members of tbe 
aatne, wbo were al all times iineommonly clever with their tongues, 
wore brought to silence, and struck down by feni", owing to 
all tluise statenunts, without daring to say a word in reply, 
or a syllable in refutation, I'iveryone would, tliercfore, be of 
opinion that it was impossible for the jiious Fathers to clear 
themselves ol the imputations brought forward against them. 
On tlnit account the Portuguese minister easily secured public 
opinion for himself, and all now rejoiced that at length a man 
bad been found who had the boldness to place tbe knife to the 
throat of a Society so universally diffused all over the world, 
and which up to the present time had been looked upon as 
invincible, Pombal himself still felt strongly that what ho had 
done was far short of what should bo elfeotcd, and it was espe¬ 
cially clear tc him that a Oatholio Order in such a bigoted 
Catholic country as Portugal had been and still was, could not 
possibly be permanently humiliated if the supromo liead of 
Catholic Christianity did not come over to liis—tbe minister’s— 
side, and saiu tion his regulations. He, therefore, at once, in 
an oxtroinely urgent despatch, dated 8th Oolohor 1757, oom- 
niissiened de \lnnida, the Portuguese Ambassador in Homo, to 
inform the then reigning Pope, Benedict KTV., most accurately 
of all the proutedings that were being cuiriod on by tbe sons ot 
Loyola, and thus supported, claimed the assistance of the highest 
ecclesiastical authority in taming their aiulaoioiis roguery. 

“ The Holy Phiiir,” thus procouds this document, among other 

matters, “ will perceive tlie urgent ncces.sity for bringing these 

• 

• The complete t,itlc of tlio little work traiiHlatful into all living Enropee,a 
languages was, i^horl liqmrt of ihe HeiJuitHr. fornmi /»</ the. in the Spam^n 

and Portuguese Tet ritones and I^ordships ht ifond the nSVa, and which tuikuroured to 
prevail against the of hath Nations: extracted from State Archives of both 

and other Authentic Papprs- 
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ecclesinstics back to tlie observance of tbe chief rules of their 
Order, and of prohibiting them from all intermeddling in poli¬ 
tical matters, in temporal interests, and commerce, in order that, 
being free from all injurious desire of ruling courts and of en¬ 
riching themselves by trade, usury, and banking transactions, 
they niiglit be useful in serving God and their neighbours. 
The Knights of the Temple had been severely punished on 
account of tlio offence that they had given, yet it had never been 
lieard that tli(;y had committed such great crimes as the Jesuits. 
They had never established their own republics in the states 
of other sovereigns, and hounded on subjects against their 
rightful rulers. It is also not known of tlicrn that they ever 
usurped (Uitiro states and kingdoms. All this the Jesuits had 
done, as their colonies already extended from Maramnon 
(Amazon river) up to Uruguay. In a short time their realm 
had so grown in America, and had been so constituh^d, that no 
European Power was possessed of suflicient strength to drive 
them out of such enormous territorios, especially as they were 
supported by a mass of natives whose language and customs 
were only understood by the Josaits.’' 

l^omhal gave utterance to such sentiments in Rome in order 
to bring the Pope to a speedy determination; wlien, however, 
Benedict hesitated, the minister repeated his demand in a still 
more sharply-worded despatch of lOth Eebniary, 1758, and 
the amha.ssndor was in,structcd to threaten a rupture of rela¬ 
tions between Portugid and the Holy Chair if no regard were 
paid to the righteous charges of the Portuguese Government. 
'The Pope could now no longer defer answering the demands 
placed before him, and caused the Marquis of Pombal to bo 
informed that ho wished to nominate Cardinal Saldanha to be 
rof'ormer and gononil supervisor of the Order of Je.su8 in all 
the Portuguese States, if this should moot with the approval of 
the minister. Pomhal at onco declared himself to be agreeable 
to this, and, in fact, the said Cardinal received, in a Brief 
dated 1st April 17.58, full and unlimited power to investigate 
thoroughly in Portugal the state of the Order of Jesus, and, 
according to tiie exigence of cireumstances, to reform it funda¬ 
mentally. At the same time, ho was ontrustod with private 
instructions from tlie Holy E’athor, wherein the greatest fore¬ 
sight, sagacity, moderation, and ciruumspection wore reeom- 
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mended to him, and partieiilfndy he was (atjoined to bear clearly 
in mind that he was to avoid, as much as possible, occasioning 
any rumours, irritation, or publicity, in order that too much 
injury might not bo occasioucd to the Society of Jesus from the 
investigation. 

One thus sees that the Pope was playing a doulilo part, being 
anxious, in any case, to shield the sons of Loyola as much 
as possible. Tliey, on the contrary, as soon as the Brief of 
Saldanha became known in Portiigid, raised a frightful clamour, 
declared that the same had been surreptitiously obtained and 
was invalid, Icspnltercd the Pope himself, as well as his pleni¬ 
potentiary, wi;h mud of the dirtiest ealimmiatinn, and injured 
themselves mi ch more by their blind rage tlian by the whole ol 
their former secret sins. Cardinal Suldanha felt himself now 
unable to institute a true matter-of-fact iuvostigiition, and while 
he found, as 1 h‘ himself expressed it, “ with full certainty," that 
the Jesuits liad turned their Colleges, Noviciates, and Itesidcnoes 
into warehouses, counting-houses, and exchanges, he signed a 
decree on the i i!ith May, on the strength of which he interdicted 
thorn from all (iomtneree, under the penalty of excommunication 
from the Ohuroh. Besides which, he caused, on the demand of 
Poinbal, all tlnir aocount-books to he put under a sealed cover, 
took away their mngazimis from them, and confiscated all their 
goods for the benefit of the Royal Exchequer. 

liOstly, he came to an understanding with the Patriarch of 
Tjisbon, the Archbishop Joseph Manuel Atalara, and the result 
of their mutual consultation was that the Fatriarch, by a decree 
of the 7th June 17h8, based on woll-coneidered grounds which 
he did not wish to mention publicly, not oidy forbade the Jesuits 
to preach and confess throughout the whole of the Portuguese 
States, but also closed tlieir Colleges and completely deprived 
them of the iiiHtruction of youth. 

Once more, then, had Ponibal carried off the victory, and 
once again hud he made another step nearer to his goal, “ Free¬ 
dom of Portugal from the yoke of the Society of Jesus." 'I'hcre 
was still, however, much to overcome. On the other hand, the 
sons of Loyola did not allow their courage to yield, as an event 
now took place which, if properly made u.sT: of, woidd be of great 
advantage to them. On the Jrdof May 1758 Benedict XIV. died, 
and if they succeeded in placing upon the vacant Papal throne 
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one favourable to the Society of Jesus, the matter would then 
end favourably for thoiri. The sons of Loyola now spared no 
oxoi'Lions; they even spared no money, that they had hitherto 
loved so much, and they verily succeeded in influencing the 
votes of tho greater part of the Cardinals, in order that 
Clement XTII. should carry the election. He was a weak, 
credulous, canting man, witliout much knowledge or intelligence, 
and not at all suited for such a high position, especially in 
those times of difficulty ; but he was a most devoted friend to 
tho Jesuits, and on that account he was elected. Tho latter 
now promised for themselves, under his regime, a new golden 
era, and it seemed that it would actually turn out to be so, as 
the first governmental act of the new Pope was the appoint- 
ment of Cardinal 'I'orregiani, a cousin of the Jesuit General 
Ricci, to be Secretary of State or Prime Minister of tho Roman 
Curie, Immediately thereupon, on the Hist July, General Ricci 
presented to the Holy Chair a long defence of his Order, 
which was for no other purpose than to influence the Pope to 
annul the dispositions of his predecessor Benedict; and His 
Holiness, acting upon it, appointed a commission of Car¬ 
dinals in order to submit to a new accurate investigation the 
whole of the Portuguese Jesuit affairs. The Commission, 
nevertheless, counselled against the desired revocation, as 
being adverse to the infallibility of the Pope, and, conse- 
((ucntly, Ricci sustained defeat. The General now caused his 
defence to be printed and distributed everywhere, as he 
believed it would have the effect of triumphantly refuting 
and putting to .silence all the complaints which had been raised 
against tho Order in Portugal. The result, however, turned out 
quite differently from what he expected, as an answer was at 
once forthcoming which pointed out the gravest errors as to 
the tmth of the alleged defence, and brought to light, still 
more than ever, the evil deeds of tho .Tesuits. 

In the meantime, Pombal proceeded to expose the handiwork of 
the Jesuits in Portugal, and especially in the American colonies, 
and hardly did any ship arrive thonce without bringing a couple of 
the Fathers who had been taken prisoners for high treason. This 
exasperated the rage* of the Jesuits, and they at once seized 
every means of effecting the overthrow of the then Governmejit 
of Portugal. They whispered into tho ears of the high nobility 
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as to wliethur Itiey would tolcrato any longer the yoke of this 
parvenu, who hud removed from their appointments the whole 
of the chief oflioials of tho kingdom. They persuaded the clergy 
that Poinbal v as no more favourable to them than to the Society 
of Jesua, and every pulpit and coTd'essionnl was made use of in 
order secretly to hound on tho people against tho minister as an 
enemy to religion. They promulgated the most prejudicial 
reports aguinsi the King himself, and they even did not refraiti 
from charging him before tho Judgment Scat of God ; and, in 
order to compioto tho matter, they prophe.sied that the monarch 
would have but a very short term of life, fixing the end of his 
days definitively to be in the month of September 1758,* 

In this manner an urtilicial ferment was created in tho 
minds of the I’ortngucst^, which shortly so obtained the upper 
hand that, according to tho judgment of tlio clear-sighted, n 
great cataslro]iho would not be long before taking place ; and 
it actually so occurred—in a way, nevertholoss, which had not 
been expected lu tho night, between tlie 2nd and fird of 
September, as tho King, Joseph I. ol' Srnganza, was driving 
back to his Palace of Holotn from that of the young Countess 
of 'I'avora, win in ho freipiontly Lad boon in the habit of visiting, 
three muskot-tdiots wore fired from an ambush, one of which 
wounded him wvercly in tho arm; but no greater misfortune 
happened to 1 iin, as the coaclmnin, as soon as he heard the 
orack, put his horses to the gallop, and drove to the neighbouring 
oouutry-housc of the Marquis of Angeya. The King there 
alighted, and after his wound Imd been dressed by the liastily- 
Bummoned body-snrgcon, Antony Soarez, accompanied by the 
latter he proceeded to Belem to undergo there a three months’ 
euro, during which time no one was allowed access to him ex¬ 
cept Soarez and his Prime Minister, the Marquis of Pombal, 
and occasioiniliy his spouse the Queen, with his daughters the 
Princesses. 

The report of this attempted murder of tho ruler, of course, 
spread like wildfire, and at first it was the general opinion that 
the wound was dangerous to life. Consequently a number of 

• When tho Joauit Turoniwas questiomsil in Roiiiu, in August 1768, regard- 
ins tho coudititm of thu Order in Portugal, ho anSwevod, verbally, “ All goes 
well, and, during tho comiug Heptonihor, tho affair will be arranged and 
a turminatiou will bo put to our trouble.” It is also iuooutostably proved, 
that Father Malagrida wrote similar prophetical words to several parsoos 
oJ distinction. 
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the high nobility, as well as ecclesiastics, hastened to pay notnage 
to the Crown Prince, Don Pedro, younger brother of the King, 
who, having only one daughter by his wife and no son, had there* 
fore no successor; and more especially the heads of the Jesuits 
did this, as it was well known that the said Don J’edro, the proper 
successor of his brother, was a great friend and patron of the 
Society of Jesus, while he also mortally hated the Marquis of 
Pombal, their great antagonist. Already the destruction of the 
all-powerful favourite was predicted, and not a few dreamed of 
his removal by the hand of the executioner. Pombal now made 
it public that the King’s physicians, although the wound was of 
a very serious nature, assured the safety of his life; but it was 
affirmed that this intimation was only a feint in order to deceive 
inquisitive people, and some continued to speculate on the 
downfall of the minister, and even to conspire against him. In 
the meantime the latter stood, as people soon found out, on a 
higher step of the ladder of power, as, of course, he did not 
omit to keep his royal master informed of everything that the 
party of Don Pedro did, and at once obtained from Joseph L, 
who had previously never thoroughly trusted his ambitious 
brother, whom ho could not now view otherwise than as a plotter 
against the throne, iho fullest powers to take the best measures 
for the security of the Crown. 

What did the Prime Minister do now ? 

Before everything it was necessary for him to act eo as to 
bring out who it was tliat had occasioned the attempt at murder, 
and, witli this view, ho had loft no stone unturned to get at the 
truth. Still, all Uiat had taken place on his part had been 
carried on in tlic deepest silence and in the greatest secrecy, 
those who were conscious of guilt being lulled into security, 
while for obvious reasons he did not suffer tliat any suspicion 
should be expressed, cither on one side or the other, among those 
around him. In the beginning, the result of the investigation 
was but very insignificant and defective, a.s no other evidence 
was forthcoming than that of the royal coachman and a noble* 
man who lived in the neighbourhood of the place where the 
attempt at murder occurred. The latter, Don John do Lobo, had 
heard the shot, but, huliides the sound of the royal carriage as 
it drove away, nothing further. The former, Custodio da Casta, 
had certainly seen distinctly three well-mounted men armed 
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witli nuisketi- , but, as tbay were provid('fl with masks, and as it 
was at tlie ti vie tolerably dark, it was iai[)ossil)le for him to give 
any other particulars. Tliat was all that could with certainty 
be made out, and that this was but very little everyone may well 
admit. Stil , if the actual facts that could be taken hold of 

failed, the deld for conjecturo and siipjiosition was all the 

richer; and there were two views, in particular, which obtained 
favour. Some said that the attempt was nothing else than an 
act of private revenge. In other words, they thought that Don 
Luiz Beriiar 1 de 'I'livora wais jealous tliat the King paid such 
frequent visits to his wife at night—.she was culled Donna 
Johanna 'fherosia, and was horn Countess of Albor—that be was 
beside himself, and had laid in wait I'or the great personage, with 
some relations or servants, in order to murder him. Others, on 
the contrary —and they were eupported by tbe half of Europe-— 
held that Hie attack could only have been arranged by the 

Jesuits, or, at least, must have been concocted by them, as 

respecting the perpetration of such a wicked deed a good jurist 
asks at onto, “ C'//i j)rodesl? " i.e. '' benelits ? ” and this 

question seldom fails to indicate the true authors of crime. 
Now, from the murder of the King, had it suueeedcd, the 
sons of Lcyolu would have gained great advantage, as, in 
that case, Don Pedro would have asciuided the throne, in con¬ 
sequence of which a new era of good hirtuiie would have dawned 
upon them. Anyone can draw a conclusion for liimsulf, and 
I need not further here iiulicute it. The Marquis of Pombal 
was unable to decide for himself which of these two views 
might be the correct one, though he was still inclined, from 
various indications, to hold to the latter opinion, without, how¬ 
ever, being able to arrive at any certainty. Alter the inves¬ 
tigation hat! gone on for more tliiin two months, he, at length, 
resorted to t trat igem, which led liiin to tlie attainment of his 
end. lie imagined that if the attempt had really been con¬ 
cocted by tl e Jesuits, they would certainly, by the first oppor¬ 
tunity, cause their hrctlireii in Brazil to become acquainted with 
the result of the scheme. On this account, at his request, a 
merchant fitted out a ship for Brazil; of course, however, with¬ 
out its being previously made known to anyone. This being 
effected, the merchant now announced that he was prepared to 
receive goods us well as passengers. As soon as the ship had 
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taken in its fulJ ciiigo oJ' wares, and passengors, and was in 
a position to set sail, the captain received a rt)yal mandate, 
with instructions to open it only after he got to a certain dis¬ 
tance from land. I'lie captain did not, of course, know at tho 
time what lie was ordered to do. As soon, however, as in due 
course he rend the document, he searched all leltm'.s and ell'ects 
that were on hoard, attd took possession of everything that was 
suspicious. He, hesidos, caused the whole of the passengers to 
be tninutely inspected, and arrested every one regarding whom 
there was the slightest suspicion, in order to send him back at 
once to Lisbon, with tho confiscated letters and effects. In 
this way important disclosures were obtained, and it may now 
be easily imagined how the necessary arrests were carried into 
execution. In order, however, to bo able to effect this with 
perfect safety, I'onibal collected several regiments of soldiers 
from outlying garrisons in Lisbon, on the pretence that this was 
done in order that they might be employed in rebuilding tho 
houses wliicli bad been thrown down by the earthquako. On 
the 12th of Doeeuiber ]75Knll measures were at length com¬ 
pleted, and on the day following the' capital of Portugal was to 
learn who it was that had, three months previously, attempted 
the life of King .Joseph. The panic, however, was grenit on this 
being made hiiown, as, althougli tile names of several of those 
arrested Imd been whispered about as probably guilty, no one 
dreamed of the existence of such an extensive conspiracy. 

But to proceed, On the Idth December 1758, at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, all the liousos and palaces of both the noble 
families of Avoiro and 'J'avora were unexpectedly visited by 
a strong detuoliment of mililniy, and. the following persons 
were at once removed to the prisons assigned for their recep¬ 
tion. To begin with: the Duke of Aveiro, high steward of the 
King, with his son, the Marquis of Sovora; then the old 
Marquis of Tuvorn, general of cavalry, and formerly Viceroy 
of India, and the young Marquis Luiz Bernard, witli his 
younger brother, .Toseph Maria; further, tlie two brothers of tlie 
old Marquis Ifmauuel, and Joseph Maria da Tavora, us well as 
Count de Aiouguia and the Marquis d'Alorno, sons-in-law of the 
old Marquis; besides, <»!olonel Lon Juan de Tavora, at Chaves, 
and Colonel Muno de Tavora, at Alentojo, with the Arch¬ 
bishop of Evora and the Bishop of Port-a-Port, two cousins of 
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the family; lusi.ly, the wliole of the household and domestics, 
except ihost who had suciiceded in making their escape by flight, 
as, for instance, tlio coutidciitial chamberlain of the Duko of 
Aveiro, Joseph i’olycarpio de Azevcdo. All of them were 
chained, liai ds und foot, and brought itito the former Zoological 
(iardon at lieloni, on the Tagus, Besides tlie male prisoners, 
for these alone were not considered siitlicient, several females 
were seized, namely, the old MarchioneBS of Tavora, with her 
daughters, who \vero confuu'd in the cloister “ Do Grrillo ”; then 
the Duchess of Aveiro, with her daughters, who were brought 
into the cloistci' “ Della Madra do JJeos"; and, lastly, the 
young Marchioness of'J'avora, the above-named Donna Johanna 
Theresia, whom the King used to be so mnch ])leused to see. 
The latter was treated with the greatest politeness, und was 
accorded the noble female cloister of Dos Santos as a residence, 
where she was at liberty to go out and in as she pleased, as well 
as to receive visits. Those were the persons who were appro- 
headed on the morning of the 13lh, and condnoted to prison; 
all, as may bo observed, belonging to the higliest rank of nobility. 

While this ijiiportant matter was being accomplished, the seven 
houses which the Jesidts possessed in Lisbon were each sur¬ 
rounded by a guard of fifteen soldiers, besides officers and 
corporals, and no one was allowed to enter witliout having 
permission from the Council of >StaU); besides which, an 
order was issued by Cardinal Saldaiiha tluit no member 
of the Order of Jesus should, until further orders, cross the 
threshold of liis house; and thus from this time forward the 
whole of the Jesuits then present in Idsbon wore nothing better 
than prisonen, only with the diflcrcncc that they wore not fettered 
hut allowed to go free about the interior of their homes. The 
examination of the prisoners proceeded on the Hflth December 
1768, and bdorc the so-called tribunal “Da inconfidencia,” 
which is the liiglust secular court of justice in Portugal. More¬ 
over, many siti ings were not required in order to arrive at a result, 
as the Duke of Aveiro at once confessed everything, and conse¬ 
quently the denial of the others was of no avail. Equally open 
confessions were made by Bcaz Joseph Uurneiro, the confidential 
servant of the Marquis Luiz Bernard do Tavora, and Antonio 
Alvarez Fereiia, as, also, by his brother Manuel, both chamber 
servants of the Duko of Aveiro, and, lastly, by his body jiago, 
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Juan Miguel. From these confessions it became quite clear that 
the intention was the murder of the reigning King. It was 
especially rendered clear that the old Marchioness Eleonora de 
Tavora was the person wlio hounded on her husband, sons, and 
relations, day by day, and that she had made her hotel a 
veritable don of conspiracy. She, again, had been influenced by 
the Jesuits, especially by the Fathers Malagrida, Mattos, and 
Alexander de Souza, the Father Confessors of the family of 
Tavora, so that, morally, the chief originators were in reality the 
sons of Loyola. In consequence of this, the tribunal determined 
that the most guilty of them should be put in confinement, and 
caused this order to be carried out in the night of tlie llth and 
12th January 1759, by some senators with picquets of cavalry. 
Those arrested were as follows: Joseph Moreirc, former Father 
Confessor of the King ; Hyacinth da Costa, former Father Con¬ 
fessor of the Queen; Timothy d’Oliveira, Father Confessor 
of the Princesses; Joseph Pardigao, Procurator-General of 
the Order in Portugal; Joseph Soarez, Procurator of Brazil; 
J. Henriquez, Provincial of Portugal; Gabriel Malagrida, John 
de Mattos, John Alexander do Souza, Stephan Lopez, and 
Joseph Oliveira, hitherto Father Conlessors of the families of 
Tavora and Avoiro. They were brought before the same Court 
of Justice, “Da Inconfidencia,” whioli had conducted the inves¬ 
tigation into the families of Tavora and Aveiro, and tlieir exami¬ 
nation commenced early on the 12th. The said tribunal did 
not, of course, abstain on account of this newly-instituted 
inquiry from promulgating their sentence on those already 
arrested, whose trial had come to a termination, and of ordering 
the same to be at once carried into oxecuiion. It sentenced 
ten of the same to death, confiscation of their estates and desti¬ 
tution of their children, while the remainder got off with impri¬ 
sonment. The punishment of the Jesuits came off later. On 
the other hand, the tribunal at once declared distinctly that tliey 
were to be regarded, from the confessions of the conspirators, as 
the chief authors of the attempted murder. After the procla¬ 
mation of this sentence, which was at once printed in order that 
it should be sent abroad throughout the world,* the carrying out 

* The dooumont was translated into all the European languages, and also 
appeared, in the year 1759, in German, at Erankl’nrt, under the title of 
The Portuguese High Treason, and the Trial of the (Jondemned and Executed 
Persons, aa it was puOlicig made known to the Com t itself. 
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of it was iiQinediiUely proceeded with ; mid with this object a 
scaffold eiglitoon feet in lieight was erected in the market-place 
of Lishon, iluring the night of the llUh, round which was drawn 
up a cordon of military. Preci.sely at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
the old Marchioness of Tavora, us the most guilty, was brought 
upon the scene, her hands bound, and a rope round her neck. 
She was placed on a chair, and her eyes being hound, the 
executioner struck her head off without the previous utterance 
by her of any coiuplaint. After her came the twcnly-one-year- 
old son, Joseph Maria de 'J’avora. They bound him on a cross 
raised aloft, broke his arms and legs with iron clubs, and then 
strangled him with a rope. The same fate befell Jeronimo de 
Ataide, Oount of Atouguia, the young Marijuis Luiz llcrnard de 
Tavora, colonel of cavalry, his servant lilasiiis Joseph Itomeiro, 
Corporal I'lniunuel Alvarez Fcreira, valet of the Duke of 
Aveira, and the body-page, John Michael. Their corpses were 
all flattened upon wheels, whieli were placed on poles, and this 
proceeding took up so much time that fully half nn hour elapsed 
before anodior execution could bo proceeded with. After the 
page MigU'd or Michael, the executioner took the old Francis 
d'Assis de Tavora, hound him on a hJt. Andrew’s cross, gave 
him three blows on the chest with an iroti rod that 
resounded to a distance, shattered his arms and logs, and 
then gave him his coup de grace througli the heart. The 
executioncf’s men then, amidst wild shrieks, shattered tlie arms, 
legs, and tnighs of the ninth victim, the old Duke of Aveiro, 
while still alive, then killed him by a blow on the chest, and 
threw him into a blazing fire. Finally, the tontli delinquent, 
the valet Anton Alvarez b'ercira, hrotlier of the ahovu'inontioned 
Enmimel, was conducted before the corpses of the nine who 
had been previously executed, enoh one being shown to him; he 
was tlicii hound to a stake, round whieli was placed a heap of 
wood, and this being sot lire to, was raked together until ho was 
completely consumed. In this manner were punished ten of those 
who, it was known for certain, had taken an immediate part in 
the attempt to murder. When the execution was over, the scaffold, 
together with all the dead bodies, was set on fire and burnt to 
ashes, which were thrown into the Taffus. Lastty, the palaces 
of the high nobility who had been executed were pulled to 
pieces and levelled to the ground, and salt strewed on the 
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placefi whoro lliey Inid stood, ns n Bign that thuy bIiouIcI never be 
built up iigiiin. 

We now return to the Jesuits, eleven of the Tnost guilty of 
whom lind been in prison, well guarded, airiuo the 12tli January 
17611; the remainder were shut in their houses nnd watched 
by Boldiers. Hut with this I'onibal could not be satisliud, us half 
niensurns were of no use. Gouaequently u Royal Kdiet appeared 
six days after the l2Lh January, which coininanded that all tbo 
movable and immovablo property of the sons of JiOyola, together 
with all their rents, incouies, and ponsiona, should bo con- 
hseated, and all intercourse between them and the inhabitants 
of Portugal should oeasc. This edict was carried out with tho 
greatest strictnc!ss, and was productive of a large sum of money 
to the Ktate. In the Mission Treasury of the Uos]dtium to 
the Holy Ihjrgia, was found so much ready-money that its 
removal required fil'teen days to eliect, and if in tho remaining 
Jesuit houses the stones of money wore loss considerable than it 
was hoped, such a mass of sugar, cocoa, vanillo, uud similar 
articles was found, lliat the selling by auction of the same took 
up whole w(i(!ks. At the some time as the Conliscalion Hdiet 
appeared, Pombul caused a pamphlet to bo distributed far and 
wide among the people, which revealed the godless and rebellious 
ideas which the Jesuits had instilled into the evil-doers who had 
boon executed, and called for support on his behalf from tho 
high occlesiusties of Portugal against tho eoudiiet ol the Society 
of Josus. The whole of the bisliops of the eonntry promised to 
comply; and as many of them issued pastoral Briefs iu which 
the injiiriovis and shameful actions of the sons of Loyola were 
enumerated in strong words, the eommou people began by 
degrees to give up holding the estimation they ulwiiys attaohed 
to the Society of Jesus. Lastly, while this end was attained, 
tho Portuguese Government apjilied to the Pope iu Rome, in 
order that his iloliuess, as supreme judge and ruler over tho 
whole Catholic clergy, should give his approval to all that had 
already been done, as well as to lurther measures to be carried 
out. The doc\imcnt rcfciTing to this was despatched to Romo 
on the 2()th April l76b, and Pombal gave his Holiness to 
understand therein that *!iis King and inast(3r had the intention 
of removing from his States tho whole of the Jesuits, as tliero was 
uo longer any hope of protecting himself from their intrigues 
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nnd STiaros by any milder raeiiHures. Poinbal, however, did not 
do this witlioiit (ixliiliititiff to tho llotann Oiirio, in a very oom- 
pri hi'iisive iiicniorarulmn, ooinplcto proof of tliose macliinations 
and iiitrigii is ; nor did ho omit to exphiin wliiit injurious and 
treasonable plans tho sons of Loyola had carriod on in I’araguay, 
and how they had advaiiood aiidaeioua calumnies against facts 
hitherto proved ; ho did not fail, too, to transmit proofs that 
these Fathers, after their diamisaa! from the Court ns Father 
Confessors, and after liaving been interdietial by an edict of the 
Fntriaroh of liiubon, from the diititis of emdi^ssion and preaching, 
contrived a shamefid conspiracy against the life of tho monarch, 
through which they wished to bring about a change in the 
gov(!rnmont of Portugal by force, for their profit. Supported 
by tile latter dociinients, Fombal tiicn, lastly, demanded a Papal 
Brief which should empower him to deliver over to secular 
tribunals ccelesinstics who had been jiroved to be guilty of higb 
treason against the King and State; as tho sons of liOyola 
possessed, according to their statutes, the so-called Immunitan 
h'lcclemanlii (ly tliat is exemption or freedom from ordinary law 
ordinances in the fullest sense of tho word, and should they, there¬ 
fore, be brought to trial without thePapal authorization previously 
obtained, opposition might cause tlie verdict to be afterwards 
cancelled. Immediately on reeeijit of the above-mentioned 
despatches, Francis de Alnnida de Mendoza, i^ortugneso 
Ambassador aecrediU'd to tlie Court ol' Home, delivered them 
to the Papal Curie, and everyone was in the highest degree 
anxious to know what answi^r would he given to this same. 
Those who were best instrneled in I,he matter miglit easily 
imagine, beforehand, wliat must he tho eousequeneo, because 
they well knew what a weak man Pope Clement Xlll, was, and 
how he nllewod himself to be governed in all things by Cardinal 
Torregiani, the Secreinry of State, wlio was nearly related to 
liieci, the General of the .lesiiits. In fact, Clement XIJl, 
answered in a jiurely Jesuitical miiiiner. The Papal Brief, dated 
the I I th August, addressed direct to tlie King of Portugal, 
was extremely evasive, and after extolling the Jesuits generally, 
with the most uuperahumhint praise, only begged the monarch 
to exercise moderation towards the soifh of [.oyola implicated in 
tho trial It r attempted murder, and esjiceiully to spare their 
lives; but a Brief of a very different kind was despatehod, at 
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the same time, from Enme to the Pupal Arohassador in T.ishon, 
the Nuiioiiis Aociajuoli, us in tiiis document the latter was in¬ 
structed not to give in one foot’s bnjadth regarding the Jesuit 
matters to the secular Government of Portugal. Indeed, it was 
too clearly evident from the same—Poinbul contrived to obtain 
for himself a copy of it—liow the Jesuit party, at that time all- 
powerful in Home, audaciously laboured to bring about a breach 
between the Pope and the Crown of Portugal, under the firm 
conviction that the King, from fear of a revolution, would dismiss 
Pombal from the Government, as ho was so hated by the well- 
disposed Catholic Portuguese people. 

With the same object, also, the Nuncius AcciajuoH placed 
himself secretly in intimate communication with the highest 
nobility of Portugal, and influcmcod even those immediately 
belonging to the Court, i.e. those of royal blond who were still 
devoted inwardly heart and soul to the Jesuits, In short, a 
great stroke was in contemplation, which should raise the sons 
of Loyola again to their supremacy in Portugal; but Pombal 
was alive to their machinations. He categorically demanded, 
through the Ambassador AJmsda, a distinct declaration from 
the Papal Curie whether or not tiioy would agreeably accede to 
his just demands, and as such declaration was not given, but, on 
the other hand, as the audience demanded of the Pope by the 
Ambassador was declined, the energetic )ninister resolved to take 
the matter into his own hands. In other words, he determined 
to put into prison, of his own accord, all the most guilty among 
the Jesuits who lived either in Portugal or its colonies, without 
atiy further regard to the Roman Court, and to banish for ever 
and ever out of the StaU; the remainder who wore less implicated, 
interdicting their return at any time, either secretly or openly, 
under threats of most severe punishment. 

The necessary decree was drawn up and signed by the 
King on the Jrd September 1759. Pombal, however, still 
delayed for fourteen days before publishing and bringing it 
into operation, doubtless in the expectation of the receipt 
of more favourable nows from Rome. As, however, such did 
not arrive, and as the danger by which ho was surrounded 
increased continually mbre and more, he no longer hesitated 
over the matter, and without trembling passed the Rubicon. 
Indeed, he burnt the bridge after him, in order that he should 
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not be able to rotnrn, and the sons of l ioyoia now, for tfio first 
time, beenrae oonvinced of the gigantic power of their enemy. 
The laiigna(fe, indeed, which Pombal employed in the decree 
against them was one of arinihihition. After minutely enumer¬ 
ating all the (liagracoful acts and crimes of vvliich the Jesuits 
had been gi ilty in Portugal against the King and State, and 
bringing forward the necessary pi’oof of everything stated, he 
caused the monarch to ordain, “ in order to protect my royal 
honour, whic.h is e(iually the life and soul of the whole mon¬ 
archy ; in Older to maintain uninjured my independence ns 
sovereign and ruler; in order to remove from the midst of my 
dominions such extraordinary and great vexation, and to shield 
my subjects from similar frightful occurrences with their sad 
results, I dei laro the so-called ecclesiastics—the Jesuits, namely 
—to be thoroughly corrupt, and to have receded from the rules 
of their Holy Order, and from deeply-rooted depravity to have 
become com[ letely incapable of ever again learning to observe 
them; f dec are them to be notorious rebels, traitors, enotnies, 
and disturbeis of the peace, who have opposed, and will again 
oppose, ray royal person and ijovernment, the public peace of 
my kingdom, and the general welfare of my subjects, and, there¬ 
fore order that each and every one of them may be looked upon 
as rebels and traitors, and treated ns such. On the strength of 
this I declare them to be denaturalised, exiled, outlawed, and 
banished, ami decree that they bhall he expelled from all my king¬ 
doms and lordsliips, without over again, at any time, being allowed 
to return. I ( barge, lastly, all my subjects, of wliatover condition 
and calling they may be, under irrevocable punishment of death 
and confiscati on of goods for the benefit of my Treasury, that they 
give no siieltof to any, not even a single one, of these said expelled 
ecclesiastics, and do not hold any communication with them or 
entertain any intercourse whatever with tlmm, either verbally or 
by letter, or through a third person. I command Doctor 
Emanuel Gomez <le Carvalho, as Senator of the Palace and High 
Chancellor of my kingdom, to make known tliis law now enacted, 
and to transmit the same in writing to all tribunals, capitals of 
provinces, and other towns in my dominions, in oi’der that it he 
therein recordrd.” 

Thus ran the doeroc which hunishod all the- Jesuits out 
of the Porliigucso states, and it must he admitted that tt 
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could not have boon conceived in more cnergotio languafte. 
The carrying out of the decree must needs, therefore, be pro* 
needed with no less energetically, and on the 17 l1i Sep¬ 
tember the iirst ship, freighted with 320 Jesuits, sailed out 
of the Tagus, bound for Civita-Vecchia in the States of the 
Church. Thither had Poinbal determined to send the sons of 
Loyola, in order that they might all of them bo able to gather 
round their old friend and protector the Pope. The second 
transport took its departure on the 7th October with 170 
Jesuits, and there followed in succession, at stated periods of 
time, five other transports, which carried in all about twelve 
hundred sons of Loyola to the States of the Church. 

In vain did the good Fathers hope that the people over whoso 
minds they had so long ruled would rise, and by a revolution 
neutralise Pombal’s act of violence. Not ono single hand was 
lifted in their behalf, and in several places their memory was 
even execrated. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits out of the whole of Portugal was 
thus quietly effected, and after the lapse of a year this kingdom 
saw itself completely freed from the black coliort. Yet, no: 1 
am wrong in saying this, as Pombal retained part of them, the 
most dangerous aud most guilty ones. There wore, besides the 
eleven whom I have named above, still 118 others, for the 
most part provincials, procurators, rectors, and personages of 
mark, who had been kept in the fortress of St. Julian, situated 
upon a rock in the sea, about three hours sail from l.isbou.* 
Thirty-nine of these died there between 17.'i9 and 1777, most of 
them at a great age ; thirty-six were transferred to Italy in the year 
1707, among their brethren who had preceded them ; aud the 
rest, with the exception of one in particular, who was brought 
to trial, were allowed to go free without further punishment 
after the death of King Joseph. The particular individual 
in question was Father Gabriel Malagrida, of whom mention 
has frequently been made, one of the most influential of the 

* Among them were found Jesuits of all nations, aud especially thu fol¬ 
lowing Gormans;—Hutger Iluudt, from the Lowor Ithino; I'rancia Wolf, 
from Bohomia; Ignatius .Szoutuiartonyi, an Austrian; Martin Seliwarz, 
from Upper Germany; Joseidi Kuyling, Austrian; Mori/. Tlioma, from 
Augsburg; Jacob Muller,,from the Bower Ithiiie; Jacob Belsart, from 
.\l.sace; Lorenzo Kaulen, from the Lower Ithino; Antony Munstei'burg and 
Anselm ISckart, both from the Upper Ithino; John Koilliiv, fionj I’rague; 
Jacob Graf, from the Lowor Rhine; John Braucr, from VVestphalia; and 
Matthias Biller, Austrian. 
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sons of r,oy )lii in F,isl)()n, Lo wlioin wiis iiUributed the chief 
guilt respecting the iittenipt on tlie King's life of the Brd Sep¬ 
tember iThS tSut ftH tlic I’ope of lloiiu! diil not authorise the 
Marquis of I'cnnhal “to placo ecclesiastics before secular tribu¬ 
nals on aeooiint of soculur crimes,” the old man of seventy-two 
was handed over to the despotic trihiuinl of the Holy Inquisi¬ 
tion, which sentenced him to d<!nth by lire on account of heresy 
and other n isdeods. lie uudurweiit this punishment on the 
20th September 171)1, as the King did not feel himself at liberty 
to pardon him ; but as he alone of ail his associates had ex¬ 
piated his offence with his lile, it was not to be wondered at 
that the fnnoriiity gave him out to bo a holy martyr and 
honoured luiii as such. 

Such was iho late of the desuits in Portugal, and it must be 
remarked as cxLiaordinary that .such an expulsion should take 
phico from a Court which had so slavishly obeyed them for 
centuries. But the possibility of such bi'ing brought about was 
idtnie owing to the ciroiirustance that a Marquis do Pombal con 
ducted tlio government, as it was only a man of his energy, 
genius, and iioii will, that coiiltl dare to hid defianoo to an 
Order which, up to that time, had tho credit of being tho oracle 
of tho kings and tlic idol of the people. Naturally enough, 
now, tho tioi serpieneo of such it bold step could bo no other 
timn a shriek of i iigo on tho part of tho whole Society of Josus, 
and their General from this timo forth continually kept dinning 
into the oars of the I’oiie, Clement XlII., that an interdict 
shoidd at once he imuoscct iinon the lunitdom of Portugid. TIii.s, 
however, the Holy Bather did not daro to ilo, as the more 
sensible of the CiU’dinals gave him to undorstand that tho times 
of a Hildohriind were now gone by, anil that the milions would 
no lougei' trouble themselves much about a Hull of Excommu- 
nioatioii. On tho other hand, a still greater evil might easily 
arise out of sucli behaviour, as it might occur to the Marquis of 
Pombal to make Portugal quite indepomleut of Romo, with its 
OW71 proper Church government under a Lusitauian Patriarch. 
The contemphiteil oxcornmunicatiou, ihoroforo, remained in 
abeyance, but, none tlio loss, a hreaoh of tho peace between 
Home and Portugal occurred on that account. 

On the ,5tli July 1700, the Portuguese ainhassador aooorapa 
nied by all his countiymen, quitted Romo, as ho was no longer 
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«ble to bofir t]ie insults of the Jcstiits ; nncl .somu weeks previous, 
owinjj to a want of courtesy towards the royal bouse, Pombal, 
on the Ifith June, gav(' tbe I’apiil Nuncius his passports, with an 
intimation that be must quit tlio country within four days. 
With the departure of the two ambassadors, tbo connection of 
Portugal and tbe Hlates of the Church was completely severed, 
and tbo Jesuits took care to prevent any reconciliation ns long 
ns Clement XIII. lived. Tbo fools thought that no Catliolio 
State would be ablo to oxi.st without a Popo, and that sooner or 
later the King of Portugal must cringe to the Cross ; but the 
State of Portugal continued to exist, and Don Joseph I. did 
not bow to the Holy See, notwithstanding that, for eight years, 
tbe Pope, so to speak, did not exist in Portugal. 
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BON PBDTIO PATST.O ABAHAOA DE BOLEA, COUNT OF ABANDA ; 

OE, THE ABOLITION OF JESUIT NESTS IN STAIN. 

Wk Iluve iilr jAfly aliown in tlio Scoond |?ook how tlic Jesuits in 
Hpiiiii lieeaiiic quiic an oxlrnordiiiaiw powitr under KingDiilip 11., 
and if later on they soraewlmt lost ground, because the Donuni- 
ontis, with their Inquisition, opposed them, there still remained 
to them their gia at riches ivliich they had accumulated, as well 
ns frequently their oxtraonliiiary iiiHuciico ovor tho retainers ol 
the Court, and even ovor tho rulers thcTusolvcs. It is true, 
indeed, that ii tho middle of tlio IHtli century there still ruled 
in Spain kings, from Philip II. onwards, whoso minds were 
darkened comjdctely by bigotry, and if, perhaps, Pliilip V. formed 
somewhat an exception, on account of the iiillucnco of his jovial 
and spriglitly, although olherwiso very pious, and as regards the 
Church woll'disposcd wife. Queen Kiixalauh, born a princess of 
the House of Parma, this ray of liglit was again extinguished 
with the accession to the throne of .Pcnlinand VI., the son of 
Philip and Eliuaboth. Tho latter, a man aldictcd with melancholy, 
possessed so little mmital power, that lie was not in a position 
to ovoroomc the suggestions of hi.s Pather Confessor, a Domi¬ 
nican, whoso iutlueiice, however, was paralysed here and there 
by the power witieh his mother exorcised over liim. What about 
this Queou-mollier, liowever? Owing to Ikic piety, which towards 
the end of her dfe developed into regular higotry, she had fallen 
more and more into tho hands of the Jesuits, and, consequently, 
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all measuroa of government were dictated cither by the Domi- 
Hioaiis, that is, by the King’s Father Confessor, or by the Order 
of Jesus, Unit is by the Fatlier Confessor of tho Queen-mother. 
On tliis account it arose that the highly treasonable conduct of 
the sons of Loyola in Paraguay, from which country tho Crown 
of Spain derived as much advantage as that of Portugal, did not 
produce by any moans such bad blood at the former as at the 
latter Court, an inclination being displayed to substitute grace 
for justice. Indeed, the half-demen ted King allowed liimself to 
be persuaded to givo credit tb tho suggestions of tho Fathers, 
that “ tho Marquis of Baldilirios, who acted, as we have before 
scon, as Bpanish Commissary and General, in regard to the well- 
known Paraguay boundary regulation question, was an enemy 
of tho Order of Jesus, and wished to bring ruin on this so 
thoroughly innocent Society by lies and ouluninies.” 

So the monarch, in the year 17.'i7, sent Don Pedro Cavaglios, 
a man devoted through and through to the Jesuits, to his South 
Amevionn colonies, in order to subject the Jesuitical doings there 
to another trial. Flow he conducted himself can be well imagined, 
and tho result wa.s that, although the King’.s minister, the Duke 
of Alba, perceived that tho metiioranduiu of Cavaglios was but a 
romance written in favour of the Jesuits, tho Spanish ruler 
could never ho brouglit to allow of a thorougli investigation 
being instituted in regard to the Jesuitical disturbance in Para¬ 
guay. On this account, also, as long as Ferdinand VI. lived, 
the sons of Loyola in Spain were never brought to punish¬ 
ment for the crimes committed bv tlmm beyond tho sea, 
solemnising, in fact, n regular mumpn, wniio, in tho neigh¬ 
bouring Portugal, they were subjected to strict imprisonment or 
transported out of the country. 

Still more gloriomsly did they unfurl their standard, as, after 
the death of Ferdinand, tho Queen Elizabeth long retained the 
reins of government, until her second son, tho fnturo King 
Charles TIL, who had hitherto ruled over Naples and Sicily, 
arrived in Madrid; the rnarringo of her first-born with the Por¬ 
tuguese Princess Anna Barbara had been without issue, while the 
latter also died before her husband, so Elizabeth did everything 
that her beloved Fathers required of her. Indeed, she went so 
far as to cause the pamphlets written in Portugal by direction of 
Pombal.iii whieli the sons ofLoyola wereproved to have instigated 
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the rebeilien against the Spanish ns well as the Portuguese 
Orown in South America, to be burnt publicly in Madrid by the 
executioner, and, moreover, by her express command, the Holy 
Inquisition liad to prepare a regular decree of commendation as 
regards the Society of Jesus. To the great misfortune of the 
said Order, however, the government of their exalted protectress 
did not las', oven one whole year, ns Oharlos III. took posses¬ 
sion of his newly-inherited throne at the beginning of 17C0, 
and this Prince, unfortunately—i^, for the Jesuits—allowed 
it to be seen at, once, from the commencement, that he was by 
DO means disposed to follow in the footsteps of his brother h'er- 
dinand, nor yet, indeed, of his mother Elizabeth. His friend 
was the enhghtoned'Martpiis of Montallogro, with whom ho had 
read already, with uplifted eyes—oh, frightful crime!—the 
nefarious Manila ad Prinfrifeti, of which mention has been 
made in the b'iftli Hook. Besides, did he not possess for Father 
Confessor, in the Francisoau Joseph Elela, Bishop of Osma, a 
confirmed enemy of the Jesuits? Yes. Did he not decide, too, 
at the commen(!ement of his reign, against the fraternity in the 
great strife between the Chapter of the Metropolitan Church of 
Mexico and Puebla dc los Angelos, on one side, and the Order 
of Jesus on the other ? Cortaiidy from such a rider it was 
impossible for the sons of Loyola to promise anything good for 
themselves, and they contemplated, also, tlio future with timid 
oounteiiances. It is certainly true that open measures were 
not talcon against them at the first, and they were allowed, 
ns heretofore, to remain at peace; they dared also to preach, 
teach, and lear confessions at Court, exactly as during the time 
of the Quoon-niother. On the other hand, it did not escape 
their ohservatiim that all their proceedings were everywhere 
watclied with keen eyes, and this manifest supervision distressed 
them much more, indeed, than even if an open storm had over¬ 
taken them. Was it, perhaps, that proofs were quietly sought 
for against thorn, in order that they miglit he sliarply attacked, 
ns had nlroidy occurri'd in Portugal? It tdrnost appeared to be 
BO, ns in the suiTounding of the King not a single Jesuit was to 
be found, not even a friend of theirs, with the single exception 
of Father Bramicri, the Father Confessor *of the Queen-mother. 
Many, too, were the enemies of the Society, if one, indeed, might 
consider as such all those who were enlightened. Thus the 
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King did not hesitate to confide the important office of Fisnd 
of the HigJi Council of Ciistille, in the year 17G2, to Pedro 
Rodriguez, Count of Campoinanos, who had a great reputation 
for heresy, winie tlie minister Gregory, Marquis of Squillens, 
witli many other high officials, did not certainly belong to the 
strong believers. In short, it began to appear every moment 
more serious for the sons of ] .oyola at the Court of Madrid, and 
when they at leiigtli learned, beyond doubt, that the Bisliop lioxas, 
another confidant of Charles III., had in a select company 
approved, in candidly expressed terms, the conduct of Pombal 
in regard to the Jesuits, there remained no longer any doubt 
among the latter what was in store for them. But what remedy 
was there for it ? For, in regard to this, how could it he cleared 
up, all the more as they had given no reason to the King to 
warrant such boldness and craft. Towards the end of Lent 
1700, a peculiar kind of commotion was observed among the 
lower orders in Madrid, and not infrequently slight disturb¬ 
ances took place in the evening. Not the less did it turn out 
that the sons of Loyola gave themselves particular trouble to 
entice into the so-called congregations instituted by them, of 
which mention has been previously made, working men and ser¬ 
vants of all kinds, and, indeed, even people of suspicious calling, 
as, for instance, thieves and the like, and they were observed, 
too, to visit the gaols, in order to undertake spiritual exercises 
with the prisoners there. What could have been the object? 
It could be nothing else than to acquire a right good influence 
over the lower classes of the population of Madrid, and, ns a 
jiiatter of fact, this power increased considerably day by day. 
Marvellously, however, in the same proportion that the influence 
of the Jesuits increased, the crowds of common people also 
swelled in like degree, and the Government, so far as the police 
were concerned, frequently liad trouble in dispersing the popu¬ 
lace, in spite of the assistance of the military. At length, in 
the night of the 28rd of March, an insurrection broke out, and 
great crowds collected together in all quarters of the city, 
which, whilst penetrating into private houses amidst wild 
cries, in order to plunder, mllod towards the royal piilaoe. 
They carried with theifi stones and clubs, and not a few of them 
bad provided themselves also with weapons, and when they 
arrived before the closed gates of the palace, they began to 
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bombard tlietii, madly sliontinp at. tlm same time, “Down with 
Dregory 1 I.ong live En/i iiada! Out vvitli the scoundrel of a 
l'’ather (Jonfcrwor! Long live the holy Fathers of the Order of 
Jesus!’’ Th i rebels evidently liud a political aim, which was, 
indeed, no other than to effect a change of OovtuMiment in favour 
of the sons of Loyola, as Mnzonada was a minister who had been 
discharged on account of his friendship for the Jesuits, whereas 
the King's Father Confessor and the minister 0 legory were well 
known as enemies of the Jesuits. Of course, tlic whole of the 
available royal troops were at once called into requisition in 
order to diapfrso the ringleaders; lint in vain. 'J'lie troops wore 
too weak, the crowds of jicople too strong, and it was feared that 
the whole of Madrid would be set on lire il' serious resistance 
were olfered. Charles III. proceeded to fly to Araiijuez, and 
thither the whole Court followed him, with all who had reason 
to believe that tho vengeaiieo of the people might extend also to 
them. 'J'hercupon tho King was urged to remove the most hated 
among his present counsellors, in order to appease the revolted 
city, and Charles 111. at once saw that he would he obliged to 
give in about this. Ho, therefore, dismissed tho minister of the 
day, Gregory, together with Bisliop Koxns, and, on the other hand, 
sent for tho Ckiunt of Aranda, the Governor-(ieneral of Valentia, 
in order to form a new ministry, lie did not do this, however, 
in any way hecaii.se Aranda Inippemid to be a friend of tho 
Jesuits, but heeaiise ho knew him to bo a shrewd man of 
culture, of wdiorn one might he convinced beforehand that he 
would steer t le rudder of the State with extraordinary power. 
Tho first tiling, then, that the new minister proposed to do, 
was to surround himself at once with men only of the same 
character, as, for instance, tho Count Pilo, Don Pnblo Olavides; 
and seeondl), by the proclamation of a general amnesty, he 
brought tho capital, which was highly jiihihuit at the dismission 
of Grcgoi y and lloxas, to a state of eomplcto quietude. The 
amnesty, however, was not inleiided to he lliorouglily general, 
as the heads and originators of the revolt wme excluded there¬ 
from, and ai: especial court of investigation, of which Aranda 
liimself was president, was appointed to search into tho matter, 
A immher o ' witnesses were now examined, partly indeed from 
amongst mo 'o spectators, and partly also from those who had 
taken n share in tho disturbance, ile, also, did not avail him- 
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self of torture in onlor to got at tlie truth, but contented himself 
with voluntary adinissions and nnswei's. What now came out, 
however ? Beliold, it was this, that the chief lenders of the uproar, 
besides the Marquis of Baldedorcs, a man inflamed with a wild 
feeling of revenge, were no other than the throe Jesuit Fathers, 
fsidor Lopez, Michael Benavento, and Ignatius Gfonzalez. This 
was proved by the most positive assurance of highly respectable 
men, such ns, for instance, Don Sylvester Palamarez, Benedetto 
Navarro, .liian Harracan, and others, and it was lik(!wise known 
that different Jesuits, although well disguised, wore engaged in 
the thickest of the crowd during the revolt, inciting and 
encouraging the people. 'I’his was an uncomfortable discovery 
for the good Fathers ; it was, indeed, more than uncomfortable, 
and it camo more and more to be suspected that this revolt was 
got up, not merely for the removal of a particularly obnoxious 
minister, but for something else, indeed, of much greater im¬ 
portance, the deposition, namely, of the King himself, That the 
Order of Jesus might be firmly established, what had taken place 
was not alone sudicient; their aim could only be effected by 
getting rid of the Monarch, who bad boon from the first opposed 
to the Order. In other words, be must be compelled to abdicate 
in favour of his younger brother, the Infant Bon I.ouis, a prince 
who was most enthusiastic for the Jesuits. Plans snob as these 
which the sons of Loyola bad in their beads, came out more and 
more distinctly during the course of the investigation; and was 
it now a wonder, under such circumstances, when some members 
of the Council of Stale itself, in relation to this Jesnilical high 
treason, gave it as their opinion, in the presence of the King, 
that peace and security for the State could only bo obtained by 
expelling the Jesuits from Spain ? A formal proposition was, 
certainly, not brought forward, and still less was any resolution 
come to on. the matU-'r ; but tlie thing was so thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed that the King himself became peiiotrateil with tins con¬ 
viction “that the (ixpnlsion of the sons of Loyola was the sole 
radical means that i;oubl bo of any avail.” On the other band, 
bis mother Elizabetli, ns soon as she heard a whisper of the 
matter, stepped energetically into the lists for the Society of 
Jesus, with the ohjcct of making her son waver, through Iier 
extraordinary power of eloquence. Indeed, she was so far suc¬ 
cessful as to infuse some distrust into iiiin of the men to whom 
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lie Imd for the present given liis eDiifiileiiec, such as Aranda, 
OampoiniiiKM, Olavides, d'Ossun, Alba, I'londa-Rlanoa, and 
whatever they might be called ; and it almost appeared as if the 
light wbicb had now begun to dawn over Spain would bo again 
extingmshod, But, behold ! while the investigation as to the 
revolt was proneeding, the old Queon-mothor died, so that there 
was nothing iviore to fear from her iniluenoe, and, at the same 
time, a discovery was made by which the impossibility of 
allowing tin sons of f.oyohi to exist any longer became perfectly 
clear to Oharles ITI. 'I'hrough the vigilance of (Joiint Aranda 
ho succeeded in ai’i'estiiig a messenger who had with him a letter 
from the General of the Order, llicci, directed to the Provincial 
of Toledo, v hich contained a plan to drive from the throne the 
reigning King, under the pretence of hi.s being a bastard, and 
to put in hiii place the Inlant l.ouis. it was furtlier found, on 
a domioilia)'y searcli being made at the residence of the 
Procurator-General of the .fesiiits in Madrid, that there was a 
printed paper in whicli the same tlienie was treated of, and in 
wbieli it was attempted to be proved that Charles 111. was no 
son of his r( pnted fatlicr, Philip V., but the fruit of a love afl'air 
whieb the late Queen I'llizabotb bad olierisbed with Cardinal 
Alberoni. finally, two Jesuits were arrested, close on the 
Kreneb frontier, whoso intention it was to proceed from Madrid 
to Rome, and, on search being made in their travelling bags, a 
packet was feninl luldnissed to the Genera.] of the Order. Riooi, 
wliiob eontiinc'd two copies of tin? above-mentioned highly 
tniasomiblc locumcnt. 

There was now more than sufficient proof of what bad been 
intended by the sons of T.oyola, and it is obvious tliat, in the 
present position of the matter, no other course remained open to 
King Charles than to wage war against the Society of Jesus, 
ITis Crown, Ins honour, as well as that of bis deceased mother, 
were at stake—the same lady who had shown .such infinite kindness 
to the Jesuits, and who now, in the grave, reaped such a reward. 
The affair must he proceeded with, and they must be pvmislied, 
and, indeed, in an exemplary manner! lint how was the work 
to be set about V Bornewhat in the same way a.s Pomhal had 
done in Portugal—by n. public trial ? ft would have been easy 
to institute '.his, and to have proved the crimes of the sons of 
Loyola over and over again ; but then it would have been 
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necessary to go into tlie bastard question, and, although it 
was all a Jesuitical invention, it would have given rise to 
a monstrous scandal, Gampomanes and Mognino, the two 
Grown b'iscals, and at the same time the greatest juridical nota¬ 
bilities of Spain, on this account, advised another (iourse of 
procedure; and of this tlie whoh; Council of State approved, as 
well as the juridical faculty of Alcala, who were privately con¬ 
sulted on the 8uhj(!ct. In other words, a resolution was come 
to, on the 28th Fehruary 1767, to banish, then and for ever, the 
Society of .Tesus, as being generally injurious and highly treason¬ 
able, out of all the possessions of the Spanish monarchy, and to 
recommend to Count Aranda to carry out this rtssolution 
forthwith. Moreover, the whole of the members of the Council 
of State took an oath to the King not to hrcaiho a word or give 
the slightest hint of what was in contemplation, but, on the 
contrary, to prcscuvc! towards the Jesuits a perfectly easy 
demeanour, in order that the blow against them might he all 
the more certain of being successful. As soon as all this was 
clearly determined, Count Aranda set Inmsolf about carrying 
into effect the propo.sition resolved upon, and ho did so in 
such a way, indeed, that no one could withhold admiration. 
All the superior Spanish officials in the whole of the Spanish 
monarchy, as well as all the military commandants in the towns 
in which there existed Jesuitical colleges, residencies, or houses 
of other description, at once received packets, the contents of 
which were precisely the same, and provided with the King’s 
seal ; the contents thereof were extremely mysterious, as, upon 
the packet being opened, another was found provided with throe 
seals, together with an open note, in which the following words 
were to be read : 

“ On pain of death you shall not open the document provided 
with three seals, ]jreviou8 to the 8nd of April, at the hour of 
sunset, and the same puuishmimt will await you, if anyone, be 
he whom he may, discloses hi.s having received a secret writing'.’^ 

Precisely similar instructions were forwarded to all the 
prefects, governors, inul commandants, in the different colonies 
of Asia and America, only, of course, in this ca.se, owing to 
the far distance of ths localities, the date of the opening was 
necessarily deferred One may well imagine the anxieiy that 
existed among those oflicials and comrmuuhiuts on their receiving 
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(Jliie reraarlable dociimont, and, not tho less may it be supposed, 
bow difficult it was for them to restrain their anxiety: but they 
all did so, vvitliout a single exception, and the secret remained 
inviolate up till tbe 2nd April. As soon, liowevt;r, as the sun 
went down on that day, all tbiiso secret packets were opened at 
the- same time, and what was now their astonishment when tho 
matter in (jnestion hocamc known to them! Among other 
things, the document ran as follows: 

“I convey to you herewith all my authority and lioyal power; 
as soon ns you have opened this document you will at once 
summon all the troops, and, accom]ianied by them, you will 
immediately lu^tako yourself to the house or college of the 
Jesuits. Ttaving arrived there, you shall ])hico a sentinel at the 
door; you shiill awaken all the menihei’s of tho Society, one 
with another, out of their sleep, and arrest them. Thereupon 
you shall seal, with the lioyal seal, tho aveliives and magar.inos, 
take the whole books aud papers which may he found there into 
safe keepint', and intimate to the Jesuits that they must follow 
you without daring to take anything away with them except 
tlieir prayer-books, mantlos, and hats, and whatever linen may 
ho required for a long journey. As soon as you have requi¬ 
sitioned a suflicient number of carriages, you shall place the 
Jesuits therein and convey them to tho seaport I hero point out 
to you. There, ships shall he already in waiting to transport 
the Fatheis to their destination, and as soon ns you have 
delivered over your prisoners to the c.a.ptuivis, your responsibility 
shall he at an end. Ilut this, however, I must tell you, that after 
the emharliation ol' tho Fathers, if a single one of the Society— 
the sick not even excepted—ho found in your department or 
province, you shall atone for this by death. Yo el Key, that is, 
1, the Kinf;." 

'Thus ran the order which the governors and superior officials 
received from tho Government, and that they strictly carried out 
the same may bo well understood. In this manner were the 
whole of the sons of Loyola, throughout all Hpain, numbering 
about six thousand, arrested at the same hour, that is, about 
midnight on the 2nd .April 1707, and a few days afterwards tliey 
all found ilumiscdves, without excepiirn, on the ships already 
prepared for them. It was a mu.stor stroki;, the like of which 
had never before been seen, and tho whole of (Christendom were 
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SO astonish lid thereat that it oould not for a longtime recovot 
itself. Tho King, on this account, now found it necessary to 
make public the reasons for which ho had perpetrated this great 
deed, and thus at once that celebrated decree called “ The 
Pragmatic Sanction ’’ made its appearance, in which tho ex¬ 
pulsion of the sons of Loyola, and the confiscation of their 
whole property, was authorised. Besides, the Pope was imme¬ 
diately inforinod, by special courier, of what had taken place, 
and it was declared to him that it was only from the direst 
necessity that this had been done. But wliat did all these 
representations signify ? 

The laity perceived that the rnler of Spain could not have 
acted differently: that he had, indeed, proceeded oven very 
leniently against a Society which had tried to rob him of his 
honour, and, at the same time, of his throne, when he merely 
oxpellod them from the country and confiscated their possessions. 
Tho Pope, on the other hand, with his congeninl clergy, became 
quite beside himself from terror and confusion, and many even, 
as, for instance, tho (foueral Ricci, fainted. So soon, however, as 
tho first impression was got over, rage and fury took its place, 
and they would gladly have ushered the King of Spain into 
eternity. As, however, this could not ho done, his Holiness 
nt once addressed a letter to the said Monarch, on the 16th 
April, in which tlic latter, by tho welfare of his soul which stood 
in great danger, was conjured to withdraw tho measures which 
liad been taken against tho Jesuits, as there did not exist a more 
guiltless, nioiu useful, more pious, and more holy society than 
theirs. Hut King Charles, after he had previously deliberated 
with his counsellors, replied shortly and concisely that he abided 
by the expulsion of the Josiiits and that he would not depart 
from bis resolution ; and, as tbo Papal Court tbioatened that 
the expelled Jesuits would not be received into tlio Roman 
States, but would be sent back again to Spain, he, on tliat 
account, assigned to each of tho 6,000 exiles a yearly income of 
loo piastos lor life, to bo paid to thorn in ready-money until 
tho last of the Spanish Jesuits hud died out. None of them, 
however, dared to return again to Spain as long as CharlcB 
HI. and liis son, Oharleif IV., governed. 
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BIiaWlDES IK l-'KAKCH. 

Jn no ';ouritry m tlio woild did I, ho sons of Loyola brin},' their 
tneory of rc gioitlo more into practice than in Franco, as in no 
other land were tlieir interosis so often and so greatly at stake 
ns in Gaul I’he render knows, from what has gone before, that 
tlie Jesuits, towards the end of tho Kitli century, formed the 
plan of uniting tho whole of European Christendom into one 
universal monarchy under the sceptre of tho I louse of Hapsburg, 
whicli was totally dependent on them, and wliioh already in 
those days had possession of a groat part of tho world, namely, 
Spain, Portugal, Lower Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Hungary. I'o carry this plan into operation in France, they 
instituted tlie '* Guise party,” whicli might just as well have 
been called tlio “ Spanish party,” ns it was principally supported 
through tin money and troops of Philip U., the monareli desig¬ 
nated to bo the universal sovereign. 

Publicly, however, the Jesuits were prudently silent aliout their 
project of plaeiiig tho crown of Fnmoe in the hands of Philip II,, 
and only tlieir moat ardent lulheretits were vciy secretly initiated 
into this tecret. They sought, however, to bring the great 
masses, and more especially the reigning Royal House, into tlie 
belief that the “ Guise party ” was tho “ party of good Catholics,” 
that is, the party of those at whose heart lay tho defence and 
extension of Roman Cntholicism, and every Frenchman who did 
not adhere to the heretical Huguenots must necessarily be 
brought to Join the same. 
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At that tirao Henry III. swayed the destinies of France 
(J 571-89), a bad man and rnler, like tlio wliole brood of Queen 
Catherine de Medici, called by an author of those days “ the 
Florentine she-wolf,” at the same time a very good Catholic, 
and, especially, a bigoted adherent of the Roman priesthood, 
'J’lie Jesuits, on that account, brought him with ease to enter the 
League of the (iuises, and later on, at Blois, on the 19th July 
1588, he confirmed by oath on the Host his adherence thereto. 
But immediately afterwards a renegade confided to him the 
secret of the League, and, as he bcenmo sutticiently convinced, 
on accurate investigation, that in deed and in truth it was really 
a question of causing a revolution in favour of the Hapsburger, 
Philip 11., he thereupon resolved to bo beforehand with this plan 
by an act of violence. He, therefore, caused the Duke of Guise 
with his brother the Cardinal of Loraino, to be murdered, on 
the aSrd of December 1588, and made himseif master of the 
persons of the Cardinal of Bourbon, the Archbishop of Lyons, 
the Prince de Joinville, and the Duke of Nevors. A severe blow 
for the League, certainly. It did not, however, lose courage on 
that account, and at once chose the Duke of Mayenno, brother 
of the murdered Guises, as its leader. Indeed, the city of Paris 
called upon him to become the General-Viccrcgcnt of the 
kingdom, and the Sorbonne absolved the French people from all 
obedience to tho King! 

In this great necessity there was nothing romaining for the 
latter to do but to throw himself into the arms of his brother- 
in-law, Henry of Navarro, the great loader of the Protestant 
Huguenot party, and, on the bOtli April 1589, ho determined on 
an alliance witli him for life or death. 'I'hereupon, they augmented 
their united armies to 10,000 men, and at once advanced on 
Paris, which was dei'ended by i.hc Dnkc of Mayoune. 'file siege 
began, and made rapid progress, notwitliHtanding that the Pope 
came to tlu; assistance of tlic Parisians with a Bull of 1‘lxeommu- 
nication, which he now lanirehed against Henry HI., as well ns 
against Henry of Navarre. Already tho dispositions for the 
storm were made, and there could not bo tbc slightest doubt of a 
successful result, as the besieged began to sulf'er severely from 
hunger. A young fanakical Domiuiean monk, named Jacques 
Clement, endeavoured now to give a new turn to the matter bv 
a deed of blood, and he succeeded by most extraordinary bom- 
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nesH, ITo went in Piifis, wlicro Ito livcil, to tho Count of Brienrie, 
wliotu ho kui;vv to be a secret rotiiinor of llotiry III., and begged 
liim to give liim a |)ass and letter of recommendation to the 
King, as bo bad to ilisclose to tiiin extraordinarily important 
facts relative to the I.cague. 'I'hc (Joiint acoorded the petition 
of the mold; without forming the least distrust about tho matter, 
and, pr'ivid'd with the pass and letter, the latter hastened to the 
roval camp atvSt, Cloud, two miles to tho west of Paris, on the 
31st of July IbH!). 

Early next morning, at ^ o’clock, be was brought by daogues 
de C uesle, I he (jeueraI Procurator, in person to the King, who 
bad already got uj), and Clement at onco delivered to him the 
letter of the Count of Brienne. “ Well," said the King, “the 
Count writes me that you have very important comrnunicationB 
to make; well, T am ready to listen.” The monk crossed his 
arms and threw a significant look on the Procurator-General, 
as well as on tho King’s Adjutants. Colonel Montposat ot 
T.ognac, and Jean do Levis, Baron of Mirepoix ; thereupon, the 
King gave a sign to the tlinai to withdraw out of ear-shot, and as 
soon as this oeetirred Clement advanced close to the Monarch. 
Instead of speaking, however, he drew a sharp knife out from 
his wide sleeves, and buried it deeply in the abdomen of tho 
King. Henry cried aloud, ami immediatidy withdrew the knife 
out of tho wound in order to throw it in the face of the 
murderer, lie then, however, fell back and lost consciouB- 
ness. “ The King is dead ! ” cried out the two ollioers and the 
Procurator ijeiieral, and threw themselves on the miserable 
monk, whom tliey transfi.xed twenty times with their swords, 
and they did not cease thrusting at him until he lay dead at 
their feet, and then they bethought them to sumraou doctors, in 
order, if pi ssible, still to save the King. ’I'his, however, was 
not possible, and ho died four aiid-twenty hours afterwards, in 
the early morning of the 2nd of August. 

This wa.s the lirst regicide which took ])laee in Franco, and, 
o< course, it was sought with great energy to ascertain who it 
was that had impelled the monk to sudi a cruel deed. But only 
very uiisuti.sfuetory data were now obtainable, as tliey had been 
in suoli a hurry, after the perpetrated deed, to remove the mur 
derer out of the world, instead of making previous inquiries and 
investigations, and it is even now impossible to say with 
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historical certainty wlioso tool.Jacques Olcmuiit had been. There 
wore still, liowovcr, stronj' indioiitiuns that the Jesuits bail a 
band in the patiie, as tlioy, at the time, proclaimed loudly from 
ibo pulpit that whoever wonhl ))r()cnre the riunoval of the present 
Nero .SanhiTiapaliis, that is. King Henry .III,, into the other 
world wonhl do a most scrviceablo work. They also instituted 
in Toulonso and other places, ns soon as the murder had been 
accomplished, piihlic prayers, jirocessions, and other indications 
of rejoicing, and everywhere celebrated (.dement as a holy 
martyr for the good cause. Indeed, one of the most conspicuous 
members of the Mariana, so highly esteemed by them, dmiomi- 
nated the miserable murderer as the“ eternal honour ol' Trance “ 
{(Btenuitn (lallia; (Utcus), and even pronounced the crime {De 
Rege, lib. i. cap. vi.) “ to be a charming and distinguished 
deed, from wliich the rc.st of the rulers might ihnive a wholesome 
lesson.” Other Jesuit authors expressed themselves in precisely 
similar terms, and the least song of praise given to him by them 
was that the cowardly assassin resembled Judith, Eleazer, or 
Mnenaboeus. 

In short, it was doubly certain—first, that, if it was the hand 
of a Dominican who had killed the hist of tin; Valois, this 
Dominican had obtained his murderous design li'om the tuaehing 
of the Jesuits on regicide; and, secondly, that the sons of 
r.oyola, by their foolish songs of praise which in their writings 
and preaching they jiaid to the murderer, made themselves 
accomplices in the deed of infamy. None of them, however, 
were brought to justice, iiurl the solo accomplice who suffered 
the puni.shmcrit of death was the Dominican, Tathcr Edmuiui 
Bourgoin, prior of the cloister in which Jacques (llotnciU lived, 
lie was condemned by the Ihirlinmont of Tinirs, in the year 
1500, to bo torn asunder by four horses, simply and solely 
from his having eoril'esscd to having been aware of Clement's 
intention, and not having given any hint thereof. 

On tlic dealh of Henry HI., Henry of Navarro, altliongh oniv 
after a severe battle with the Ijeiigiie, a.sccnihxl the throne ol 
Franco under the title of Henry IV. He solemnly abjured his 
I’rotestnnt faith on the Sfhih July in order to meet the 

prejudices of his Cathnlic subjects, wlio numborod by for 

the greater part of the French populnlion. The Catholics ot 

Franco had thus no longer any reason to contend against this 
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IVilloo, nhniit wlioso riglil. In the tlimne tharo could not bo the 
slightest (ionlit, iind tlio loss so, indeed, ns Pope Clement VUI. 
immediiitely il'uii wiivds nlisolved him Ironi the exoonimimiciilion 
which hud been laimcliod ngninst liirn by Sixtus V. Thus was 
Henry IV., in fact, recognised by almost all his enemies as King 
of Fratuie ; iiinl tin; wlmle kingdom breathed again more freely, 
as tlio civil war wliieli had so frightfully desolatcid the country 
began, at longtli, to reach its termination. One single party 
alone, howev .ir, namely the .Jesuits, who, by the auoeession to the 
throne of tlir (JeuriKU's, saw their proji'ot of a universal Ilapsburg 
monarchy destroyed, never allowed thciusidves to come to any 
nndorstandirg about it, but, now that there was no longer any 
prospect of a renewal of an opcm state of war, .sought to attain 
their end by scauet cabals, by conspiraeie.s, by secret intrigues, 
and by misdeeds, Cost what it would, JJe))ry IV. must be at 
once remove 1 from the world, as under so fine a statesman and 
powerful a warrior as him France must necessarily be raised to 
too groat a height to be later on easily conquered by a Haps- 
burger. H( must, therefore, be made away with, and this could 
best be done, most surely and most quickly, by murder, 'J'his 
deed, however, must not be neeomplisbed by a regular -Jesuit, 
because thendiy, possibly, there would arise danger for the 
e.xistence of the whole Society of Jesus, and, consia|iiently, there 
remained nothing else for it but to procure from the rest of 
mankind a suitable instrument. Hueb an one was, indeed, dis¬ 
covered, or, more properly, tl)r(a> wm-o by degrees found, namely, 
Pt;ter Barriiire, .Jean or .Jobanii Chatel, and Francis Eavaillac, 
but it was ouly the last who succeeded in aeeomplisbiug the 
King's deatu. 

In tlie summer of 1508 an agent of the Duke of Florence, a 
man of abc'iit thirty years of age, who in dress and conduct 
betrayed himself to have been a soldier, addressed the Dominican 
Fatlier Senqiliin IJarohi in the sln'ots of J ,yous, and requested 
that he should nmnediately hear his coiiCessiou. The Dominican, 
greatly struck by the shy and, at the same time, fanatical look of 
the man, tcok him into his private dwelling, and at once begged 
him to tell him everything that weighed upon his mind. The 
man did as he was requested; but iiis confession must have 
comprised somethiiig very J'rightful, .as, wlum he had come to an 
end, Fatlu • Serapliin looked fearfully imle, as if lie had been 
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struck with ligiitniuf?. Stjfi more remarkcnle was it 0'«t 
the Father did not, as was tl>e usual practice, accord nbso- 
lution to his new onnfcssunt; but, on the contrary, refused 
it to liim, not even allowing him to depart without violent 
words. In the meantime, a Monsieur de Brancalcono, a 
nobleman in the service of Queen Louisa, widow of Henry 
111,, cnter(;d Llie room of the Dominican, and thereupon the 
man of soldierly appoarnnee suddenly da8h,;'d out of the apart¬ 
ment. M. do Brancaleone, however, had tmio to fix his eyes 
upon the man, and so accurately, indeed, ns at once to ob¬ 
serve that sonnsthing very unusual had hnppcmid. Ho did not. 
however, long remain unenlightened ns to wliat the unusual 
occuri'enco had been, as the Dominican, trembling from horror 
and iudigiiation, communicated everything that the soldier had 
oonfidcid to him under the seal of secrecy ns a confessional 
mystery. Ho betrayed it to him, as it was a question of life and 
death, and as the fortune of the whole of France was at stake 
if ho delayed for a moment to keep back the statement. The 
man who had Just dashed out of the apartment was formerly a 
soldier in the army of the Due do Guise, called Peter Barriero, 
and had nothing less on Ids mind than the intention to murder 
King Henry IV. He had for a long time entertained this 
thought, and oliicfly from conversation with a Jesuit Father; 
but as he then confessed his intention to several other eoole- 
siastics, and, among them, even to the Chief Vicar of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, ho had been most earnestly dissuaded from his 
enterprise. The same also occurred, as wo have seen, with regard 
to the Dominican, Serapldn Barchi, but without result, ns Peter 
Barriero or La Barr, dashed out of the apartment, exclaiming 
that ho would immediately go to Paris, and obtain there better 
advice from the sons of Loyola in the Hue Jacob. There was 
not a minute to lose, then, if King Henry was to be saved, 
and Brancaleone, after a short discussion with Father Heraphin, 
threw himself on horseback, in order to hasten to Nevers to the 
Duke of the same name, to be provided by him with a proper 
pass. The latter did tliis at once, and Brancaleone pursued 
his journey forthwith in search of the King, but ho met with so 
many hindrances on tin.-way, that several weeks elapsed before 
he roiichod the city where Henry IV. had liis temporary residence 
at that period. 
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Barridro liad, in tlio monntitne, safely arrived in Paris, and 
was iliero ai, onee hroni^hl; hy the Pastor of St. AndrJ) dos Arts, 
under the l arae of Ohristoiiher Aubry, to the Rector of the 
Jesuit Rolle'e, Rather Claude de Varadi;. lie, however, took up 
the matter in a very different way from wliat Snrapliin Rarolii 
had done in Lyons, as he at once declared to Barriero tliat the 
oircumstancii of tlio King beeominp; thitholio was nothing but a. 
political comedy, and not the result of any inward conviction 
whatever; ncoordingly it was only th<! death of Henry, that 
horribhi heretic, that could preserve the Catholic religion in 
security. Ireciscly the same opinion was enunciated by Father 
Commolot,* who, by command of the Rector, heard the confession 
of Earriere, and thus the wnuchiul man, iti obtaining complete 
absolution for his murderous intention, had his last sorujdeH 
of conscieiKie removed. He was thins now firmly determined, 
according to the invitation of the Jesuits, to remove King 
Henry out of tlie world, and, with this purpose, as soon as he 
left the lioiue in the Rue Jacob, he bought for himself a strong 
knife, which he got sharpened on both sides. Ho now informed 
himself as to the place of the King’s residence, and, as lie ascer¬ 
tained that ho was in Bl.. Denys, he at once betook liimself 
there. As, however, no I’avonrahle opportunity presented itself, 
he followed liis high game from there to Qronay, tlion to Creey, 
tlieuoe to Cl amjis-snr-Marne, and, lastly, to the town of .Molun, 
where he in vain sought an opportunity for making use of his 
knife. In 'bo latter city, at longtii, there was to be an end 
to liis chase, as, upon the 2(!th of August, the very day on which 
Branealeone arrived, Barriero was a.rreHted by the Grand Provost 
of the royal house. After a short denial, the miserable wretcli 
confessed every! liiug, without even being put to tho torture. Ho 
was, consoqueutly, only justly condemned to a cruel deatli, and 
this bo siilfeved on the 31st August ITiOJ. His aeeomplioes, 
on tlio otlmr linnd, escatied all punishment, as the city of 
Paris had not, up to this time, yielded to King Henry, and 

* It appears tliali this Commolct, after Jiarricre had coiifosHod to him, waft 
pretty oeffcain of tlio mattes', an ho iminodiatitty pi’tsacJicd in the church of 
yt. Bartliolomow, in ravin, upon the imirdfH* pcrpotra.tcd ))y hvliurl of tho Kiii^ 
of Moab, and loudly exclaiiuod, “ Wo ref|nirit likewifio an J'lhnd, let liiiii ho 
monk, floldior, or ftheplievd inatterH uot, hut roquiro an J^lliud.” “But 
couHolo yourfttlvoB," Jio added, at tlie <jiid of his diHc.ouvfto, “within a few 
daya you alial; wituoHH tliiH divine deed, and luiaven grant tliat tliift miracle 
may ho HuceeBftfuny aecompliHlmd.” The wovtls openly af^ply to tho ixaum- 
lunation inteuded by Barrirvo. 
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they could not therefore be caugltt. Later on, however, aa 
Paris also declared itself ready to pay homage to its right¬ 
ful lord, those above named found it best to esnape secretly 
from Paris, in the suite of the Cardinal Legato Plaisance, and 
to seek for protection and security in the Papal city of 
Avignon, 

This attempt at murder on the part of Peter Parriero had, ns 
wo have seen, no hurtful consequences for King Henry IV.; it 
was otherwise, however, for the sons of Loyola, as they were un¬ 
hesitatingly blamed tlii oughout the whole of France as the authors 
of this attempt. Moreover, people busied themselves, immeasur¬ 
ably, to discover the grounds of their hatred to Henry, and it 
was found out at once that it was a question with thorn of 
nothing loss than eonfta'ring the crown of France on a foreign 
Prince, and putting it on the head of tlio Hapslnirgor, Philip 
11. In consequence thereof it was judged expcilient, by the 
Gov(irnmcnt, in the year 1594, to issin^ a public address to the 
French people, holding forth against the Spanish raacliinations, 
and at tlio stime time, in relation thereto, to demand a new oath 
of fidelity from its subjects. Every Frenchman, whether belong¬ 
ing to the priesthood or the laity, rendered this oath; the 
.lesuits alone decliiaed to do so, and, in the event of the people 
becoming infuriated, as, for iustanco, when tlicir college was 
stormed in Lyons, they shut their schools and cliurelies rather 
than render compliance. In consequence of this, it came to be 
a subject of debate in many circles whether it would not be 
expedient tliat the Society of Jesus should bo entirely pro¬ 
hibited in France, and more particularly the University of Paris 
occupied itself with this ([uestion, us tlie Jesuits had infringed 
so niuoli and so powerfully on their rights. Indeed, they carried, 
as we have already noticed in a former Book, their old strife 
with the Society of Jesus so fur as to bring the matter afresh 
before Parliament, and earnestly urged the King that this tri¬ 
bunal should deliver its judgment thereon. 

There was much at stake, thou, ns far as the Jesuits were 
concerned—indeed, unusually much ; nothing leas than their 
very existence on French soil, and this could never ho assured 
so long as a King sat upon the throne who had only become 
Catholic from political motives—so long, in fact, as Henry IV. 
lived, who coucodod the Protestants tlio same rights us the 
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ortlioflox belitfvers, iiiid coiitinmilly allowed himself to be 
govonioil, (I, at all evojits, inlhiciioed, by his heretical 
Ministei', Si lly. “ Away with him, then," was once more the 
cry of the Jesuits; “away with him, under any eircurnstHtices, 
and, indeed, as (juiekly as possible, us there is danger in every 
momoiit’s iilay." Moreover, the sons of Loyola were not 
satisfied wit i words inerelv, but llioy also soon caused them to 
be followed by deeds, and their instrument this time was Jean 
Cliatel, a youth of nineteen, whom they had educated especially 
to bo a regicide. 

'I'lie mat or proceeded as follows: On tho 27th December 
1594 Henry IV. returned to Paris from Picardy, where he had 
just recently obtained a victory over Ids enemies, and at once 
betook hininelf, followed by a jubilant number of the people, to 
the Hotel Boucliago, in whioli l esidcd Gahrielle d’Estree, Duchess 
of Beaufort, bis beautiful mistress. Here he received the homage 
of several rarisiau guntlemou, who hastened to greet their 
Monarch, and tliere ho was in a very happy and free-hearted 
mood, for no one was denied access to him. Among others who 
presented themselves to him were Messieurs liagny and Mon- 
tigny, and die latter kneeled down to kiss the King’s hand, while 
the Monarch, on his part, bout to raise ])im up and embrace 
liim. At lliis moment, a pale thin yumg man rushed through 
tho crowd staiuling at thedoor, and throw himself upon Henry IV. 
and dealt him a violent blow with a knife that bo flounslietl, 
The murderer aimed at the heart of the King, but, as the latter 
had just bent himself forwards, the blow missed its mark and 
only cut bis lip. This was cut tlirougli, and even one of his 
teeth was broken by tlie blow, but the ruler sustained no further 
injury, noi did he lose his preseuee of mind for an instant. 
Those pros cut, of course, threw themselves at once iqjon the 
as.sassiu, who, in the lirst moment of rage, was nearly torn in 
pieces. The King, however, ordered him to be delivered over 
to tho Provost Marshal, and this maudule was consequently 
obeyed. 

While the Monarch now hastened to Notre Dame in order to 
oiler up thanks to God for las safety, an investigation into the 
abortive crime at once began, and cAm at the first hearing, 
which lasted until late in the night, tlio full truth came out. 
I’he name of the young man was, us wc' have said above, Jean 
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Cliatel, and ho was the son of a woll-to-do and respeotable 
imu'j'ied couple, the olotli-makers Pierre Ohatel and JJame Denise, 
nm Xdazard. In order to give him a good education, his father 
sent him to the Jesuits, iu the so-called College of Clermont, 
and here ho pursued his studies up to his eighteenth year. Good 
morals, however, ho did not learn, as there never existed such 
a dissolute and disorderly young man as Jean Chatel, who did 
not even recoil from incoBt vvith his youngest sister, of whom 
there were two, but no brother. Besides, there were occasions 
when he was seized with the most bitter remorse, and it was in 
one of these that the thought came into his head for the first time 
of murdering the King. He had been frequently, of late, taught 
by his teacher of philosophy, the Father Joan Guoret, that it 
would be a very mei'itorious deed to remove out of the woild 
the tyrant Henry IV., because he was the patron of heretics, and 
ho also had the idea that should he execute this meritorious 
work he might escape the pains of hell, which he so very much 
feared, or, at all events, in some degree lessen them. The 
thought soon took root iu him, and as the Hector of the College, 
the Father Jean Guignard, to whom he spoke about the matter, 
expressly assured him that by an especially meritorious traus- 
action, like the crime which he contemplated, he would not 
merely moderate, but might even bo enabled to avert, eternal 
damnation altogether, those idea.s sank deeper and deeper into 
his heart, till in the end he formed tlio firm resolution to per¬ 
petrate the murder of the King. 

In order that this determination might not prove to he 
ovaneseent, tlie pious .Fathers of the Order of Jcsuh put him 
through a course of spiritual exercises, and displayed before him 
frightful pictures of hell and the punishments of hell-fire, pro¬ 
ducing in him thereby an almost insano kind of ecstasy. In 
short, from Chatol’s eoul'ession it beoamo apparent that no one 
but the Jesuits had iustillod the thought into him of taking the 
King’s life, and the people of Paris became so enraged on this 
account that they proceeded to storm the College of Clermont, 
with the view of devoting it to flames, with all that it con¬ 
tained, It was found necessary, therefore, to place a strong 
armed force there, in order to save the luilcd Loyolites from this 
uilc ; the authorities would not have been justified, however, 
in adopting this measure had not Father Gueret, Cliatels teacher. 
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boon, til. thu sumo tinio, arrosloil, while it bad been made known 
tliat llio wliolo Oollogo would bo iboroughly searched, and the 
guilty proceeded against with the strictest severity. 

The investigation was, in fuel, at once carriiid out, and the 
eonseipiencii wa.s that tlie Rector of the College, Father Guignard, 
was also brought into the Coneiergerio, wherein were all the 
other prisoiiers. In the secret drawer of a writing-table several 
manuscripts prepared by him were found, in which he quite 
unblusliingly defended the regicide, and said of Jaques Clement, 
among other things, that ho had performed an extremely heroic 
action when ho murdered King Henry 111. Further, he laid 
down, in this document, the proposition that there never would 
be any peace or good fortuno lor the Catholic Church until the 
crown of France should be torn from the House of Bourbon ; 
and, liistly, he endeavoured to prove that it was the duty of 
every Catholic to remove, either publioly or secretly, the Fox of 
Bearn, that is. King Henry IV., whom ho held to be worse than 
even a Herod, and yet a regular warlare could not bo carried on 
against him. Frightful teaching, in truth—teaching, indued, 
(•minently calculated to direct the horror of the world against 
the entire Society of Jesus; for could the Jesuit College be 
regarded us auythiug else than a nursery for assassination and 
assassins ? 

After those proofs had been clearly cslablislied, not only 
against Cbatel, but also against tbe aforesaid Jesuits, tbe Par¬ 
liament proaeeded to pass senteuee, and, lirst of all, eondemned 
the murderer to well-merited puiiislimont. This was oarried out 
on the 39th December, and therefore only two days after the 
attempted munler; it took place on the evening of that day 
by torchlight, and a right fearful punishment it, indeed, was. 
The dolinquimt was first of idl brought to the square in front of 
Notre Dame, with notliing but his shirt on, and upon his knees 
made to beg pardon for his eonteiiqihited erimo. Ho was then 
token on an ash cart to the Place do (irhves, where the execu¬ 
tioners were in readiness, in order to piiieh his hands and thighs 
with red-hot tongs Thereupon the knife with which he had 
thrust at the King was placed in his hand, and the latter was 
laid on the block and struck olf with an axe. Lastly, four 
horses were allaelioil to his arms and feet, and in tliis way he 
was torn into four pieoes, the remains, with the hand and trunk, 
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were then thrown upon ii hciip nf wood, which wtia set on fire, 
and till was burnt to ashes. 

Thus died Jean Chatel, the murderous pupil of the Jesuits, 
and not loss severe was the judgment which was awarded to the 
Jesuits by Parliament. Father (Inigntird, like Clititel, was brought 
in his shirt to do penance on his knees at Notre Dame, and 
sufterod the punishment of death at the Place do Groves. The 
life of Father Guerot was sjiared, hut ho, together with five 
others belonging to his College, were bnnislied for ever 
from French soil. The .Jesuit body, as a whole, was hau- 
ished out of France, hecunsc it hud been proved incontestably 
that as leaders of youth, as disturbers of the public peace, 
the pious Fathers were enemies of the King and State; and 
within three days after the prooiurnaiion had been made, they 
bad to leave their colleges, and the country itself within fourteen 
days. Lastly, the Parliament ordered that the house in which 
Chatel had lived should be pulled down, and, when this was 
done, it caused to he erected on the spot a pyramid upon which 
the shameful deed of the murderer, as well as the vileness of the 
Jesuits, was engraven in golden capital letters, in order that 
the latest posterity should not forget what a friglitful thing had 
occurred in Paris towards the end of the year 1501 ; and 
especially, tliat horror of the Society of Jesus should for ever 
remain ineffaceable. 

Thus acted the Parliament of Paris, in which sat none hut 
sagacious and enlightened men; hut, uiiforLuualoly, things did 
not long remain thus, as the sons of Loyola contrived to evade 
completely this edict of expulsion. Strict, indeed, as the order 
ran, which expelled the Jesuits out of the whole of Franco, and 
strictly as it was urged to he carried out in such towns as Paris, 
Kennes, Dijon, Rouen, and others, a number of the Fathers 
succeeded in evading the order, and not a few of them remained 
in the country unmolested, us soon as they arrayed themselves 
in secular clothing. Besides, a great number of them tied to 
the provinces of Guienno and Languedor, as well as to Jjoraine, 
where the last of the Guises, the Duke of Mayenne, n^siiled 
under the protection of Spain, and in the towns of Tou¬ 
louse, Metz, Verdun, iWc. The Black Cloaks swarmed openly, 
therefore, for a long time. In short, the order of their exjml- 
sion existed, for the most part, merely on paper, and it was 
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observed, from the sebomes wliiol) tboy vonturod to hatch on 
behalf of tlioir re-cstablisliment, that tlio more inllueiitial among 
them had rem,lined within the boundaries of France. Recog¬ 
nising tin: fact that, in order to win tiie favour of a monarch, it 
is above all 'bings requisite to bring over to one’s side those in 
his immediate company, they made a dead sol at certain Court 
favourites, as Messieurs .Bcllievre, La Vareiiues, and otliers, 
who were to Henry IV. what later Ijobel, the provider of 
tljc ill-fameil door park, was tt> Louis XV. ; nor did they even 
neglect tint i proo-atriug of a clminbininaid, if thereby they might 
hope to petKttratc into the lied-cbambor of a royal mistress. 
Most of all, liowover, tluty relied upon llie efforts of their 
great patron, the 1‘opc of the day, Clement VIII,; and, in truth, 
he moved heaven and earth iji order to bring about a change in 
France in hivuur of the Society of desus. It was, however, 
throughout a period of several years without avail, seeing that 
Henry IV. yielded notliing, either to the representations of 
Cardinal Legab! Villeroy, wlio acted as Ajchassador in Rome, 
or to the m iny autograph letters of the Pope himself. 

But it was different from tliis in the year 15'J9. At that time 
Henry IV. had determined upon a separation I’roni his spouse, 
Margaret of Valois, and, the matter luiving arrived at that point, 
he went to the Pope to pronounce the divorce. The latter 
declared him.sclf ready and willing to meet this request, hut 
only on condition that tlio edict of banishment against the 
.fesiiiis should be revoked. Wliat was, then, Henry IV. to do ? 
He promised to act as the Pope wistied, but the latter roust 
give him tune, in order that he might bo able to prepare bis 
French subje^ets for wluit was to luippen. A short time after¬ 
wards, still in the year 15!}!), IJeiiry married again, with Marie 
de Medieis daughter of the Grand Duke of 'I'useany, and, us 
oho had l eeii in the liuuds of the Je.suits from her earliest 
youth, it was apparent that, from the day of her marriage, she 
would not omit any favourable opportunity in order to cause 
her biisbaad to become favourable to tlicin. Besides, she 
brouglit with her to the Court Father i.oreiizo Magius, in all 
respects an exporieiieed .lesuit; and at the same time being a 
fine compaiiiou and wit, be soon obtained great infliienee over 
the King. The eoiisiajuence was, that great forbiairanco was 
liow endeavoured to bo shown as to the treatment of the 
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sons of I.oyola, when they began to return incoynito into the 
country here and there, as teachers, in secular clothing; 
the Monarch still hesitated, however, for several years longer, to 
restore them legally, and the edict of banishment still nominally 
remained in force during all this time. When, however, in tlio 
ye)ar 1003, French Lorainc, the last province adhering to tlic 
Guises, was conquered, llenry IV. at once removed his Court 
for a time to Metz, lie had scarcely, however, arrived there 
(for, as I have already said, that country was inundated by the 
Jesuits), when the Jesuit Provincial, Father Ignatius Armand, 
in company with the most sagacious of Ids subjects, craved an 
audience of the Monarch, and obtained it by tlie intercession of 
Fouquets de la Vareiiucs, the confidant of the royal peccadilloes. 
On his knees he prayed the Monarch to fulfil the promise which 
he had given to the Holy Father in Borne, and assured him, 
weeping, with a solemn oath, that none should surpass the 
Order of Jesus in all France in fidelity and devotion. In short, 
he left no means untried to movL=! King Henry to revoke 
the edict of banishment, and finally, to his joy, he actually 
witnessed the acompiishment of his designs, although, it is true, 
only conditionally. 

In the same year, at the beginning of September IC03, the 
King allowed the sons of Loyola to settle in the towns ol 
Toulouse, Agen, Bliodes, Bordeaux, Perigueux, Limones, Tour- 
iioii, Le Puy, Auhergaz, Beziers, I,yonB, Dijon, and Lu-Flccho; 
ou the other hand, they were not permitted to do so in the 
remaining towns of France, except with the special permission 
of Royalty. This latter even was only obtainable when the 
Jesuits wished to acquire estates, or when presents were made to 
them; and, besides, it was requisite that they should all be 
Frenchmen born. Ijustly, each one of them had to take a 
solemn oath to submit to the laws of the country, and never, 
on any occasion, to presume upon the exceptional privileges 
aecord(id to them from time to time by the Popes. Such were 
the couditiouB upon which the sons of Loyola were again allowed 
to return into France, in spite of the vehement opposition of tlie 
Parliament of Paris, and they joyfully all swore whatever was 
^•oq^li^ed of them. Thhy would, indeed, right willingly have 
olcdged themselves with an oath to adhere even to much 
harder conditions, if it liud been required of them, for what did 
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nn oath siifiiity to tliorn, which, from tliu (irst, they never 
iiitoml(!il to keep ? 

At tho same time ua tlio Josuite woro pcrmittfsd again in 
h'rnuce, Henry [V. took one of tliem, h'litlier Cotton, to be his 
Father Oonlessor. Ho did so us ho believed he would, in him, 
provide himself with u scourge which woidd give security for tlio 
good conduct of tho Order; hut this t'otton was such a cunning 
and accomplished courtier, that he soon obtained mastery over 
the heart of the King, and gained as well, through the courtiers 
and mistressos, an inlluoiice which ])rovod to be of great advan¬ 
tage! to his Order. 'riio latter soon obtained ])0rmission for the 
ere(iLion of colle ges, in addition to the towns nlrnady mentioned, 
in /Vmiens, hentiors, Vionno, llorion, Caen, llhoinis, Bearn, and, 
at length, also in Paris, and it may he shortly stated that within 
tho next seven years the Jesuits trebled tho number of their 
houses in f'runce. Above overythiug, it was a groat object of 
the Fathers to cause tlic pyramid which was named tlio Pillar of 
Disgrace of the Society of Jesus, because it proclaimed their 
share in the aitomptcd assas.sination of Ohatol, to be pulled 
down, as so long as it was standing tliey could not be regarded 
liaving beeti completely I’cstorod, and, consequently, tho 
Father Confessor ceased neither night nor day to urge the King 
to give his oj'dcr for its destruction. Fora long time Henry IV. 
refused his consent, and still less wa.s tlic J'arliameiit of Paris, 
which, as wc know, had ordered the erection of tho rnonuraentj 
agreeable thereto. At length, in May KiOli, tlio Council of 
State being won over to the Order of Jesus, permitted itself to 
be moved to deliver juilgmont in favour of the Jesuits; IfonrylV. 
accordingly gave his permission for the r(!moviil of the pillar, 
'rids, liow'cvor, was jumposed to be i!ircoted during the inght, 
because it was IV'.ared that the people of Paris might resist tho 
measure by li.n'ee. Hut Father Cotton exclaimed “ Henry IV. 
fs no king of darkness, hut of light! ” and by those words in¬ 
duced the King to have the order for its destruction carried out in 
tho broad dayliglit, with tho assistance of a strongly armed force. 
This took phice ; and who now ha<l reason to triumph, seeing 
that tho slu i'lly before much despised sons of Loyola received 
tliereby now lustre Under siieli oircunistances, it might liave 
been believed that it would be absolutely incumbent upon them 
in future to guard, witli Argus eyes, the life of tiie King who 
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had proved himself to he so good to them ; but the Jesuits acted 
quite differently to this, and had good reason for their course of 
action. 

After Henry IV. had internally pacified and strengthened his 
kingdom, he directed his attention to external politics, and at 
once found that Franco had much too little to say in the council 
of nations. Was not, at that time, the power of the Austro- 
Spanish House all-potent, before which all the rest of Europe 
had to how submissively ? Consequently, he designed the plan 
of breaking through this supremacy by force of arms, and thereby 
re-establishing the European balance of power; to this end he 
concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, with most of the 
remaining F'uropean Htatos, especially with the Protestant prin¬ 
cipalities of Germany, as also with England and the Netherlands. 
A large army was consequently got together and armed quite 
secretly, and the campaign was to he opened in the summer of 
1010 with great energy, in two directions, on the occasion of the 
Julier war of succession. The allies might naturally entertain 
every hope of obtaining the victory, as neither Spain nor Austria 
had found time to arm properly, and, consequently, there was 
great rejoicing on the part of the former, while in Madrid and 
Vienna the previous proud confidence was beginning to give place 
to gloomy hopelessness. Only a miracle could this time save 
tlic House of Hapsburg, and the day for miracles was passed. 
Still, however, Philip II. of Spain, and Rudolph II, of Austria 
had no real reasons for despair, as their great friends the Jesuits 
still lived, and it was an easy matter for them, when justifiable 
means were wanting, to assist by a small erirne. VVhat was 
easier in the present instance than to make avmy with the man 
who was at the head of the whole undertaking—tlie King 
and Commander, who breathed into the whole body the spirit of 
coalition, and without whom the allied States would fall hack 
into their old insignificance ? I allude to King Henry IV. of 
France, the ingenious deviser of the plan of a universal 
Christian Ilopuhlic. And, wonderful to say, since something 
of this grand scheme Invl become noised about in the world, 
Henry IV. almost daily received hints of conspiracies which 
wei'o in prepariition against him, and, on the other hand, a kind 
of fatal anxiety took possession of his mind that his life would 
be taken. Indeed, this dread now never left him either night 
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or (lay, and ho said a hnodred t.iinos to Ins oonficlontial minister 
Sully, “ l‘’ri<Mid, I shall never be permitted to tako the field, as 
they will murder me hero." And those ominous presentiments 
did not doooivu him, ns we shall presently seo. 

On the IJth of May IfilO, Jlcnry IV, quitted the Palace of 
the Louvre at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, in order to pay a 
visit to Sully who was sick, and a,t the same timo to take leave 
of liim, as he liad tho intention of placing himself at the head 
of his army on the following day. tie was in a couch open on 
all sides, and hosidc hiiri sat tho Duke of Kpernon, while the 
Marquis of Vlirabeau and Mon.siour Duphssis de Liancourt 
fonnod his vit d vi/t. 'I’ho seats situated upon tho coaidi stops— 
tho state carv! ages of those days being dilforently constructed I'rom 
those of the present time—were taken up, on the right by the 
Mar.shals de Ijuvardin and Do Iloquelauro, and on the left by the 
Due do Rfontbazon and the Marquis de la Force, and it may be 
well said that tho King was, indeed, very well protected, though 
tho guards which usually escorted the royal oijuipage lind on this 
occasion been sent back, in order to avoid all appearance of pomp. 
Having arrived in the rather narrow Hue do la Ferroni^re, the 
coach was detained for a little, as some waggons blocked up tho 
road, and the King turned to tlio Marquis do Lavarilin, asking 
what was the matter. At this instant a man stepped forward from 
the gaping crowd amongst whom lie had been standing, as if lie 
wisliod to get a hiittor sight of tho King. Chaise (such was his 
name), as soon as he had ajiproachod near enough, swung himself 
like lightning on the right wheel of the carriage behind, pulled 
out a sharp knife and made two thrusts at tlie breast of the King, 
The first thrust glanced upon a rib, the second, however, hit him 
right til rough the iieart, and the Monarcii immediately sank di^ad 
into the arms of tho Due d'Fpernon, while the blood poured 
out in streams. The murderer endeavoured to tako to flight, 
but in vain. He was at once seized, bidbre he had timo oven 
to throw away the bloody knife, and he was given over to the 
L’rovost Marshal, who conveyed him into tlie Conciorgerie, 

On the instant, before oven the bloody corpse of the 
murdori'd ruLa' was yet cold, the rarliaiin iit was assembled 
by the (jueeii, now a widow, the Marie de Medieis above 
alluded to. The investigation in regard to tho murder, 
as might have been expected, was not commenced at once, 
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the nrxiety was to name the Qiiocn to be Guardian and 
liegent—the son of the murdered King, afterwards Ijoiiis XII1., 
being at that time only nine years of age. '1,'his was all that 
was on her mind—she and lier friends, the Jesuits, as well as 
her secret favourite and lover, Conciiii, the tool of the sons 
of Loyola, whom she afterwards created Marquis and Marshal 
d’Ancre, bad their motives. She actually thus succeeded in 
carrying out her intentions, and it was only after tins had taken 
place, three days after the perpetrated murder, that the wretch 
who had done the deed was brought before the bar of Ihirliament. 
He declared his name to he l‘’raucis llavaillae, horn, in 1.57H, 
at Angouleme, where ho had for several years ocou])ied the place 
of a teacher. He liad long resolved on the assassination of the 
King, and, indeed, on this account, that the latter had been an 
inveterate enemy to Catholicism, and had allowed himself to he 
drawn into relationship with the enemies of the Oliuvoh, the 
heretieal Protestants. To murder such a ruler, he had been 
taught, was not only allowablo, but was, indeed, a highly service¬ 
able work, and lie had the intention of perpetrating the deed 
whenever he got an opjmrtuuity. Moreover, in the true moaning 
of the word he had no guilty associate, and was unable mi that 
account to betray anyone. He held to iliis statement even when 
brought to torture, and he only admitted that, shortly before 
doing the deed, he had confessed his intention to Father Anbigny, 
and had obtained absolution from him in that ves)iect. 

Thus he had no accomplice of his guilt, and no one knew 
anything about it, with tlic exeeptioii of I’alher Anbigny; hut 
this aflirmation was simply a falsehood, as the enemies of 
Henry IV. had already, for some time before the murder, been 
accurately informed that it would take place. It was proved, 
indeed, tliat the approacliing death of Hmiry was spoken about 
fourteen days heforo in Madrid, Milan, Antwerp, Doiiay, Arras, 
Brussels, Meehlen, and Prague, in all of which the Jesuits were 
notoriously powerful, while several persons in Kouen received 
letters from Brussels, wherein was contained a detailed report 
of this murder, though at the time the King was still alive. 
Thus eight days before the murder a eourier passed through 
Aix-la-Cliapello, and sakl ho had brought nows to the Germau 
JTinces that the King of F’ranco was dead. A note, too, was 
found on the altar of the chief church of Montargis, the piiiport 
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of wflioTi was that an end would soon bo made of the King’s 
life by a daring r(!llow, and I'litlicr Lagona of Naples publicly 
annournsed tbo inonarcb’s doiitb from the pulpit. 'I'bns the 
l-'rcvost, or C ty Judge, of Poitiers, winch town lies two days’ 
journey from Paris, while in a largo company playing at skittles, 
precisely at tl e time that Menry was Ix'ing murdered, allowed 
tue following words to escape from him; “ The King is eiither 
dead or now dying.” As bo bad two sons among the Jesuits, he 
was afterwards arrested in order to ([uostion him, but he at once 
strangled himself with bis troiism'-briiees. Moreover, a certain 
Monsieur Tar;,mt received a letter in I’aris from i lorzogenbnsch, 
in wliicli, fifteen days before tin; King’s death, it was intimated 
to iiim that almost at any hour might he exjiected intolligonee 
of nn appvoacliing great event in that city, as also that in all the 
Austrian ilominions subject to Belgium, jirayors had been insti¬ 
tuted night ami day in order that a mighty undertaking might 
meet with the di'sired aoeompliehmont. So also the Sjianiartls 
who belonged to f,ho garrisim ol Cologne on tho Rhino declared 
in a wliisper, even in i-lur middle of May, tliat Henry would 
soon be removed out of the world, and in Miistrielit it was 
stated that then was the time to place tho King of Spain upon 
the throne of Franco in tho room of a Bourbon. 

In short, among good Cathoiie circles, more especially in 
towns where Jesuit colleges c.xisted, several weeks before Henry’s 
death, news was spread abroad of his approaching mmder. How, 
tlien, could it be that Havaillac bad no guilty accomplico, and 
that there bad been no conspiracy relative to the murder :* 
Who, then, I ask fnrtlier, were tliese guilty accomplices ? Sus¬ 
picion fell upon the Jesuits, and with great rea.Bon, seeing that, 
as friends of die Spanish Court and of the llouso of Hiips- 
biirg, tlioy liad a particular interest in tho removal of Henry 
from tho world, as I Inivo already shown above. Particnlais 
regarding tho conspiracy, however, never eame to light, because, 
by tlie induenee of the (Jiieen Regent, tlie griait protectress of 
tlie Order of Jesus, tlie investigation respoeting Ravaillac find 
been carried mit with a oarelessness, siija’i'lhoiility, and party 
spirit which lial be en unheard oflief'ore in Franco. It appeared ns 
if people were afraid to discover guilty aeconi|ilioes, and on that 
account avoided entirely oxaiuining those who miglit have been 
able to give homi! details. Indeed, some, as, for instance, the 
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fomer tmptain of the guard, Bu Jnrdiu, and Madame Coman, 
the late chambermaid of the Marquis do Vermeuil, both of 
whom, by peculiar circumstances, had been acquainted with 
Ravaillac, knew exactly by whom the latter had been advised 
—both of these, besides some others were detained under 
similar circumstances until the trial had come to a termination, 
and then hastened over the frontiers of the country. Bnt was 
bather Aubigny, who was acquainted about the crime, and yet did 
not give any information regarding it, punished in any way ? Oh 
nol tlic authorities were satisfied with his declaration that he 
was uuahle to recollect tliat liavaillac had confided anything to 
him, as he had been endowed by God with the attribute of 
Ibrgetting at once confessional senrets entrusted to him ! 

In short, it was not wished that details should be known, and 
nothing, therefore, was actnally ascertained, while the members 
of Parliament, by superior direction, refrained from making 
any minute investigation. That Ravaillac, too, should remain 
steadfast. Father Cotton, the celebrated Father Confessor, who 
frequently visited him in prison, took good care. Thus was 
Francis Ravaillac the sole person who was sentenced to death— 
the same frightful one that Jean Chatel had suffered—and 
this sentence was carried out on the 27th of May 1010, The 
really guilty ones, however—they who had worked the wretch 
np to the violent resolution—rubbed their hands with satisfac¬ 
tion, as they had attained the end which they wished. 

With the commencement of the Regency, Mario, the widowed 
Queen, immediately altered the whole system of government, that 
is to say, she absolved herself from the coalition established by 
her late husband, and changed the enmity hitherto observed 
towards Spain into an extremely close friendship. Indeed, in order 
to make the union of the crowns more complete, she betrothed her 
under-aged son, I.ouis XIII., with the Infanta Anna, as also her 
daughter Elizabeth with the Prince of the Asturias. And what, 
then, could the Jesuits have more desired ? Certainly, no sensible 
man could have the least doubt that such a union was opposed 
to the interests of France, and equally was it clear, as a conse¬ 
quence of the altered condition of aftairs, that the strife would 
rocoramenco with the Huguenots, who had hitherto, under Henry 
IV., enjoyed quietly and peacefully the protection of the laws. 
But all tins did not trouble the Queen Regent, ns, from the first, 
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bTk’ heliiiigcd to the most bigoted hidica of her times, and never 
ceased, duriug the whole [)criod of her government, to do exactly 
what the Ji suits aiiggestod to her. Also, under Louis XIIL, 
the latter obtained the mastery over the Lourt, at least at the 
commencement of his reign, as was proved by tlie fact, that 
bis Lather ConfeHsora were tlie Lathers Cotton, Arnoiix, 
8eguiran, Suffran, and Caiissin, all of whom were Jesuits, and, 
indeed, the joiiBoquenco of their siiprcmaey was that tlio long- 
dreaded wat with the Mugiionots actually broke out in the year 
l(i21. Stil , it was ended in the lollowiug year, and in such 
a way tliat the Protestants, hy tlic Lilict of Nantes, obtained 
again tlieir gimrauteed religions liberty. Lrom this time for¬ 
ward tlioy again ventured to be Protestant in their “ belief," to 
“ hear Protestantism preached," atul to ‘‘ confess as Protestants.” 
On the other hand, the Jesuits managed so tlnit no Huguenot 
obtained any State otlico, and that none of them wim looked to 
the army for advaneetnent in France need think of doing so. 
On this account, under Louis XllI,, a number of Protestants 
came over to the oump of tho Catholics. Even the Duke Ciirdinul 
de Rioheliou, who was First Mini.ster of the King in the year 
KLU, opposed tho Huguenots by his measures, on the advice 
of tho Jesuits, although he was otheiwise strongly adverse to 
the latter as regards political (|uostionH. Lor instance, he 
again adopted the plan of Henry IV. to hiiiniliate tho House of 
Hapsburg at any price, and look the side, lliorefore, of Sweden 
and tho Proi,cslants during the Thirty Years' war. The course 
ol'his politics, also, was followed by the best results, as Ifranee 
at the lermication of tiie war held a much greater and mure 
powerful position than before, while Spain and Austria wore 
completely exhausted and unlit to carry out the leading parts 
they had hitiierto playtid in Euro|)o. He himsell', however, did 
nat live to enjoy this satisfaction, nor oven did King I.ouisXllL 
Both Iiad died sevoi'al years before, the first in the year 
the second in the year 1043, and in their room reiguod 
Louis XtV., called by many tho Great, althougli he was uude- 
sevviug of such a title. T'hus, however, lie jiroved himself 
great, that he made Kieliolieu's jiolitics his own, and from the 
oc-.«imeneoment of his reign no other (pnirsu was followed but 
to weaken, or rathei' humiliate, Spain and Austria more than 
tAer Therel'ore, a light broke in upon the Order of Juaim; 
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tho idea of a Dniveisal Christiiin Moiiiiicliy was an impossibility 
so far as rogai'docl the llout"- of Ilapsburg, wliioli Imd completely 
retrograded, wbilc tlio posi n seemed to pertain much more to 
l'’j'a,nc(;, and, cousequently, :y forsook suddenly the standards 
of [Spain and Austria in ore to throw themselves entirely into 
the arms of the Most Christian King, Louis XIV. It was their 
VI mil henceforth to light for Lis interests as their own, snm- 
ijioning all their forces thereto ; naturally, however, under tho 
ooiulllion that ho proved himself entirely favourable to them, 
and rendered every obedience to their counsels, The treaty 
came into elfect, and was faithfully maintained by both sides, 
and especially by Louis XIV., when ho became older, From 
that time the Jesuits completely governed him, and mainly, 
indeed, through the royal Father Confessor, Father La Chaise, 
as also by his sucoessor. Father Le Tellier, not to omit mention 
of tlie royal mi.stress, Madame do Maintouou, whose heart was 
entirely Jesuitieally inclined. 

I could now write a long history about tho frightful conse¬ 
quences of this sway of the sons of Loyola, a sway whieli might 
I'airly he termed, indeed, exclusive; but I refer the reader to 
general histories of the world, in whicli is portrayed in prominent 
eharaeters the mischiel which the Covonirnent of Louis XiV. 
brought about in Frauoe and over tlie whole of Europe. One 
thing I caiiuot, however, jrass over in siluiieo, imincly, that the 
sons of Loyola misused ail their power, in order to cause 
the King, above everything, to revoke the Edict of Nantes, 
a step whereby the whole of his Frotestant suhjeets would he 
brought into the lap of the only saving Church. 

A frightful panic pervmled the wliole of France; indeed, 
beyond that kingdom eveu into ISavoy, whose Luke did every¬ 
thing that Louis XIV. eommanded him, as the sous of Loyola, 
nceoinpauied by a whole army of oxeeutioners and soldiers, 
cliieHy dragoons—-wlienee tho expression*' Lragonades ”—began 
the extermination of tho hated heresy. This extermination 
was ultimately put an end to, hut only alter the sacrilico of 
hundreds of thousands who preferred death to going to Mass, 
and by the loss of otlier hundreds of thousands who sueceeded, 
in all kinds of disguise^ and by leaving behind them almost ail 
iheir property, in making their escape across the frontiers, ilut 
a iruoe with aii these horrors, wineli wore not oven surpassecl m 
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tho jiroviuiis 'I liiity Yoiirti’ Wiir; a truco to thoin, as tlic Society 
ol'Jesus, wliei'cvof it had hecojtio all-jjowerl'ul, lias everywhere 
made itself iDiniortal by sueli atrocities. 

Under tho [iegenoy, too, of tJio Duke of Orleans, tho Jesuits 
remained all-povverinl in h'raiioe, as tho prime favourite and 
Minister of T,he Regent was lIiu ill-huned h'ather Dubois, for 
whom they o'.itained a Oaialinars Imt; on that account he was 
their declared friend, and aided them in their victory over tho 
Jansenisfs, miring the strife which wont on in tlioso days 
between the two jiartios. It inusL he remembered that after tho 
death of f.ouis XIV., in the year 1715, his gi'andson and 
auccessor, lamis XV., was only live years oi' age, and the Duku 
of Orleans, tiiorororo, tm (irst (irince of the blood, took over the 
Government iluring his minority. 

The sous of Loyola obtained a still greator supremacy on the 
termination of the Regency, under the Government of tlio said 
Louis XV., at any rate, at tins conimuncemont of his rule, 
and it is well known what great inllucnoo tlie Royal Rather 
Coiifossor, Lather Claude Bertrand Tasclierau de Ijiguieres, 
exercised ov.u' tho Monarch. Besides, they possessed tlm heart 
of Cardinal Llenry, who, as First Minister rd' Louis, governed 
France, almost alisidutely, up to the year I74d, and it appeared 
as though llioir power would never he shaken in the least degree, 
as long as L'niis XV. sat upon the throne. 1 1 liapjiuned otherwise, 
n(;verthch'.ss. and all through the inlhienee of a woman, the 
Marnuise do Pomjiadour, wiio, from tho year 1740, had become 
the reigning niistress of the Mouiireh. At that time, namely, in 
the middle of the 18th eontury, there existed in Baris, as well as 
throughout ibo whole of France, two jioworful parlies contending 
against carb otlicr for life or dciitb—tho Junsenists and the 
Molinists—as I have shown already In a preeuding Hook, To 
every eamlld thinker, this strife appoa-red truly laughable, as it 
was a quesiion, on tlio whole, of but liltlo difference as regards 
faith; but the Jesuits staked tlieir all upon tho issue, bo as to 
hunt the Jansenists to deatli, and eousoquently they induced 
their friciKi the Arehhishop of Paris, (.Ihristof de Beaumont, to 
prohibit ah wlio liad not ojieuly declared themselves adverse to 
Jansenism from adiiiiiiislering the llolj Communion and Ex¬ 
treme Unction to the sick and dying. The Bompadour, however, 
sided in ( pinion with the Jansoniid.-;, and, on that aeeonnt. 
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influenced (.lie Kinc;, so Unit lie issued a precisely opposite oom 
niand. Moreover, Llie Areldiisliop was also banislied to Conlhins, 
ns an arbitrary rebel, and everyone of bis colleagues who 
thought fit to adhere to him was threatoiied with the same punish¬ 
ment. Thereupon the Parlieraeut again mixed itself up in the 
strife, and the result was such a complete confusion that every 
moment it was to bo feared that an utter dissolution of the 
existing order of things would take place. .But tiie sons of 
Loyola showed themselves, above all, tlie most busy in the 
matter, and roused up such a great hatred, by word and writing, 
against those who, according to them, had become recreant to 
the King, that one cannot sulliciently wonder at their temerity. 
Suddenly, in the midst of tliis frightful coni'usiou, the cry was 
raised that Louis XV. had boon assassinated, and boundless 
consternation seized upon all those who wished well to h'ranco. 

It was on the Sell of January, the clay of the three Kings, towards 
7 o'clock in the evening, in tiic Chateau of Versailles. The King 
wanted to proceed to the Trianon, with the .Uauphin, to take 
Slipper, and a eonipany of the guard received orders to escort 
the chaise. All was ready, and precisely at 7 o’clock the Mon 
arch was seen to approach the portul, followed by a train of 
courtiers, among whom was Marshal Kichclieu, tlliancollor 
laimoignon, and Seal-hearer Macimult. On the steps of the 
conch was the Due d’Ayen, captain on duty, and the guard pre¬ 
sented arms as the Monarch stopped into the chaise. It must 
bo remarked, moreover, that in spite of the darkness of the 
evening, the lighting was extremely had, as it oonsisted only of 
a few lanterns, whieli wore borne by about a dozen servants, and 
thus it was not noticed (hat, at the moment at which His Majesty 
liad got to the coach-steps, a man had quite silently insinuated 
himself through tlio guard among the crowd of courtiers which 
surrounded the King. The Monarch suddenly felt a stab on 
his breast, and, us ho immediately put liis Imnd to the plaoe, 
ho observed that it was coloured red with his blood. He 
quickly turned round, and, so doing, distinctly saw the man 
who had slabbed him; he thereupon exclaimed, “ Seize the mur¬ 
derer! " This took place on the instant, and the wietoh, who at 
once confessed the dcwl was hurried into a room on the ground 
floor, the so-called “ Salle des Gardes,’’ where he was strictly 
searched. Nothing was found on him, however, except thirty 
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hoavy pieces of gold, a praycT-book, and a siiurp knife with 
two blades. 

Ho was at once handed over to the I’rovost-Marshal, wlio had 
been quickly siiimnoiKid, and who conveyed liim imniodiately 
into the aan e prison in which previous regicides had been con¬ 
fined. Whi 'ci this was taking place, a report spread abroad that 
the King had been either severely wounded or mnrdiired, and 
this wont like lightning through the whole city, causing, as may 
he imagined, th(! greatest excitement. Still greater, even, was 
the eonslernution at Court, as it was at first believed that the 
wound of the King, who betook himself immediately to his own 
apartments after the murderous attempt, was dangerous, and 
that there might be a change on the throne. The party of the 
Hnnpliin, to wliic'h the Jesuits gave the tone, already began to 
rejoice, while the latter wont so I'nr as to induce the heir to the 
throne to iss ic an order for the immediate removal from Court 
of Madame dj Pompadour. Tn the meantime it came out that 
there was no great danger to be apprehended from the King's 
wound, and a'ter a few days ho was entindy convalescent. When, 
then, Madame do Pompadour learned this, she triumphantly 
returned again to Court, and, from the manner in whicli she 
was received by the King, it heonmc clearly apparent to every¬ 
one that her power and inlluence we.ru not in the least 
diniinislicd. 

But to return now to the murderer. The investigation, which 
was at once instituted against him, showed that his name was 
Robert Franz Damiens, twenty-two years of age, and he named 
Tienlay, near Arras, in the Department of Artois, as his birth¬ 
place. His father had been a farmer, hut ns ho had become bank¬ 
rupt, the cduovtion of the youth was not much considered. His 
parents wore glad when he was engaged as a cook's hoy in the 
Jesuit College at Arms, and left him, after this, completely to 
himself and lus good fortune. This latter, however, did not 
particularly favour him, as it hrouglit him no further than to 
bo a cook, and on quitting Arras he was servant here and there 
to different gentlemen. Ho also did not distinguish himself by 
any moans by n moral mode of life, nlthongh holiad been brought 
up by the sons of Doyola in bigoted fanaticism, but, on the 
oontrary, lie wrs a slave to the connnone.st vices, and was well 
acquainted with t.lie art of tliii.wing. This, however, did not 
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prevent the Josnits, when be happened to he withonfc bread, from 
giving him some support, and two years before the attempt they 
installed him as cook in the Jesuit college in Paris, in plane ol 
his former post in Arms; this time, however, for only a short 
period, as, on their recommendation, he entered into service 
again with a gentleman, and remained in his place until a few 
weeks before the attempt. Nothing more could be ascertained 
regarding his former life; but did it. not seem quite apparent 
that be was nothing more than a tool in the hands of the 
Jesuits ? He certainly himself denied having any guilty 
accomplices, and even adhered to this statement on being 
subjected to torture. He admittcid, however, that eight days 
before the deed he confessed his whole intention to a Jesuit 
Father, and obtained absolution from him. Besides, he gave 
still further proof, wliich but too clearly showed that it had 
been tlie sons of Loyola who had driven the fanatical man to 
venture on the attempt at murder, as well as that they had also 
full knowledge of his intention. But how? Was not a coach¬ 
man coming from Versailles at 8 o'clock in the evening of the 
,')th of January accosted by two gentlemen, who, it was clearly 
seen, wore the Jesuit costume under their mantles, and asked 
whether anything new had taken place at Versailles; and on 
the coachman saying that he know of nothing fresli, did not the 
one gentleman whisper to the otlier, “ The act has, then, 
failed”? Did not a cobbler's wife in Paris, called Margaret 
Lepin, who had a son in the Jesuit College, write on the 31st 
December fV.'lO to a relative at Langest, that she would eommn- 
nieate to him on tlu3 (ith of January next a piece of intelli¬ 
gence of which he little dreamt ? Did not the Treasurer of 
England, Monsieur de la Boissibro, in a society at Calais, in 
which the present position of France was vehemently being dis¬ 
cussed, hear a Father of tlio Order of .Tesus exclaim, “The King 
had bettor take care, as there were always other Pavaillaos to be 
found"? Did not the Queen’s Father Confessor, tlie Prdish 
Jesuit Father Brigiinsesky—the Queen Mario Leszin,ska was a 
daughh;r of Stanislaus, King of I’olaiid—make use of the fol¬ 
lowing words to Count Zalutzky, the Grand Rofendary of I’olaml, 
a few days before the attempt, “The Pompadour will be con¬ 
quered at length if all goes as it ought to go “ ? In short, 
there was proof sutJieient of the complicity of the .lesuits, and 
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the population of Puns, tlinreforH, afTirivied nfrosli that the sons 
of Loyola were the originators of the attei)i])t. Indeed, tlioy 
conspired together and assembled round the Jesuit College, in 
order to set it on fire, with all its contents, and tliis would 
moat certainly have taken place had not the crowds been dis¬ 
persed by an armed force. Heeanso, however, no perfectly clear 
proof was brought forward, the first President of the Court of 
Justice, named Maupeou, who was well disposed towards the 
Josiiita, gave it as Ida opinion that it was nnueeesaary to enter 
into minor d(?tails reapm'.ting the trial, and, as the majority of 
the judges agrei il with him in this o|iiniou, they (sontented 
themselves with passing a single sentence, that is, on tlie assassin, 
Robert Fran/. Damiens. Certainly it eonhl not be concealed 
that this ooncinsion did not altoginher satisfy public opinion ; 
hut this ciroumstanee was got over by impressing upon the 
e.xeoution of tho criminal a charaelor of cxtraonlinarv severity, 
and making a, grand spectacle tlinns)!. And this was, indeed, 
done, and, t.riJy, to siicli a degree, that it gave thts (rxeeiition an 
impress of martyrdom, which had never before been known ; 
indeed, Ihe sentence was carried out with such frightfully 
ertiel severity, that it makes one shudder to rend of it, I will, 
therefore, make hut a short allusion to the matter. 

On the 2Hth of March, at lialf past I o'clock, Damiens was 
hrouglit out f'f ijrison and dragged u])on the seaHold ereetcal on 
tho Place do Groves ; there he was stripped naked and hound 
with iron chains to a stake whicli was rais<‘d in the centre of 
flic scaffold. Then the hand by whieli tho deed had been ])er- 
petrated was uneovenal, hound round with sulphur, arul hold 
ov(;r a red-ho'poi, until it w'as completely (aniKiimed and rediioed 
to elini'(a)al. Afl,cr this, large pieces of ilesh were torn from 
Ids breast, ar ns, and legs, with laal-hot tongs, and boiling oil 
anrl irndled leiil wen; poured into tin- wounds along with burn¬ 
ing pitch, fjislly, I'our horses were yoked on to bis arms and 
legs, and tlio body was thus torn slowly into four pieces. Fully 
tliree hours aeri,^ ('in])loyed in (^xt^enting this iuuTihle Initeliery, 
and during lliest- til roe hours the ndserahle wretch still lived 
and continued to lircathe. Indeed, it was only after tho coin- 
jilctioti of llie (|uartering that, losing conscionsness, ho at 
length expired. By tho hideoiisness of tho oxceution. tho 
Parisians boenme so satisfied as to begin to forget that tlio 
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guilty aocomplioes Imd been allowed to escape through theii 
fingers. This was not the ease, however, as regards Madame 
de Pompadour, for she felt internally a wrathful indigna¬ 
tion towards those who, when the King was wounded, 
had brought about her banishment from Versailles, that is, 
towards the Jesuits, and her great desire was to have her revenge 
upon them. Well hnowing, besides, with what dangerou.s 
enemies she had to deal, alu; determined to proceed to work as 
carefully as possible, and to consider carefully every step prior 
to action. Before everything, for this rea.son, she set about 
gaining subtle allies over to her side, and with this object she 
took care to form an intimate relationship with the Due de 
Ghoiseul, whom the King, at her instigation, had made at once 
his Prime Minister. This new minister was, however, such a 
keen observer, and oh^ar-headed, as wcdl as powerful and energetic 
man, that he soon acquired for himself the name of the French 
Pombal. 

The Jesuits, too, had every reason to take precautions, and 
to collect all their forces to guard against him, and counter¬ 
act the Pompadour-Choiseul coalition. But the extraordinary 
height to which the fraternity had risen under Louis XIV. and 
his grandson, Louis XV., had engendered in them such a spirit 
of arrogance that they nonsidered it to be impossililc that they 
should over be disturbed in the enjoyment of their power, and, 
consequently, they ojiposed to that coalition merely presumption 
and defiance. And still further, they even allowed themselves 
puhlioly to attack and slander the King in vehement discourses 
from the pulpit, on account of his intimacy with Pomjiadour, while 
they hoped in their haughty giddiness that the Monarch would 
be so crushed thereby tbat be would at once dismiss his mistress 
with disgrace and scorn ! However, this did not come about in 
the least degree, hut, on the contrary, the ruler now gradually 
took a regular hatred to the Order of Jesus, and lent full belief 
to the assurances of his minister that for all the quarrels and 
evil confusion that at that time prevailed in France the Society 
was alone to blame. Having got liim thus far, it was no 
longer difficult for the Pompadour to bring him to the eonvic- 
tion tbat the best method of putting an end to this would be to 
drive the whole Society of Jesus completely out of Franco; and 
from this time forward he only waited for a siiilablo opportunity 
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to froo for t.'vor hia native land from the great plague of the 
blank (cohort. 

This opi ortunity soon onrae, as just at that tinae Father 
lai Vallotte hcu'ame notoriously hunkriipt, ns I have already 
related in the Fourth Hook. The Farliament, to whom the 
creditors complained, decided, ns tlie render will retnembor, 
against the desiiits, and condemned them to pay the debts of La 
Vallette. It fiirthor decidml, moreover, that a body whicdi had 
snob institutions as those of the Hociety of Jesus should not 
have any existonce or he tolerated in any well-regnlated State; 
and upon t’lis rlccision I.onis XV., in the year 1702, addressed 
himself to (lie General of the Order, Ricci, at Rome, in order 
to induce him to cffoct some improveinenta in the statutes of 
the Society, at all events so far as France was concerned. Ricci 
proudly replied, “ Sint nt mnt, ant non mit," that is to say, 
" The Jesuits must re.main as they arc, or cnasc to exist." A 
precisely similar reply was given also by Pope Clement XIII., 
to whom the King liad also applied respecting the reformation 
of the Order, and it is beyond a doubt that both of them, the 
Pope as well as the General, believed that Imuis XV. would 
allow himscif to bo intimidated by such an arrogant refusal. 
The cunning Pompadour, however, and the energetic minister took 
good care tlml. this should not be the case, but, on the contrary, 
that he should give the Parliament friic ])crmi8sion to submit 
all the statutes of the Order of Jesus to a renewed accurate 
examination. This took place, and the Parliament at once 
declared the Society of Ignatius to bo one whose teaching was 
insulting to Christian morality, disturbing at the same time 
every principle of religion—as one which, in all States and in 
all places, was the occasion of the greatest disturbances, so that 
the sacred person of the ruler could no longer enjoy any 
security. It went on to say further- 

“ Sucli a S iciety could not any longer be endured, and there¬ 
fore it should be abolished in France. If, however, it would 
suit those wiio had been hitherto member.s of the Society to 
retire from tlie Order, severing their connection, in truth and 
for over, from the General in Romi!, giving over to the State 
their colleges and other houses, and living lumcefortli as private 
individuals, tl eir rcsideneo in France might he, allowed to them; 
while, if they swore to he hiithful suhje<!ta for the future, and to 
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submit thomselvBS to the laws of tlic land, they might Jay claim 
to ft considerable pension." 

8uch was the resolution of Parliament; but the Jesuits wore 
not agreeable to do this, and declined to take the oath. Some 
five or six, indeed, among the five thousand—the number to -which 
the sons of Loyola now amounted in France—individnallv 
declared themselves prepared to render obedience to the edict 
of the High Court of .lusticc, and were formally expelled from 
the Order as recreant and piwjured transgressors! This was, 
indeed, too much of a resistance to law, and, consequently, 
on the ffth of March 17(54, the Parliament, in solemn conclave 
assembled, declared, almost unanimously, that all the members of 
the Society of Jesus sliould be compelled to quit France within the 
piuiod of one month. This resolution was at once laid before the 
King for confirmation, and the whole world was now intent to know 
what ho would do, as the said resolution was of no effect without 
the King’s signature, The sons of Loyola still entertained hope, 
as they held it to he impossible that a descendant of Louis XIV. 
could, in bitter earnest, think of their destruction, and they had 
the heart of the Dauphin completely in their hands. They 
therefore besieged the ruler, through him, in all kinds of ways, 
in order that he might refuse his sanction to the resolution of 
Parliament, The fact is that the Monarch wavered for some 
time, but nt length he decided against the Society. He decreed 
that the Society of Jesus should henceforth cease to have any 
existence in France or in any lands or colonies subject to French 
rule; further, tliat the non-French moniljcrs of the Society 
should at once quit the country ; and that, lastly, those horn in 
Franco should only be permitted to remain in the country 
if they relinquished all their ecclesiastical functions, living for 
the future as private individuals, subject to the laws. Thus 
enjoined Louis XV. ; and that such decree should he strictly 
carried into (iffcct, tlic Due do Choisciil, his First Minister and 
Councillor, took good care. 
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Auf, ihr Miinmn', I'iistot (Midi null inauuliaft, 
TjaB«t von dur Miindivutt’ iiii^Iit Ix'ti'uf^.'ii 

auf zu udihifiii, wachet ciiiBin. 

Jafft daw Bclnvnrz’ (.'I'Bindol aua r'lciii Laiidu! 

Auf, ilir MiiniKir, w.ippiiot onali zuiii Hiiiiddii, 
Zid;!ot| wi'lolinv Glauliii Hoi dor oiiro I 
Duldc'.t iiidit, daKB man ondi spotteud aclulto, 
Lasfit ouch von don Tiicf’non iiiclit vorHOfiinijic 
Wiodor liau’n aio iliro IfriitonoHter, 

UiiKiea Zorncs liabou rio vorf'osaon, 

]Jor sic aim dom Land Rotricbon liatte: 

Wicdev nobicbt hi'o her zit una dor Tonicll 
Wo bist Dn, Lulluno, init doii SpioHHon 
ijiCBO Pfnffoii-TRol aautt mi kitzoln? 

[Ill, rcclitzoitiR ivird I'r iiiiforatohon 
Uiid mit scinor Kduivfen Ziin,<:' ouoli fasaon ; 
Einen bittern Soiiinana Ribts daim, ilir Jiuniofm, 
Itir BerfiUiror, LiiRMor uiid Hotriiffor, 

’^I'r Boi'dorbor jodon guton Workor. 

Ki ja, dioso Ilurcbo mid dor flliitzo, 

Dio Hioli briintcii mit dom Ntituon Jesu. 

TIikI dor.ti siud die iirgslon WidoVHiidior 
.loan—ha, mit ondi, don .Tomiiton, 

Wird der Tonfd soino Oofon hoizou, 

Siiinintlioli niuioit ilir in dot lldllu briiton I 
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CHAPTER 1. 

■rUK iDOLI'i'KJN Oj’ TJIK JKSOli' OitUP.E iiY I’Oi'ii 
CLEMliNT XIV. 

It may easily bo siipjainod t,Iiat tlm fury of tlic Josuit GS-eni'ral, 
llictii, in Uoino, was boyoml. all l)(>unils wlKiti bo buoaiiio 
acqiiaiiitoJ witli tba ft igbtful nows of t.bc expulsion of tbo Josuit 
Order from Portugal, Spain, and Franco, and this fury was 
shortly still more to be inoreiisod. fn the year 1767, Ferdi¬ 
nand fV,, King of Naples and Sicily, who had obtained those 
Crowns from Ium father, CiiatlesIII. of Sjiaiii, on the importunity 
of the latter, as also by the counsel of his very enlightened 
minister, Bernard Tauuzzi, determined to do away with the 
Society of Jesus throughout his dominions, and simply on this 
account, that the poaw-, security, and well-being of his subjoets 
had been coinpletely undermined by tlimu. Scarcely had Ids reso- 
lulioii been lormod than, iu the night between the 20th and 21st 
November iu the year imuitioued, the whole of the Jesuits were 
arrested, put into carriages which were in readiness, and taken 
to the nearest seaports, whence they wiu-i; transported in ships of 
war to Civila Veochia, in the States of the Chundi. This was, 
again, another friglitiid blow to tlic Order, and tbe General 
beoame aluiost mad on account i.liercof; and not only bo, 
but also tlie grout patron and i'rieud of his Society, the 
then reigrii ig Pope Oltunciit Kill,; so his Holiness imme¬ 
diately protested in the strongest manner against such a decree 
of the Government, flut this protest hud no efleot whatever, as 
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l'’orclinnnrl IV., or, nitliur, hm minister Tnnuzzi, strongly adhered 
to his determiiiiition to expel the black cohort; and still less 
result had a petition of complaint sent by the Pope to the Im¬ 
perial Court of Vienna. On the contrary, through the strong 
language in which the memorial was couched, Jesuit matters 
wore still further injured, and the immediate effect was that two 
other llulers, nanuiiy, Ifuninuel Pinto, the Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. Jolin at iMalta, and the Iluler of Parma, tlio 
young and courageous Duke Perdinand, a very near relation of 
tile King of Spain, caused the members of the Society of Jesus 
to be seized over-night, and transported in a body to the States 
of the Ohureh. 

'['hus, tlien, the smaller Catholic potentates imitated the 
example of their greater brethren—oven, as we have seen, the 
I’rince of farnui, ruler of one of the most diminutive States 
existing in the world, of a State, moreover, over which for 
centuries the Popes clniined entire control. Matters proceeded, 
indood, beyond all conception, and Clement XIII. allowed bim- 
self to be completely overcome by rago. Moreover, the Jesuits, 
as bo liad always shown himself to be their submissive creature, 
continually stirred up tho fire, aud wliile they whispered to liim 
tliat it would be tho easiest TtiaLtcr in the world to deal with such 
an insignilicaut ruler through his apostolical power, they never 
desisted, until the spirit of Gregory VII. came over liim and hurried 
him on to adopt a most foolish and eccentric method of procedure. 
Under date the 3l)tli January 1768, he issued a Bull with the 
title of An Admonition, in wliich he declared the decrees of Duke 
Perdinand, relative to the expulsion (d’ the Jesuits, to be null 
and void, and also strictly forbade, at the same time, the Bishop 
of Ihirma to proceed against them. He olso excommunicated 
from tlie Chuveb all those eonneeted with the preparation, pro- 
chimatiou, and currying out of the said decrees, more especially 
tlio ruling Duke himself, and bis minister, Du Tillot, and 
declared them to bo deprived of all religious consolation until, 
through humble submission, they liad again obtained tho Papal 
favour. 'Iliis was the utterance which tho sons of Loyola caused 
Pope Clement Xlll. to make; and, certainly, oven the Bull 
llnigenitm, emitted during the Jansenist strife, of unhappy 
memory, could not have been more worthily expressed by a 
Hildebrand or an Innocent III.; but Clement XIII. was soon 
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to iearB that the times of IliMobniixl (uid Itinocont had gone 
by, tiiut 18 , that tlio Papal lightning of excommunioation no 
longer torriiied, but was reiulored liarniless by tlio sovereign 
power of the seuulur rulers. 

No sooner bad ('lenient XIII. caused his Bull of Condem¬ 
nation, called Monilorium, to bo put up in the principal 
obureboB of lionie, and to bo proolainiod to tbo wbolo of Oatbolio 
Olu'istondotn, liiaii a general outcry of dissatisfaction was raised 
against tbe misuse of uoolosiastical power, and, at tbo same time, 
formal protesliitious I'ollowed from tbe l''ronoli, Spaiiisb, Portu¬ 
guese, and No ipobtiui (lovcrnments. Indeed, in Venice, Genoa, 
Monaco, and otbor places, it was |)rocbumed in tbe streets, by 
sound of kettiodriun and trumpet, tbnt tbe I’ope was nut autho¬ 
rised to mix bimself up in Htate allairs; and, in a word, 
almost all tbo Catbolic Htatos made the ease of the Duke 
of Parma their own. Consequently, Clement XTIl. was from 
all sides assailed to withdraw tbe so-eallod Monilorium, and 
to allow tbe Jesuits, who had eertamly been the originators 
of the same, to fall, 'the more be was attacked, however, 
the more idistiiiHtc wae bo, aim tbo louder he bestowed on his 
dear friends tbe Jisuits tbe must extravagant eulogies, “Sooner," 
dcelaied be, “ shall tbe world fall to pieces, than that be should 
allow anything to befall tlieui, us tliey were the only true eup- 
port of tbo Papacy, or (as be oxpiessed it) of Cbristemiom, and 
this itsell' would bo in danger if they were overtaken by calamity.” 
Consequently, not only did lie not retract tbe Bull of Excom- 
inunieation ugainst I’lirma, but lio required at once all tbe 
Govemmeiils, wlio bad expelled tbe Jesuits, to adopt con¬ 
trary measuns, and to dismiss, at all events, those who bad 
originated the decree of banisbiiient. This drove tb6 matter, then, 
to extremities, and at oiieo veriliod tbe adage, “ VVliou one enters 
tlie wood so, it resounds again." In other words, as nothing 
was to be gained in the way of friendly represontations, the 
Gourbon Courls resolved ujiou more serious measures, and the 
King of tbe Two Hieilios seized Beiievunt and Ponte Corvo, 
while the King of Prance, took possession of Avignon, 
together with tJie eounly ol' Venessain. Tbeso wore Papal 
lands upon Neapolitan and I'Teneli territories, to wbieli the 
kings rnentioaed bad no ebiim wlnitever; but they desired to 
testify to the Pope, that, if he wished lor war, be must abide by 
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the consuquences; and they gave liim to understand, that evoCi 
the States of the Ghurcli would be snatched from him if he diu 
not yield. It did not come to this, as Clomont XIII. died sud¬ 
denly from apoplexy in the night of the 8rd February 1709, and 
all further violent measures at once ceased, as it was lioped 
that it might be possible to cause a much more tolerant Prince of 
the Church to succeed him. This actually occurred, but not with¬ 
out much trouble, as the Jesuits had on their side a considerable 
proportion of the Cardinals, with whom the election of Pope 
rested, and these did everything in their power to obtain a victory. 
So it happened that immediately on the first scrutiny—the con¬ 
clave took place on the 15th February 17C0—most of the votes, 
although not a decisive number, fell upon Cardinal Chigi, a 
declared friend of the Jesuits; and he would certainly have been 
elected ns Pope had not Ckirdinals Orsini and Beruis, in the 
name of the Kings of Naples and France, declared that no 
election could be valid until the foreign Cardinals, residing in 
Naples, Paris, Lisbon, and elsewhere, had arrived. Still, even 
after the appearance of these prelates, it remained doubtful 
whether the Jesuitically-disposed party might not prevail, as this 
latter formed a firmly-united body, while the remaining Cardinals 
were more or less divided as to their votes. But why should I 
dilate further? Finally, besides Chigi, the lot fell suecessively 
upon the Cardinals Berbelloni, Stoppani, Fantuzzi, and Sersale, 
and the majority of the princes of the Church were compelled to 
come to the opinion, that if the tiara was not placed upon a 
candidate approved of by the Bourbon Courts—as it was not so 
much the election of a Pope as of a Bishop of Home that was in 
question—then the rulers of France, Spain, Naples, and Portugal 
would appoint some Patriarch who should be independent of 
Home. Thus alarmed, most of the votes, on the IBth May, fell 
upon Cardinal Ganganelli, who, from the opinions hitherto held 
by him, gave occasion to hope that, by making concessions, he 
would be in a position to re-establish peace with the enraged 
M onarchs. 

Giovanni Vioenzo Antonio Ganganclli* belonged to the 

* The JetiiiitB, lattci-)y, gave out that Giovanni GaiigiiiiclU was by birth a 
German liorolio of tlic iiaiij*of Joiiami Georg Laiigu, aiid had only come to 
liomo in the later period of his life, whither ho had wandered as a journey¬ 
man priuter, in order to change his religion ; of course, however, merely os- 
ten^ibiy, aa he remained inwardly a heretic, a fact which the abolitiou of the 
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number of those few eardiiuilH who Imd declared themselves to 
be against the views of the I’opi; in the (’ongregation which 
Clement XIII. had hehl regarding the idt'airs of the Jesuits and 
those ot till Dulvo of Parma, and he persisted in his anti- 
Jesuitical notions, us he possessed a strength of character not 
easily to be shakon, although Clement, on that aecount, caused 
him to feel '.he full weight of tlie Pupal displeasure. It was to bo 
feared, after he liad obtained the tiara, that the Jesuits might still 
be able to bring him over to their side—that he might be treated 
with the Slime persistency as his predecessor. Put, assuredly, 
this was n it the case with him; and, on this account, the 
sons of IjOyola wero filled with unspealcahlo rage when they 
became aware of the result of the Conclave. They believed 
nought else than that it was a question of their existence, as, 
even though the new Pope took the name of his predecessor, 
and called himself Clement XIV.—and in this name lay a very 
good augury for them—ho would, doubtless, at once accede to the 
demands of the Bourbon Powers respecting the com|jlete aboli¬ 
tion of the Jesuit Order Besides, not only did they believe 
this, but a number of other people also held the same view, 
particularly tlioao kings and rulers of whom X have already 
spoken. On this account the whole world was the more asto¬ 
nished when Clement XtV., iminodialely on his accession to 
the government, dispensed to the Society of Jesus, for tlieir 
missions in distant regions of the earth, entirely new and most 
extensively indulgent privileges, and some weeks later, on the 
I5th of July ITfii), wrote to the King of Prance that it was 
quite impossible for him to overthrow, or to be loo hard upon, 
such a praiseworthy institution us llio Sons of Loyola, which 
had been couftrined by nineteen of his predecessors. People 
now asked themselves, could they be so rennirkably deceived in 


Jesuit Order iistiiietly proved. In all this, however, there was not a word 
of truth, for i.iiovaimi waH the boh of a Uatholic phyniciau, and waB 

horn on tho HUt (October 1705, at Ban Aroaiij'clo, near Hinhni. Originally 
dcHtined to tl:.a Btudy of nmdicine, he iniulo no inconrtiilcraMe progroBs in tho 
ficioncoB. On tho death of hin fathor, liowovcr, ho, at tho age of oightoen, 
entered into tho Krancincau Minoriton Ordtir, and devoted himwelf with 
much to the Btudy of theology. .Tiatterly ho aitractud the notice of the 
koonly-obaorvaut Pope Bonodiet XIV., who ej^truHtod liini with the im¬ 
portant jWHt of a (^msultant of the IjuiuiBituni. The HucecHfior of Bonadiot, 
nowGver, Clomenl XUI., raiaod him, in tin* year 17511, to tho dignity of & 
Cardinal, auc from thiB tirno forth, up to thu period of tho JoHUit oomplioa* 
fcionfl, took counflol with him in all important State alTairs. 
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Ganganelli, or had the latter been already tamed and brought over 
by the cunning Loyolites to favour their cause ? No, neither 
the one nor the other, hut the new Pope wished to secure the 
Society of Jesus, in order that ho might not be impeded from 
carrying out his intentions through cahals, stratagems, and deeds 
of violence. He did not wish to run counter at the beginning 
to the College of Cardinals, of which he anticipated nothing 
good from its friendliness to the Jesuits, in order that he might 
set to work the less undisturbed with his plans, and be able to 
succeed in them. On this account be put his trust in none, not 
even in those by whom he was immediately surrounded, and he 
did not even nominate a Cardinal secretary of state, that is, a 
minister of foreign affairs. He rather, on the contrary, preferred 
to treat directly himself with the foreign Powers, and all the 
correspondence witli the Kings of Portugal, Spain, France, and 
Naples, as well as with their ministers, such ns Pombal, Aranda, 
Choiseul, Du Tillot, &c., passed through his own hands. So 
surely did the new Pope understand how to shroud his true 
views in the cloud of secrecy; and much, in some political 
circles, ns people were puzzled, bis transactions were, at least, 
carried on in such a way that he attempted to place himself on 
a good footing with the Royal Courts so deeply insulted by 
the proceedings of his predecessor—endeavouring not only 
to allow the split which had already occurred between them and 
Rome to extend no further, but altogether to do away with 
the disagreement by adopting conciliatory steps. Ho at once 
revoked the Monitoriiim issued by Clement XIII. against 
the Duke of Parma, and formally freed this Prince from excom¬ 
munication. Thereupon he begged the King of Portugal to 
keep again, as formely, an ambassador in Rome, and at once 
sent on his part a Nuneius as his representative at Lisbon. He 
did precisely the same thing with the Court of Spain, and here, 
also, had the good fortune to be mot half way. The Govern¬ 
ments of Naples, Venice, and Tuscany conducted themselves 
rather differently, as they did away with a number of cloisters, 
and, of their own accord, instituted numerous reforming innova¬ 
tions ; but, instead of resenting this with fire and sword, 
Clement XfV. remained quiet, even with the danger of being 
blamed by many for bis inaction, by some for secretly 
favouring these innovations. In short, he clearly wished to re- 
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establish peaoe, and displayed by his conciliatory acts a mode¬ 
ration and benevolence which had not for centuries been shown 
by the See of Rome. One stone of offence he could not, how¬ 
ever, remove’, with alt his complaisance, namely, tho Jesuitical 
scandal, and all tho Bourbon Courts intimated to him unani¬ 
mously, through their ambassadors, that no formal reconciliation 
could take jelace), and no restitution of the territories of Bene- 
vent, Ponte Corvo, Avignon, and Vonossaiu, bo made, no 
Peter’s Pence, and no contributions and other moneys sent to 
Roma, unless tho Society of Jesus were formally expelled from 
the Roman Curie. In vain did tho Holy Pather, by Cardinals 
Bernis and Orsini, and by the Abbe Azparu, who represented 
the French, Spanish and Neapolitan Courts, beg that he might 
have time for consideration, “ as he could not suppress such a 
celebrated Order without having reasons which would justify him 
in the eyes of the world, and particularly in those of God.” In 
vain did he defer tho affair for three full years, in the hope of tiring 
out tho Bourbon Courts by temporising; in vain, finally, did he 
expect these latter to be satisfied with certain reforms which ho 
promised to make in the Jesuitical establishment, and, in fact, the 
beginning of which was the closure, between the years 1770 and 
1772, of several of the seminaries in Rome, Frascati, and Bologna. 
The Bourbon Courts, in short, which now included that of the 
piously-bigoted Maria Theresa of Austria, categorically re¬ 
quired the complete abolition of the Order,* and, consequently, 
the Pope was compelled, for good or evil, to accommodate him¬ 
self to this step. I said for good or evil, and did this on good 
grounds. Although Clement XIV.. as long as he was Cardinal, 
strenuously opposed Jesuit attacks; although he might have been 
completely convinced as to the injurious tenor of Jesuit 
morality and teaching; although the sons of Loyola un¬ 
reservedly placed obedience to their General far higher than 
that to the Holy Sea; although, on these grounds, they often 
denied their services to tho latter, and, indeed, openly opposed 
it; although, lastly, the whole of the remaining Orders, as well 
as most of the secular clergy, lived at enmity with the Loyolites, 
and longed for nothing better than to be released from their 

• The first time this occurred was in tho beginning of the year 1769; it 
was repeated in July 1769, again in the summer of 1770, and, lastly, in 
March 1772, 
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arrogance; although all this was the case, it must also he 
admitted, on the other side, that no institution had been of so 
much use to the Papacy as that of the Loyolites, as it was they 
alone who, at the time of the reforming commotion against the 
supremacy of Rome, had saved the greater part of the Catholic 
dominions, and in later times had constituted themselves the 
champions for the Papal sublime rights against tlie pretensions 
of secular monarchs. Besides, could it be concealed that the 
Pope who ventured to call the Order of Jesus into ques¬ 
tion undertook an act of far greater daring than a warrior who 
placed his cannon against them in the field of battle ? while, 
too, every representative of Christ on earth who had contem¬ 
plated anything of the kind before—I call to remembrance 
among the Popes, Sixtus V., Clement VIII., and Innocent XIII. 
—had been quickly removed from the face of the earth. Only 
dire necessity oouid have induced Clement XIV. to fulfil the 
wishes of the monarchs, and thus he at length issued the 
Brief that decreed the abolition of the Jesuit Order. 

Though bearing date the 2l8t of July 1778, it was not 
at that time made public. The Pope, first of all, wished that 
its contents might be proved to be correct, and on that account 
nominated a Commission or Congregation, consisting of Cardinals 
Corsini, Marefoschi, Caraffa, Zelada, and Cnsoli, of the Prelates 
Macedouio and Albaui, and, lastly, of two celebrated theolo¬ 
gians, Brother Mamaohi, a Dominican, and Brother Christopher 
de Monferrate, a Franciscan. Those nine assembled daily with 
His Holiness, and, with him, went over the contents of the 
Brief word by word ; each of them, however, was solemnly 
pledged not to divulge a single syllable us to their truTisactions, 
and thus, in fact, no one knew what was going on. On the 16th 
of August the consultation was brought to a conclusion, and the 
Pope then subscribed the document, which, from the words with 
which it began, received the title Dominus av Redetnptor 
nonter. It was an act of great importance, as the Pope thereby 
signed the death-warrant of an Order which, shortly before, from 
its power, had been in a position to shake the whole world, and 
he thereby, too, sealed liis own fate. He, also, had a clear pre¬ 
sentiment of this, as h« exclaimed wliilo signing, “ I hereby 
attest the proximity of my death.” But, nevertheless, liis hand 
did not tremble, the appearance of his signature being as firm 
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aii.d deterni'uod as ever, and it was apparent that he had aetcd 
with the most complete and well-conshlcred determination.* 

* As characteristic of tliis Brief, I will here oitraot a few of the most 
important passages of tiio sumo :— 

“ § 17.Novortlielesa ono perceives, from the contents and 

expressions of these aiiostolical enactmentH, that in this Society, imme¬ 
diately on its institution, various sooda of discord and jealousy gcrmiiiatod, 
not only in its iuti rior economy, but also in regard to other regular Orders, 
the secular priesthood, the acadeinios, universities, and public schools, and 
even against the princes in whoso Btatea they had been received, and that 
contentious noon sprang up in respect te the quality and nature of the 
vows, the time of admission to the same, the power of expelling members, 
tlio admission of these latter to the holy functions without the priestly 
office, aud the solemn vows, according to tho rules and regulations of the 
Council of Trent, and of I’opo I’ius V.; then, again, also, in respect to the 
unllnutod powiir v,ith which tluj General of this Order was endowed, as to 
dogmas, Bohcols, freedoms, and privileges, whicli the bishops, and other 
porsoiiH holding ecclesiastical and secular offices, judged to bo antagonistic to 
their jurisdiccion aud prerogatives, ffinally, there were never wanting 
accusations of the greatest cousequonoo whicli wore made against members 
of this Booicty, especially that such, from their audacious, vehement, 
and persecuting zeal woro ooatiiiually disturbing the peace and quiet of 
Christendom." 

" § 21. , . . We have remarltod, to our deep regret, that our admoni¬ 

tions to them to serve God, and not to mix themselves up witli other 
matters, especially secular and political, as well as many other practical 
measures, have bisen almost poworlosa and of no effect, with tho view of 
dispersing and extinguishing tho very many disturbances, accusations, and 
complaints against this Ircquontly-raentioned Society, and that numbers of 
our predecessors in vain gave themselvp much trouble on this account 
in re-establishing tho desired peace in tlio Church, namely, Popes 
Urban VII., Olomeut IX., Olerneut X., Clement XI., Clement XII., Alex¬ 
ander VII., Alexander VIII., Innocent X., Innocent XI., Innocent XII., 
Innocent XIII., and Bt-nedict XIV. Our predecessors had to undergo much 
vexation on that account; indeed, Pope Innocent XI., driven by neoesBity. 
went so far as to forbid the Booiety to receive and invest novices. Further, 
Innocent XII (. was compelled to threaten them with the same punishment, 
and Benedict XIV. closed the visitation of tho inspection of the houses and 
colleges in tlie dominions of our well-beloved son in Christ, the most 
faithful King of Portugal and. Algarvion. Lastly, the Holy Bee has 
received uo consolation, no assistance, from tho Booiety, and no advantage 
to Ohristendoin from the Apostolical Brief, which was rather extorted than 
obtained from our predecessor Clement XIII., of holy memory—a Brief in 
which tho Society of Jesus was much extolled aud freshly constituted.” 

“ § 23. . . . After so many and violent storms, all well-disposed people 
hoped to see CiUce more tho mucli wished-for day which should bring peace 
and quiet. Thera occurred, however, only still more vehement and 
dangerous outbreaks as long as tliis Olomout XIII. sat upon the Chair of 
St. Poter, as stronger complaints and cries wore raised, and oven hero and 
there tho most dangerous rovolts, robellious, and scandals broke out; the 
more, thou, was the bond of Christian love snapped and, indeed, tom, and 
the hearts of llie faithful incited to party spirit, hatred, aud enmity ; and it 
lastly went so far that oven those who inherited from their forefathers 
piety and magnanimity towards the generally esteemed Booiety, and 
prominently our beloved sons in Christ, the Kings of Spain, Franco, Portu¬ 
gal, and tho T wo Sicilies, saw thomsolvea constrained to banish and expel 
the members of tho Order out of their kingdoflis, because they looked upon 
this as a necessary measure in order to prevent Christ being seized aud torn 
out of the lap of tho Holy Mother Churoh.” 

“ I 2fi. . . . In consideration that tho Society mentioned no longer 
produces rich fruit, and fails to bo of any more use in the way for which it 
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As soon as the Brief of Abolition was complete, its aocom- 
plisliment was resolved on, and, indeed, this occurred on the 
night of the said IGth of August at half-past 1 o'clock. Pre¬ 
cisely nt that hour the whole of the Corsican Guards advanced 
and occupied the gates of all the Jesuit colleges and houses in 
Rome, so that no one could pass in or out. A few minutes after 
the Papal commissaries, followed by the whole corps of con¬ 
stables or city watchmen, with a prelate and a notary, pene¬ 
trated into the houses, and immediately assembled all that were 
present and read to them the act dissolving their Order. They 
were thereupon allowed three days for consideration whether 
they would continue to live in the same houses, under the super¬ 
vision of an ordinary priest, without conducting any religious 
worship, or whether they would rather completely retire into the 
world and become, as may bo said, secularised. In each case 
they would receive a suitable sum, in order to live in future; 
and those who contemplated returning to their relatives and lead¬ 
ing a family life, were, in addition, promised a proper travelling 
allowance. On the other hand, the whole of the Fathers must 
without delay leave off the costume of their Order, with which 
view secular clothing, which had been already prepared, was 
given to them. In this manner wore the sons of Loyola present 
in Rome treated. As regards their General, on the other hand, 
the often-mentioned Lorenzo Ricci, a slight difference was made. 
In the case of this individual, who, with his assistants, lived in the 
charming profess-housc A1 Jesu, in Rome, an especially strong 
guard was placed before the door, and then his solemn oath was 
taken that he would deliver over into the hands of the Papal officials 
the whole of his possessions, as well as those of the Order. There¬ 
upon, all the rooms, and other places, the profess-houses as well 
as the remaining Jesuit houses in Rome, were most carefully 
searched, the archives, chests, and treasuries sealed, and all 

was instituted; indeed, as it is scaroely possible, as long as it exists, to 
re-establish true and durable peace in the Church ; from these weighty 
motives, on mature considerutiou, wo, in the plenitude of Apostolic power, 
abolish the said Society, suppress it, and dissolve it, and do away with and 
abolish all and every one of their offices, services, and administrations, 
their houses, schools, colleges, hospitals, and all their plans for assembling, 
in whatever kingdom they nftiy bo situated, or in whatever province and 
dominion. We likewise abolish and do away with for ever their statutes, 
habits and customs, decrees and constitutions, oven when sealed by oath or 
Apostolical confirmation ; so that from this day henceforth the Society of 
Jesus no longer exists." 
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ingress to them strictly watoliod by doiiblu sentries. His assist- 
ants were also removed from the profcss-liouse to other localities, 
where they were separately confined in order the more effec¬ 
tually to be able to prevent all embezzlements. But it soon 
appeared that oven these measures were not suffioiently stringent, 
as, on the niglit of the 18th of August, a thick smoke was 
suddenly perceived to issue from the chimneys of tlie German 
and Hungarian Colleges, and on closer investigation it was 
found that this was occasioned by papers which the Jesuits had 
committed in masses to the flames. In consequenee of this. 
Fathers Stefanucci, Favre, Benincosa, and Coltraro, with some 
other participators, were conducted to tlio Castle of St. Angelo, 
and strictly questioned as to what had been the contents of 
the burnt papers. They, however, confessed nothing; as much, 
equally, as could bo got out of their General and his assistants, 
from whom it was desired to ascertain where the ready-money 
and capital, which must certainly have been in the profess- 
houses, as well as in the colleges, had flown. Indeed, they 
admitted ncdhiiig at all; but at the same time made themselves 
appear to be as innocent and stupid as if they were unable to 
count live. The General Kicci hud even the foolish assurnnee 
to affirm that his Order hud never possessed ready-money or 
bonds; that such a supposition, indeed, was an idle invention of 
fanciful or evil disposed persons, and that ho could not imagine 
how people of any sense should not be ashamed oven to suggest 
such a fable. 

Precisely the same alFirraation was made by his secretary 
Comoli, as well as by his assistants John de Gusman of Por¬ 
tugal, Ignatius Eomberg of Germany, Carl Koryki of France, 
Francis Montes of Spain, and Antony Gongo of Italy, and, truly, 
with such a unanimity that it was at once apparent that this 
little argument had been learnt by heart. This was, indeed, 
too much of an open bravado for the Judge, named Andreatti, 
charged with the inve.stigatiou, and ho therefore gave orders, on 
the 3rd September, that the General, together with his secretary 
and assistants, should at once be conveyed to the Castle of St. 
Angelo, in the hope that thoy would ho made more pliable by 
strict confiuement. '.I'liis removal was* immediately effected, and 
those arrested were closely conlined ; but there was no question, 
however, of any of them becoming more compliant, and the 
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Genornl fiicoi, in particular, kept to his false declaration up to 
the day of his death, on the 24th of November 1776, although 
it was then pretty well proved that the money of the Jesuits 
had been for several years, as a precautionary measun;, most 
carefully coneeah.'d and taken care of by some of the Order, 
especially those in high stations, including a couple of Car¬ 
dinals. One feels overcome by a peculiar sensation when a 
miglity one of the earlli, whose glory had at one time filled the 
world, comes to a miserable end in reduced circumstances; and 
this feeling, also, overtaki^s us when we contemplate the extinction 
of the .lesuit Order. It had become gigantic during the short 
period of its existence, more gigantic than any other institution 
ever hitherto founded by mankind, as it numbered no fewer than 
22,702 eouseeriited members, without taking into account the 
many associates, novices, and lay brothers. Their possessions, 
for ten years, exbuided ovi'r the whole world, and its Generals,* 
who directed the entire arrangements from their profess-houso 
palace in Home, commanded such riches and dominions t as it 

• It may interest tlie reader to be made acquainted with the names of all 
the Jesuit Generals, aud I tlioreforo append tlio following list ol them :— 

. . ■ . Eloctod. 

1. Igiiatlua Loycila, Spaniard.iri-ll 

2. Jacob Laiiioz, Spaniard 1558 

8. Francisco Iloinia, Iinkn el Gundia, Spaniard . 16(i8 
4. Evorhard Mcrcuricii, Jiflgiau .... 1673 

6. Claudio Aquaviva, Italian . .. 15 H 1 

6. Mucius Vitclleaohi, Italian.1616 

7. Vincenti Carafta, italiuii.1616 

8. Eraiiccsco I’iccoloiniiii, Italian • . . , 1611) 

9. AleBsandro (lolliofu’di, Italian , . . . 1652 

10. Godwin biickcl, Oennau ..... 16G2 

11. Jolian Paul Oliva, Italian ..... 1664 

12. Carl do Koyolle, ]ioli;iaii.16S2 

l.S. Thyrius Gonzalez, S[iaiiiaid. 1697 

14. Maria Angelo Tainburini, Italian .... 170G 

16. Franz Keiz, Gorman ...... 1780 

16. Ignatius Visconti, Italian . ..... 1751 

17. Aloys Centurioni, Italian ..... 1755 

18. Laurentio Rioci, Italian.1758 

t Ab regards the Dominion, it was divided into five Assistances . 

(1.) The Italian, with the provinces of Itomo, Sicily, Naples, Milan, 
and Viaiic'c. 

(2.) The rortn.qucsc, witli the provinces of Portugal, Goa, Malabar, 
and Japan (iiadiidiiig Siam, U'onquin, and Cochin China), 
Cliina, lirazihand Murainiinii. 

(3.) Tho Spanisli, uitli the provinces of Toledo, Castillo, Arragoii, 
Hestia.SardiiiiufPorii, Chili, Terra Eirma, Mexico, .Philippines, 
Paraguay, Quito. 

(4.) The Ercnoli, witli the proviucoa of the Isle of Franco, Aquitania, 
Lyons, Toulouse, Champagne. 
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would not be easy to find any ruler able to boast of. But 
as regards i.hesc two tilings, I mean great ricbes and great 
dominions, the Jesuits were proud even to madness, and, at tbe 
same time, avaricious to the extent of meanness. Indeed, yet 
more—while possessing much, they wished to acquire all, and, 
in order to do this, they did not refrain from the most frightful 
crimes, even including the murder of reigning sovereigns. 

Was it any wonder, then, that by degrees they at length found 
enemies both in God and men, or that the whole of Christendom 
longed to be rid of them ? Thus it happened that nowhere 
throughout Kurope, and not even in liorne itself, where their 
head-quarters were, was a band or foot raised for them on 
their expulsion and abolition; and they who in their self-inflicted 
fall fancied to the last moment that they were almost demi-gods, 
as to power, now blushed to confess that the first bugging 
monk to be met with enjoyed as much consideration as them¬ 
selves. 

Verily, for 100 or 160 years it would have occasioned, at 
least in lloiae, and perhaps elsewhere, a small revolt if force had 
been exercised, as in this case, against them; but now all had 
become changed, and tbe commandant of tlie Corsican Guard, 
who had caused his troops to have their weapons carefully loaded 
before surrounding the Jesuit houses, must have smilingly con¬ 
fessed to himself that he had looked upon the enemy as much 
more formidable than he proved to be. In spite of all this, how¬ 
ever, people would be entirely deceived were they to believe that the 
sons of Loyola had quietly submitted and resigned themselves to 
their fate, like fallen pigeons, or that while they had been struck 
on the right cheek, according to Christian precept, they had 
offered the left also. That would have been equivalent to con¬ 
ceiving that from wolves they had suddenly become sheep, and 
such a speedy change of character could not so easily be brought 
about. And, in fact, such was not the case in the present in¬ 
stance, for the Jesuits did their utmost in order to parry the 
hard blow that had been dealt them, anil tried eventually to repair 

(6.) Ttiu Gorman, witli tlie proviiici'M of llppor (iormany. Lower 
Goriiiaiiy, Upper Rhino, Austria, Rolieinia, Notherlaiidu, Ulan- 
ilers, Poland, Lithuania, and Unefand. 

An enorinoua dom inion certainly, especially when it is considered that in oacli 
one of the provinces there never existed less than twenty colleyos and other 
Jesuit houses. 
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it; they played the part of the warrior who, when he is attacked, 
draws his sword and denis blows right and left of him. But 
muoh more had they resort to their old accustomed weapons of 
cunning and secret mischief, combined with calumniation, lies, 
and hypocrisy, in order to undermine the position of the enemy 
gradually, and from behind their backs. Indeed, they did not 
even disdain the use of other yet more eft'cctual means, whereby 
they might he able to overcome a powerful enemy more quickly 
and surely; and what is to be understood by these other 
means the reader, if he has not already divined, will very 
shortly be made acquainted with. Before everything they 
desired to make Clement XIV. suifer for his decree of 
abolition; as, firstly, they could not hope to be re-established 
so long as he reigned, and also the world must be convinced 
that the orimo of laying hands upon the Jesuit Order could 
be expiated by no leas a punishment from Heaven than that of 
instant death. Therefore the Pope was declared, first of all, 
to be a sacrilegious heretic, a blasphemer, and as having attained 
the Curie by bribery, and thereupon reports were spread abroad 
that each of the four monarchs who had demanded the abolition 
of the Society of Jesus, and more especially Clement XIV., who 
had in such a nefarious way given his acquiescence to this 
demand, would in the shortest time be called out of this world 
by sudden death. 

These reports wore repeated, from time to time, in various 
ways, and throughout the whole of Rome it was whispered 
about that the Pope would not be in a position to open 
the next year of jubilee. There was once even written over¬ 
night, on the gates of the Vatican, the capital letters 
P. S. S. V., and when, on the following day, there was a 
question as to the moaning of this secret, the interpretation of 
it was given thus: “ Frees to sara sede vacante," “Soon will 
the Holy See be vacant.” But this was still not enough, for, as 
the letters had been obliterated in all haste, there appeared a 
second time, in spite of sentinels, the same, though, it is true, 
with a slight alteration, as I. S. S. S. V., that is: “ In Settembre 
sara sede vacante.’’ The^death of the Pope was thus now foretold at 
a fixed time, and it could he no longer doubted that a malicious 
intention lay at the bottom of this. Consequently, the strictest 
investigation was instituted, and it was discovered that a fanatical 
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female inhabitant of the neighbouring cloister of nuns, of the 
name of Bernerdina Beruzzi, was more or less implicated in the 
matter. But, 071 the other hand, a conviction obtained that this 
scheme was not a creation of her own brain, but that she had 
only served as an instrument in the hands of a hidden party, 
namely, that of the fallen Jesuits. Several of them who had 
made themsdvos especially suspected wore thereupon arrested; 
the reports and prophesies of the near death of the Pope were, 
however, not discontinued on this account, they rather, indeed, 
the more increased, and permeated throughout the whole of 
Italy, Germany, and all the Christian States of the world. Thus, 
at length, there was with many, of necessity, a conviction that an 
event of great importance was to take place in the approaching 
September, and even the most enlightened men could not prevent 
themselves Irom being haunted from time to time by this belief. 
Yet still there was really no grotind for this idea, as Clement XIV. 
was in the enjoyment of the most perfect health at the time he 
signed the Bull Dominm ac Redemptor noster. Besides, could 
it be supposed that his powerful frame, as well as his lively and 
joyous spirits, at all indicated, in the least degree, that ho might 
be suddenly overtnkem with a mortal illness ? Further, in spite 
of being possessed of the best of appetites, ho lived most 
moderately, and hi.s whole appearunco was still so youthful that 
he might have passed for a man of some fifty years of age, instead 
of one of sixty-nine. 

It happened that in the Passion Week of 1774, after having 
partaken of a i'rugal but heartily-enjoyed dinner, he became 
aware of an internnl commotion, uccompnniud by a feeling of 
great cold. From this moment he lost his distinct and clear 
voice, and was overtaken by a description of catarrh coupled with 
great hoarseness. His mouth and tliroat became inflamed, and 
he experienced a feeling of great burning in the neck. At the 
same time lie was iifleeted with nnuseii and uneasiness, and in 
order to he able to bretitho he found it necessary to keep his 
mouth wide open. Thereupon followial vomiting from time to 
time, with stahbiiig pains in the ahdoiiu.ii. His stoniaoh also 
became swollen, and his hair fell out, the nails of liis lingers, 
oven, no longer cleaved to the flesh, and began to drop off; and 
at the same time he experienced such a weakness in his feet that 
ho was constantly compelled to sit down after the shortest walk. 
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In a word, it seemed to him as if his whole interior was becoming 
dissolved, and, in consequence, such an absolute prostration set 
in that in the course of a few weeks he looked more like a 
shadow than a man. 

What kind of exceptional illness was this, then, that had so 
suddenly overtaken a previously healthy man ? He did not for 
an instant conceal from himself what was the matter with 
him, but at once freely expressed his conviction to his body- 
surgeon, Dr. Matteo, that he had been poisoned, and the latter 
entirely concurred with him in this opinion. Unfortunately the 
antidotes which were employed for the poor patient had not the 
desired effect, as it seemed apparent that it was not a question of 
mineral but of vegetable poison, which had directly penetrated 
into the vascular system, and thus the wasting of the whole 
organism progressed unimpeded. On the lOth September a 
fainting fit occurred, and on coming round he felt himself so 
weak that he believed he could not survive another day. Still, 
his strong constitution conquered on this occasion. A week 
later, however, it seemed that his abdomen had become com¬ 
pletely inflamed, as if on fire, and at the same time he was seiised 
with a most violent fever. The pains also increased so fright¬ 
fully that it was impossible to see him without feeling the 
greatest pity. At length, on the 28nd of September 1774, death 
put an end to his horrible condition, and his much-tried spirit 
took its departure at 13 o’clock according to Italian time, cor¬ 
responding to 8 o’clock in the morning Gorman time. 

Throughout tho whole of Homo the unanimous opinion was 
that the Pope had died from poison, and, indeed, from the so- 
called “ aquetta,” which is prepared in Apulia and Calabria, as 
this does not at once prove fatal, but, according to the dose, it 
may be predicted beforehand at what time the person poisoned 
must die. Even, indeed, did anyone have a doubt whether 
poison had been the cause of death, that doubt must have been at 
once resolved by tho ajjpearance of the corpse, when, on the day 
following the death, the 513rd September, the process of em¬ 
balming the body was commenced. The face then presented a 
leaden colour, while tho lips and nails had become quite black. 
Ash-coloured stripes showed themselves, too, under the skin, on 
the arms, sides, thighs, and feet, and on other parts of the body 
blue spots appeared, as if from coagulation of the blood. The 
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body was opened in order to remove the intestines, which was 
efToctcd with considerable ditliculty, while the whole presented 
the uppearnnco as if enlen up with 8oraethin<f resembling cancer. 
They were immediately ])lacod in an especially well-clo.sed vessel 
as the odour was most olfonsivc, while the examination was pro¬ 
ceeded with. Not an hour, however, had elapsed before the 
vessel burst with a loud explosion, and the gases issuing from 
the intestines produced so frightful a stench that it was impos¬ 
sible any longer to remain in the eliainber, and the embalming 
process had to he disoontiniied for that day. 

On the following day, the tilth, when they came again, it was 
found that decomposition had made rapid progress, such as never 
occurs in ordinary cases, but alone in those of poisoning, the 
face and hands liaving become (jnite black, while on the skin 
appeared thick blisters filled with a noisome lymph, and when 
these were cut or pressed an odour was omitted entirely similar 
to that eomiiig fi'om the intestine.s, and it was, indeed, necessary 
to avoid coning near the body as much as possible. But this 
was still not tiie least difficulty in carrying out the embalmment, 
as the skin 1 ad become detaelied from almo.st tlie whole body of 
the deceased, as in the case of a putrid carcase. Indeed, the 
nails came otf, and tlio hair remained on the pillows on which 
the head rested. Under snob oircuinstancos embalmment was, of 
course, (piito out of the question, and it lieeamo necessary to 
hasten to place the boily (piickly into a collin before the limbs 
became entirely separated ; and the Homan people had, for this 
time, to forego the spectacle of the exldbition of a Papal corpse 
in full Poiitirical robes. 

It may, then, be admitted us certain that Clement XIV. had 
died from poison ; but the question was, who had poisoned 
him ? The jieople of Home quickly gave an answer, and ex¬ 
claimed as iVom one throat, “ This the Jesuits have done." A 
precisely similar opinion was held by a greater part of the rest 
of the world, and, while it was generally allowed that the sons of 
Loyola had a romarkahlo interest in seeing their deadly enemy 
removed from this world, such an opinion must have oome 
tolerably near the truth. They—the members, that is, of the 
extinct Order of Jesus—hud perpetrated an net of revenge; and 
that it was not contrary to their morals that such an act might 
be accomplislied by poison or dagger we have already sufficiently 
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learned in detail in a former Book. Besides, they ventured to 
hope, from the large party disposed towards them in the College 
of Cardinals, that a head might he given to the Church, by 
the next Conclave, entertaining entirely different feelings 
towards the Society of Jesus than those of Clement Ganganelli; 
and, that such a hope might be realised as soon as possible, was not 
the murder of a man but a trifle in the eyes of the Loyolites ? 
Let this be as it may—let the poisoning of Pope Clement XIV. 
have boon the work of the Jesuits or not—it is, in any ease, 
certain that they testified infinite delight over the removal of 
their deadly enemy, and they slandered his memory in such a 
way as if he had been an outcast from mankind. They called 
him a cheat and a weak-minded creature at the same time, and 
published a number of pamphlets about him, wherein they 
pictured his frightful tyranny in the blackest colours, while, 
respecting the Abolition Brief (that is, the Bull Dominus ac 
Redemptor nosier), they declared it to be swarming with 
absurdities, lies, and contradictions, and of no more value than 
to be put into the fire and burnt to ashes. 

They thus went on for several years, without in the least 
respect relaxing in their fury and malignant joy, hoping 
that the more they stormed and inveighed against him the 
sooner they would succeed in converting the whole of Christen¬ 
dom to their views, When they saw, however, that this method 
ofprocoeding had exactly the opposite effect, and that not a few, 
owing to the foolishly vehement insults of the Jesuits, openly 
pointed them out as the murderers of Ganganelli, they all at 
once changed front and adopted quite different tactics, in order 
to nullify the abolition which had been decreed. They suddenly 
spoke of the deceased Clement with deep regret, and, amidst 
audible sighs, produced a document, affirmed to be autographic, 
containing a complete abrogation of the Bull Dominus ac 
Redemptor nosier. 

“ Soarcely,” so did they advance in detailed explanation, 
“ had the Pope attached his signature to the pernicious Brief 
than he was overtaken by extraordinary qualms of conscience, 
as to the mischief that the abolition of the Society of 
Jesus had caused throughout the whole of Christendom ; 
whereupon he thought to re-establish it, as far as possible, 
and thus came to the determination, through an equally 
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solemn as Tolnntary revocation respecting the abolished Society, 
to bear testimony to tboir righteousness, in order that they 
might the more certainly be re-established in their former 
position by his successor. He had thus produced this renun¬ 
ciation, signed by his own hand, and given it over to the Grand 
Penitentiary and Cardinal, Boschi, with an order tliat ho should 
place it before the next Pope; quite quietly, however, bo it 
remarked, in order that the Rulers of France, Spain, Portugal 
and Naples might not again take alarm. Unfortunately, the 
now deceased Boschi, had neglected to comply with this order, 
hut a copy of the revocation had, at the satne time, been taken 
by all the liigh dignitaries of the Clmroh. Fear, nevertheless, 
prevented the document being brought to the light of day, and 
it was not till eighteen years after the death of Clement XIV., 
that this was ventured upon, because entirely different rulers 
then occupied the Bourbon thrones,” 

Thus spoke the Jesuits, and they were shameless enough 
actually to openly flourish the revocation before th(3 world. 
I say “ shameless enough,” as one has only to run through this 
document, which breathes the spirit of a Hildebrand, to be 
oertain that it never could have been exoevited by Clement XTV,, 
but that “it was a subsequent production of the Jesuits them¬ 
selves, which hud only been raunufiictured in order to bring 
about their re-establishment therewith.” It would be a mis¬ 
fortune to lose a single word of this, as even the friends of the 
Society of Jesus must now admit that the invention of Clement’s 
Revocation was nothing more or less than a downright invention 
incapable of dcfeuoe. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OP THE JESUIT ORDER ; OB, THE 
NULLIFICATION OF THE BULL “ DOMINUB AO EE- 
DEMPTOR NOSTER.” 

On the 16th of August in the yenr 1773, the Bull was publishecf 
by which Clement XIV. deolared the Order of Jesus to be 
abolished, suppressed, and dona away with, precisely as in his 
lime Clement V. abolished the Order of the Knights Templars, 
Pius V. the Order of the Humilitaats, Urban VIII. the Congre¬ 
gation of Convent Brethren, and Innocent X. the Order of the 
Holy Basilius; and, from the day above named, the Society of 
Jesus had no longer any legal existence—at least, no existence 
according to ecclesiastical law. 

Bo it also well understood that those Governments who had 
expressly demanded the abolition of the said Society permitted 
the publication as well as the carrying into effect of the Ball, 
and, consequently, it was at once officially published in Portugal, 
Bpain, France, Naples, and Parma. Exactly the same took 
jilace in Venice and Tuscany, and generally throughout all Italy, 
and the Kingdom of Poland likewise followed the good example 
witliout any special opposition. Only in Germany were there 
many different opinions; and,particularly, the celebrated Empress 
Maria Theresa, might bo singled out as the one who, on account 
of her extraordinary bigdtry, resisted with hands and feet, that 
any injury should befal the pious Fathers in her country. In vain 
did her broad-thinking son, afterwards the Emperor Joseph II., 
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urge her not to oppose the wishes of the other European 
iuonarohs; in vain, also, did her I’rirno Minister, Kaunitz, 
entreat her—the same it was who proved to her that she had 
been vilely betrayed by her Father Confessor, Father Parhamer, 
as regards State secrets entrusted to him in Confession. She 
would not yield until Pope Clement XIV., in a special letter 
addressed to lier, as a true-hearted daughter of the Church, 
explained the necessity for abolishing the said Order, and carry¬ 
ing into effect the Abolition Bull. 

Only then was the Bull promulgated, and the Society of Jesus 
ceased to exist in Austria also; but, the closing of the Jesuit 
Colleges, and the confiscation of their goods was proceeded with 
in such a mild manner that it could bo easily seen that the 
Huler was still actuated by their influence. E.xactly in the same 
spirit were the sons of Loyola dealt with in Bavaria, and here, 
as in Austria, time was allowed them to secure their ready- 
money and capital, especially their movable effects, together with 
their archives and jmpers. Facts proved in this way that the 
reports in circulation as to the riches of tho Society of Jesus 
had not been exaggerated in the lca.st degree, but had rather 
fuilen short of the truth, as when at length tho sons of Loyola 
were proceeded against in Bavaria, it came out that the 
immovable property alone of the College of Ingolstadt 
amounted to upwards of three millions of gulden, and that of 
Munich even to much more. Different other things were also 
found which strongly compromised the Order of Jesus, as, for 
example, a crucifix, which, when it was kissed, the person 
kissing it was killed by a dagger springing out, as well as an 
executioner's sword with the remarkable inscription, Hoc ferrum 
centum et dccem rein {reffibusf) cajnla detnesmit. But tlie most 
cruel shock was experienced by the discovery, in an underground 
room in the Munich College, where there was a vault entirely 
concealed, of ek ven human skeletons hung in chains, which were 
nil dressed in Jesuit clothing, and hud apparently fallen victims to 
the supreme justice of the Order of Jesus. Naturally enough, 
the Electoral Government Commissary, who had made the dis¬ 
covery, wished tj institute an investigation; but endeavours wore 
made in high places to hush tho matter up, and the Commissary 
had to he satisfied with tho declaration of the Kector, that these 
were eleven brethren who had lost their reason, and who, on 
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account of their insnniiy, it was nf3cessnry to confine in chains. 
It IS easy to sec, from this trifling example, how infinitely dear 
the Order of Jesus had become to the Crown of Bavaria, as it 
had even covered such notorious things with a veil of blind love 
in order not to allow the Society to sink in public estimation. 
Not less zealous friends of the Order of Jesus were some of the 
South German Prince Priests, while the Bishops of Eiohstiidt, 
Basel, and Augsburg, even gave indications of wishing to set at 
defiance the Papal Abolition Bull. Matters did not, however, 
proceed so far, as the rest of the Church Princes of Germany 
strongly objected, lost through a predilection for the Jesuits a 
breach should occur with the Papacy ; thus the Society of Jesus 
was abolished throughout the whole of thejCatholic countries and 
small States of Germany. I said, “in the whole of the Catholic 
countries of Germany,” but not correctly, as there was an excep¬ 
tion in the Catholic Province of Silesia, which King Frederick 
the Great of Prussia had shortly before incorporated in his 
kingdom. According to the Peace of Breslau, the xiaius quo 
in everytliing relating to religion was guaranteed by this King 
as regards Silesia, and he, consequently, believed that he was 
also necessitated to maintain the status quo as affecting tho 
Institution of tho Jesuits. Ho apparently, however, was not in 
the least disposed to take tho Order of Jesus under his protec¬ 
tion ; but ho held by the sons of Loyola tluis far in order 
that educational matters, which iiad for a long time been com¬ 
pletely conducted there by these Fathers, should not suffer loss. 
This appears from a letter which he wrote to Voltaire on the 
subject; and in order to give proof of this, I may bo allowed to 
quote here some passages from the document mentioned, dated 
18th November 1777 :— 

“ We have none,’’ svrites the great King, “ who are capable of 
conducting the classes ; we had neither Fntiiers of the Oratorium, 
nor Piarists, and the remainder of the monks are sunk in the 
deepest ignorance. I must, therefore, hold by tho .Tesuits, 
otherwise the schools will fall, and, consequently, I choose the 
first evil. Besides, if the Order had to he abolished, the 
University (Breslau) could no longer be kept up, and I should 
then he placed under*the necessity of allowing my subjects in 
Silesia to study in Prague, that is, in an Austrian university, 
Yhere the principles of Government are quite diflereut." 
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Thus, as touchers of youth, and only us such, did Frederick 
retain tlio Josuits; not, however, as raemhors of the Society 
of Jesus, which in his eyes had ceased to have any existence. 
On this account, even, the latter were compelled to lay aside 
their name of Jesuits, as well as their peculiar attire, and adopt 
secular costume, us well us the appellation of “ Priests of the 
Eoyal School Institute.^’ They wore also strictly forbidden to 
engage in any other pursuits than that of the instruction of 
youth, and the " School Commission,” which is the highest 
authority in all matters relating to education, was charged to 
take care that this interdict was not iulringed. Frederick the 
Great also prohibited the sons of Loyola from receiving novices 
or founding novitiates, as he did not wish them to be further 
encouraged; and thus, from the very beginning, they were 
placed, as may be said, at the side of the grave. Under such 
altered oircnmstu.nccs, then, the Jesuits continued to remain in 
Silesia ; but how different was this from their former state ? It 
might, in truth, be called a mere nominal existence; and even 
this did not continue very long, as, in the year 1781, after the 
death of Frederick the Great, his successor, Frederick William 
11. abolished the “ School Institute,” and relegated its priests 
into private life, providing them with small pensions. In this 
manner was an end made also of the Order of Jesus in Silesia 
in reference to the Catholic provinces of Prussia, and it might 
be said, indeed, to be completely dissolved throughout the world, 
had it not b( eii lor one kingdom only, namely, Eussia. It is true, 
indeed, that Peter the Great had, by an especial imperial law, 
already excluded the Jesuits from his dominions during all 
time, and this law was strictly acted up to until the year 1772; 
but, in the vear named, by the partition of Poland, Eussia had 
acquired an increase of territory, as, for instance, the provinces 
of Polocz, Vitel'sk, Orsa, Dunaberg, Mochilow, and Mscislaw, 
in which the sons of Loyola possessed a number of colleges and 
other bouses, and it became a question as to what was to be 
done with these. Most of the Empress Catherine II.’s advisers 
demanded that they should be expelled, and their goods confis¬ 
cated ; and to this the people also were agreeable. The Em¬ 
press herself, however, with several of her confidants, among 
whom was, especially, the minister Count Gregor Czemy- 
szew, was of opinion that if the law of Peter the Great were 
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applied to that country, it would inflict too great a blow upon 
the newly-acquired Polish subjects, who, as it was well known, 
adhered with strong predilection to the .Jesuits; and, con¬ 
sequently, the Czarina resolved to preserve the Society 
of Jesus in Kussian Poland as heretofore. As regards the 
remission of the Abolition Brief of 1773, the Empress, as 
head of the Greek Christian Church, declared that the Papal 
Decree had no effect in her country, and, on that account, the 
publication of the Bull Dominm ac Redemptor noster was 
strictly prohibited. 

Thus had the Jesuits found, at least, a corner of the earth 
where neither their existence, their sphere of operation, nor 
their property, could be touched, and as this corner happened to 
be of some thousands of square miles in extent—it comprised 
within it a great part of Livonia, a part of Old Poland, and the 
whole of White Russia, that had continued so long under Polish 
rule—it may be imagined how extensively they here attempted 
to spread and establish themselves. The Bourbon Courts, never¬ 
theless, who desired the extinction of Jesuitism from the world, 
entirely disapproved of all this, and on that acconnt urged 
Pope Pius VI., the successor of Clement XV., to remonstrate 
with the Empress through his Nunoins in Warsaw. He did so, 
although with much reluctance, as he greatly favoured the 
Jesuits : he did it, however, when he saw that it would occasion 
no harm to his favourites, but, on the contrary, would greatly 
benefit them. 

The Empress did not at all like that foreign potentates 
should interfere with the internal affairs of her Government, and, 
consequently, very curtly rejected his expostulations. Indeed, 
incited by contradiction, to which probably the influence of her 
favourite, Potemkin, whom the liberality of the sons of Loyola 
had contrived to gain over, also contributed, the Empress went 
still further, and gave the Jesuits permission, in a decree dated 
25th July 1782, to elect a General Vicar, as their Society could 
not well be conducted without a supreme head, and, when once 
again allowed, he might be elected in Rome and entrusted with 
the full power of a General of the Society. The sons of Loyola, 
of course, made at once good use of this permission, and, in 
October, in their profess-house in Polocz, their unanimous choice 
inll upon Father Czernicvicz, he being the Superior of the said 
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profes8-I)oui«i, iind having already quietly, as such, held the 
reins of government. 

The Bull of Clement, Dominus ac liedemptor nosier, of which 
mention has already been so much made, had, therefore, no 
effect whatever in causing the Society of Jesus to vanish out 
of the whole world ; but the same flourished ns much as ever in 
Russia, and General Vicar Czernievicz conducted himself pre¬ 
cisely as if he had been the legitimate and lawful successor of 
the deceased Ricci. Ho founded novitiates, in one of which the 
young John Philip von Roothaan, born in Amsterdam in the year 
1783, entered on the 18th June 1804; this man was destined here¬ 
after to become General on the re-establishment of the Order. 
He also established colleges, nominated procurators, rectors, and 
assistants. He summoned also the professed brethren to hold 
Congregations, and proclaimed their resolutions to be unimpeaoh- 
ablej in short, he acted exactly ns if the Pope had never abolished 
the Order of Jesus, or as if ho himself had the right to propagate 
and carry out the operations of the Order in spite of the Bull of 
Abolition, This coiiduot, however, seemed uncommonly strange, 
and people, much astonished, began to ask themselves whether 
the fourth vow, that, namely, of implioit obedience to the Chair of 
Peter,had become no longer imperative for the Jesuits? People 
asked themselves whether the pious h'athers were at liberty, at their 
pleasure, to hold it one day and set it aside on the morrow, and, 
on closer observation, it must be confessed that they did actually 
take this liberty. As Father Czernievicz did, in Russia, so did 
also all members of the abolished Society of Jesus in general 
elsewhere, and almost every ex-Jesuit—there were, indeed, 
exceptions, of course, but very few—still continued to remain a 
Jesuit. He did not, it is true, do this openly before all the 
world, as bo was wise enough to observe tho laws of the country 
in which he lived, and did not attempt swimming against the 
stream. But in secret he still continued to hold communication 
with his brethren, and this he did in countries where the Order 
had been abolished, without bringing his fellow-members over 
the frontier; thus, in Austria, Bavaria, in the small German 
States, in Poland, and even in France, this was easy enough. 
Here, in these countries, the Jesuits might continue to live 
unopposed as long as they discontinued the attire of the Order 
and its ominous name; and for the most part they passed for 
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secular clergy, or as teachers and professors. The latter was 
especially the case in Germany, and it might he truly said 
that here they only changed their dress. It was more diffi¬ 
cult for them, however, to penetrate again into countries from 
which they had been formally expelled, as, for example, into 
Portugal, Spain, and Naples; and also even in France they were 
not always fortunate enough to obtain any prominent position, 
as there a good look-out was maintained. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, they found, in course of time, what they wanted, when 
here and there they disguised themselves in secular clothing, 
under which giirb no one could suspect them of being pious 
Fathers, but, on the contrary, men of the world, addicted to its 
pleasures. 

What they particularly desired, moreover, was to obtain 
the place of adviser to some man of consequence, or to secure 
even the position of Court preacher, in which they not in¬ 
frequently succeeded, an instance of this being the two ex- 
ilesuits Lenfant and Herbert, who succeeded each other as 
Father Confessor to Louis XVI. of France. Thus, in short, did 
the Jesuits progress as much as before, only in a different way, 
since, whereas formerly they carried on their calling openly, now 
they were obliged to work away in secret, under disguise. 
They also maintained among timmselves firm connection, quite, 
indeed, according to the instructions given them by their 
General Ricci. At the time when the Jesuit Order was suppressed 
by force in Franco, Ricci secretly forwarded a letter addressed to 
the Superiors, in which, among other matters, it was stated as 
follows:—“ When you are compelled by force to yield in laying 
aside the clothing which our holy Father Ignatius required to be 
worn, you can still inwardly, in your hearts, remain stead¬ 
fastly united to his in.stitution, and await a more propitious 
time when you can again adopt it openly, only take care 
to draw the bonds uniting you to one another more closely 
together, and recollect that no human power can release you 
from your vows.” 

According to this instruction on the part of their General, 
Ricci, did the ex-Jesuits proceed, and their Society thus con¬ 
tinued to exist in all the countries in which they were formerly 
established, only the connection had to be maintained by means 
of secret correspondence, and, when this was impossihlo, by 
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journeys undertaken by the overseers among tlieir retainers, which 
in some respects caused a degree of stagnation in the efficacy of 
the Order. 

Was it, them, at all to he wondered at that gradually the sons 
of Loyola longed to commence again their work openly? Was 
it matter of surprise that there should be extreme joy among 
them, when die news came that they wore permitted to elect a 
Vicar-Genera! in Russia, who should concentrate in himself the 
full powers of a General ? Again there was a central point 
around which they might collect; again had the Order a 
supreme head from whom it might derive its orders, a ruler who 
could assign to each member his sphere of operation. An 
enormous advance had thus been effected : with such a fortunate 
beginning, certainly, it could bo no longer doubtful that the 
great end which the ex-Jesuits desired to attain from the com¬ 
mencement would eventually be retichod—the aim and object, 
namely, of witnessing tlie Society of Jesus, murdered some 
fifteen years ago, again raised from the dead. The eons of 
Loyola then, at once, began again to develop extraordinary 
activity; and what good fortune was it tliat the Society had 
succeeded nine years previously in saving a great part of their 
money and capital, by having entrusted them to the keeping of 
faithful friends. Much miglst be effected in usefully employing 
this hoard ; jiatrons and patronesses miglit be obtained by it, 
and adversaries might be silenced who would otiierwise work 
much miscliiof. But the Jesuits did not conceal from themselves 
that, of course, money alone would not attain the object desired, 
as although many, not all, wore open to its influenoo, and con¬ 
sequently, other levers must be put in motion of quite a different 
description. They accordingly set to work, and especially 
amongst the Cardinals who were favourably disposed towards 
the Order, lo induce tliem to move Pope Pius VI., the successor 
of Clement XIV., to take some stcjis in favour of Jesuitism, 
and they requested him to approve, at least, of the proceed¬ 
ings in Russia, and to recognise the election of Father 
CKernicvic2 as Vieiu-Geiieral, were he not disposed to go 
at once so far as to olficiaily abrogate the Bull, Dominm ac 
liedemplor nattier. 

As to the latter matter, Pius VL, although notoriously not 
unfavourably disposed towuids the sous of Loyola, was under no 
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circumstances to bo moved,* and, indeed, simply for this reason, 
that he was fearful of embroiling himself with the Bourbon 
Courts who had suppressed the Jesuits; perhaps, also, in a 
small degree, because lui had made a present to his nephews of 
the possessions whicli the Society of Jesus hud in Rome and in 
the States of the Oluireh, and they wore, of course, unwilling to 
give them up again. But if Fins VI. showed himself to bo un¬ 
yielding, they wore not on that account to be discouraged, as 
the man was in any case mortal, ns all creatures are, and, besides, 
much had still to be prepared before the last stroke could be 
effected. Kspecially the ear and hearts of the reigning princes 
had to be gained lost they should turn out to be hostile when 
the next Pope should issue the Bull of Re-establishment, and, 
besides, it would bo nee(!ssary to form a party among the public, 
and, above all, among men of letters, in order that during the 
fight, which must necessarily take place on the question of 
restitution, they might not ho completely left without support. 

It will bo observed that the sons of Loyola did not proceed to 
gain their object by any means with levity and rockle.ssness, 
but secured their position with the utmost circumspection, and 
built up their palace of re-establishinont only after laying as 
its surest foundation a massive bulwark of stone. It would 
naturally carry me too far away should I proceed to enumerate 
all the inclivid\ial stones which the .lesuils pushed forward 
in order to contribute to the construction of their palace, and 
even less would it be mjcdful for me to make mention of all the 
different master-builders and tlioir n])pientice8 engaged in the 
work. I must rather content myself by indicating general out¬ 
lines, and so affirm that the Jesuits derived their chief support 
from their opposition to the progressive enlightenment which 
was then taking place, and especially from the French revolution 
which had at that lime broken out. 

Franco had for centuries sighed under the frightful despotism 
of its Louis's, a despotism which could only have been rendered 
possible in that the imyolites, and Fathers of their way of 

* The news spread abroad by the ex-Jesuits, in the year 1782, to the 
effeiit tliat the ex-Jesuit Henislawski, who had been sent to Eome by 
Catheriuo II. on business connected with the Church, had obtained trom 
I’iuB VI. his approbation of tho Society of Jesus in White Kussia, is oom- 
plotelv false, and tlie Pope himself disavowed this in an autograph Brief of 
the litb April 1783. 
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thinking, kept the people in a state of the grossest intel¬ 
lectual slavery; but, at length, when tho measure was full, 
reason aroused itself and broke its fetters. It did this in order 
to discharge an act of righteous puniahraont on those by whom 
it had hitherto been trampled under foot; and who will blame it 
if, in this act of punishment, it sometimes went too far, when it 
carried out, instead of an act of righteous vengeance, the blood¬ 
thirsty revenge of a destroying angel? Yet, as the destroying 
angel spread its wings, ah! how did the remaining princes of the 
world quake, especially those small despots in Germany and 
Italy, who were known for their bad administration, so similar 
to that of tho Louis’s in France! Did not all those, 
too, quake, who had rendered a helping hand to tho des¬ 
potism of the princes, who had supported them in all their evil 
deeds by advice and action! Had they not, indeed, been fre¬ 
quently goaded on by tho latter thereto, and derived the chief 
advantage therefrom ? They looked upon themselves as lost; 
the whole of them, dreaming or waking, believed they folt the 
sword of vengeance at thoir throats. But, ]o and behold! a 
deliverer now appeared, and thi.s was no other than the Order 
of Jesus, abolished some fifteen years ago. The Jesuits, un¬ 
daunted and unabashed, advanced tho proposition that all this 
mischief which had so disturbed tho world had been caused by 
nothing so much us by enlightenment and unbelief. “Not owing 
to the shameful administration of the Kings of France, nor the 
despair which, through the despjotism of the Louis’s, had brought 
the French nation to the verge of destruction, was, according 
to their representation, the revolution bronglit about, but from 
Jansenism, from heresy, from tho worship of reason; and even, 
therefore,” continued they in thoir argument, “ it was not a 
question of righteous complaints, which the people ventured to 
put forward, but rather the bold arrogance of depraved people, 
which required to be suppressed with all power." 

In other words, the ex-Jesuits came forward with a mass of 
pamphlets and controversial writings, which they launched from 
Augsburg, where they hold appointmoiits as teachers, and busied 
themselves there, year after year, with a printing press of their 
own, in part negatively, as opponents of the French Revolution, 
in part positively, as respeotful defenders of absolute monarchies; 
and would it not, then, of course, he found that such proceedings 
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were uncommonly pleasing to the ruling princes who had been so 
much blamed, especially to the German and Italian potentates? 
Of course, these pampliloteers did not omit to add pathe¬ 
tically, “ We, the sons of Loyola, alone are in a position 
to save alike the throne as well as the civil community from 
the threatening ruin, precisely as we did the Church at the time 
of the Reformation, when we purged it from all aggravated 
heresy, as we have proved from the time of our foundation that 
no one could prevail against us in contention with the pen or 
in verbal discussion"; also, lastly, continued they modestly, 
“ could any in power on the earth come to another ooncluson 
than that, if our Order had not been suppressed, the intoxica¬ 
tion of the French Revolution would never have been able to 
break out, and even on that account it would be for the interest 
of monarchfl and princes that the Society should be again re¬ 
established as quickly as possible.” * 

Thus wrote the ex-Jesuits Feller, Von Eckartshausen (Bava¬ 
rian Hofrath), Sailer, D'Estaimbourg, Martin, Fabres, and the 
like, and that, with similar expressions, they made an impres¬ 
sion upon a certain portion of the public, especially upon the 
rulers and their immediate followers, there can bo no question 
whatever. The ex-Eatliers, from their innate sagacity, did not 
also deceive themselves, thinking that everything could be 
effected solely by the writing of pamphlets, but they knew 
that personal communication would have a far more intense 
effect, and, on that account, spared no exertions to obtain 
an entrance among the higher circles, either in a secular or 
ecclesiastical capacity. They founded, indeed, with this object 
new religious communities, as, for example, “ the Alliance of 
the Holy Heart," “ the Society of the Fathers of the Faith,” 
“ the Vincentiens,” and such like, and, under similar innocent 
kind of names, they not infrequently succeeded in gain¬ 
ing admission into places where, on account of the public 
opinion respecting Jesuits, they would in no case otherwise bo 
allowed access. In whatever locality, however, they took up a 

* The titles alone of these Jesuitic pamphlets were of themselves suffi¬ 
ciently characteristic. Thus, for example, Eckartshausen wrote “ Concern¬ 
ing the danger which threatens complete ruin to the Thrones, the States, 
and Christendom, througli tBe false system of enlightenment of the day, 
and tlie bold arrogance of so-called Philosophersand the brochures 
issued from the pamphlet manufactory at Dillingeu had precisely similar 
titles. 
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position, wherever they managed to insinuate themselves into 
the Court oircle of some great |one of the world, then did 
they contrive, after a short time, to gain a hearing for them¬ 
selves through their Philippics against enlightenment and 
revolution amongst all those whose rule had, heretofore, been 
threatened by the same. 

“ Enlighienmont," said they, " preaches nothing else than 
disturbances and insurrection, while the latter in turn proceeds 
to overturn Church and State. A cry is raised for the liberty 
of the press, and why so ? In order to lower the majesty of the 
princes by means of unbridled language, and to undermine all 
the former order of things by anarchical principles. Freedom is 
spoken of, hut what is this freedom but rebellion ? The word 
reason is made use of, but when rightly viewed by the light of 
day it is unbelief, heresy, and the overthrow of all religion.” 

This was the tone in which the Jesuits spoke, and was it not 
natural enough that such sentiments should meet with approval 
in certain ([uartera? So natural, indeed, that one here and 
there forgot for what reason, some years before, the reigning 
Courts of Madrid, Lisbon, Paris, and Naples had dictatorially 
demanded the abolition of the Jesuit Order, and people began 
to hold up these zealous Fathers ns the solo supporters of 
royalty ! “ Truly, indeed,” was it whispered about confidently, 

“ the Bourbon Courts, as they had previously compelled Pope 
Clement XIV. to issue the famous Bull, had committed a great 
blunder, and it is time to remedy this, and to replace the Jesuits 
as such." 

The Society even contrived to bring over to this conviction 
the successor of Catherine on the throne of liussia (from 1798), 
the capricious Emperor Paul I., as extremely passionate in his 
dislikes as in his affections, and induced him, in the year 1800, 
to apply nt once to the Roman Curio with an urgent petition to 
restore formally, by special Papal Bull, the Society of Jesus, 
which, as a matter of fact, liad already been effected, in 1782, 
by an Imperial decree, although not legitimately sanctioned 
by the Pope. In Rome it was no longer Pius Vf. who sat on 
the Papal throne, but—from 1800—Pius VII., who as Count 
Gregory Barnabas Chiaramouti had shown himself 2)articularly 
favourable to the sons of Loyola. Consequently, after only 
short reflection, he at once aeceded to the desire of the Emperor 
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Paul, and, on the 7th March 1801, issued the Brief De CathoUcm 
Fidei, by which the Society of Jesus was again re-established in 
Kussia. For Russia only, be it well understood, however, but 
as formerly, with all the rights and privileges which the Society 
of Jesus had before possessed, especially as regards the privilege 
of the confessional and of preaching, as well as the instruction of 
youth and of educational chairs. 

Father Gabriel Gruber, the rector, was now instantly elected 
by the joyful Loyolites as their General, and, as a number of 
the brethren at once established themselves there, coming from 
Germany, France, and Italy, the Order could then extend its 
operations, and spread over all that part of Russia which had 
formerly belonged to Poland. Thus colleges were established in 
Riga, Astrachan, Jaffa, Odessa, and St. Petersburg, a grand 
mission was constituted in the Government of Saratow, and 
there was no want of novitiates, and trial-houses for the training 
of young neophytes. In short, the Order of Jesus was newly 
revived, and with such zeal and strength as could hardly 
have been imagined. Moreover, of course, the .lesuits would 
not have been such had they been satisfied with being merely 
re-established in Russia alone. No, they only looked upon this 
as the beginning of a complete resurrection, and a means ot 
working thence as a rendezvous for the whole of Europe, 
Inasmuch as they had made tlie Emperor Paul so firmly con¬ 
vinced that he would find in their Society a staunch bulwark 
against unbelief and renewed revolutionary attempts, they hoped 
to awaken the same belief in other monarohs also; and, lo and 
behold! they succeeded in a short time with one at least, namely 
in the case of the bigoted Ferdinand IV., the King of Naples 
and Sicily. This monarch, who was entirely in the hands of his 
spouse, Maria Carolina, a daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
as well as in that of her ally, Cardinal Ruffo, in fact, addressed 
to the Pope, in the spring of the year 1804, a petition similar to 
that which the Emperor Paul had submitted three years before, 
and he did so marvellously in almost the same words. 

“Christian piety and morals,” wrote he to Pius VII., “are 
everywhere endangered and persecuted in these lamentable times, 
and therefore the return (ff the Jesuits to the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies may give the pledge of better days, and restore science 
as well as the fear of God to the youth and the schools." 
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What rejoicing wns now caused in Rome when this petition 
was delivered to the Holy See! One might have thought that 
most extraordinary prosperity had como to Christianity, the 
importance of which could not be measured. But wherein did 
this good fortune consist ? One learned only too soon, for the 
Court of Rome solemnised, on July Slst, the Festival of the 
Holy Ignatius in three churches at the same time, namely in 
the Jesuits' Church, in the Temple of Ignatius, and in the 
Church of the Quirinal, and in all of those with such extra¬ 
ordinary pomp that one could have no doubt about it that 
something of immense importance had occurred favourable to 
the sons of Loyola. In fact, something of moment had taken 
place; that is, the Bull, which now extended their restitu¬ 
tion over the kingdom of the two Sicilies, had been already 
subscribed by the Pope on the 30tb July 1804, despatched by a 
courier to Na])lo8, and would there be solemnly proclaimed on 
the Snd August with the sound of kettle-drum and trumpet. At 
the same lime the Government restored to them the palaces and 
goods formerly confiscated as far as this could be done, and now 
they were soon to flourish as fresh and beautiful as ever in 
Neapolitan and Sicilian lands. 

The Order had now won their game, and there could no longer 
be the least doubt that Pius Vll. wa.s fully resolved to re-esta¬ 
blish it again over the whole of Christendom on the first 
suitable occasion. This, indeed, happened only after a period of 
fully ten years, namely at the time when, after the enthronement 
of the Emperor Napoleon, it was attempted to re-establish 
throughout the whole of Europe the same state of things as 
existed previous to the Revolution of 1781). In consequenoe 
of this attempt, which in some measure failed—as it has already 
been seen that the German Empire held aloof—tlie Pope 
obtained again the States of the Church, and he endeavoured to 
collect afresh Ills full powers and to regain onco more his almost 
extinguished authority over Christendom, by speedily, on the 
7th August 1814, causing universally the revival of the Order 
of Jesus with all its former privileges, just as before its abolition 
by Clement XIV Thus runs the Bull relating thereto, which, 
from the words with which it commSnees, goes by the name 
Solliciltido omnium eccksiarum :— 

“ After the urgent and repeated petitions of the Cardinals, 
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Archbishops, Bishops, and men of distinction,* further, in con¬ 
sideration of the salutary fruits which have been produced ’n 
Russia, Naples, and Sicily, and, lastly, out of respect to the 
almost unanimous wish of the whole of Christendom, the Society 
of .Tesus shall, by virtue of our full apostolic power, be renewed 
in all the countries of the Christian Church, confirmed in its 
former organisation, rules, legal powers, liberties, oifices of 
teaching, proaoliing, and confession, colleges, houses, provinces, 
subordinate to the immediate patronage, protection, and obedience 
of the Holy See, and freed and released from all the consequences 
of a resolution of abolition devised in the form of a Brief by 
Clement XIV. Whoever, therefore, dares to impede or hinder 
in any way this enactment, with regard to the vigorous steersman 
in the little ship of the Holy Peter, the anger of Almighty God, 
and that of his apostles Peter and Paul, shall entirely and in¬ 
fallibly annihilate him." 

Thus Pope Pius VII. commanded, and this edict is remarkable 
in three respects. In the first place the Pope revokes the Bull 
of his “infallible’’ predecessor, Clement XIV., without further 
ado, and without advancing any grounds whatever for such a 
proceeding save the strength of his own infallibility, so that thus 
infallibility enters into contention with infallibility. Secondly, 
without even asking the Gov^rpmente concerned whether they 
were agreeable to tnis re-esuiD!isnmen(,anu whetherthey approved 
of the same, he restored, with all its legal powers and in its 
pristine condition, the Jesuit Order which, at the earnest im¬ 
portunity of four or, indeed, five good Catholic Governments, 
had been for ever abolished because its statutes, organisation, 
and oustorns were perfectly inconsistent with the laws and 
government of any well-ordered state. Thirdly and lastly, he 
threatened, with excommunication and interdict, all States and 
monarchs who would not receive again the Order of Jesus, himsdf 
a Pope of the 19th century, precisely as if a Hildebrand or 
Gregory VII, of the 11th century had come to life again—just 
as if the clouds of spiritual darkness which obscured the 
Middle Ages had also again hung suspended over the period of 

• T)ie Pope kept carotully to hiniBelf the iiainoH of these distinguished 
mon, and it was in vain to seiuoh for them, and still loss is known about the 
t'ardinals and other Princes of the Church of whom Pius VII. hero speaks; 
and had an intiuiry been instituted, not a few of them, indeed, would hay* 
withheld their advice for the restitution of the Jesuits. 
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enljghtemiiout which had been brought about through the French 
devolution. 

Thus did Pius VII. on the 7th August 1814, and the Society 
of Jesus, with its many adherents, rqjoico loudly, ns they 
uelicved that the stroke of the Papal pen had again insured for 
ttiem a golden ago. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE JESUITS IN THE FIllST HAXF OP THE NINETEENTH 

CENTOBY. 

One would have imagined that the European Powers, and more 
especially the Bourbon Courts, wmuld have resisted, as one man, 
the Bull of Re-establishment of 7th August 1814, as it must 
have been within their recollection what the circumstances were 
which had rendered the forcible expulsion of the Jesuits neces¬ 
sary forty or fifty years previously ; but, m fact, the very oppo¬ 
site occurred, and not a few of the reigning kings and princes 
hailed the regeneration of the Society of Jesus as a second 
Easter morning—as the day, in fact, when our Saviour rose again 
from the dead. 

After the fall of Napoleon there came a period of the most 
fearful reaction all over Europe, and every sovereign vied one 
with another in the struggle to obliterate the last traces of the 
shocking Revolution of 1789, the last vestiges of the Empire 
which followed it, and of the commotions which it caused. 
Liberal ideas were feared like the spirit of evil, us through them 
the rights of the throne, of the nobility, and of the ecclesiastical 
world had become shaken; they were dreaded, they were hated, 
t was wished to suppress them, and in such a manner that 
they might bo, indeed, killed and buried for over. Why, then, 
should not rejoicing be universal at the re-appearance of the 
blessed sons of Loyola, who proclaimed themselves to be the 
true pillars of civil and ecclesiastioui obedience, who had proved 
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in Naj)lcs, Si :ily, and lliissia t.liat they wore a talisman against 
I'evoluLioiiary (bvnr, and that <ni their bold adva-noe all politico- 
philosophical roiorming plagues wimo broken to pieces and 
shattered, like the army of the J’ersiaiis by the Sparliiii phalanx 
at the cch;brated battle of Tliennopyhie. “Yes, indeed,’’ so 
thought not an inconsidci-able part of the ruling lords, “ there 
ca-n. be no hotter means of securing our own stability than that 
w“i should trust our defence to the sons of Loyola " ; aud seeing 
tUat courtiers, with the nobility, at once echoed tho scuti- 
lueiits of th'- ruling powers, thus did they ofl'er their most 
devoted houmge to dcsuitisni as the gnait stand-by and point of 
support for the hiiigdoms of the earlli. 

Certainly, some doubts must havo arisen among the European 
Powers as to tho accuracy of this view of iho case, as only a very 
few years aft.srwards they were destined to witness the peculiar 
spectacle of the Itmporor Alexander, who at the commoncoraent 
of bis goverr ment showed himself to be ns inucb enamoured ns 
bis father Paul, bnnisliing these .[''nthors I'roin St, Petersburg and 
Moscow, on account of their dangerous intrigues, by a ukase of 
20th Decembim fHlli; while somowbat later (ISlh March 1,S20) 
a further ukase of the Emperor expelled tin; Society of Jesus for 
ever out of tlie whole Bussian monnrcliy, as well as out of 
Kussinn Poland, on account of their ))roselytisiiig proceedings, 
no less tlian their avaiico, disobedience, and gross iufraolion of 
tho rights of hospitality. 

“The solnnn obligation of confession,’’ thus it was stated, 
among other tiling,s, in thi.s Imperial nkaso, “was iinderLiikcn by 
them for the instruction of youth, in order tlmtthe understanding 
of the latter should bo eiiligliLeiied by scicnec, and their heart by 
religion, i'hcy, however, n,hnscd the cenlidenco which was placed 
in them,and misled their inexpcrie.nci'd pujiils. Themselves enjoy¬ 
ing a beneficial toleration, they iinpluutcd a hard intolerance in 
iiatnres infatuated liy them. They took pains to overturn tho 
bulwai’k of States, atl'orded by an uttachiiient on the part of tho 
people to th ‘ laith of their fatliers, and thus to undermine family 
happiness, while giving rise to an injurious ditf’erenee of 
opinion 'J'lins all the ef’orts of the Jesuits were directed merely 
to seenre anvaulnges for themselves, aitd the extension of their 
power, aud their eonscieiiee foniul in every refractory action a 
•lunveiiient Iustifcation in their statutes.’' 
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Tlie sons of Loyola wero thus described in the well-considored 
ukase of the Einperor Alexander, and, assuredly, no more truthful 
or dispassionate account could be given of them. And this 
view respecting tbc true nature of .Tesuitism remained hence¬ 
forth fixed in Russia, and the sons of I/Oyola never succeeded 
in effecting a revoealion, or even mitigation, of the decree men¬ 
tioned, as the Ciihinet of St. I’etersburg had good statesmen, 
who took a clear insight into everything, and never allowed 
themselves to bo turned aside, either by the art of flattery or dis¬ 
simulation, from maturely-considered calm resolutions. The 
behaviour of the Russian Government was so uncommonly open 
and clear in motive, that, on that aecount, it gained over the 
whole civilised world to its side; yet the European Governments 
had given themselves over heart and sonl already to the sons of 
Loyola, and they had committed themselves to such an extent 
that they merely examined the ukase of 13lh March 1820 when 
it appeared. Above all, Italy paid its homage to the re-esta¬ 
blished Order, and, as may be understood, 1‘ins VIL, the great 
restoring Pope, who had to precede the whole world with a good 
exatnplo, at once ro-cousigned to their charge the palaces and 
property formerly hold by them in Romo under Clement XIV., 
ns much, that is, as had not yet got into private hands, 
Thus, for instance, the magnificent profess-house, “A1 Jesu," 
the cradle of the whole Order, which, through the piety of the 
Apostolic See, had as much as possible been preserved in its 
former condition ; then the “ Collegium Romannm,” and, some¬ 
what later, the “ Colh^giiim Gormanicum,” together with the 
different churches and former possessions, not to omit, also, 
II magnifieent hnilding as a novitiate. 

In consequence of this, and becuuse, also, the following Popes, 
Leo Xlf. (1823-29), Pius VJII. (1829-30), Gregory XVI. 
(1830-10), and the still reigning Pope Pius IX.*-, most 


* PiuH IX., immediately on his accession to the throne, commenced, ns is 
Icnowii, witli a stroiif’I.iberal tendency; but tho sons of Loyola koou con¬ 
trived to cure him thoroughly of this rnaduess; and shiee that time, as 
Cardinal d’Aiidrea has publicly for some time e.xpressly tcstiiied, the Holy 
Katlier finds hiiriMcU' completely in tlio hands of tliu said Patliers. Pius IX. 
commenced, in the year 1S.11, to uuiko visits to tlioh: profess-houHO, as well 
as to tlieir colleges, and Jiad frequently even made use of the expression 
that, in these iiiodern bmFtimos, they wove the only supporters of the true 
faitli. It is also notorious tliat from 18.11 uo important aetioii of {lovorn- 
mont was detiorniijied on before the l*opo iiad taken coniisel Avitb his 
dear Father Ueek/,, the present Oouoral of the Order, and dnrinu the 
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liiglily (jivcmroil tlio smiR of Loyola, tlioir niimbors incroaBed, as 
woJI in Uoiao as in all Uh! StatoM of tlie Clinrtdi, to quite 
an extraordinary extent, ho nmch so, indeed, that oven in the 
year it \va,a noia'Bsary, as far as (umeerned liomo, to 

nsslen them a jdaco outside the walls as a lodging. At the 
present day, howovoi', their condition is, indeed, more tlonrish- 
ing than over, and their ])roHen(. (iimenil* may well hoaat with 
pride that none of his piaah'ce.sKors exereisi'd snoh a powerful 
intlmmee ov'r the supreme head of Cliristejidorn ns himself. 
Besiiles, not alone in Romo mid the HtaUfs of the Olmreh did 
tlio Society of .losuH, afler il.H re-estaldislimimt, lake sneh a 
towering llifdit, hut also in the otlnu' Italian provinces, as, 
for instance, in Genoa, Modiuia, l‘a.rma, f'm-rara, and Verona, 
where tlmy were p(!titioned to found novitiates and educational 
estahlishments of great extent. 

Still more hrilliantly did they flourish in Naples, ns thoro thnir 

great protect ir, King I'k'rdiunnd, conferred on them the exclusive 

right of conducting the oducation ol' the youth of the nobility, 

in order, perelianeo, that they might not become acquainted with 

the frightful ideas of modern times; and tlic good sons of l.oyola 

at once founded a liycenm for the nidiility, wliich naturally, as 

it was a kind of common mill, obtaimal an extraordinary nnmhcr 

of customers. Besides this, tliey possessed four other such 

Lyceums in Neapolitan territory, and in the island of Sicily ns 

ininiy as fifti eii (nllcgos, cori'es|)(uidiiig exmh.ly to the number 

of their seminarn s, noviliates, and pnd'ess-l'ouses. In siiort, in 

the whole of Italy, with the exception of Sardinia and Biedinont, 

where, althoi gh lliey were tolerated, it is true, yet they wore not 

formally installed, they already acted tlio same part after a few 

years as they liad played previous to their suppression, and at 

times one was almost tempted to hidiove that the period of their 

following years tlieir iaflai'iiee attained tlio uiifortunato hciglit regarding 
wliicli wo Jiave to H))C:i,k in Llio ijoxl clui.jifc(;r. 

* Ah Llio Jaioi- (JoiHiniln of there followed, after Father 

CJabriol G-ruher, of whom T liavo already s|»ik(‘n, in the year 1811, a Ihilo, Father 
ThadliuH TlryoY.tovHky ; altfa- him, in tho year IH'iO, an llalian, Father Inidwi#' 
Fortin; tlum, in tli<‘ year J''B.tln'r jfdm van itotjtliaaii, a native 

of Amstordain, a Hta ond (laiidiiis A«iuaviva an t<i iiitf-lU'ct and at'tivity ; and 
finally, in tin yoar IB5;5, tlu; jnestint (ionoral, John Petor lltickz, a 
Kolgian, who ii now 78 yca-rn of [this was wi itton in 187.1J. ITe saw 
light on tiu) 8th Fuinaiary 17hr>, in a village noai^lVlochlin, joined the Hooiety 
of JosuH on tlu! ‘.’hth Ontifla'r hocamc at tnnai J.''atiioi.’ ConfoHHor of tho 

nowly-croatod t nnal pair til' Frdhoii; aftin-this, ho obtained tho poRition of 
Hector of tho (1 illego 5i,t Ijoioaiiie, was tlieii pronuited to ho Provincial of 
Austria, and in tho iLutnnm of was Moloelcd as (Icnei-al of tho Order. 

43* 
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history between 1773 and 1814 had passed over them without 
leaving a trace. 

The sons of Loyola experienced oven greater favour in Spain 
than in Italy, as a ruler like h'erdinand VII., a perjured tyrant, 
with few equals, must necessarily have been a devout friend of 
the Jesuits. Soon after the fall of Napoleon, when Ftirdinand 
was brought back victorious to Madrid, in the yoitr 1814, he 
issued an edict which not only restored tho Order of Alonks in 
general, together with the Inquisition and torture, but especially 
proclaimed throughout the land that the Society of Jesus had 
been restored by the I’opo ; and after this edict anotlim' followed, 
on the 2yth May 1815, by which that Society was again placed 
in possession of all their rights and property of which they 
had been deprived since 1707. This was more than had been 
done for tho sons of Loyola anywhere else in the world, but 
in return for this King l''ordinand and his Camarilla expccti'd 
great things; nothing less than that they should destroy, 
root and branch, tho Liberal ideas imported irom France, that 
they should call halt to the spirit of the times, and make 
out of Spain the most absolutely governed kingdom on 
the faco of the earth. In fact the Jesuits promised to fulfil 
completely these expectations, and tliere passed over the fair 
land a period of night which could not bo darker; but tho much- 
tormented subjects became weary of the continual punishments, 
imprisonments, banishments, and executions, and a general 
rising took place in tho year 1820, the consequence of which 
was that a Liberal Constitution liad to be inaugurated. It was 
now all at an end with the Jesuit administration, and the sons 
of Ijoyola had to evacuate the kingdom entirely. 

But, lo and behold! the Liberal Constitution which Spain 
gave to itself did not at all afford satisfaction to the remaining 
Ruropean Bowers, who perceived therein imperilment of the 
absolute principles in their own monarohie.s, and, consequently, 
France sent an army across the Pyrenees, in order to re-establish 
tho old order of things. It succeeded, and, with tho old 
order tin; .losuits also returned, who nestled themselves in the 
country more firmly than ever. 

After the lapse of ten years, that is, on the 29th September 
1833, Ferdinand VII, died, and in regard to the siuicessioii to tho 
throne a civil war ari.se, which tore the poor country to pieces for 
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fully seven yoiirti. One of the candidates to tlje throne was Don 
(Jarlos, till) hi’oihoi'of the deceased Kiiif,'Ferdinand ; the other was 
called Donna Isabella, the daughter of Kurdiiiand VII,, who, from 
alfeetion to th ; liitter, liad abrogated tlie so-eii.lled Salie law of 
the Mouse ol' Ih iirbon, which excluded daughters from suc- 
oossiori to the tlirone as long as there were any male princes 
alive. And r ow, because with Don Carlos the whole ol' the 
priestly absol ite party united, Donna Isabella, or rather her 
mother, the Queen Dowager Maria Christina, saw herself com- 
polled to open the army to Liberalism, and, eonseijuently, in the 
year Spam was Cavonred with a Liberal Constitution which 

shut the rioor ngam, for tlic third time, to the Jesuits, Thus 
their fate changed about, arid, in tlie year LS40, when the 
Carlisls had bi'ini eompletely doJ'eated, it seemed that the sons ol 
of Loyola had lost ontii'ely and for ever all ground in Spain. 
Their activity did not, on tlnii account, entirely cease, espe¬ 
cially as they still retained their educational houses ; not under 
their own nan o, liowevei', but at one time under one strange 
appellation, ai d al another under something else. 

In former times, the Society of Jesus had found an oxcoed- 
ingly fruitful jaisturage in Germany, Austria, and Jlavaria, and 
there, as we liave already soon, their abolition was very 
unwillingly crnisented to, so it was naturally to bo expected 
that their re-entablishmeut would bo greeted in those countries 
with rejoicing. Dut this was not altogther tho case, as since the 
death of Maria Theresa a charigo liad taken place, and tho spirit 
of modern times bad seized, here and there, even on regions where 
such was not to have been autieipated. Thus a remarkable ease, 
among others happened in the year 1793, when tho Trove 
Minister, Dunliiipue, in tho mmic of his lord and ruler, sent to 
tlie Areliduke Maximiliaii Fi’aneis, tho youngest son of Mai'ia 
TTiorosa, who was in possession of the Fleotorate of Colcigno 
and tlie llishojiric ofMiinstor, as well as to other (lerrnan Bishops 
and Prelates, asking thorn to intercede on behalf of tlie re-osta- 
blishment of the Jesuit Order, the same being tho most effeetual 
bulwark against the revolutionary spirit which was steadily 
middng increasiii,!' progress in Germany, as well as against 
irreligion, wlueli was for ever raising,its liuad still higher; 
it happened, however, that tire said Archduke Maximilian 
Fraucis uoC only at onoo declined to co-operate, but grounded 
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liis motives for this rofiisul on what must have tasted to the sons 
of Loyola more hitter tlinn wonnwood and gall. 

“ They ” (tlial is, the sons of Loyola), it is stated in the docu¬ 
ment dated !ii)Lh November 1793,'* have so constantly mixed them¬ 
selves up in Court and Statu intrigues, that they must, injustice, 
be reproaohed vvitli striving after universal dominion. They cost 
Kings their lives, not on the scaffold, but by assassination; 
and, equally hurtful as the Bocicty of Illuminati, they wore the 
foremost among the crowd, at all events, who applauded the 
murder scenes in I’aris. They rohbed the States of their most 
capable youths whom they enticed into their institutions, and 
procured for themselves, by their monopoly in the direction of 
study, in Catholic countries, an excessive and immoderate 
influence over all opinions. They held in their hands all the 
springs for working upon mankind; money, protection, con¬ 
fessionals, and other means were plentifully at their command. 
They might thus work for good if they wished to do so, but 
they laboured at the beck and call of their superiors alone, for 
their own peculiar advantage and aggrandizement, without 
any regard whatever for the well-being of mankind ; and it is 
impossible, tlicreforo, to indulge in a conviction that the re¬ 
establishment of the Society of Jesus can be productive of 
any beiiclit whatever." 

Thus wrote the Qrand-Duke Maximilian, and great numbers 
of persons of high position were of a similar way of thinking, os 
well among the clergy as among the laity, and unquestionably also 
the educated of tlie middle classes. The Austrian Government 
declined, therefore, without further consideration, to announce 
in their countries the Bull SoHicitudo omnluin ecclesiaruiH, as 
demanded by the Tope, as, in tlio.se days (the years 1814 and 
1815), tolerably good reasons were needed for not opposing the 
wishes of their subjects; and as the ruler of Bavaria, King 
Maximilian Joseph, was guided by precisely the same reasons, 
he also interdicted the legal reception of the Society of Jesus, 
although personally, no less than the Emperor Francis I. of 
Austria, he was not at all unfriendly disposed to the sons of 
Loyola. The two Governments, on the other hand, had nothing 
to urge against an expedient to admit the Redempdonists, 
instead of the Jesuits, not aware, percliancc, that both— 
Jesuit and Redemptionist—meant, so to speak, jrtcciscly the 
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Biinie tiling; ignorant, Ibrsoutli, tliut tlio Uodciuptionists or 
Inguoi'inns, as tlioy worn iiIko munod, aftor tluiir foundur, evory- 
wliero pavod tlio way wlien the Joaiiits wi;ro not toluratod “as 
Buoli/’ and toidv tludr plaoi's unlit the latter were able to make 
their entrance witli open vizor as sons ol' Loyola.* The 
Uedeniptionists were thus admitted into Austria, and in Vicuna, 
in tlio year IfigO, managed to get the Upper Tassaverhol' with 
the Church it' Maria Stiegen allotted to tlioin. Tlieueo they 
spread tliomsidvcs all over tlio iirovincos of the Imperial States, 
and even far beyond tlaiso, into Ihivaria, where tliey founded their 
first settlonunt in the stiape of tliu celelirated pilgrimage ol 
Allotting, After they had made snitahle progress and olitained 
a firm fooling, tlioy (tonsiilored it bettor to throw oil' the mask, 
and revealed their educational institutions in Lemberg, Inu- 
spruck, and other towns, in their true colours, that is, as Jesuit 
colleges. The Government paid no hoed to this ; to speak more 
plainly, they tolerated the public appearance of the sons of 
Loyola, and the latter couseiiucntly took always more and more 
liberties. They also spread themselves over lllunnish Prussia, 
and founded, for instaiico, in Cohloutz, a well-attended oollego, 
without the Govertimeiit forbidding their prooeediiigs In short, 
the Society of Jesus was now in the host train for compicring, 
one by one, eucli of the positions they bad lost since 177B, Tbuii 

* Alfonso Maria do Liguori, a very zoatoua iiiomlioi- of tUo Propaganda of 
the Faitli in Mapl-'H, fuiiiKled at Villa Hciilit, iff the year 17-1‘J, with the 
approbation of i'oj'c Clomoiit XU., a brothorlfood in thu liopnntaf.(o of St. 
Maria, the uiuaibors of wbich dovotcul lliomHolvcH to tlio iusi Tuctii>ii of tlio 
youngs tlio p‘opajiatioii of tho true (bitholio 1‘aitli, and ospooially tho 
Borvico of the .Fopo, in whom they revoreucod tlio ombodiud will of Clod. 
Tlniir aim wu'i thus* tlic wanio an tiiat of llio JoHuits, and ovon thoir uaino 
hidicatod tliia, as they called tliomHolvcH “ llnitlirofi of the Holy iiodeortior ” 
{SiLiilo iif.dtnitoye). Tlioy lived, not aH united Hocvilar oocleHiaHtios, but in 
clointer-liUo cf Tiiimuiioii, and tliuveiu coiiHiatcd properly tho kqIo diffortinoe 
botween therii^olvoa and tho JoHUifcs. They woro rej^ardod from tho com- 
monccnieut as* merely an oJInhoot of the Order of Johuh, or, it mi^lit 
rather be uaid, as Aoun^or brotUorH, who Iiolont'ud to the family, indeed, and 
were obliged to do evorytiiing tliat might bo rc(|uirod of tliom, without 
having any rights tlieiijHelvoM, and without any prospect of receiving a 
share of tho inluiritanco. Under Much circiuiiHtanceM tlio new Order re¬ 
mained for ia long time witliout any impoctaiicc wbatuvor, and found 
but very few adberents, oven at the time that tho deBuit Order had 
been already TuppresBed. Ah, liowevor, l^ipe Pius ro-eytablinhed tho latter, 
and Hoveral l>latts liOHitated to introduce it, it ocourrod to tho bouh of 
lioyola whether tlioy might not lie able to carry out their phiiiH of operation 
under the mabik of the latliorfco littlo-eHteei^ied younger lirotJiors, and Uiiti 
circumMtance boeitied to them mo suitable that they at once biought it into 
operation. T he TiigiioriaiiB or llodeiiiptioniMtH alno agreed to lbe plan with 
joy, as they gained tlicroby uuconimonly in importance* 
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came the fatal yunr 1818, and this quickly put an end to their 
presence. Not, however, for long, as we must all liave well 
in reniemhranco that, in the year 1840, a pieeuliar change or 
revolution took place, wliicii usually f()llow.s upon tirnos of great 
excitement, and, in plane of the Liberal Ministers of March, in 
consequence of the relaxation and iassitiuh; of the people, 
men of reaction and retreat catnc into possession of the helm. 
That was water to the, mills of the sons of Loyola! They wore 
now again onuihled to put theaisclvcs forward hofore the people, 
and came to be n^garded us the foremost combatants in the 
revolution. Now were tbisy again enabled to exclaim to the 
Princes, “ Wo alone arc the chief pillars of the monarchy, and, if 
you will only permit us, you need not trouble your lieads more 
about the suppression of the revolution. ” And what was the 
result of these frightful years of reactiori V No other than 
tliat the Order of Jesus wiis again publicly recognised in 
Austria, permission being accorded to it to found educational 
institutions tlirougliout tho whole of the Inrprjrial States, and, as 
may well bo imagined, the most unlimited use was made of 
this permission.* Over the remainder of Catholic Germany, 
nevertheless, the sons of Loyola were not able even then to carry 
into effect their strictly official recognition, and they were obliged 
to work indirectly under the appellation of Redemptionists. 
But was tbeir efficiency on that account any the less ? One 
need only to bear in mirul that tho Germau College (Collegium 
Germanieum) in Rome was entirely supplied and recruited from 
Bavaria, Prussia, Baden, and the Rliinc Provinces; and all these 
recruits, after oompbeiug their studios, wore sent back again to 
Germany, But whither did those excelloully-schoolod pupils of 
the Jesuit Order wander ? Why, one part to the universities, 
and another to seats of tho different bishops. At the latter they 
obtained, tlirough Romish recommendations, tlje most influential 
appointments, and their efficacy immediately beoamo immense, 
as they governed all tho seminaries and sehohistio institutions 

• The Order had to thank, for its unmatrainod adinissioii into all 
tho proviiiPOH of tho .Austrian BtatcH, princiyjally tlie fuiiialo portion of 
tho .tmporial family, notably tho Ai‘oli-i)ucli 0 Hs Sophia, who for a lonj^ 
time }iad oxerewed an oxtraordimiry inlluouco on tho Govornmont. It 
fonndod, howovor, its vnd most roinarkahlo Hcttloniouts in Galicia, 
amony^ the Ihjies, and thenco thero arose the sominariea and oolJegua at 
Linz,Leitnjeritz, Iiuispniuk, Tarnojiol, Thyniau, Yieuua, Agram, Foldkirob, 
Brescia, Yeroua, and many other places. 
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wliioh wore luiioiiiiblo to tlie bishop. At tin; universities, how- 
evor, they eutorod fis profossors, imd in their lectures taught 
tl)o future spiritual guides ii tlieology whioli was, of course, 
fashioned oa pun; ultrainontauc priiudpUia, 'I'Iiub, in short, 
when they w;ro iinahh: to advance witli an entirely 0 |)«;n visor as 
Jesuits, their operations were still of such a nature as furthered 
the ends of the iJrdcr of Jesus; and, after long years of activity 
they hroughi the matter so fa,r, that in time almost the whole 
clergy of Gc ’many heing hrought up hy them, swore allegiance 
to their Hag. Tii much the same way as in Bavaria and in the 
llhine I’rovinoos was the fate of the Society of Jusns, after its 
re-estahlishu emt, determined in Krance, although the Order had 
tile Hrniost (!ouvi(;tioii that Louis XVIII., the restorer of the 
Bourhon dyi asty after the fall of Napideon, could do nothing 
more henctieial than retract the Mdicl of J.ouisXV. issued in 
November 1704. This Monarch had, however, sulhcient sagacity 
to perceive that, wen; he to take such a step, he would ho going 
quite contrary to public opinion. Consequently, the sons of 
Loyola roma tied shutout of Franco, at least in name, and even 
the exertions of *' Monsieur,” brother of the King, who afterwards 
ascended the throne us Charles X., hud not the effect of making 
Louis XVfll. more compliant. Certainly, these continued 
refusals cost him much ainxiety, especially since the Ihivillon 
Marsnn in I’ui'is, whore the ultru-Koyalists in combination with 
the ex-Jesuits had taken up their quaiier.s, had the audacity to 
proclaim him puhlicly as a pupil of the infamous Voltaire; but 
his Minister Virought daily to his recollection tliat the re- 
establishmoni. of an Order so greatly hated by tlio great niqiority 
of the Frcucli people would doubtless have the effcot of creating 
the same disnirhiinccs as those which had already overturned the 
throne of the Lilies once before; and as tlio crafty Monarch 
had the wish, at any price, to be buried in the royal vault at 
St. Denis, one can well imagine that lie remaitiod itihoxible on 
this point to the end of his (iovernment in the year 18)44. 
He was not, however, (anuplctoly inimical to the sons of Loyola, 
and gave them eouscqucutly the same kind of oxisteuoo whioh 
they had ohlaiiied for themselves at lirst in Austria after the 
year 1814, that is, he allowed them,to begin again their old 
aceustomed tpiiore of operations under another name, and in a 
dillcrent, although very siualar, costume. They, therefore, called 
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tliotuselves, as regards France, “ Peres do la Foi," tliat is, 
“Fathers of tho 'I'ruo Faith'’; and, lo and behold! in a lew 
years tliey again attained to great power and riches. This 
certainly did not take* plaee without contentions and adver¬ 
sities of all kinds, as the re-establishiiient of the black cohort 
mot with much resistance from tho Pliainber of Deputies, 
which protested against them with all the legal means in its 
power; but to all tliose complaints, protestations, and monitions, 
the Ministers of Louis X VIII. replied, in an evasive manner, 
“ There are no Jesuits in France"; and tho Monarch also used 
the same dubious language. It, however, (roublod the Jesuits 
greatly that they were unable to come forward openly and 
boldly as that whioli they professed to be; and, besides, their 
oflloacy was in this way also much impaired, as their connection 
with tho rest of tho Jesuits, and especially with their General 
in Romo, had to bo kept secret, and denied before the world. 
On this account they did not fail—after tho accession of 
Charles X., their great patron and friend, to the throne—to lift 
tho visor somewhat, or rather, indeed, to an extent that no ono 
could have any furthor doubt about tho matter as to who were 
attired in tho garmouts of the Fathers of the Faith ; more 
especially they presented themselves quite unabashed at tho epis¬ 
copal secs, for the most part as head teachers of tho seminaries 
where the rising clergy were brought up; as also as overseers 
of the education of tho young in general. Indeed, they 
organised their many colleges and seminaries (as, for instanoe, 
the Mission-house of the Order in Paris, and tho Colleges of St. 
Aoheiii, Montrouge, and elsewhere) in an intimate union, tho 
head of which they declared to be the Jesuit General in Rome, 
and their Principal, or Rnepositus, did not hesitate openly and 
boldly to subscribe his name, on tho admittance of pupils to the 
novitiate, as “ Provincial of tho Society of Jesus in the Province 
of Gaul.” 

'This took place in the year 1820, and on being questioned in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Ministers were obliged to admit that 
the Society of Jesus did actually exist on French soil, and that 
their presences was with the permission of tho Government. There¬ 
upon there arose among the majority of well-informed people a 
storm of disapproval; and the highest tribunal of the kingdom 
atonoo seized this opportunity to declare that, according to tho 
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ostiiblishecl laws of Fraiioo, ui'iiJiur iiiider one name nor another 
was the Society of Jesns allowed to Inivo any existence, and 
also that their oonteinidated re-ostahliKliiiient was entirely con¬ 
trary to the constitiitloirat elnirter sworn to by the King and 
liis Ministe rs. The result of this was that in the year 1828 
the Jesuit jolleges and schools at St. Aeheiil, near Amiens, at 
St. .Anne, n llretagi]!', at Dole, in Jura, at Alontmorillon, in 
the department ol Vienne, at liordeaiix, at Aix, at Fortealquier, 
at Montroi ge, and at llillon, wbieh were attended by more than 
TjSOO pupils, were obliged to be suppro.ssed, and tiie Govern¬ 
ment, who i'spoused the euu.si; of the Ji'.-mits with nil their power, 
only Hucceeded in saving, with much diincnlly, the seminaries 
of the Pores do la Foi, together with those of Montrougo, St. 
Acheul bcf ji'o the gates of Paris, and soim; dozen uI.Ik.ts. Tlie 
sons of Iioyola now, however, urged their obsi!((uious pupil 
King Ohi ties X. to withhold Ids approval to these violent 
measures on tlie part of the Judieuljirc and of the deputies, 
to annul the (liurler of the Constitution, in order that the old 
absolute luonarohy, with the su[ircmaey oi' the Order of Jesus, 
as under f^ouis XIV., might be re-established; and the weak 
Monarch actually allowed himsedf to venture upon such a 
foolish undertaking. 

In August 1H2!) Prince Polignac, the strict ally of tile 
Jesuits, st'iod at the liead of the Government, and consequently 
a period of reaction began, more vile, upjiressivo, and blood¬ 
thirsty tb m can be well imagined. Thereupon the sons of 
Loyola were Idgiily jidiihint, and presumed that now the game 
was theirs. Hut on the 27tli and 28tli of Jidy 1880 the popu¬ 
lation of Paris rose, and this rcvidution occasioned the liourbon 
Governimiit to fall to pieces like a bouse built of cards. 
Cluirles X. was, like a culprit, compelled to take flight to 
England; and from the day of Ids departure there was an end 
of the Society of Jesus, us the Provisional Government of the 
Jidy Hevclntion banished them for over Ifoni French soil. 

For a long lime nothing more was heard ol the sous of 
liOyola, and one might have been tempted to believe that they 
had retired from the Held Inr over, lii truth, however, it had 
not yet oome so far as this, hut they gLuitinued to keep watch on 
the immediate frontiers of Franco, for instanoe, at Freiburg in 
Switzerland, in order that when the time arrived they might he 
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quickly on the spot again to reconquer the lost ground. And 
this period did arrive on tlie fall of Loui.s Philippe and the acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Napoleon III., as the latter required to 
make use of the priesthood in order to secure his newly-halced, 
or, perhaps it may be said, his newly-warmed Imperial throne, 
and with the growing power of the Catholic priesthood the 
influence of the sons of Ijoyola equally held its ground. 

None the less it was not a question this time of a formal and 
public reintroduotion of the Society of Jesus, and all that its 
members could desire was toleration; but this was of such a 
plain nature that the Loyolites soon found it no longer necessary 
to make their appearance under a strange name or such other 
pretext, but their colleges and seminaries opened again with the 
visor fully removed. They thus spread tliemselves afresh over 
the whole of h'ranee, and in a period of ten yofirs there was no 
longer any department in which they had not tlic chief control of 
all education, at any rate, so far ns founding educational houses. 
Nor were they during all ibis time attacked by anyone, because 
without doubt no one dared to run counter to the absolute will 
of the Em[)eror Napoleon, and thus the ancient proverb well 
applied to them, “ Where there is no complainant there is no 
judge.” Yet, no, I must not keep silence respecting a move¬ 
ment which took place against them towards the end of the 
year 1856, when a petition was numerously signed by the first 
notables of the land, and especially by the professors of the 
University, requesting that in reference to the Jesuits, resort 
should again be had to legal regulations. This was translated 
into German, and was nothing else than a demand that the 
Government should no longer tolerate the legally proscribed 
Order of Jesuits, but at once suppress and prohibit it. And 
for what reason did the petitioners demand this ? Their lan¬ 
guage was siifiiciently distinct, as they expressed themselves, 
amongst other things, in the following words ;—“ The Jesuits 
prosecute tin; spoliation of heritages, regarding the result with 
little compassion for families, so that we have in France at 
the present time the spectacle of a Society which is hurtful to 
the State as well as to individuals, whioh is inimical to our 
institutions, and at the sanie time dangerous I'rom its tcacliing— 
a Society which, condemned by our laws, extends itself and 
increases in numbers under the toleration of the administration,’’ 
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But what. w,i8 tlic result of this petition ? Tlie GovernmeDt 
gaily replied that they knew how to take aocount of the iaws 
ooneerning legacy-hunting, and consequently the whole affair 
was bnriel in ohlivion. In other words, the Jesuits were 
allowed, as hoibre, the most ample sport, and consequently their 
riches and influence increastsl year by year. 

The Court ol'Portugal conducted itself in altog(.'tlier a different 
manner from Idie otlier Catholic Courts mentioned, respecting 
the Bull SoUwitudo ntunium ccch'sidrum, ns it did not 
hesitate to allow t.he same to ho read aloud in Portugal and 
Brazil, and, indeed, proclaimed to all the other European 
Cabinets a formal protest against the Society, The ruler, 
John Vf. dedarod; “The order of the fird Soi)tembor 175!), 
which exiled the Jesuits from the country, had his approval, 
and this l ould not ho otherwise than lor ever, else the same 
evil days for himself and his family, as also for his subjects, 
would agiiin como to pass, which had once before brought the 
kingdom ,0 the brink of destruction.” 

The rcfic used his utmost endeavonr to induce the IMonavch 
to talie a dilferent view, and with this object a special Nuncius 
was d(;spntohod to Lishon and Ilio do Janeiro; but the influence 
of England, and especially that of Marshal Beri'sford, was too 
powerful (0 admit of this step being productive of result, and 
thus the sons of Loyola remained (ixcludod from the kingdom 
during th 'whole period of tlie government of Jolm VI., that is, 
up to 1815. 'Ihey found no greater favour with his grand¬ 
daughter and suecessor, Donna Maria da Gloria, the daughter 
of the Emperor Don Pedro of Bni/.il ; and when even her uncle, 
th(! franti’j Don Miguel, having sueeceded for a short time in 
depriving her of the throne, through a deeree of 30th August, 
1832, re established the Society of .lesus, although without 
any claim on tlieii' fornior pus.sessi()ns, privilugt:s, and iuunii' 
nities, tins restoration did 7iot lust long<;r than eleven months ; 
for in July 1833, the usurpnlion of Dun Miguel was overthrown, 
and the .Icsiiits had again to vanish specsdily out of Portugal, 
or they would have bi'en in danger, precisely ns in the time 
of Pombnl, of being sliippial olf to Italy. Since tliat period 
Portugal has been classed uiuoiig Cojistitutional States, and in 
consequence, tbere lias never again been any question of a, fresh 
introduction of the Society of Jesus. They contimied and will 
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ooDliniie to hebanisliod out of tlia1, ooinitry, na it appears, for the 
future, as the present Government nevto' tolerates tlic settlement 
of any wliora they have reason to siiapent of concealing Jesuitism 
under their mask. 

The little kingdom of Helgium formed a complete contrast to 
that of Portugal, as tlioni Jesuitism nourished with the full 
sanction of the Governmciit, in a fashion and to such an extent 
ns was never oxcemled elsowhoro in the world, not oven including 
the glorious Htates of the Church. Ac(iording to the Belgian 
Constitution, the education of the people, no less than the 
form of religious worship, is completely free, the State having 
divested itself of all right to mix itself up with any religious or 
ecclesiastical matters, so that thus all Orders have a completely 
open field. Of tln.s unlimited freedom the sons of .Loyola 
made use so zealously, however, that the remaining Orders, all 
put together, do not attain to a fourth part of what they them¬ 
selves can boast. The host proof of this is, that so far baek as 
the 4th November 18114 they were in a position to open theii 
own university in the town of Mechlin ; and as, of course, no 
other professor is authorised to teach but those alone who 
have been scholars of their Order, it can easily bo imagined with 
what spirit the academical youths of that city must have been 
animated. I'rom those latter, and I beg this may be well con¬ 
sidered, sprang a groat number of men who afterwards came 
in riper years to work as servants of the State, and even therein 
lies the ground of the Jesuits having so many friends among the 
great people of the land. Mutters did not, however, end with 
the University of Mechlin, but the Jesuits founded colleges also 
in Alost, Antwerp (where they also (istahlished a commercial 
school, in order to get the sons of merchants also into their 
power), llruges, llrussels, Gourtnny, Ghent, Liege, l.ouvaine. 
Mens, Namur, Tournay, Verviers, and elsewhere, by which they 
appropriated to themselves, for the most part, the instruction 
of tlie youth of the land. In spite of all this, however, they 
could not prevent the friends of enlightenment among the 
Catholics making use of political and religious liberty with the 
view of founding in Brussels a free university by which that of 
Mechlin might he eoiiute'’nct(^d, and just the same happened in 
the case of the remaining edinaitional institutions of thccountrv. 
Thus in lielgiuin the remarkable spectacle might he seen tiiat 
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the Society of Jesus, having full liberty from the Government 
to extend tlieniHelvos and develop their power, was still met with 
voluntary opposition by the more enlightened part of tin; inha- 
hitants, while here and there national feeling was sufficiently 
strong to licep pace at least with the sons of Loyola, and in 
part to make them retire within the limits of moderation. 

As now in Belgium, so also in the Catholie cantons of 
Switz(!rlaiid, Jesuitism prevailed, and at the beginning of the 
year 181H, only thr(;e years after the re-establishment of the 
Order by tlio I’ope, a splendid Jesuit College arose in Freiburg. 
But what rrn T saying? for the Order never, indeed, c(‘ased to 
exist in Switze rland, even after the abolition decree of Clement 
XIV., as may be learned from the Jesuit writer J. Esseiva 
himself! Thus wo ri;ad in his writings regarding the revenues 
of the Jesuit College of St. Michael in Freiburg:'— 

“At that period, that is, in theycar 177;5, the Jesuits remained 
in spite of the abolition of their Order; they had, indeed, bocoino 
secularised, but had lost nothing except the name, being in pos¬ 
session of all their pulpits and of all their educational estabhsh- 
ments. Uiey continued still to form a corporation of learning; 
they obtained, by their genius, well-lillod classes; they endea¬ 
voured to propagate the work of the Hocicty with zeal,’’ 

A precisely similar report is made by the ultra-CathoIic Fr. 
J. Buss, wlio writes us hdlowe :— 

“The Jesuits, on November ‘2nd, ITU, laid aside the costume 
of their firder, but they contrived to livo on according to their 
constitutions much as before, and did not discontinue giving 
public instruction. As the old b'athers died off they actpiired for 
themselves several young men endowed with zeal, and founded a 
College all Sion, in the canton of the Vallais, where tlio Govern¬ 
ment allowed them to carry on their proceedings with freedom.’’ 

As the sons of Loyola, although eortiiinly under other names, 
such ns “ Fathers of the Faith " (Terbs do la Foi l, worked on 
in Freiburg, and in the canton of tlie Vallais, quite undisturbed, 
It could not be wondered at that l''nlher Jose|)h Sineo do la 
Tour, when ho arrived in Switzerland in lBI-1 with a commission 
from the General of the Jesuits to fomul Je.suit colleges, was 
received with open anus in the cantoris lueiuioned. ’The excel¬ 
lent inst uetor of youth, Frofessor Girard (a Franciscan), was 
certainly entirely opposed to tho official ro-estahlisltmont of the 
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Jesuits in ^'roibur^, and lie was supported by a large part of the 
inluibitunts; but tlio liisliop, tlio liigluir elergy, the patricians, 
with the Government; Kl.adtholder, Miillcr, attlieir head, had long 
been won over to the Order, and insisted on having their own 
way. Thus, in short, the Jesuits were called to Ifrcibnrg in the 
spring of the year 1818, and at once, on the 21st November oi the 
same year, opened tlmir boantifiil College with 200 pupils. I no 
sons of Loyola now possessed a firm nursery in Switzerianu. 
and from this they spread themselves out in all directions. 
.\lmost ovorywhoro they contrived to procure an entrance tor 
their follow-believers, and the result of this influence was the 
founding of further colh^gcs in Staffis, Sion, Brieg, Schwytz, 
and Lucerne, as well as of different smaller educational instiiu 
tions at some other places. 

The sons of l.oyola had now won their game, especially as 
they further succeeded in talking over the bigoted nobility of tho 
neighbouring Bavaria, as, in part, also of France, to entrust the 
education of tlicir sons to the Society, of course at the expense of 
domestic habits, and educational institutions, and their consider¬ 
ation in this respect rose so higii that they obtained the upper 
hand in the Catholic cantonal governments, especially in Sohwytz, 
Freiburg, Vallais, and imeerne, reformed all the laws according 
to their pleasure, and filled up all offices with tlieir adherents. 
Thus aifairs went on during several decades, and doubtless would 
have so continued still longer if it had not been from their 
unlimited love of power, whereby they trod under foot all other 
right-thinking people, whereby tliey eventually called down 
upon their heads the most frightful animosity throughout the 
rest of Switzerland. Tho T'agsalzung,* that is, the supreme 
Government of the United Cantons, by a large majority de¬ 
manded tlioir removal. The answer, however, of the Jesuits 
was that, on the 11th December 1845, they persuaded the 
Catholic cantons, viz. Schwytz, Lucerne, Untorwaldon, Frei¬ 
burg, Zug, and Vallais to form a union which, in complete 
opposition to tlio spirit of the Swiss Confodoration, as well as 
the Act of Confederacy itself, should offer opposition to “ all 

suitable orders of the Tagsatzung,” and, when necessary, even 

* Ttie (Jfuiton of Zurinli liad alrnady demandorl the expulsion of the 
JeauitH in the year 1815 ; but in tho next year, on tho Doth July 1810, thin 
propose obtained tlie nuconBary uumbor of votes to ruako it ollectivo. 
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to r.(it<e no artris. The soua of I.oyola thought by suoh detor- 
niiricd inixlt; of ijniueciliiig to iiiLiiiiidate tho TagBatzung, which 
hntl iliHtinguislKid itself as yet by no great energy, or at least to 
iniproas tliom ; but this time they completely misculciilated. 
When the seven coufederated cantons, after repeated ilomandH, 
did not seem inclined to render ohcdieiicc to their union, or to dis¬ 
miss tlie sons of Loyola, hut treated with scorn tlio commission of 
Tagsatzung sent to them at the bcgiiming of 1K47, the latter re¬ 
solved upim tiimi)ig the refractory oU'entlcrs by force, and at once 
called UMilcr arras 10(1,000 men, whom they placed uiuior tlu! 
supreme o.itmiiand of the brave General Dufour. Nothing was 
then left for the seven .Tesuititailly disposed cantons than cither 
humbly to sue for ])eace, or manfully to defend llieuisolves. As 
a matter of fact, they brought together an array of 00,000 men, 
and supported those by 47,0(>'i) yeomanry ; hut there was no 
enthusiasm among the troops, and us Diifour udvaneed into tho 
canton of Freiburg they all fled holbre him in fear of death. 
Tlie same thing took place when the bulk of the ragsalzung’s 
array inov(jd against Lucorno, and during the wlmle of the war 
the Union troops only <meo resisted manfully. This was on tlie 
23rd November 1847, nenr Gislieon, on tbe borders of Ziig, 
near liUcerne. But on this occasion they nltirnalely lied, iifti r 
a short rcsistiineo; and Urns ended the eiunpaign, at llie begin¬ 
ning of whieli the Unionists hud boasted so arrogantly as to 
the ignominious defeat of their o|ipoiieuiH. 

Of course, the sons of Loyola at ouce perceived that it was 
no longer possible to remain in the oouutry, they therefore 
made their i scape into the neighbouring Tyrol and .\ustria, 
where they sought protection. They lied, indued, so rapidly 
that they even left behind them what wms dearest to their hoaiT.s, 
namely, their property and wealth, us they feared being made 
responsible for all the mischief of the Union war, they 
alone having instigated it. They prized life with liberty more 
highly than all otlu;r earthly possesf-ions. Besides, they did not 
long remain alone in tlndr flight, us those at once followed 
them who had placed themselves witli tho Society at the head of 
the plot, among whom, besides tbe laity who were Jesnitieuily 
d'sposed, were also the Bedemptiouists, tlie Mariiinists, the 
dcnool brelhron, and the school sisters, with the Dames he 
Saer^ TiBur. Thus the Swiss atmosphere was eJeareJ 
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at once from the whole of the ])estiicntial Jesuit exnula 
tioiis. 

In order, however, that the same scenes of religious excite¬ 
ment which, ns wo iiiive scon, resulted in this civil w^ar. 
should not jiossibly he repeated, the Tagsat/.ung bnnislied the 
Society of Jesus for nil lime out of the wholo of Switzerland, 
Catholic as well as rrutestaiit; and this law was also forthwith 
adopted, in the year 18fH, by the newly-founded Union Consti¬ 
tution, and has remained, up to the present time, in full opera¬ 
tion as the law of the land, although Ireqiicnt attempts at 
evasion liave been made in the centre of Catholic Switzerland, 
and with partial success, hut not to any great extent. If the 
sons of Loyola, then, had lost in Switzerland a rich pasture, 
which they afterwards in vain sought to regain for thern- 
solves, they nevertheless contrived to indemnify themselves 
through other fardistunt acquisitions, where, from their first 
abolition by Oleiuent XtV., they had been perseveringly unable 
to find an entrance, Tbus the Government of Great Britain, 
after Purliument bad carried tbrougb the Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, could not but allow also the admission of the Society of 
Jesus into the country; and the hitter made use of this so far 
that it founded splendid educational institutions at Stoiiyliurst, 
near Preston, in the county of Lancashire, as well as at Ilodder- 
house, in the ncigbbourbood of London. The Order was not 
the less zealous in prosociilirig its extension in Ireland, and 
in modern times a number of small schools have sprung 
up there, all of which arc conducted hy Loyolitos. Tlicse 
latter, however, have not hillicrto made any very prominent 
progress, as, whence could the poor Irish obtain the money in 
order to give such snpjiort to the Jesuit Patlun's as they had 
hoped, expected, and dcimimlod ? The Society of Jesus, 
however, met witli a very diircrcnt dc-stiny in America—in 
the same land wlicro, especially in Para.gnay, things bad 
worked so fatally for their existence; and they created hero for 
themselves a sphere of operation of which they had previously 
never oven allowed themselves to dream. Wonderful to say, 
moreover, this sphere of operation did not lie in Catholic South 
America, in wliieh, in the middle of the previous eentiiry, they 
had been so powerful; neither was it in Brazil, nor in Mexico, 
nor m Peru, nor in Chili, nor in any other South American free 
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Stuti) wliieh had formerly bohmged to Spain, Vortiigal, or 
hriinco; nut, forsooth, m North Arncrmii, or, more properly 
speaking, in the United States, notwithstanding tliat tiioso had 
been founded by the Puritans, who play an important part there 
at the prewent day. Sinoc the free legislation of the North 
American Union not only admits of every creed, but also 
tolerates every religious Soedety, and allows tlioir establishment 
in any part of the territory of the United States, the Jesuit 
Fathers did not delay, after their rc-ostahlisbrnent by the I’opo, 
in taking a look over this part of the world to a small extent, 
to ascertain wliethcr they might not, perhaps, here and there, do 
something tor their Order; and lo, and behold ! they found that 
a large held was open for their operations, as soon as they wore 
able to reconcile themselves to the liopuhlican tone of North 
America. 

Father Root.luian, the General of the Order in Romo at 
that time, very (luielly sent a mission to the Union, and it 
first of all ,ool< up its quarters in the aluK)st thoroughly Uatholic 
Maryland,’* whither, indeed, the Fathers had been earnestly sum¬ 
moned by some rich planters. An educational institution was 
speedily fo uid< d there, and was raucli sought after by the sons of 
wealthy parents, and thereupon folhrwod a second, third, fourtli, 
and lii'th. 'I'lie means wore also sufficiently forthcoming, so richly, 
indeed, that in the course of a decade tbo Order saw itself in a 
position to make a beginning also in other Status in whiuh the 
population was Catliolic, founding establishments, and in the 
end oven vemLuriug, at Oeurgetown, the second city of the dis¬ 
trict, and ill llie very heart of tlic Union, to erect a college, 
which, as regards its endowment and magnitude, might boldly 
rival any oilier “ college "iu tlie United .States. 

In short, the sons of Loyola gradually suoeeoded in making 
theuiselves quite a oonsiderahlo power iu Nortli Amerioa, and 
the number oJ: Oatliolics there gradually increased, through the 


* In 1632 Kinf; Ohai'loa I. nf Eiigliiiid prcHontod all tho land ou the OliOHa- 
peakii Bay, lictv'Ooii Uuiiiisylvauia, Hidawaro, and Virginia, to hia favourite 
Eord Jlaltimoio, and lio, a zealous Catliolic, nainod it, in honour of tho deceased 
Queen Mary, Maryland; as. however. King Charles was nuirdorod by tho 
Puritans, a id all Oatholies in England were perHceuted with fire and sword, 
the latter c mid not bo suilieioutly tiiankful that a Maryland existed across 
tho sea, as tho aainu booaluo to all of thoin an aHyluin, and, as it were, 
a Bocoiid fasherlaud. liuueo oouiod it tliat this State has conspicuously a 
Oatholic population. 
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constant emigration from Jrclund, as well as from the IUiin<» 
countries of Gorniiiny, to more than eight millions; and thus 
one may with certainty aHirm that their influence will always 
be more and more in the ascondant. Thus, over all western 
Christendom, with the exception of but a few countries, the sons 
of Loyola firmly established themselves, and, indeed, all over 
the Now World their wheat nourished in such a way as to enable 
them to anticipate a truly splendid liarvest. Oonsecjiicntly, 
their power was by no means broken by the Abolition Bull of 
Pope Gangauclli, as, otlierwise, they could not liavo risen again 
in the way they actually have done since 1814. They might 
have lost somewhat as to riches—perhaps even a very great 
deal, as they were deprived of their groat possessions, and had 
to relinquish their extended traffic with the East and West 
Indies, which annually brougiit thorn in millions. 

As regards members, on the other hand, they appear rather 
to have increased than diminished, and, in the number of 
assistancies and provinces, to have remained about stationary. 
The assistancies were reckoned as four: first, the Assistanoy of 
Italy, with the provineos of Romo, Naples, Sicily, Turin, and 
Venice, which together, aeoordiug to a proclamation of General 
J3cckz, under date 11th July, 1850, numbered 8,350 members 
of the Order ; secondly, the Assistanoy of Spain, with three 
provinces, which could not, however, be openly so named, seeing 
that the Order, being for the time prohibited, could only exist 
there inco<jnilo •, thirdly, the Assislancy of Eraneo, witli the 
provinces of Paris, l.yons, and Toulouse, whioh together 
amounted to 7,420 momhers of the Order; fourtlily, and lastly, 
the Assistanoy of Germany, which was by far the largest, with 
the provinces of Austria, Germany (that is, Prussia and the 
smaller German States), Galicia, Belgium, England, and 
Ireland, with Maryland in America, which together amounted 
to a total of not less tliiiii 22,159 Jesuits. 

The whole together, tlien, of the suns of l.oyohi wore, in the 
year 1850, not fewer tlian 37,929, and with such an army, some¬ 
thing considerable might certainly ho effeeUd ; more especially 
as it consisted of only tried veterans, not even taking into 
account recruits, that is,juoviees and the train of lay brethren. 
And now omitting further consideration of tlio extension of the 
Jesuit Order, we will turn to the <jiio.stiou of the ways and 
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motma by wlriob Ibis ro-ascendancy nf the sons of Loyola had 
been brought about. 

Tlie answiir is, however, easy, as tlic means which the dis¬ 
ciples of Ignatius cm])loyc(l arc, and always will be, the same: 
in the first ]diico, they travel about preaching; then follow 
the confessional and farther eongrcgatiotis and sodalities; lastly, 
educational institutions and public opinion. Indeed, the entire 
ways and inians of tbe modern .losiiits were, and are, nothing 
dill’erenl. from their activity under Ignatius, warmed to life 
again, and ino might almost fancy be had himself, with his 
associates, risen again from the grave. Lot ns take, for instance, 
the erratic ])rcaidiing or the missions of the modern Jesuits; 
arc they not, as everyone has stated to me who has hap¬ 
pened to have lived near a Jesuit mission, a simple copy of 
what Bobadilla, Favre, and Canisius had already done. Every 
three, four, or Imlf-n-do/.en of them, would bo selected to go round 
the world preacliing. Only those were chosen with this object 
who were considered as specially ondowod with the gift of 
speaking, and then only such ns were in a position to avail them* 
solves of this gift through their physical advantages. They 
ought to he, if iiossible, tall manly figures, with fiery eyes and 
pale cheeks, nion upon whoso countenances self-denial had im¬ 
printed itself, and wlioso wliolc ap])earanco, supported by the 
long black cloak and prayer-book, ornamentally bound, pro¬ 
claimed them to be “ saints on oartli.” In a word, only sueli 
members of the Order were doslinod to be mission preachers as 
were similar to a F'atlmr Roden, a Botgeisscr, n Haslacber, nn 
Andorlody, a I'ruzziui, or a Waldbnrg-Zoil—six who went about 
all over Soutlicra (ionniiny during liftcon years or more, so that 
one might be certain that their preaching would not be ineffec¬ 
tual. How could this, indeed, ho otherwise ? They were only 
attracted to those towns and places where they knew that a part, 
at least, of tlu^ inliabitants were worshippei-s of bigotry, if oven 
the remaining portion had been, perhaps, infected with the 
baneful spirit of enlightenment, or, indeed, been overtaken b 
heresy and Brolestantism. 

Tlicsc towns were to tbcm, indeed, the most agreeable, ns 
the bigoted portiini could then be *10 miicli the more easily 
intlamed to take the resolution of guarding themselves from the 
unholy touch of unbelieving people who Imd heen contnminnrcd 
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by Satan; and besides, it might be, periiaps, brought about that 
some lost daughter, or oven son, might, by their eloquence, bo 
induced to return into the bosom of the only saving Church. 
Seeing, however, that a portion of the inhabitants was captivated 
by the Fathers for a week or more beforehand, in the place 
where they had the intention of placing their mission cross, and 
ns, also, they bad not omitUal to proclaim their coming before¬ 
hand, it was, then, an easy matter for them to reckon upon a 
largo audience, and to double, or even treble it hour by hour. 
Ah ! they preached, indeed, with the greatest fire, and were 
wonderfully skilled in infusing into their discourses the most 
effective descriptions and the most exciting comparisons. They 
had thoroughly well studied the art of working upon the minds 
of men, and entering upon the most delicate matters wonderfully 
unooncorned. They understood, indeed, so marvellously well 
how to describe the splendour and holiness of the heavenly 
regions, to which admission is accorded by Jesuit petitions, and 
through their influence. Ha! and then, moreover, Purgatory 
and Ilcdl ! They truly possessed the gift of description and 
of depicting in the highest degree, so that their hearers 
might well imagine how the infernal sea of flames was agitated 
up and down with the souls of those lost for ever, that is, 
of heretics and unbelievers. Indeed, in the excitement of 
a heated imagination one might be able to swear to 
hearing the cries of misery and the curses of the tor¬ 
mented, and to smell the smoke and fumes of the lake of 
sulphur! What heart, especially if beating in a female 
breast, would not be touched ? in whom would not remorse 
be awakened? who would not be forcibly impelled to make 
known bis sins to the holy Fathers, and to purchase abso¬ 
lution from them ? Certainly, no one was able to withstand 
such a holy agitator, who was in such an excellent posi¬ 
tion to harangue the people; and was it not true good 
fortune that one might be able to have his sins remitted 
so easily by offerings, prayers, pilgrimages, and other outward 
means! 

The greatest good fortune for the sons of Loyola was, how¬ 
ever, when such-like missions were held in slates and princi¬ 
palities where the members were not, as Jesuits, allowed 
to take up their abode, and where they bad no legal home. 
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O' JiOni ! thu rloar innocent missionaries nvc far from wishing 
to establish colleges or seminaries, and much less of making 
a donioslie sottlonient; they rnondy come as “ tiavellers" and 
“ pass ns-liy." Only as private individuals and guests of Bishops, 
whose personal freedom may not he so interfered witli ns that 
any questions should ho put to tliem regarding their fellow- 
holievors. Besides, it was not preaching alone wliich brought 
about these marvellous I'H'cets, hnt still more the Hocnx-poeux, if 
I may he allowed to make use of svieh an expression, with which 
the pious Fathers were wont to adorn their missions. ’I’liey made 
their appearance, indeed, as little better than phiy-aotors, well 
knowing that the mass of the people were carried away by 
nothing se much as splendour on the one side and hiiffoonery 
on the other! In this respect T could bring forward a number 
of proofs of tliis usual missionary tIocus-pociiH ; for instance, 
one of tlie very worthy Fathers woulddnount tlie pulpit as the 
ndvocate cf the Homan Catholic and aposlolical religion, thun' 
dering down with the full force of his lungs upon another who, 
in the guise of the living Satan, defended the cause of irreligion 
and lieresy; but such-like things are too well known that it 
should he necessary for mo to dilato further on them. 

Who decs tiot call to mind, at these missions, tlie usual pomp 
displayed, the Mount Calvary, the “ public deprecations,” the 
“ way to 1,lie cross,” and muny other similar things ? Who does 
not remember nhont the heaps of Mary's images, statues of 
Christ, Agnus Dei, relics and crucifixes, which are sold to the 
faithful after having been endowed, by the magic wand of the 
Jesuits, witli the power of working woiiders ? The power, 
indeed, of operating against witches and ghosts, as well as 
counteracting diseases, burns, and every thing of the kind? 
All this was brought into use at theso Jesuit missions, whatever, 
indeed, might have an elfect on tho superstitious minds of the 
hearers, and no arlifico remained uiil.iied in order to make the 
people enthusiastic “ for the things of religion," as the sons of 
Loyola expressed themselves; that is, in plainer language, to 
drive away from Hie uneducated and ignorant masses all sound 
religions ideas, and instil into them, instead, the grossest super¬ 
stition, as well ns, also, the deepest vitnoratioii for the Society of 
Jesus. 

Khitidtis vhU duripi, eri)o dvcipiiiliir —•“ 'L'he world wishes to 
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bo deceived, it will tlieroibre be deceived ”—is an old provo'b, 
and tbo sons of Loyola conducted their missions according to 
this notion. The superstitious peasants, however, allowed 
themselves to ho persuaded by the latter to buy Ignatius’ powder 
against ihe danger of fire, Ignatius' water against devils and 
ghosts, and Ignatius’ pennies against pestilence and contagious 
diseases ; hut these, indeed, were even better than those poor 
women who allowed tliemsolvcs to be goaded to distraction by the 
insane descriptions of the torments of hell, and were sometimes 
driven to take refuge in mad-hoiises. 

The second approved means of acquiring power and influence 
has ever boon, amongst the sons of Loyola, tbo confessional, 
and this mode they employ, even now, with the best results. It 
is not, however, the consciences of the common people that lie 
at their heart, as it is not easy to work upon the ordinary 
populace by means of missions; it is rather the consciences of 
the people of rank, the powerful and influential, whilst, too, 
through them alone, can anytldng he got. Consequently, in all 
(lutholic countries the positions of Lather Confessors at Courts 
wore almost invariahly found to bo held by Jesuits, either open 
or disguised, and wlicro tin’s was not the case no means were 
left untried in order to overthrow those ecclesiastics who acted 
as spiritual advisers. Now this was in many cases by no moans 
easy of accomplishment, as one may, perhaps, well imagine that 
llie previous Lather Confessors were not infoequently men of 
sense, and knew how to defend themselves ; but when all means 
were inoffcotual, when neither calumniation, bribery, nor dis¬ 
simulation led to the end to be attained, the Jesuits took to their 
last resource, the influence of woman,—and this remedy never 
ri'inained without effect. Who is the motlier vvho has not a son, 
and who the spouse who has not a husband, who has not wit¬ 
nessed lovers having everything in their power, as where is the 
man who does not allow himself to bo govenujd by a beloved 
daughter of Eve? It was jirecisely on those grounds that the 
sons of Loyola made it always their great aim to gain over the 
women, and as they now, in tlicir seminaries, expressly brought 
lip sniiahle youths with this object, they always found among 
I heir ranks some, at least,' whose mellifluous speech and physical 
beauty it was not easy Ibr the female mind to withstand. 

In these crooked vvays, then, the pious Lathers always attained 
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what they desiied ; and how, then, was it to be wondered at 
tliat the situations of Court Father Confessors were almost 
always to be found in the hands of the sous of Ignatius ? 
No, verily, on this point need no one wonder, and still less as to 
the use to wliieh they put the conlessional. Their main object, 
indeed, was to regain for their Society the dominion which it 
possessed previous to its abolition, and, in order to accomplish 
this, tlie belief must be established among the great of this earth 
that tile Jesuits alone were the possessors of true religion, while 
by their aid only could a monarchical (jovernmeiit be upheld. 

They continually whispered into the luirs of the princes that, 
“ with the abolition of the Society of Jesus the power of the Uoinan 
See sank lower and lower; with this See the power of kings, 
also, diminished in a precisely similar proportion. Thereupon 
broad thinking, enlightenment, and science, or, as it may otherwise 
be called, irreligion, burst all the bands of obedience to the laws, 
and the general spirit of liberty which now spreads itself from 
one end of tlie world to the other is nothing else than tlie 
degradation of the true faith. This must, then, be firmly planted 
again, and in order to accomplish this the sons of Loyola 
alone are fitted.” 

Such is the confessional teaching of the Jesuits, and what 
they meant by tlie “ true faith ” is to be .seen in their missions, 
with their rosaries, their scapuluries, their penitential shirts, 
their fasts, their processions, and all the other baubles of their 
worship, 

A third means for the attainment of power and riches by the 
sons of Loyola was the congregations and sodalities which they 
established in all (latholic countries, and, in truth, the same of 
which 1 havt already spoken so much. Mankind remains always 
the same, and as a fanatical use of religion must immediately 
exercise an extraordinary inllueitce upon worshippers and bigots, 
therefore the sons of Ignatius instituted—and so it is even at the 
present time—holy brotherhoods, the members of which confess 
almost daily, as well as communicate, fast, and devote themselves 
to other holy exercises. They instituted them because all those 
fanatical dc\ itioiial e.xercises proceeded under their own personal 
supervision, and because thus the brothors, united together in 
the sodalities, were not only guite dependent u])on them, but also 
formed a body-guard for the Order which was not at all to be 
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despised. Moreover, it would bo erroneous, were it to be believed 
that these sodalities were oonfined entirely to the male sex, and 
that, in the Sooiety of .Jesus, mere “ brotherhoods" had been 
founded, taking this word in its literal meaning. It was, indeed, 
quite the opposite, and there an; actually, among the many con¬ 
gregations dependent on the Society of .Jeans, far more females 
than males. This is especially the case in those countries in 
which the Society, being still nominally prohibited, dare not 
make its appearance openly ; and the wonderfully sagacious 
Fiitlu^rs, who never undervalued the inlluencc of the fair sox, 
well knew how to set to work. 

One meets, then, in all Catholic Christian countries, large 
communities of “ sisters of mercy," who, to all ajipearance, 
know no other olijei.d, in life hut to be useful to mankind as 
nurses to the sick. In this manner they manage everywluu'c to 
get the hospitals into their own hands. If, however, oiu' looks 
into their prnceculings morn minutely, it may at once ho seen 
that the cure of the souls of the sick, and their conversion to 
the true faith, according to Jesuitical instructions, lie more at 
their heart than a regard for the body and the healing of phy¬ 
sical ailments. Indeed, as it lias been long ago ])roved, by 
magisterial investigations, the nursing of the siek, and the 
innocent title which they bear, are only made uso of by 
them as an ensign, that they may be able more surely to 
work less disturbed for their friends the .Jesuits. f’urther, 
there are “ Ladies of the Holy Heart of Mary and of the 
Infant .lesiis" who havo found especially a great develop¬ 
ment in the Homan States, and whoso positimi is to the female 
youth what the sons of Loyola are to the male. In other 
words, they devote themselves entirely and solely to the eduoa 
tiou of young inaiduiis, and their system of education corresponds 
exactly with that of the Jesnits; on tliis account, these Indies 
have also got tlic name of “ Jesuitessos." Lastly, there are 
communities which an; still more widely disseminated, the 
“ Sisters Ilf the True Faith," called also, in France, “ Mores de 
la Foi "; and 1 need not waste words in allirining that these, too, 
are nothing more than instruments of tlie Society of .Icsiis for 
clearing the way for its *eception and propagation. This name, 
“ Mere de la Foi," evidently signifies tlic same as “ Fere do la 
Foi," of which I have already made mention. 
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Tliiis, in short, the Soci(T.y of .lesus directs its chief attention, 
wherever it has penetrated since its rc'cstahlishment, to the 
formation of conj'rogations and sodalities, as well of the male 
ns of the female sex, and the holy FatViers contrived to take good 
care that the people should llneh for admittance into those and 
similar “hoiy societies." O Lord! there occurred so much 
excitement and agitation about this that it was, indeed, hardly 
possible to witlistand it. One has only to consider the monthly 
general com nnnion with thorough phmiry indulgence 1 One 
has only to think of the devotion of nine Sundays in honour of 
the Holy fgratiiis, of the nine in honour of the Holy Xavier, 
of the six Sundays in honour of the Holy Aloysius, and of the 
league in honour of the Holy Heart of Jesus 1 Reflect on the 
many pilgrin ages, olti rings, and processional prayers, especially, 
however, on the holy exercises with the elnirehes draped in black, 
and the titillating sootirges, and such like. Was there, then, 
any wonder that, as 1ms been stated, people of all conditions 
flocked to be received into the sodalities ? The Jesuits, bowovei-, 
exercised all over the world, through those societies, a power 
not to he undervalued, as they remained, without exci'ption, 
under the supervision and control of the Jesuit General in 
Rome, who carefully looked after them through wandering mem¬ 
bers of the Society, causing lists and reports of them to bo sent 
to him, with whoso wishes they were oldiged unhesitatingly to 
comply. 

Yet still more than by these missions, confessionals, and soda 
lities, the sc us of Jjoyola, in modern times, contrived to jiro- 
oure for themselves consideration and aeceptauee through their 
educntional institutions, and thus the old story was repeated of 
which I have alnuidy spedeen in the Second Book of this work. 
They commeneed quite impereeptihly wherever they came, and 
perhaps some few pupils formed in the whole year the sole 
foundation; but after two or tliree years had passed the thing 
had developed itself quite marvellously, and instead of a few 
poor scholars they possessed hundreds, il' not more. Among 
these, however, the most part belonged l.o the higher classes, and 
it happened, of course, that instead of a small unpretending 
house, in which instruction had hegiin fci be given, there was in 
its place a grand palace wbicli almost resembled a university. 
Astonisbmen!; was, perhaps, nianifc.sted at this extraordinary 
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olinnge, and it was looked on ns n miracle; without reason, 
however, as it was only a natural consequence. The sons of Loyola 
demonstrated to tlio liif^hcr classes, and especially to the nobility 
of the land, that the spirit of modern times was liiglily depraved; 
they told them that the so-called enlightenment of the day was 
alone to blame for the revolutionary movements of the last 
seventy or eighty years; they proved to them that all the 
pernicious changes which had weighed so heavily upon the 
nobility, in the political organisation of States, would have 
been impossible if the old faith had still governed the minds 
of men to its full extent; lastly, they cautioned pcjoplo most 
earnestly, and by the most horrible suggestions, against allow¬ 
ing the youth of the nobility to he educated together with 
the common herd at the ordinary gymnasiums and universities, 
and they represented the danger lest they might also imbibe 
the poison of new-fangled worldly opinions. Such and similar 
sentitnents were continually given out by the sons of Loyola, 
who, at the same time, maintained such a truly settled expression 
of countenance that no one could have any doubt about the 
truth of their words. 

What was left, then, for the noble parents, who would gladly have 
seen the condition of the world rc-ostahlishcd as it was previous 
to the French Revolution ? What was open for them to do, but 
to confide their sons to tho Jesuits, in order that they might be 
educated in the true faith, and in proper views as regards worldly 
affairs? What remained for them, besides, hut to assi.st the 
poor Fathers of tho Order energetically with gold and goods, 
hr.'causo there was really no other way left for the correct nurture 
of their sons, as they would otherwise he obliged to allow them 
to grow up in tho degraded society of tho common people, in 
which they must necessarily become acquainted with tho sub¬ 
versive ideas as to throne and altar pervading the present century? 
This, then, accounts for the palatial appearance of tlie new 
Josuit colleges, and hcncc came tho overcrowding of the latter 
with tho youth alone of the iiohility * But, in truth, the noble 

* TJio South Gerinaii vciidrr -who wIbIiob to convince iiimsolf of the truth 
of what is here relatcxl tln'ouuli iiersoiial obaervation, tiaa not far to travel, 
for he tincla ovorythin” eoijliii'mcil most completely should ho betake liimself 
to (iovhoim, in Siyma.fiii[,'c'M, or to Fcldkircb, in Soutlieru Austria. It 
swarms there witli youii^; Ji.amns, Coiiiits, and even ih-inees, whose liome is 
to be found for tlio most part in tolm-ably distant countries, such as West- 
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parents did not oonsidor that the Jesuits' rnetliod of teaching in 
their collcgis eontiiiiKHl to bo the suine as it had been for 
centuries previous to tlio siippressioti of the Order, a method 
which had bium acknowledged as entirely vioions, del'eclivo, and 
generally inj irious. 

'I’he high-oorn barons, connta, and princes did not take into 
consideratioi. tliat, centuries ago, no truly scieutifio edueatior 
was to bo got from the .Jesuits, hut merely a semblance of the 
same; indeed, a, poor external varnish concealed an inward 
unsuhstuntia.^ foundation. 'I’liey did not reflect that the extra¬ 
ordinary ])r< gross witnessed in this cunlnry, both as regards 
education, the art of teacdiing, and the scionees themselves, 
particularly luitnral science, was complehdy ignored in tlic Jesuit 
schools, and tiiat the pii[)ils of the latter were necessarily, as 
concerns their knowledge and attainnionl.s, very far behind their 
companions cdiuiutcd elsewhere. A. Liberal deputy of tlio groat 
Council of Fj eiburg spoke thus, when the ([ncstion regarding the 
education given to the aondemical youth by the Society of Jesus 
was before them ;—“ Would you give over this most sacred 
trust, the education of youth, to sucli men ? Fanatical lialf 
monks, who do not, in the least, possess the knowledge of 
ordinary preceptors, and who are very far removed from the 
summit (d'niederii science; a loosi! heap of Italians, French, and 
Gormans eolljcted together, I'ull of pride iuul sLill'-estoom, who, 
without true milture and information, inveigh with hate against 
freedom and enlightenment; men wlio fiindainfmtally lalsify 
history and the seieuco of nature, in order not to mention the 
ideas of modern times ; wlio only propagate stiipidi v and super¬ 
stition ; and, as they belong to no jiartieular eoiintry of their 
own, drive out of the minds of their pupils the most noble of all 
feelings, that of patriotism.” Thus spoke one of the free Swi^s 
eiiiKens: and thai. ho was perfectly right in wliat ho said, anyone 
may bo eonviueed by the suliseijueiit e.vperiencos in Froibiirg. 

Lastly, I must still make mention of a llfth means, by which 
tlie sons of Loyola contrived to raise themselves in estimation 
and consolidale their power; and that is, their infiueneo on public 
opinion. They knew only too well how niueh depends upon 

phalia, Huah'ar), rolaiut, and elHowhero. la Nortlun-n Germany, however, 
the principal colare to b« Hout^ht for on the Uiiinc, especially iu the 
^ioceses of Oolot^ne* l^revos, Fadorboru* and Minister. 
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this, and, therefore, they immediately launched against their 
opponenla siicli a hail of pamphlets and lampoons that these 
latter could hardly walk upright under the weight. As now, 
however, in our times, in the place of contentious writings, 
brochures, and pamphlets, newspapers are to be mot with, the 
Loyolites did not delay a moment in making tliomselves at home 
in this de])artment; and there was soon no country, indeed, no 
province, in which the Society of Jesus did not possess its own 
peculiar organ, that is to say, a piihlic print which, conducted in 
a Jesuitical spirit, defended Jesuit principles, teaching, and inte¬ 
rests. In this respect I have only to call to mind the so-called 
DcHtuc/ie VolM)hUt in Stuttgart, the VriedrickUhafener See- 
hlatt, the Badcii IU‘.uhachlet\ the Munich VoUcsboten, the 
Maimer Journal, the Tyrol Stimmen, the Dillinyer Aehrenlem, 
tho SoHiiiayitllall of Uhl, tho Alban Slolz'evhen Blatter, and 
many more of a similar description. These nine appeared in 
Southern Germany alone, and from this the reader can form some 
idea as to what a mass of new,spapers were at tlm command of 
tho Jesuits all over Christendom. It is true that these prints 
were not always conducted with skill, but, on the other hand, 
they abounded with abuse and falsehoods, that is, with calumnious 
and coarse attacks on tliose of a different opinion from themselves. 
Tho Loyolites wore doubtless aware of the old Latin proposition, 
Semper alhinid limrel, and on that account tliey seldom hesitated 
to project tho most I'oolisli calumnios against those who thouglit 
differently from them. They thus calculated iu their minds: 
“The public will, it is true, be of opinion that wo have been 
libelling, but still, nevertheless, there will certainly be on the 
part of many a belief that there may he at least some truth in 
what we advance, and, therefore, our untruths will always bo 
productive of some advautage.’'’ 

It will bo seen, then, that tho Jesuits continued to net on tho 
same piinciples which they Jbrmerly allowed themselves to adopt 
as regards their many dealings with the remaining Orders and 
ecclesiastics; and even their most respectable and greatest organ, 
the Civilta Catlolica, could not clear itself from such a 
reproach. 

'J’hese are the means by which tho Society of Jesus, after its 
rr^RKtablisliment by tho Tope, contrived to attain its powerful 
position, and I must repent that such were exactly the ways 
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nnd iiielhods ol .vliioh lioyola und his lii'st scliolare inode use. 
llio Jesuits Tuiiiaiii entirely tin; siiiiio us of old, precisely as their 
great patrons the Popes, ntul wliooiver can have any doubt on the 
subject, Jet b in please to put himself right about it; let him 
learn bow they were wont to niuintuin the vows of poverty and 
chastity ; let him instruct himself as to how the doctrine of 
approved murder and assassination was practised by them, and 
then oertaini} will all bis doubts be set at rest, fn relation to 
the vow Ilf poverty, the greater part of thinking people are of 
one mind only on tlie subject, that the sons ot Ijoyolahave never 
carried on the pest of logaey-hunting to such an extent as Imp- 
penod alter tliiar recstablishuiont, and this is proclaimed already 
by that petition to the l'’reneh Henato to which I have before 
briefly alluded. Besidiis, can tbo many complaints which are 
continually tomiiig before the courts of justice, brouglit by 
injured relatives, have their origin merely in fabricated charges? 
However, I will not allow myself to enter into too minuto details 
lltereupon, but merely coutent myself with explaining the par¬ 
ticulars of a jingle case which occurred only a few years ago, 
because the reader can draw a conclusion from this single instance 
respecting all the others, especially in regard to the way of 
proceeding on tlie part of the Imyolitos. 

At the beginning of tho thirtieth year of our eentury, a 
bachelor of the name of William do Euey, already rather 
advanced in life, settled in Antwerp, in order to live there as 
a private individual. He bad previously been a merchant, and 
bad tbroiigli fortunate speculations n(i|iiired for himself a 
colossal fortune of nearly six million of franus. The interest 
of this property lie did not require to use for himself, as he 
lived a eompaiatively very simjde life; instead, however, of 
adding it to the capital, ho annually expended largo sums in 
benevolent objects, and no one was over turned away from his 
door who wan in any need of assistunoe. Besides which, he 
aided energetically his poor rehilivus, of whom he liad a number, 
and thus the name ol William do Boey was highly esteemed bv 
everyone all tlirmigh Antwerp. Even envy had nothing to 
bring forward against the good old geiii.lenmn, his rather con¬ 
tracted mind and almost extravagant Ipgotry alone excepted. 
Thns things went on for several years, till towards tho end of 
thirty years some members of the Socieiy of Jesus gained admit 
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tanoe into the rich man’s house, under the pretext of soliciting 
a contribution for a poor man in distress; from this time for¬ 
ward, however, a (iomploto change took place in tlie manner and 
way in which William de Boey exercised his hcnovolence. As 
he had formerly given a friendly car to the voice of any deserving 
person, be he priest or layman, he only listened now on the advice 
of the Jesuits, and instead of, ns formerly, making the whole 
needy population of Antwerp happy, he now gave only to those 
who were recornmondod by the sons of Loyola, that is, to them¬ 
selves. He bought for them a large house in the city in order 
to found a college, besides which he assigned considerable 
revenues to them to meet the rest of tlu'ir expenses. 

Now, notwitlistanding the large donations which the good 
Fathers Boone, Vanbalsenoy, llesstds, l.lioir, and Frarupioville, 
who proved themselves so very active in the matter, oontrived 
to obtain from the rieh old man, they must nemls cast their 
eyes on the capital of the property, that is, on the six millions, 
and in order to got possession of it De Boey must be brought 
to execute a will in their favour, 'I'liis was, in truth, a very 
flillicult undertaking, as the old gonlloinan, as already said, had 
very many relations, and of those he loved several almost as 
much as if they had boon his own children. Thus, especially, 
.Marin de Bindc, one of his njeces, and two nepltows, by name 
W. Grabcels and Bonediet do Buck, the latter of whom, indeed, 
ri.'sidcd with and was brought up by him, while the other 
two daily came in and out of his house. Still, the worthy 
I’alhers, of whom the Gimoral of the Order had conducted the 
business of the heritage with De Boey, bulouged to the most 
cxpcricneod, sharp-sighted, and intelligent of the Order, and, 
eonscquently, they would not long remain undecided ns to the 
stop eontcinplated by them. 'They perceived tliat the rela¬ 
tions of the old man must be estranged, that they must be made 
to be suspoetcid by him, and that by degrees he must bo brought 
to the belief ibat the eousins and iiieecs came about bim, and paid 
him so many visits, merely to see if they would ore long enter 
on the iuberitanco, that is, whether the rieh uncle would soon be 
taken out of their way by death. This moans woi ked well, and 
William do Boey caused himself to be denied to all ids nephews 
iMid nieces, with the exception alone of the three above-mentioned, 
ivTana de Buck, W. Grabcels, and Benedict de Buck. Anri “vet 
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this did not last long, as Maria de Buck was not allowed any 
more to enter the room of tlie undo, his spiritual advisors having 
suocooded in pe rsuading him that she was loading an immoral 
kind of life, and tliat her tender symjjatliios were of no value. 
The sons of [.oyola proceeded with equal skill against W. Gra- 
beols, as they at once sent him over to America, as soon as they 
had brought him to enter tlieir Order as a novice, and caused 
him to he shut up in a trial house in the State of Missouri, 
There remained, then, only the young Benedict do Buck to 
get rid of, and, indeed, as quickly as possible, as the latter 
enjoyed the special favour of the uncle, and there was the 
greatest danger that his liking for him would only increase year 
by year, owing to the sprightly and amiable behaviour of the boy. 
Bui there was no need for anxiety about the matter, as Father 
Lhoir had taken it in hand, and as bo was in the first rank as 
to his Jesuitical capacity, it would be criminal to doubt that he 
would bring it to a fortunate termination. Before everytiiing 
the Father strove, with this objeot, to obtain the most unlimited 
confidence from Ids coufessaut William dc Boey; and this was 
easy on account of the extraordinary knowledge of humai* 
nature which the spiritual adviser possessed, coupled with the 
gentle tractahility of the merchant’s di.sposition. He first offered 
his assistance to tlio old gentleman in regard to tlie education of 
his favourite Benedict, and he did lids with such an expression 
of sincerity and kindness, that the old gentleman, as a matter 
of course, censented with pleasure. Now, then, in order to 
render the young man zealous in the study of laugiiagos and 
soionoes, and, at the same time, in order to be able to keep him 
away from the evil inlluence of the bud fellows of Antwerp, 
Benedict was scarcely ever allowed out of the house, so that ho 
was obliged completely to dispense witli the natural pleasures of 
boyhood. On the other hand, the Father took care to excite to 
the extreme the lively imagination of the young man, and by the 
use of dissuasion from worldly lusts, which ho described in 
tile most glowing colours, to creato in him an earnest longing 
after these very sins. The conseqiieiuu! of this could bo no 
other than that ilie nearer the boy approaclieil to the age of 
manhood, the more unbearable became the constraint in which 
he was hold, and ho began to give way to excesses which not in¬ 
frequently acoompany that time of life, Instead, now, however, 
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of remonstrating kindly with the youth, as to the impropriety 
of suon induigences, to which for the most part the Father had 
in an underhand way given rise, he not only censured them 
most vehemently, hut, what was the chief thing, represented 
tnem m the light of real crimes to the uncle now imbecile from 
age. On this account there necessarily arose an estrangement 
between the two, as the uncle saw in his nephew no longer the 
dear relative wlio, in the stead of a son, should enliven the 
evening of his life, hut rather an ungrateful “ ne’er-do-well," on 
whom all the kindnesses he had lavished had been completely 
thrown away; and, on the other hand, the young Benedict 
shunned the company of his uncle, as that of a marose peevish 
man, who embittered all the joys of existence by his exces¬ 
sive strictness. Thus it was in the house of old de Boey, 
when Benedict, after having passed the age of fifteen, being 
seized with a longing after the outer world, on one occasion 
left his lonely apartment in order to refresh his disordered 
mind in God’s free air. Accident throw in his way some 
boys of his own age, and they soon struck up an acquaintance 
with each other. The young company took their road to a 
chapel before the town, in wiiioh, at the time of their visiting 
it, neither a sacristan nor any other devout person was present. 
Everything, therefore—the sacristy, the organ, and the altar with 
the holy piotures placed at the hack of it—remained completely 
open to the undisturbed diversion of the boys. Among these 
holy pictures there happened to ho a Madonna with a heavenly 
crown of silver, and this attracting the eyes of the young 
fellows, they declared it to be fair booty. Benedict himself took 
no part in the theft, but, nevertheless, did not venture to oppose 
his newly-acquired comrades, and hound himself under a promise 
of inviolable silence. Of course, the transaction soon became 
noised abroad, and Benedict was obliged to confess his own 
complicity, while the real thieves did not omit to point him out 
as a ringleader, as they thought that the near relative and heir 
of 80 rich a man as old de Boey would not be much of a sufferer. 
Such, indeed, would certainly have been the case had only Father 
Lhoir not been in existence. Now he had for some years past 
longed for some such occurrence, and he would have been no 
true son of Loyola had he not taken full advantage thereof. He, 
*l»cei'ore, did not fail to represent the matter to old de Boey in the 
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darkest light possible, and endeavoured to bring him at on^e to 
the conviction that only a very exemplary punishment of his 
nephew would save tlic young tliief from a criminal course of 
life. Lastly, in spite of the earnest entreaties of Benedict not 
to expose his shame, as he had, indeed, not himself taken 
any part in the robbery, he did not omit to bring the case 
before the judgment court of Antwerp, and to take care that his 
pupil should he sentenced to the degradation of a year’s impri¬ 
sonment for being concerned in a church robbery. 

This occurred at the end of 1831, and the first step towards 
making a galley-convict of the young Benedict had succeeded. 
The young man was at once convoyed to the penitentiary at 
St. Bernard, and everybody knows what is learned in such an 
institution. 

In order to bring him back to the way of virtue, then, after 
the period of punishment had transpired, bis uncle, by the 
advice of Father Lhoir, had him confined in the lunatic asylum 
of Froidmont. Ho had, it seems, come across an old law, by 
which it was allowed to a relative to place an irreclaimable 
member of his family in an institution of the kind with the 
view of curing him. Froidmont, however, was such a peculiar 
reformatory that the young Benedict shortly became a Bedlamite, 
and in one of his fits of madness made his escape without 
further ado. Ho was next found on the esplanade at Antwerp, 
with a sword stick and a newly-disoharged pistol in his Land, 
shouting out and staggering like a drunken person. He was 
immediately arrested, and examined by a physician, and anew 
brought back to Froidmont, beoauso he was evidently sufiPering 
from mental aberration; hut Father Lhoir made good use of 
this circumstance in order to bring the unole to the conviotion 
that Benedict had at that time the intention of murdering his 
uncle, and had only by a fortunate circumstance been prevented 
from making the attempt. After his I’rosh arrest—in August 
1836—Benedict was compelled to pass another year at Froid¬ 
mont, and he would probably have remained there during the 
remainder of his life, had he not, for a second time, found an 
occasion to make his escape. 

When, however, he now installed Inmself again in the uncie's 
house in Antwerp, he entreated the latter so urgently cut 
to send him back to the lunatic asylum, that the lattee 4 t 
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last consented. But what was now tt) be done with the youth ? 
Whither was he to be sent ? A mercantile house in Havanna 
was tried, but tl>e house became bankrupt, and the youth was 
again without employment. Father Lhoir now advised that the lad 
should go to Braine-le-Comte, in order to learn carpentry under 
carpenter Lhoir, the Jesuit’s own brother; and ns the Father, in the 
meantime, had from confessor and spiritual advisor to olddeBoey 
been raised also to be his man of business and factor, the uncle 
approved of the plan, as might be understood. Benedict, then, 
at the beginning of his twentieth year, was obliged to become 
apprentice to a carpenter; but, from peculiar circumstances, he 
acquired a taste for his new trade, and so much zeal, that in a 
short time he arrived at considerable efficiency therein. lie 
became acquainted in Brnine-le-Comtc, with a girl of the name 
of Oatlierine Manfroid, and the two became so enamoured with 
each other that they wished to marry. Consequently Benedict 
applied to his uncle for his consent, and while in the meantime 
he had become quite a steady man, he had so little doubt 
about the matter that he at once made the furniture ready as 
dowry. He had, however, reckoned without his host, as how 
could the sons of Loyola con.sent to such a marriage as this, in 
consequence of which his uncle would doubtless become recon¬ 
ciled to him ? Then he would again bo installed as the dear 
favourite nephew, and tlie prospect of inheriting the six millions 
would have become, for the Society of Jesus, very dark indeed. 
On this account the carpenter Llioir was instructed to send snob 
a disreputable report about Catherine to Antwerp, that old de 
Boey was in despair in regard to complying with the request of 
his nephew, and Father Lhoir was commissioned to put an end 
to the business as soon as possible. The Father set off imme¬ 
diately for Braine-lo-Oomto, and declared to Benedict that his 
uncle would disinherit him if he did not forthwith give up 
Catherine, and ended by bringing him to Tournai, to a secret 
agent of the Society of Jesus called Philippart. Here Benedict 
remained under the strictest observation ; or he was, rather, kept 
as a prisoner, and, especially, without any money whatever at 
his disposal. 

But the more strictly* they prooeoded against him, the 
aaoro his longing increased after bis beloved one; so he took 
aa opportunikv which occurred to embezzle from his tormentor, 
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Pliilippart, a small sum to enable him to travel to Braine-lo- 
Comte. Philippart was at once indemnified by Father Lhoir, 
but was instruoted to lodge a complaint, in consequence of which 
Benedict was sentenced afresh to imprisonment in his former 
house of correction in St. Bernard, but this time not for one year 
but for three years. 

That was the second step towards his becoming a galley- 
convict, and now the third was not far off. After Benedict 
had completed his term of punishment. Father Lhoir brought 
him away from St. Bernard and took him to Arlon, once more 
to a carpenter, whilst ho at the same time intimated to him 
that his uncle de Booy was still too irritated to see bis nephew. 
Benedict then continued to pursue his avocation at Arlon, 
and gave satisfaction. After a couple of months, however, he 
determined to go on his travels, in order to see a little of the 
world, and during his wntiderings he first came to Prussia, and 
later on to Wiirtemberg, where he for some little time remained 
at work. 

Towards the end of the year 1842 he went to France, in order 
to become acquainted with that country; as he, however, found 
no work tliero, he wished, from want of money, to enlist in the 
Foreign Legion in the beginning of .January at Grenoble, under 
the name of Vandael, and thereupon at once informed Father 
Lhoir about it, whom he still foolishly continued to look 
upon as a fatherly friend. His entrance into the Legion, 
however, never took place, but, on the contrary, ho met with 
punishment in the galleys; or, more correctly, compulsory 
labour in iho hulks of Toulon. 

On the 30th of January 1813, he happened to fall in with 
two people of bad roputatio7i, and as all three of them did not 
possess a single sou between them, they arranged among them¬ 
selves to procure money somewhere or other. They set upon a 
carrier at night, got hold of him, and robbed him of everything. 
The whole amount obtained was only about seven francs, but it 
was, nevert,!iel(!S8, robbery ; and as tiic thieves were immediately 
apprehended, they wore sentenced for the crime. Benedict 
got, from the Assize Court of the Depurtement du Bar, six years’ 
punishment in the hulks, mid, uifdcr tlie assumed name of 
Vandael, was at once conveyed to Toulon. His fate had now 
overtaken him; yet nothing was known of it in his unolt^s 
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house, but it was believed there, from the statement of father 
Lhoir, that he had proceeded with the foreign Legion to 
Algiers ; and yet more, it was rumoured shortly afterwards that 
he had met with his death in Africa; and old de Boey also par¬ 
ticipated in this belief without Father Lhoir over having told 
him anything to the contrary, although he, as we shall soon 
afterwards learn, was perfectly well aware of the real truth. 

While all this was going on, the Jesuits had, in the mean¬ 
time, been making themselves more at home in the house of 
old do Boey; especially Fathers Lhoir, Boone, and Hessels, and 
they soon carried it on so far, that of all among the whole 
number of the old gentleman’s relations there was not a single 
one of them who dared to come near him. The servants received 
orders to refuse admittance to any of them, under the pretext 
that the uncle was otherwise engaged, or that he had gone to 
bed, or was asleep ; there was always, however, at least one of 
the Jesuits on the spot, and, indeed, they took care never to lose 
sight of the old gentleman, even during the night. Of course, 
the welfare of his soul always lay, especially, at the bottom of 
their hearts, and even, on this account, they whispered into 
his ear: “ If you leave your fortune to your family, all harm 
that they in future will do with the money—and that they will do 
barm there can be no doubt from the spiritual condition of your 
relations—wilt rest on your soul.” 

Nevertheless, the old gentleman appeared not to be in any 
hurry to make a will in favour of the Jesuits, and in order, 
therefore, to overcome his last resistance, they persuaded him to 
make a journey to Rome, whore he might obtain a plenary 
indulgence. De Boey, although already a decrepit old man, 
determined upon this course, and, accompanied by two of the 
Fathers mentioned, ho devoted fully fifteen months to the capital 
of Christendom, and her hundreds of churches and cloisters. 
However, after that he had so long prayed and made pilgrimages, 
and, indeed, incurred an expenditure of more than 200,000 
francs, in presents to the Pope and the saints, he came to the 
conviction that his soul’s welfare would be endangered if he did 
not benefit the Society of Jesus in preference to his relations; 
and thus, at length, was the great aim attained for which the 
sons of Loyola had devoted so much time, trouble, and con¬ 
sideration. In short, alter his return from that troublesome 
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journey to Borne, William de Booy died on the 25th February 
1850, and true enough—the Fathers Hossels and Boone had 
never, during his last days, left his side—a will was found. 
According to the same, the whole of his near relatives, eighteen 
in number, with the sole exception of Benedict de Buck, whom 
William de Boey considered to be dead, obtained legacies to the 
amount, in nil, of about 86,000 francs, and, at the same time, 
annuities to the same extent were secured to them for life; but 
the whole residue of this colossal property was assigned to an 
advocate of the name of Valontyns, affiliated to the Society of 
Jesus, who at once made it over, as soon as he took possession 
thereof, to the Order in question. Valenlyns, whom de Boey had 
not known at all before, and who had entered the house only three 
days before for the first time, was thus only a fictitious heir in 
order to get over the restrictions which legally stood in the way 
of leaving property directly to the Jesuits, and the sons of 
Loyola made no secret that they had obtained the inhoritanr j. 
On the other hand, they at once built the magnificent College in 
Antwerp, which they still possess, and they go so far as to 
concede, when the question is asked how much the inheritance 
amounted to, to reply, with a soft, humble voice, “ It was not so 
considerable as public report made it out to be.” 

The Jesuits liad thus attained their objeot, and the relations of 
the rich old man were cheated out of the property which 
naturally should have been theirs. This fraud was so apparent, 
too, that all Antwerp became indignant about it, and those who 
had been so deeply injured wore encouraged on all sides to 
raise complaints, in order that the evidently surreptitious will 
might be upset. They did not do so, however, and could not 
do so, as the said will contained a clause that, on the least 
attempt of the relations to contest the same, they should forfeit 
the legacies accorded to them. The clause ran ns follows; 

“ As the concord and unanimity of my family lies at my 
heart, and, as I wish to prevent all legal proocedings and strife, 
I direct and affirm that each individual legatee must put full 
coiifldenoe in the honesty of my universal heir, and if any one 
of them, or several of them, to whom is accorded a special legacy 
or pension, conunences any kind of »couteiition, or raises any 
action at law against my universal heir, or permits himself to 
enter into any transaction with the object of iiupeaobing the 
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validity of my present will: I nflBrm and require that the 
person or persons who shall attempt anything of the kind, shall 
forfeit all their rights which they may have to any pension or 
any special legacy whatever." 

Thus was it explicitly stated in the testament; and how, 
then, could one or more of the relatives to whom legacies 
were assigned, dare to proceed with a complaint against the 
Jesuits ? Oh ! the sons of Loyola wore sufficiently cunning, 
and knew how to make certain of their booty in every way. But, 
behold ! they still found themselves in a dilemma, and, indeed, 
in one of no trifling character, as there existed yet another of 
the relatives of the deceased rich man who had not received any 
legacy, and who might contest the will, as he was not affected 
by this said clause. This relative was no other than Benedict de 
Buck, whom William de Boey once so much loved that Father 
Lhoir found it necessary, by smspicious machinations and sub¬ 
ornations, to make out as morally dead. Indeed, in spite of his 
knowledge to the contrary, he allowed him to be considered so, 
in order that his uncle, holding him to bo lost for ever, should 
not bring the old love to his recollection by leaving anything to 
him. I say, in spite of his knowledge to the contrary, ns Bene¬ 
dict, as soon as he was confined in the hulks, at once applied to 
the said h’ather and accurately related to him not only every¬ 
thing that had befallen him, but requested his intercession with 
his uncle. Still, were this Benedict do Buck even yet alive, had 
the Society of Jesus, on that account, any cause for anxiety? 
Indeed, ho was for nine years a man lost to the world, as, from 
forcible attempts at escape, the original term of six years had 
been further increased to three years more in the penitentiary. 
Besides, no one in his home knew anything about the matter, 
whether he was still alive, and there was nothing to he afraid of, 
nor was it likely that anyone belonging to him should take him 
up. What occasion is there, then, to repeat that there was no 
need for anxiety on his account, especially as it was no easy 
matter for anyone to hear of his existence, because in the hulks 
ho went by the assumed name of Vandael. 

The Society of Jesus, however, determined to go to work ns 
oircumspectly as possible,*and Father Ijhoir, who had hitherto so 
well contrived to get the better of the helpless follow, whereby to 
gain advantage for the Jesuits, did not now venture for an instant 
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to lose sight of him, Tliis lie did not do for n single moment, but 
at once entivcd into correspondenco with him, and endeavoured, 
by means of small doniitions, to make the coiiviot believe that 
he would aiwajs find a benefactor and fatherly friend in his 
spiritual adviser. 'I’ho said money donations elfoetcd this result, 
though Benedict, by his own confession, obtained, from time to 
time, but 740 francs, of which, moreover, the jailer retained for 
himself mole than half. When, then, the Father subsequently, in 
the autumn of IKl'J, demanded from the prisoner a full, free, and 
heartfelt confossion of all his misdeeds, sins, and lawlessnesses, 
with the ohjeot of pacifying the indignant uncle, Benedict forthwith 
complied. The Father thus obtained, in November, the written 
confession desired ; and who now was more deliglited than ho ? 

" Now,” rejoiced ho in his heart, “ now, friend Benedict, dare 
to say a word ! Now, just try to make a complaint against me 
and rny Onler on account of legacy-hunting! As soon as you 
do this, or as soon as you show any inclinution to do so, I shall, 
regardless of cousequonces, hand over to the tribunal of secret 
confession the statement of your evil deeds, and annihilate you 
under the weight of your shame ! " 

In the meantime, as it appeared, Lhoir did not entertain the 
slightest fear that the mutter would ever come to extremities, 
but was rnllicr inclined to bold the opinion tliat Benedict, who 
did not enjoy the best of licnltli, might end bis life in the hulks, 
and, on that ueeount, did not even intimate to him tho death of 
his uncle, which, as before stated, occurred on the Sfith February 
18.')0. On tho otlier hand, ho continued to send him money as if it 
came from lo lloey. Finally, however, as tlmdayof his liberation 
nearer and nearer upproaclicd, ho now thought it necessary to 
make ilisclosures to the prisoner regarding tho death, bcoause the 
mutter must shortly come out, and at tho sumo time ho commis¬ 
sioned thejirison ohuphiin lo offer him, in the name of tlio Society 
of Jesus, a yearly income of 1,200 francs, on condition of his re¬ 
nouncing all fiirtlicr claims. With tliis brilliant ofl'er he, however, 
thorouglily failed, as at length Benedict do Bunk’s eyes were com¬ 
pletely opined, when ho became aware how he hud been treated 
in liis uncle’s will, and quite passed over us a deceased person, 
and he now perceived wlint kind of a friend ho possessed in 
Father Lhoir. He was seized at onoe with violent rage, and 
not only rejected with disdain the oiler of the 1,200 francs, but 
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Towed, indeed, to do hi» utmost to take revenge on Fnthei 
Lhoir, who had deceived him so shamefully, as well as on the 
Antwerp .Tesuits. 

All this the prison chaplain, whose name was Van Hammde, 
wrote to the said Fatlier in Belgium, and he consequently was 
aware of all that had occurred. Finally, in the autumn of 1852, 
Benedict de Buck, on the expiration of his nine years at the 
hulks, was at length liberated, and at once made his way to 
Belgium in order to seek out Father Lhoir. He encountered 
him at Mons, on the 20th October 1852, and at once peremp¬ 
torily demanded from him the payment of his proper share of his 
uncle’s succession. This imperious tone, however, made no 
impression on Father Lhoir, but he contemptuously searched 
his pocket, and offered to the other a bank-note for a hundred 
francs, as if he were a beggar, and, shrugging his shoulders, 
added, “ that was all he could do for him, and should de 
Buck demand any more, he might certainly reckon upon eternal 
disgrace and moral annihilation.” Such behaviour naturally 
made the man, cheated of his inheritance, perfectly furious, 
and he thereupon threatened the Jesuit. Be Buck, at length, 
presented a pistol at the Father, without firing it off, however, 
whereupon some persons coming to the pious Father’s assistance, 
easily seized it out of the culprit’s hands, and, by the order of 
Father Lhoir, without any resistance on the part of the offender, 
handed him over to the police. It was all over with the poor 
man, as the Father made a complaint against him for attempt at 
murder, and, at the same time, produced the written circum¬ 
stantial confession of his sins, in order to prejudice the judges 
all the more strongly against the accused. They, indeed, allowed 
themselves to be thus influenced, as their friend the Jesuit 
Father desired it to be so; since, too, unfortunately, Benedict was 
found in possession of several tools which might be taken 
as thieves’ instruments, although they were merely carpenters' 
tools, namely, a saw, a file, an English awl, a description of 
dagger, &c., the Appeal Court of Brussels condemned him, on 
the 16th April 18-53, to ten years' imprisonment, and afterwards 
to ten years’ police surveillance, on account of vagrancy and 
currying about on him ‘weapons and forbidden instruments, 

“ Now complain of us for legacy hunting! ” jeered Father Lhoir, 
with devilish delight, as his victim was conveyed to the prison 
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of Vilvorcle, as he naturally believed that it was impossible for 
the prisoner to survive this fresh punishment. He did, how¬ 
ever, servo his time and a still further six months also, which 
the Brussels (lourt of Judicature accorded to him for an attempt 
at escape. He stood out the ten years and a half, and his spirit 
was so little broken that, as soon as he had obtained his free¬ 
dom, on the Itlth October 1868, he was able to institute the 
long-oontempkted action against the plunderers of the succes¬ 
sion appertairdng to his family. But, behold! he was again 
arrested, at the instance of the Antwerp Jesuits, for having 
threatened them with death in writing, and placed before the 
Jury Court of the Province of Brabant; for Friedrich Bossaert, 
the Provincial of the Jesuit Order in Belgium, had received a 
letter from the penitentiary of Vilvorde bearing the signature of 
Benedict de Buck, and in this letter the Jesuits, namely, the 
Provincial Bossaert and the Fathers Lhoir and Hessels, were not 
only directly accused of having stolen the inheritance of him, 
Benedict de Buck, but there were therein strong threats, conjoined 
with the most malicious, insulting expressions. “ I declare 
expressly to you," concludes the letter, “ that wherever I may 
be, I shall never renounce my rightful claims; the guilty indi¬ 
viduals, wherever they may be, may hide themselves in vain; I 
will know where to find them, as I have nothing more to lose. 
Take warning of what I have said.” The Provincial then laid 
this letter before the judges, and demanded that measures should 
be taken to prevent de Buck from carrying out his threats of 
murder. The State otbcials, however, caused the letter to be 
examined by experts to ascertain whetlier it was actually that of 
do Buck, and, as they declared that the writing was his, the 
arrest of the author thereof was of course made, and a 
cliarge against him instituted. De Buck, however, entered a 
protest against the accusation made against him, and denied in 
the most vehement way having written the threatening letter, 
declaring, with a firm voice, “ that the same was an artificial 
imitation of his handwriting, fabricated by the Jesuits, and 
devised by them, that be might be again condemned to imprison¬ 
ment, and, perliapa, for life, in order that they should get rid of 
him for ever." Who, now, was right, he or the sons of Loyola ? 

The trial was commenced on the 18th May before the Jury 
Court of Brabant, and all streamed lliuro to be present at it. 
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For many many years, there had not been a Jury Court case of 
such interest, as for many many years nothing of such import¬ 
ance had been in question. It did not so much concern the 
poor Benedict de Buck, as rather the more whether it might be 
possible in Belgium, the first stronghold of Jesuitism, to get up 
a case against the Society of Jesus. It was a question as to 
whether light might be thrown upon the dark secrets of that 
frightful Society, and the vile manner of its transactions pro¬ 
claimed abroad. And, wonderful to relate, never was a trial 
before brought to so brilliant a termination, notwithstanding that 
the Public Prosecutor, with all the power of his position and all 
his eloquence, pressed for a verdict of guilty, notwithstanding 
that the accused, who had been hardly out of prison ever since 
his sixtocntli year, was very badly defended, and the President of 
the Court, M. de Marbaix, was declared to be, and doubtless not 
without reason, a zealous partizan of the Jesuits. But on that 
account two youthful aspirants hod undertaken Benedict’s 
defence, and those gentlemen contrived with much intrepidity to 
lift the veil of secrecy which covered this ugly business, and the 
sons of Loyola, and especially Father Lhoir, soon stood forth in 
all their hideous bareness. Finally, no spectator or juryman, 
could any longer have doubt about the matter, that Benedict de 
Buck had been systematically stamped by Father Lhoir as a 
thief and criminal, in order to enable the latter to carry out the 
knavery of a stupendous legacy-bunt, and, as after a four days’ 
trial the question was put to tbo jury, whether Benedict de Buck 
was guilty of having throatonod Bossaert and his companions 
with murder, the unanimous answer proclaimed was. No. 

The sons of Loyola thus complety failed in their complaint, 
and Benedict de Buck once more obtained his freedom. In¬ 
deed, still more, for all now pitied him as the victim of Jesuit 
intrigue, while the authors of this villainy stood forth as deeply- 
branded hypocrites and legacy-hunters, for whom no transaction 
was too rascally, provided anything could bo got by it. 

It is, alas! but too true that the immense heritage remained 
theirs, as the testament of the deceased William de Bocy could 
not bo called in question. 

I have considered it necessary to enter somewhat into detail 
concerning this trial, as it is well calculated to give us a deep 
insight into tho mode of thought and action of the modern 
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Jesuits, and as it will be perceived therefrom that the Fathers 
of our own time have not improved one iota, in relation to their 
love of money, on those of the Kith and 17th centuries, Kven 
as little have they progressed in relation to purity of manners, 
as will be seen from the following examjile, and of sueh there 
are still to be found many dozens. 

The Order of Jesus was, as we have above seen, denied 
entrance into the kingdom of Sardinia, and on that account 
its members smuggled themselves into it under another name. 
The sons of Loyola, then, under the title of “ Ignorantelli,” 
had founded a splendid educational institution in Turin, 
which was held in such high repute that upwards of 300 young 
men, all of whom belonged to the upper classes, were educated 
in it. The Rector, Thooger, was especially distinguished for his 
piety, amiability, and modesty, and was represented universally 
as a perfect pattern of a teacher and head of a school. This 
opinion obtained, also, after the transformation Italy underwent 
subsequently to the year 1859, and the higher classes continued 
to hand over their sons to the Jesuits without any mistrust 
whatever. 

Now, ithapjiened that a G-eneral of the now Italian army, who 
had some time previously been sent to Southern Italy in order 
to fight the Bourbon banditti there, commissioned a friend in 
Turin to take a look after his eon now and then, as he liad been 
for some years attached to the .Jesuit Institution ; and the friend 
first began to execute this commission in I8C3. Was he not 
astonished, however, when, in connection with the said Institu¬ 
tion, things ( lime under his observation of the existence of 
which he had not the least conception ! Was he not amazed 
when he became convinced that the licads and professors of 
the Institution were If.houriug quite contrary to the intentions 
of the Government! The friend’s wonder, however, reached its 
culminating point when the son said, in the course of con¬ 
versation, without any oircnmloeution whatever, or the slightest 
colour in his face, “ The real robbers are the royal soldiers, and 
my father is nothing else than a General of robbers, precisely as 
Victor Emanuel of Piedmont has stolen Italy, like a thief, and 
not obtained it legitimately.’’ 

The other pupils of the institution were Pound to entertain the 
same treasonable sentiments, and it was thus quite clear that 
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their teachers and principal were bringing them up as regular 
conspirators against their country. The friend could not keep 
silence about this, and he nt once laid the necessary informa¬ 
tion before the Minister of Justice, who thereupon instituted 
a commission of inquiry into the matter, and ordered the 
same to inspect the Institution quite unexpectedly and un¬ 
announced. This took place! But, O Lord ! what showed itself 
now ? Not only a miserable method of teaching, which con¬ 
demned every sound elevation of the mind as something to be 
rejected and heretical, but such a thorough and illimitable 
moral corruption, that made the hair of the Commissioners 
actually stand on end. 

The Institution was, as a matter of course, closed at once, and 
a formal trial was commenced against the teachers and principal; 
but the chief offender. Father Theoger, unfortunately, succeeded 
in making his escape to France, and several of the other teachers 
as well as pupils, also disappeared without its being possible to 
get hold of them again. They were afraid of the punishment 
that awaited them; and this fear was only too well founded, as 
such abominable things came to light during the course of the 
trial that no one could have believed possible. Shameful 
offences were quite common, and gross crimes were not only 
openly carried on, but even taught and recommended as salutary. 
I have no intention of inflicting any further details upon the 
reader, but will merely add that, as already said, not only was 
the Institution closed for ever, but justice received satisfaction in 
the fullest measure, save that two of the most guilty among 
the guilty escaped through flight. 

Upon this, no time was lost in making an investigation 
regarding the rest of the Jesuit institutions in Italy, several of 
which, as those at Spoleto, Foligno, and Apisi, were at once 
closed. Thus, in this respect—that is, as to the question of 
morality-—the Jesuits of the 19th century resemble those of 
former times; and equally so as regards the question of murder 
and assassination. But how as to this, indeed ? Have I not 
already proved it to the reader by the history of the Sunderbund 
war, of which I was obliged to make mention in the history of 
the extension of the Onder of Jesus in Switzerland ? And does 
not this appear even more clearly from the Belgian revolution of 
1830, which resulted in the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
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and which, aeccrcling to the irrefutahlo testimony of history, was, 
nt least, in a great degree, the work of the Jesuits and tlieir 
friends ? ^Vas there not evidence of this also in the Polish 
outbreak of 1872, wherein the Jesuits, secretly, and well 
disguised, so long incited and instigated strife, until at length 
blood flowed in streams ? 

The render must, indeed, be more or less aware of all those 
things, and it is merely sufficient to boar them in recollection. 
Universally, wherever any profit for themselves could be 
obtained, they preached now, as in former times, murder, assas¬ 
sination, revolution, and rebellion ; only they denominated their 
rebellions and revolutions a work of justice and religion, while 
they condemned to the lowest hell tho democratic insurrections, 
as the result of disdain for religion, and of profligacy! It is to 
be well understood, moreover, that it did not everywhere and in 
all States proceed as far ns the latter means—open rebel¬ 
lion and civil war; but it was found necessary to proceed 
quietly, and creep in, as it were, by stealthy ways. One must, 
first of all, get a firm hold before being able to commence 
operations! But as soon as the period arrived that this was 
accomplished, that a sound footing had been obtained, what a 
change then took place! Then suddenly the delicate advances, 
insinuations, and vexing of confessants, no longer suffloed. 
War, war, war, was the solution ; not sucli war, in truth, where 
the sword is drawn from tho scabbard, as that would not be 
tolerated by those in authority ; but a war with the tongue, a 
war with the heart, an everlasting contention and strife with all 
those who were a thorn in the side of the .fesuits, more especially 
with abominable heretics and anti-Catholics. But of this I will 
proceed to consider in detail in tho next chapter, taking my 
leave here with these rcdections. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP CATHOLICISM INTO JESUITISM ^ 
OB, THE JESUIT PAPAL INPALLIlilLlTY. 

In the foregoing chapfasr we have spoken of the extraordinary 
extension of the Order of Jesns during the first half of the 
19th century, and liave examined the way in which the Society 
employed i(s freshly-acquired power, so that all thinking people 
must consider the proposition to be firmly established that “ the 
Jesuits remain the same as of old.” But with this the Fathers 
are far from being satisfied, their great aim and object being 
still "the moat complete sway over Church and State." 

Tn the Church it has reached ns far as this, that the Jesuitical 
tendency has become sole and unconditional mistress; that 
only those make use ol the name Catholic who think, believe, 
and act as the Jesuits wish them to think, believe, and act; that 
Jesuitism and Catholicism signify one and the same thing; in 
short, that those words arc synonymous terms. 

In and out of the State, however, all that is antagonistic to 
Jesuit principles and Jesiiit view.s and teachings has to disappear, 
even, it may be said, the very State itsedf. Thus, all the different 
kingdoms and principalities of Catholic Christendom must liave 
nothing hut Jesuit principles, morals, and religion, nothing but 
Jesuit dictates as to marriage and instruction, nought being 
loft to them but to carry out most humbly Jesuit decrees against 
anti-Otttholics. But, naturally, the Fathers are unable to con¬ 
ceal from themselves that to obtain such power will cost a 
tolerably severe contest, and they are unwilling to open this 
Bituggle thoughtlessly. No; the strife must not commence till 
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they are properly armed; and they inny venture to make them- 
seivee certain of victory by virtue of their powerful position. 
Tneir endeavour, therefore, must first be fimited to securing for 
themselves this requisite authority, and in this respect the first 
decade of the second half of the 19th century has been excep¬ 
tionally favourable to them. 

The reader remembers, without doubt, the year 1848, and 
therefore I hardly think it can be necessary for me to enter into 
details regarding that great Revolution which, commencing in 
France in February, soon spread throughout Germany, and drew 
into its sphere of agitation the whole of that eountry, together 
with Italy, Austria, and Hungary. Consequently, I merely affirm 
that the liberty, the waves of which tlion raged vehemently, was 
highly detrimental to the Order of Jesus, as in France as well 
as in Germany, in Turin as well as in Genoa, in Naples as well 
as in Sicily, in Styria as well as in Tyro), in the Archduchy of 
Austria ns well as in Bavaria, indeed, even in the States of tl« 
Church, its members wore expelled and its colleges abolished 
Moreover, here and there their houses were oven torn down, and 
the General of their Order, hunted on all sides, at length found 
no siioiter but in Frotestant England. It thus appeared that, 
for the second time, the last hour of the Loyolites had arrived; 
but out of apparently tlio deepest misfortune sprang up, for 
tliom, the greatest good luck. The great Revolution from which, 
it was believed, spiritual as well as materia) liberty had been 
secured to tin; people for all time, was, in the course of 1851 
and 1852, suppressed by force by the difi'erunt Governmonts ; and 
then set in such a system of reaction as the Jesuits could not 
have desired better for themselves. Yes, truly, they had a 
golden era, tljioiigliout au entire decade from this time, us all 
the Governments believed in their words, that they alone were fit 
to put down the frightful phantom of laheralism. Besides, not 
the Governments alone wore on their side, but the nobility also, 
who bated as the deadliest plague the said Liberalism of 
modern ideas, by which it had been eitlmr uolually robbed of its 
former privileges, or still feared that such would ho the case; and 
then came to be added the whole of tlic Episcopate, to whom 
the national ngitatious of the years lii48 and 1849 appeared 
nothing tdsc tliun a kind of sacrilege. In short, the reaction— 
that is. the clutching again alter ihe power in vogue in theMiddJn 
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Ages, wliioli ibr some tiim; liud been abiited—spread all over 
Europe, iiud llie fat swimming on the top of tliis new ebullition 
consisted, as may be wuell ,iinngiued, of members of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Let us look, above all, at Austria, wbero, on the illst December 
ISbl, the (jovei'iJirieiit re-ereated the Constitution of 1849. 
Did not, tbeu, the Coiieordat with Home come to be established 
through the exertions of the Society mentioned ? It was signed 
on the l8th of August IHob, ratified on the 20th September, 
and on the iith November 18,’).') proclaimed by an Imperial 
J?atent, whicli comjiletely set aside all formei'ly acquired freehold 
properties (also the Josepbinum, i.e. arising from the Emperor 
Joseph), being designed to form from this time a barrier against 
all Liberalism—indeed, against the whole civilised world with 
their modern ideas. One has only to bear in mind Article I. 
of that Conoordat, according to which the Koman Catholic 
religion was again endowed with nil the legal powers and privi¬ 
leges which it possessed in former times: one has only to scan 
Article IV,, which gives eomplolc freedom to theBisIiops to exer¬ 
cise, in their diooeaes, all the powers hclonging to Government; 
to appoint, especially, their oouncillors, representatives, and assis¬ 
tants, entirely according to their discretion, to cousecrale anyone 
whom they pleased, to estahlish benefiees, to found parsonages, 
to arrange about public prayers, processions, and pilgrimages, 
as well as to hold provincial synods according to necessity, and 
to proclaim their resolutions ns binding: one has only to 
examine Article V,, by wbieli all education has been planed in 
the hands of the Catholic clei-gy, and Article VII., which com¬ 
mands that only Catholic professors and teachers shall ba 
appointed to all gynmnsiunis and middle-class schools: one 
has only to peruse Ai tiele IX , which delegates to bishops and 
ordinaries the right to interdict snob books as seem to them to 
be hurtful, which command the (lovcvnmenl has to carry out: 
one has only to east one's eyes over Article X., which refers to 
the Ecclesiastical Court all law questions which concern fiiith, 
sacraments, and ecclesiastical offices, so that it alone has to 
decide on matters nbimt marriage and himlrnnces to marriage; 
one has only to rend Article XL, according to which the bishops 
are empowered to pioceed against uml punish all believers within 
the Catholic Church, as soon as they overstep ecolesiastical 
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regulations or iiro siispeotod tliercof: ono lifts only to see tho 
drift of Articles XXVfll. and XXX., by which not only the 
administration of all church properties, foundations, &o. is 
delegated to the Bishops, but the privilege of introducing every 
ecclesiastical order which they think worthy of consideration is 
conferred on them : one has only, I say, to think of all this, 
and then asL oneself tho ()uestiou whether in Austria the Catholic 
Church, or, rather, the Catholic priesthood, has not been endowed 
with almost greater privileges than it oven possessed in the 
Middle Ages? To its tribunal belong all marriage permissions 
and prohibitions, especially as regards mixed marriages. All 
matters coiineetid with burial and exclusion from church are 
equally under its control, as well as all education from above 
and below. Before its tribunal all borough legislation has to 
be submitted, so far, that is, as it may happen to come into 
collision with canon right and church teaching. How could there 
bo any wonder, then, that Je.siiitism flourished, when they were 
thus allowed .complete liberty ? Wo may here bring to recollection 
what has bce.n stated on this point in the foregoing chapter, 
Could it bo cause for astonishment that, from tTie beginning to 
the end of tho Imperial States, they possessed themselves of all 
gymnasiums and lyceums, especially as, according to episcopal 
permission, they liad to undergo no exiiininution for tho ottice 
of teaching ? What wonder, then, that they erected magnificent 
colleges in (owns specially adapted to their purpose, as in 
Feldkirch, Uagusti, ftiul elsewhere, whereby tho State, on tho 
recommendation of the princes of tho Church, supported them 
with large money contributious ? 

The sons of Loyola found a no less productive field in 
Prussia, which still, as regards the majority of its inlinhil.ants, 
adhered to evangelical doctrinc.s, while at one time it might 
boast of being the advanced post of Protestantism. However, 
King Priedrieh William III. issued strong regulations in respect 
to tho dangerous Society of Jesus, and it was not only iorbidden 
to Prussian subjects to visit the Collegium Gormauicum in Rome, 
or any other .Jesuit institution, hut aii order of the Cabinet also 
interdicted, under severe punishment, the maintenanoe of Jesuit 
.missions and o(,hor similar inventions far conversion. 

It was quite dill'ereiit, however, as regards the Government of 
Friedrich William IV., who, being an enthusiast for the so-called 
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Christian State, was from the very beginning favourable to 
devotion, which proved liighly detrimental to the free intel¬ 
lectual development of Prussia. As, however, after the com¬ 
plete suppression of tho Revolution of 184B, a thoroughly 
reactionary Ministry was called to take the head of affairs—I 
can only remember the names of Radowitz, Manteufel, Raumer, 
Westphalen, Bothmnuii-Hollweg, Miililer—it was then all at an 
end with the spirit of progress, and, with ultra-Lutheranism, 
ultra-Catholicism as well obtained complete liberty in the 
Catholic and mixed ecclesiastical provinces. The celebrated 
Alexander von Humholt gave to that time the name of “ a 
disordered mischievous economy,” and tho honest Bucher com¬ 
plained that “out of Hengstenherg’s study, by means ofGerlach, 
proceeds everything stupid and obscuring, only hypocrisy and 
unbelief being sown around, so that one might blame and 
^ condemn this dull age even more severely than that of Volney, 
of unhappy memory.” 

In January 1850, there was allowed to the Roman Catholic 
Church Princes of Prussia, first of all, free intercourse with 
Rome, then perfectly absolute Church administration, with tho 
accompanying rights of tho Archbishop, which were formerly exer¬ 
cised by the Government; further, tho nomination of all ecclesi¬ 
astical appointments, and tho publication of all ecclesiastical 
ordinances; lastly, tho admission of religious Orders and reli¬ 
gious Societies, as well as their free intercourse with their foreign 
Suporioi's and Generals. How the sons of Loyola now rejoiced ! 
They no longer rc(}uired to creep into Prussia under false names, 
but had free right to bend their stops in any direction, wherever 
things seemed favourable for their projects. And, in fact, it is 
astonisliing how rapidly they spread tlmmsclvos. In Cologne 
they had already, in a few years, five colleges, and two each in 
Breslau, Treves, and Munster, and one each in Padorborn and 
Gnesen. They possessed, too, novitiates in Miinster, Bonn, and 
Gorheim, and the seminaries over which tlmy ruled amounted to 
a whole hundred, Added to this, also, were their missions, 
their sodalities, their brotherhoods, their exorcises, their con¬ 
ferences in the confessional, and, above all, tlio unions founded 
by them, as tlie Pius union, the Vincent)us union, the Boni- 
facius union, the Boroineo union, the Stephan union, the 
Severinus union, tlie Huberts union, and the union of the 
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CliiUlhood of Jesua, not to (brgot, aa well, the Bachelora' 
union. 

But, what was the chii^f thing, in addition to the 
Loyolites, a nuiuher of other Orders installed tlieinsGlves in 
Pruasia, which wore all inort; or less dependent upon them ; 
among these, eapocially, the sehool-hrothren and aehool-sistera 
are to he mentioned, who, evaa'ywhero hliu<lly obeying the heheata 
of the Jesuits, endieivourial to g(!t into their hands the instruc¬ 
tion of the lower olassea; anil the result was that, after the lapse 
of a decade, the rniasian States could number not fewer than 
700 cloisters, wrth at least 0,000 people of the Ordor.* 

The rest of Germany proved somewhat less fruitful to the 
Jesuits, not even excluding Bavaria, as in that country they 
dare not set foot, because th(! laws forbade this. They, however, 
could find admittance everywhere ns private individuals, as widl 
in Bavaria ns in Saxony, and in Wurtemberg ns in Hanover, 
while the liishops allowed them not only to preach but to 
maintain mtsaions, without tJio respective Governments seeing 
any occasion to prevent such proceedings. Further, they suc¬ 
ceeded hero (as, also, partly in Prussia, where Count Friedrich 
T.oopold von Stolberg and others became converted) in making 
a number of pro.selytes, among whom were prominently con¬ 
spicuous Dulm TTiedrieh Ferdinand von Anbalt-Kothen, Duko 
Friedrich of Gotha, Prince Lbwenstoin-Werllicim-Frciuienberg, 
the lioroditury prince of Ysonherg-Bir.stein, the Bavariau 
Minister Kdward voii Shenk, the author Friedrich Schlegel, the 
Crown Princess of Saxony, nec Princess Wasa, the Countess 
von Quadt, //<>> (lountcss Hchonbnrg, and the ill-famed Countess 
Halm Halm. With regard to Switzerhuid, it was much tho same 
as with the smaller German States, since also hero they continued 
to be legally excluded, though now and titen they contrived to 
creep in again, as, for instance, happened in Soliwytz (IHAd- 
IBOT) through the evasion of tlie law. On the other hand, they 


• Por instance, tlio diocese of Colopno had, in Itiu year Ifllifi, ten mule and 
thirty-one fumale ilesoriiitiniis of oloistors ; 'I'lovo.s, si.x mule ami twelve 
foiinilo; Padorhorii, throe mule and Ihirtooii fonmln; Miiustor, lour male 
and fourteon female. Aix-la-Oliajiolle had one ocolesiastic for overy XIO 
(lalliolic inha) itiuits, in Miiiislor for BUtwone, in '.rrevos for lifty-six, 
and in Padorlx rn for thirty thrian Is not tin rehy a colossal increase of 
tho Order in I’russia aeparoiit 7 An increasi; which is tho more ooii- 
BpicmniH, as heforo 181s there were enly Home few oloiMtors of tho Bone 
diotinea, Cartnelitea, and p'ranoiaoauB. 
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obtained not inconsiderable power in Geneva, under tbe diotator- 
sbip of Fazy, and not the less did they succeed in converting 
some influential Swiss. Thus, especially, the Confederation 
Governor von Mohr in Chur, Councillor von Haller in Bern, 
and the well-known Ilurter in SchafTlmusen. Still, what did 
these few small results signify among the groat bulk of the 
population? France showed a great contrast in this respect to 
Switzerland, inasmuch as the despotism of Napoleon III. widely 
opened the doors to the Society of Jesus. He rerjuired its 
services in order to consolidate his new throne, reeking as it did 
with blood, and on that account they were but too precious to 
him; so not merely were the restraining ordinances of the yeai 
1828 abolished, but, further, in JBoO the most unlimited liberty 
to establish and conduct schools and institutions was con¬ 
ceded to the religious associations, and, in particular, to the 
Society of Jesus. Still more favourable became its position by 
the marriage of Napoleon III., because a Spanish party was 
then formed at the Court of Paris, and they were, of course, 
enthusiastic for everything that recalled Ignatius Loyola to 
recollection, and cherished, besides, the firm conviction that it 
would be impossible for the dynasty of Napoleon ever to be 
touched as long as it had the Society of Jesus on its side. 

From this one may draw the conclusion ns to how greatly 
Jesuitism must have been favoured in France under the despotic 
government of Napoleon III., and as a proof of the extension of 
the schools and institutions founded by the Society I may men¬ 
tion that the sons of Loyola brought no fewer than fifty-two 
scholars to the military school of St. Oyr in the year 1808, as 
well as twenty-seven into the Pyrotechnic school. Precisely the 
same was the case in Italy, in which several kingdoms and 
principalities were again open to the sons of Loyola after the 
suppression of the Revolution of 1848, They founded colleges in 
Modena, Massaducalo, Malta, and, under a different name, even 
in Turin; they returned, however, especially, in great numbers 
into the States of the Church, as well as into tbe kingdom of 
the two Sicilies, in the latter of which they contrived to com¬ 
pletely monopolise for themselves educational affairs. Jesuit 
teachers alone laboured m all gymnasiums and lyoeums, and 
their colleges in Palermo, Naples, and Reggio, were established 
with a splendour as if they had received Imperial endowments. 
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Indeed, they founded in Pnlormo a kind of academy for kniglits, 
in order to got into their hands tlio whole of the youth of the 
nobility, and the run on it increased year by year. Lastly, I 
have still to aJliido to the third gnuit Roman state, namely, 
Spain, and affirm that hero, also, after the reaction at the Court 
of the Queen Isabella, sunk as it was in debauchery, had gained 
the victory, their affairs flourished, proof of which was manifest 
by their colleges and novitiates in Tioyola, Madrid, Aspeytia, 
and other places, as well as hy their seminaries and novitiates 
in Huesea, Burgos, Avila, and Albacete. Rut the activity of the 
Jesuits was not merely confined to Austria, Germany, and the 
Roman States; they oven penetrated into ooimtrios where 
hitherto their entrance had been entirely, or almost so, pro¬ 
hibited, suoti as, for instance, Holland, England, and North 
America, but ns I have already spoken about the latter in a 
former chn[iter, I shall now be very brief respecting it. So 
far as North America is concerned—mean the North American 
Free States, or the Union—the power of the Jesuits increased in 
the same proportion ns the extension of Catholicism, and one 
in Germany can have no idea at all of the extraordinary growth 
of this latter religion in the North American Union. Twenty 
years previously the diocese of Buffalo numbered 20,000 Catho 
lies, with sixteen churches; according to the census of the 
year 1800, however, there were 200,000 Catholics, with 140 
ohui'ohcs and eighteen cloistcr.s. Still more gigantic was their 
progress in the dioceses of Cincinnati, mostlyhy emigration from 
the Palatinate, as there were there, in 1800, upwards of 400,000 
Catholics, with 400 churches, and fifty religious Orders, The 
best proof, however, of the increase of Catholicism in the Union 
is illustrated iu this way, that sixty years ago one single 
Catholic Bisliop was sulllciont to meet all rci|uir6mouts ; whereas 
in 1800, there was one Archbishop, or Metropolitan, 51 Bishops, 
20,173 Priests, 1,100 seminaries, almost all of thorn being in 
the hands of the Jesuits; 2,948 churches, 2,570 provisional 
chapels, which within a few years would become churches, 93 
monks' cloisters, 205 nuns' cloisters, and 12 Catholic academies, 
to which, of course, the Jesuits gave the tone. 

What need, then, can there ho for *ny further evidence? In 
precisely the same manner has Catholicism increased in Eng¬ 
land: and when once the Government had, with the approval of 
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Parliamont, decreed Catholic emancipation, it could not be 
otherwise than tliat, ns n consequence, tho adherents of the 
Papacy obtained still other concessions. Among those I refer 
especially to tho endowment of tho Jesuit Catholic College of 
Maynooth, as well as to the Roman Curie, while religious 
instruction at English educational institutions, in the case of 
Catholic pupils, is given by priests of their own religion. A 
third concession will prove to be still more lasting, although 
perhaps leas patent, namely, that, in addition to the Colleges of 
Stonyhurst and Hoddenhouso, the sons of Loyola have been 
allowed to found other settlements, as of this they have made 
the most extensive use. But the members of the Society of 
Jesus gained the greatest advantage from the circumstance 
that, by their constant exertions, they succeeded in bringing 
over again to the Papacy a number of Englishmen of rank, 
especially professors and spiritual advisers who had hitherto 
belonged to the English High Church, the ritual of which, as 
well as its ceremonial, bears much resemblance to that of 
Catholicism, and, from this, they even became intoxicated so much 
as to come to the conclusion that, in the course of a few decades, 
or, perhaps, a century, a complete end will be made to the Eng¬ 
lish defection to Protestantism under Henry VIII. Professors 
Pusey, Newman, Palmer, Keble, and Hook, of the University of 
Oxford, initiated tliis state of matters througli their ogling with 
Catholicism, which afterwards got the name of Puseyism ; but 
Vioe-Chaneellor Newman led the way to the complete passing 
over to Romo, and, in a short time, no fewer than 867 men of great 
consideration followed his example, among whom wore some very 
wealthy Peers, as the Marquis of Bute and others, with 243 who 
had hitherto been Protestant clergymen. 

Was it, then, to bo wondered at tliat the Pope of Rome at that 
time, Pins IX,, wms liighly jubilant; and, indeed, dared, on the 
strength of this great victory, to re-establish a Papal hierarohy 
in England, through a special Bull of September 1850 ? Sure 
enough, he founded twelve bishopries, over which ho placed 
one archbishop ; first.. Cardinal Wiseman, and after his death the 
still more Popish Manning ; and all this the English Government 
allowed, without offering 8,ny energetic opposition thereto. 

I have now, lastly, to report upon the powerful influence 
exercised by the Jesuits in Holland. From this almost purely 
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Protestant country, they had boon coin|)leti!ly oxoluded after the 
contest about the Infallibility, and the few Catholics living there 
did not make the slightest complaint about the matter. Matters, 
however, underwent a complete change in tiie year 1848, when 
the principles of thorough religious liberty became law, for now 
the sons of Tjoyola wore free to make entry without hindrance. 
Here, ns in Ilngland, they induced the Pope to re-establish 
a Catholic hierarchy, and furtlior, in the year 1803, to found 
four bishopries, with one archbishopric. 'J'hey then managed 
to get into tluir hands educational matters throughout all 
the Catholic parts of the country, and they also succeeded 
in this respect in most of the towns. As, however, their 
colleges, especially tliat of Amsterdam, began to f!ouri,sh, 
their chief aim was how to obtain, together with the Catholic 
pupils, Protestants also, with, of course, no other object than 
to convert them; and here, also, they were able to boast of no 
small result. The opposition, however, with which they had to 
contend was not by any means inconsiderable, and this increased 
in proportion ns they gained ground. Indeed, they Imd two 
enemies to deal with at tire same time, eatdr of whom exerted 
itself to the utmost, namely, first of all, the Protestants, who 
formed the large majority of the population ; and then the old 
Catholics or Jansenists, who maintained themselves in consider¬ 
able numbers in Utrecht, Haarlem, Ueventor, and Amersfoort. 
This was, indeed, a very severe contest, but the sons of Loyola 
knew liow to take up their new position, and to attack their 
enemies in the severest language in two journals founded by 
the Society, viz. tlie Gatholic. and the Tyd. 

Their progress in Holland, nevertheless, suOcrod severely in 
these combats, as not only the Protestants of Holland, but also 
the Oatholies became enlightened, througlr the same, as to the 
true ebaraeter of .lesuitisni, and did not allow themselves to be 
BO easily deceived by their tricks and artifices as was the case in 
other countries. The prominent iiiflnenec of the sons of Loyola 
which, in tlu! first decade of the second half of onr century, they 
contrived to exercise, was, as tiie reader has no doubt oonvinced 
himself, very important, and extended itself, indeed, in four 
different directions. 

First of all, they possessed immense iniluonce on the masses, 
which they understood how to command by means of their 
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missions, sodalities, &o. &o.., the particulars regarding which 
have been explained in the foregoing chapter. In the second 
place, the Governments adhered to them, even in the case of the 
most Protestant States, because these hitter were of opinion that 
in them was to be found the best remedy against the plague of 
Liberalism and of modern ideas. Thirdly, they for the most 
part won for themselves the nobility, as, with the aid of the 
black cohort, who strove to bring matters back to what they 
were during the Middle Ages, it hoped to regain its lost position, 
and, moreover, its sons were brought up in their colleges. 
Fourthly, and lastly, all the reigning bishops and princes of the 
Church saw only through purely Jesuit spectacles, and, indeed, 
simply on this account, that from their earliest infancy most of 
them had received their instruction and education in the schools 
of the sons of Loyola. Indeed, the said Fathers had, ever since 
their re-ostablishniont, looked upon it as their first aim and 
object to labour in the colleges, as well as in the universities 
of the countries, and never to desist until they had gained pos¬ 
session of the whole of that class of theologians from whioh it 
was usual to select the bishops. The results were really the 
most splendid that can he imagined, as, up to the year 1868, 
hardly a single opponent of Jesuitism sat upon a bishop’s throne. 
Indeed, it had come even so far as this, that the non-Jesuitical 
bishops formed an expiring generation, and almost every occu¬ 
pant of a bishopric considered it his highest aim to dis¬ 
tinguish himsedf by his support of Jesuit tendencies in all 
his colleges.* Again, almost every prince of the Church 
maintained a Jesuit as spiritual adviser—as, for instance, the 
Bishop of Paderborn, Father Rob—and this spiritual adviser, 
in any matter, whether religious, ecclesiastic, or political, 
about which tlicre could be the slightest doubt, invariably 
gave his decision, wliicb was regarded as final. I repeat, 
therefore, that the powerful influence whioh the sons of 

* Of those bisliopH and archbiHliopB who oamo forward as friends of tJio 
Josuita, the reader must allow mo to funiiah him with some few uamea in 
alphabetical order :—Tho ArohhiBhop Cardinal Bonnooboae, of Rouen ; tiie 
Bishop Cauossa, of Verona ; the ArohbiBhop Cullen, of Dublin ; the UiBhop 
DoBchampB, of Malinos; Dr. Fesslor, Bishop of St. Poitou ; Bialiop Gasser, 
of Brizen ; Bishop Martin, of Paderborn ; Bisliop Leonhard, of Eiohstadt; 
Bishop Werruillod, of Genefa; Archbishop Manning, of Westminster; 
Bishop Plaiitier, of Nimiis ; Bishop Pio, of Poitiers; Cardinal Reisach, of 
Vienna ; Bisliop Iloynier, of Oambray; Bialiop Kiccabona, of Trient; Bishop 
Gencatrey, of Ratishonuo ; aiid Archbishop Tariioozy, of Saltsburg. 
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Loyola, at the beginning of the second half of our century, 
partly won, and partly surroptitiously obtained, was magnifi¬ 
cent; but it attained its highest summit when the Fathers suc¬ 
ceeded, as 1 have already shortly indicated in a preceding chapter, 
in gaining such an ascendancy over the reigning Pope ns had 
never before been witnessed. When Gregory XVI. died, on 
1st Juno, N4C, to the groat delight of the Romans, the election 
of a new I'ope for a long time lluctuated between Gregory's 
secretary and confidential companion. Cardinal Lambrusohini, 
and the affable and benovolent Cardinal Count Mastai Ferretti, 
from Sinigaglia; but on the Kith Juno the name of the latter 
came almost unanimously forth from the urn, and he thereupon 
succeeded, under the name of Pius IX. 

The enthusiasm of the Romans was immense, as a complete 
new era of government was expected to be inaugurated by this 
Pope, an entire breaking through of the former Papal system. 
In fact, at the commencoraent Pius IX. began his reforms well, 
with a political amnesty, which made him very popular, as he 
gave their liberty to more than G,000 prisoners. But whnt a 
contrast did his “ecclesiastical” proceedings, especially his 
Encyclica ((drcnlar-letter to the Bishops) of the 9th November 
1840, no less tlian his Allocution of l7th December, 1847, form 
to his political decrees! In both the above-mentioned edicts ho 
showed himself to be us thoroughly Papal as any of his pre¬ 
decessors, as he thundered therein not only against Bible 
Societies, as well as against tlie frightful system of religious 
indifference and the perverting inllncnee of philosophical teach¬ 
ing, but he no less condemned all those who believed that they 
might be saved out of the pale of the Catholic Church, and 
especially those who made bold to interpret the woid of God 
according to their own notion, wliile God had sot up a living 
authority (tlie Pope) who taught the true meaning of His 
heavenly revelations and ordered all disputes in matters of faitli 
and morality by his infallible judgment. 

From this, the conclusion may bo drawn that it was im¬ 
possible for tlie new Pope to be in earnest when ho favourod 
measures of froodom in the secular government of the States of 
the Church, and the apprehensions oB this score were soon to 
be realised. Everything that the Pope ordained was merely 
designed for a purpose, being calculated to appease the Romans 
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in order that they might not also be seized with the revolution- 
nry spirit which shook the half of the world in 1848 ; and it was 
apparent that the whole of these reforms would be again swept 
away as soon as the dangers of revolution had somewhat sub¬ 
sided. The consequence of this was that the Romans urged the 
Pope to take his measures in earnest, and to finish the structure 
of civil liberty. Pius IX. sought afresh to temporize; but the 
Romans, who could no longer be restrained, now made short 
work of it, and in March 1848 not only drew up for themselves 
a constitution of their own, but also expelled the Jesuits at the 
end of a month, as it was known that they strongly influenced 
the Pope. Thereupon an end was quickly put to the affection 
and concord existing between His Holiness and the Romans; 
and, finally, Pius IX. saw it to be necessary, as one tumult in 
Rome followed another, to seek his safety in flight, with the 
help of the Bavarian Ambassador. He succeeded in effecting this, 
well disguised, during the night of the 24th-25th November, 
and reached the Neapolitan fortress of Gaeta, to which he had 
directed his steps; ho thereupon, on the 1st January 1849, 
launched his lightning of excommunication against Romo. He 
made sure that the inhabitants of the Eternal City would now 
immediately crawl again towards the Cross, but they simply 
replied that they had deposed the Pope, as secular ruler of the 
States of the Church, and declared Rome a Republic. This was, 
indeed, a severe blow; but still Pius IX. knew how to help him¬ 
self, and entreated the intervention ol the President of the French 
Republic, the future Emperor Napoleon. Napoleon was only 
too ready to help, as he had good grounds for winning over the 
Pope for himself, and he accordingly sent an army against 
Rome. The Romans, however, under the lead of Garibaldi, 
bravely defended themselves, and the French did not succeed 
till July 1849, in taking the city by storm. 

The Pope was then again Sovereign of the States of the 
Church, and there was nothing in the way to prevent his return 
to Rome, as the French bayonets were there. Still, he did 
not make his entry into the Eternal City till April 1850, and 
even then the Romans received him with coldness and indiffer¬ 
ence. They thoroughly iiated him, because he had turned out 
quite differently from what was originally expected. He now, 
however, showed himself in his true colours, and surrounded 
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himself with only those men who prompted him to act oven 
more Popishly than his predecessor Gregory. That these men 
wore no other than the sons of Loyola, or such as had been 
educated by them, can the reader have any doubt ? and Pius IX. 
at once proved this to be the case by the first decree which, as 
Pope, ho caused to be issued after his return to Eonie. What 
were the Jesuits about ? First the canonization of their brother 
in faith, Peter Claver, as also of John do Britto, After these 
two, then followed Andrew Mobola, ns well as the noted Peter 
CanisiuB; and, lastly, there was added the canonization of the 
Japanese martyrs, of whom the reader has been already made 
acquainted. The Jesuits, then, were those who governed the 
Pope after bis return from Gaetn, and, besides them, there were 
only such Cardinals as had sworn entirely to their creed, headed 
by the Secretary of State, Antonelii. But what were the names of 
those Jesuits ? To oomraenco, I must bring forward, in the first 
rank, the General of the Society of Jesus, the aged Belgian 
Beck/, of whom I have already spoken; then the Italians 
Mignnrdi, w)io was taken by Pius IX. as Father Confessor, 
Piccirillo, Perrone, and Curli; further, the Belgians Frunzolin 
and do Bucq ; lastly, the Germans Schrader and Kleutgen. All 
of these became quite indispensable to ilioPope, more especially 
the two first narnod ; and, on the other hand, they took good care 
that no “ omsider," that is, no one, either lay or priest, who 
had not sworn allegiance to their banner, should approach his 
presence, even for a short time. Only in their atmosphere was 
His Holiness allowed to breathe, only through their spectacles 
to see, and only with their ears and mouths to hear and learn 
what was going on in tlio world. 

Formerly, indeed, in previous centuries, this had by no means 
been the case; but other Orders, c.specially the Augustines, 
Carmelites, Minorites, and Dominicans, had their iritluonoo, and 
not infrequently, indeed, strove for supremacy with the sons of 
Loyola. The whole of these Orders were now at a disoount in 
Borne, and the Jesuitically-disposod Pojie merely allowed them 
to vegetate, st' to speak. Indeed, in order that the only single 
one of them that still bad any iuHuence should bo set aside, to 
wit, the Dominicans, they were induced^o seloot us their General 
the Frenchman Jandel, who was entirely for the Jesuits and 
never laid any obstacle in their way. As regards the Orders 
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which liad sprung up in modern times, such as Redemptionisis 
and Liguorians, from the commencement they had been nothing 
else than undcr-strappers of the Jesuits, preparing the way for 
the latter, and taking their cue from them. What became, then, 
of anyone in Rome who dared to oppose the all-powerful will of 
the Jesuits ? 

A highly-esteemed savant and theologian, the Cardinal Guidi, 
once tried, in an audience which he had solicited of the Pope, 
to furnisli him with the pure wine of honest advice. But what 
was the consequence ? He was from that honr, and for ever 
afterwards, denied access to His Holiness, and remained isolated 
among his colleagues. How now did tin; Jesuits profit from 
the potent influence tliat they had won over the Pope ? Jn 
order not to tire the reader, I will mention from a few in¬ 
stances only the most weighty. - 

In the first place, the sons of Loyohv, from the beginning of 
the year I86fl, undertook the task of editing the Cioilla Catlolina 
which is the official organ of the reigning Pope. In his Brief 
of the 12th February lK(i(i, Pius IX. declared that this journal 
—which, coupled witli its primary duty of defending the Catholic 
religion, was expressly destined to teach and disseminate abroad 
the authority and 2 )owcr of the Roman See—should henceforth 
bo written and published by a proper college, consisting of men 
nominated by the Jesuit chief,* and General Beckz, in pursuance 
of the Brief, at once named Fathers Piccirillo and Porrouo as 
editors. And it is a fact that tlicae two latter were, from this 
time forward, regularly accorded audiences of the Holy Father, 
precisely in the same way as the Secretaries of State and 
Ministers, not less seldom than once a week, indeed, but 
rather oftener. It is also, further, a fact tliat the editors in such 
audiences laid before the Pope the manuscripts destined for the 
next numbers; that the Pope read over tlio same, and sent them 
on to the Chancellory of State accompanied with remarks, 
according as he found them, or, as was almost always the case, 
unaltered. Finally, it is a fact that the VAvillu declared, in 
conspicuous type:— 

“Wo (that is, the editors) are not the authors of the Papal 


* Thu Popo devdtuj forthwith ii spocial building for tho editorial office, as 
wpll as considerablo salaries, which reiidorod tho editors iudependeut oi all 
earthly auxiotios. 
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thoughts, aud it is not by our inspirations that Pius IX. speaks 
and acts; but wo arc certainly the true echo of tlie Holy See.” 

What is meant by this, then ? Nothing else but that the 
Pope himself admits that the ideas which aro from time to time 
published in the CivUia arc his own, and, therefore, that all the 
many utterances of the Jesuits in the (Hvilta,m\mwA\\ to modern 
States and the entire modern civilisation, aro nothing other than 
the expression of the innermost conviction of Pope Pius IX. 
Nothing else than that the present I’opodom, or, to express 
myself more clearly, the present Papal Catholicism, is cntirelj 
identical with Jesuitism, that is, with the teaching and faith ot 
the sons of Loyola. 1 may further remark that, for tlie com¬ 
pletion of the editorial department of the Civiltu CuUuUca, the 
final revision of the journal in question is looked after by Mon¬ 
signor (Prolate) Marini; that, moreover, this prelate is a special 
confidant of the Cardinal Secretary of State, Antonelli, and, 
coiiscqucntlj, that no essential alterations as to the tondeacy 
of the article's need be feared at his hands. 

The second thing 1 have to state is this—that the Jesuits 
brought about that the Pope should promulgate, as his own 
act, without consulting hie Oonneil, iho Iminaeulate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary, in order to send it out into the world as a 
feeler to asoertain how far the power of the Pope might roach. 
On this mutter the Jesuit Clement Schrader thus expresses 
himself verbatim iii his pamphlet PiuH IX. u.i Pope and Kimj. 
Vienna, 180.3: 

“ This is ([uitc a peculiar net of the Poiitilleuto of Pius IX., 
seeing that no foregoing Poiitilioato had uuuiioiated it; while the 
Pope has defined this dogma on his own responsibility, and in the 
plenitudoof Ills power, and without tho co-operation of his Council; 
and thisindcpcmleiit definition of a dogma determines at tho same 
time—not expressly or formally, it is true, but. nevertheless, 
undoubtedly and as a matter of fact—auother dogmatical deci¬ 
sion, iiaincl) the settlement of tho mooted point as to whether 
the Pope can he, in his own person, iufallihle, or whether he 
can only lay claim to infallibility at the head of his Council. 
Pius IX. has, it is true, not theoretically, by the Act of 8th 
Decemhur 18.")4, defined this infallibility on the part of the Pope, 
but pructiea.Iy he has claimed it." 

Is it not, then, to bo clearly seen that tho dogmatising of the 
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Imniaculatc Conception of Mary could be nothing else tbati ♦ 
feeler to ascertain bow far the Pope might go ? But, to pro- 
coed to the fact itself, not a single word was ever heard in the 
first eight centuries of the Christian era about an Immaculate 
Conception of the Motlier of Jesus Christ, although Mnry-worship 
had been promulgated at a very early period. The first who 
alluded thereto was, indeed, the Abbot of Corbie, Paschasius 
Hadbertus, who lived at the beginning of the 9th century; but 
ail better-instructed theologians opposed him in this view. At 
length it pleased some of the canons at Lyons, in the 12th 
century, to celebrate a special festival in honour of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception of Mary, and forthwitli, here and there, the 
thing met with imitation. However, two centuries later, the 
celebrated Dominican, Thomas d’Aquino, attacked the new 
dogma as heretical on truly annihilating grounds; and the 
matter might be considered as settled. 

Such was not the case, however, for the Franciscan Duns 
Sootus took up tlie matter in the strongest manner possible; and 
from that time arose a violent contention between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans respecting the said dogma. The latter fought 
like men for the Immaculate Conception, while the former were as 
violently opposed to it; a definite decision, however, was never 
brought about, and only this was clearly evident, that men of the 
greatest consorpionce, and most learned and most clear-sighted as 
theologians, rejected tho dogma. Tho Jesuits, however, ranged 
themselves on the side of Mary, as from the commencement 
they had carried the worship of tho Virgin to tho greatest 
height; thus, tho old battle was renewed. With this difference, 
however, that the enliglitened among theologians declared the 
whole question to bo so laughable that it ytas not really worth 
tho trouble of breaking lance about it. Thus no Pope dared to 
come to a decision on the matter, not even those most favour¬ 
ably disposed to the Jesuits; the same was the case as regards 
the Council of Trent, although there tho sons of Loyola were 
almost omnipotent. 

Pius IX,, on the contrary—and from this we may see how 
completely the Society of Jesus governed him—in one of bis 
Enoyelica, even as early 2nd February, 1849, intimated to the 
Catholic bisliops that he had tho intention of appointing n Spe¬ 
cial Commission for the dctci-miuutiou of tho question regarding 
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the immaoukte conception of Mnry. and roqncsted them to 
communicate their views on the subject to him as soon as 
possible. One could, indeed, see from the Encylica itself, how 
inucli the matter lay at his heart, as ho stated, verbatim, 
therein, "That, from the days of his childhood, nothing lay 
nearer his heart than to reverence the ever-blessed Virgin Mary 
with peculiar piety and devotion, combined with the most 
intense and lieartfelt love, and to accomplish everything that 
might tend to the promotion of her glory and public worship." 

Well, the (Commission was appointed, and the Pope nominated 
as President of the same the celebrated theologian Dr. Passaglia, 
the trusted confidant of the Jesuits. One may draw a con¬ 
clusion from diis as to what was the opinion of the remaining 
members o{ the Commission; but, nevertheless, their consulta¬ 
tions lasted fully three years, and Passaglia did not publish 
his report till December 1853. The contents of the same 
proved all the more delightful, as the sentenno of the Com¬ 
mission ran as follows : “That to the Virgin Mary, on account 
of her transcendent holiness and grace, which, as above every¬ 
thing human, cannot naturally bo quite clearly propounded, 
must he aaorihed an immaculate oonception, free from all original 
sin, founded on Scripture, tradition, and public worship us 
conducted up to the present time.” 

The bishops, for the most part, voted as assenting to 
this,* and Pius IX., in his joy on this occasion, wrote from 
Pome, on 1st August 1864, summoning a Council for the 
purpose of confirming the projected dogma. The Council, how¬ 
ever, never took place, so far as deliberation was concerned, as 
only l08 prelates appeared ; these, for the most part, indeed, 
were Italian, who, besides, dropped in so slowly, that the 
first meeting of the same was not held until the 20th No¬ 
vember 1854, The Pope, some days later, then laid tho 
dogma before them, and their consent to it was given on the 
4th December, without any proper consultation and discussion 
having taken place. Thereupon, Pius IX. held a solemn High 

* Not fewer than t lO prelates, aRoneman.acquieaooiliu this Popish hobby, 
as one which mijjht he wall carried out without harm, and only thirty-two 
were of opinion ihat it would be hotter to let it alone, in order not to arouse 
the laughter of Iho times. Among tho latter, however, wore to be found 
some voices of great weight, as that of Archbishop Sibour in Paris, the 
Cardinal Bishop of lireslau, Diovonbrook, and the Archbishop Sohwarzen- 
berg of Salzbure. 
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Mass, on the 8th Beeeinher, in the Sistine Chapel; placed a 
diadem of brilliants on the imageof Mary; and issued the famous 
Bull, Inejfabilh Daus, in which the Pope, “By virtue of his 
own authority, as also by virtue of the authority of Jesus, and 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul,” declared “ that the dogma 
which teaches that Mary, from the first moment of her concep¬ 
tion, by an especial grace and privilege of God, was preserved free 
from all taint of original sin, was manifested by God, and must, 
therefore, be firmly and constantly believed by all the faithful." 

Thus, finally, was the great end attained for which the Jesuits 
so long contended, and the unheard-of doctrine “ of the Imma¬ 
culate Conception of the Virgin Mary,” from this time forward 
was to he hold as “ dogma.” 

How, then, was the new creed received by Christendom ? 
Most men remained perfectly indifferent about the matter, as if 
the thing did not at all concern them ; those of cultivation, how¬ 
ever, openly derided and mocked at the circumstance of a new 
goddess being added to the Christian heaven. But those of the 
clergy came worst off who dared to express openly their dis¬ 
pleasure at the new article of faith, as they were forthwith 
excommunicated by the Pope, and no Government dared to take 
action against His Holiness. It was highly disgusting, how¬ 
ever, that the old Catholics or Jansenist Bishops of Holland— 
who issued a pastoral letter of their own against the dogma, 
wherein they proved in the clearest possible way that the same 
was taught neither by Holy Scripture nor yet by tradition, and 
on that account called down also excommunication upon them¬ 
selves—were unable by any possibility to be reached by the 
arm of the Holy Father in Borne. But even in this case, the 
.1 esuits carried off the victory by means of a further letter, in 
which Pius IX. compromised himself still more deeply. 

In the summer of 18.59, the Franco-Italian war against 
Austria began—the reader doubtless remembers the famous 
New year’s speech which Napoleon III. made to the Austrian 
Ambassador, Von Hubner—without the Boman Curio being 
able to prevent it; and as, in consequence of the same, the 
Austrians withdrew from the Papal provinces occupied by them in 
June (on June Ihth fiiom Bologna), those provinces rose iu 
a body in order that they might bo included in the new king¬ 
dom of Italy. There could be no wonder about this, as therr 
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did not oxi&t, perhaps, at that tirao, a worse-governed kingdom 
in the whole world than the Btutes of the Church, and the sub¬ 
jects of the Pope would on that account long before have shaken 
off the yoke, had they not boon restrained by force, partly as 
regards the Ausirians (in tho Koinagna), partly by the French 
in Eomc and its neighbourhood, and, again, partly by means of 
the mercenary troops in the remaining States of the Church. 

Well, then, tho Austrians withdrew from liornagna, and the 
very next day, as has been menlioiiod, the populace rose. 
In vain did the mercenary Papal troops tight against them, and 
tho most cruel atrocities occur in Ferugia. In vain did the 
Pope issue one allocution after another, wherein he testified 
that tho possession of the Pope’s temporal power was a nooes- 
sity for him, and consequently that the annexation of liotnagna 
to the kingde m of Italy must be punished as a robbery of the 
Church. The Romagnians had no d(!siro to return under the 
scourging rod of the Holy Father, and none of the foreign 
Powers wore at nil disposed to proceed by force against them. 
On the contrary, Napoleoti III., in a letter dated 31st December 
1859, demanded the renunciation of Romagna by tho Pope, 
receiving in return a guarantee for tho remainder of his posses¬ 
sions. 

What now could bo done ? Prudence counselled submis¬ 
sion, in order most probably not to loso still more, or, indeed, 
perhaps all. The Jesuits, however, in whose hands the Holy 
Father found himself, urged him to tho contrary, and thus, then, 
tho French Entporor got “ Nottpossumm " for his answer, a reply 
which has since become famons. So Pius IX., indeed, ex- 
chumed, “ Nor/, possumm "—the signification being “ Wo cannot” 
—“as ho could not relinquish what did not bolong to him but to 
all Catholics.” “ Nay, rather,” added lie, “ by sueli abdication 
he would jnfringi! his oath, his proferments, Ids rights, and not 
merely encourage disturbance in the remaining provinces, but 
also injure the rights of all Christian princes.’’ 

At the same time as tins answer was dospalclied to Romo, all 
means were put into operation in order to give expression to 
the same, and the whole Catholic Episcopate wore required to 
lodge a protest “ against a deed of viohmee by which tho most 
ancient possession was attacked, and all legitimate rights and 
relations were put in question.” Besides, collections were every- 
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where made for the distressed Pope (these moneys, called 
“Peter’s Pence," wore highly welcome to the Roman Curie, and 
on this account they liave never been discontinued), and 
addresses, preachings, meetings, public prayers, and everything 
else of the kind that was luimanly possible were instituted. 
Indeed, even a Protestant King of Prussia projected to draw 
the sword for the Pope, and thereby to win for himself his high 
blessing! Unfortunately, nevertheless, all this proved fruitless, 
and Romagna was and remains lost. The Jesuits urged the 
Pope to the adoption of the iillima ratio, the last means 
that remained at his command, namely, the oxcommunication of 
the robbers of Romagna, and, under date the 2tith March 1860, 
appeared the Bull of Excommunication referring thereto:— 

“ All those who had been guilty of rebellion, invasion, usurpa¬ 
tion, and other similar attempts, were by the same excommuni¬ 
cated ; further, all their instigators, accomplices, advisers, and 
followers, as well as all those who had favoured or facilitated 
these deeds of violence; finally, all who, although even sons 
of the Church, had arrived at such a pitch of effrontery that 
they continually asseverated their respect and devotion for the 
Church, while they still attacked its secular power and despised 
its authority." 

It was clearly evident whom the Pope meant, although he 
mentioned no name, and King Victor Emanuel knew very well 
who it was. His army and the whole of his people also knew; 
hut did this give rise to an insurrection against him ? O Lord, 
no; but, on the contrary, it increased his popularity, while, on 
the other hand, the Holy Father in Rome became an object of 
derision among almost all Italians. Still more, not a single 
one of the foreign potentates broke off friendly relations with the 
King of Italy on account of this Bull of Excommunication, and 
thus the Papal curse completely failed in its object. As a 
matter of course, mankind now stood on quite a different footing 
as regards civilisation than in the times of Gregory VII. or 
Innocent III., and it was only the Loyolite surrounding of 
the Pope that had flattered itself with the hope that one could 
possibly conjure up again the Middle Ages. When, however, 
even the ultima ratio Vanished in sand, entirely disregarded, 
the rage of the Jesuits worked itself up to stark madness, 
and they proceeded, with the sanction of the Pope, to collect 
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a mighty iirtny with wliioh they hoped to defeat the troops of 
Victor Emanuel. These, indeed, were actually forthcoming, 
but what was to be expected of them ? It is true that nothing 
could be advanced against old General Lamorici^re, the leader 
selected, schooled as he had been in Africa; but what concern¬ 
ing the army itself? A small minority consisted of Austrian 
soldiers on furlough, or discharged from the service, as well as 
French enthusiasts; but the great bulk was formed of drunken 
Irishmen and vagabonds of all nations. It may, therefore, be 
easily imagined that the Papal army, on coming into collision 
with the troops of Victor Emanuel, was ignominiously defeated, 
and the inevitable consequence was that, after the storming of 
Ancona, both Umbria and the Marches were lost to the Pope, 

Even Koine itself, indeed, would have been conquered, had it 
not been that Napoleon III. bad protected tbe Eternal City by 
a French corps, and by brute force hindered the entrance of 
Garibaldi. 

It may, then, be seen that the Pope did not net wisely during 
the war in allowing the Jesuits to drive him to tlirow down 
the gauntlet to the King of Italy, and it might have been thought 
that in consequence of this a rupture would have taken place 
between him and the Jesuits. But precisely the reverse was the 
case, and Pius iX. was always more and more encircled by the 
latter, indeed, they finally drove him to adopt a measure which, for 
disregard of all moderation, had never hitherto been surpassed. 
Forsooth, he issued an Encyclioa, on the 8th December 1864, 
which condemned the entire civilisation of the times; and we 
cannot do hotter than reproduce hero tbe principal heads of this 
colossal curse of excommunication. 

Pius IX. says in his circular letter to the Catholic bishops; 
“ Our predc^ccssors, and the defenders and supporters of the 
Sublime Catholic religion, as well as of truth and justice, had 
much at heart, not less than the supreme care over the welfare of 
souls, the discovery and condemnation, in their most wise pastoral 
letters, of all cironoous teaching and mistaken opinions, which 
had given rise to the most violent storm, in resistance to our 
divine faith, to the teaching of the Catholic Church, to 
decorum in manners, and to the everlTisting welfare of the souls 
of mankind and desolated the Chiiroli and State in a manner 
most deeply to bo deplored. On this account, therefore, these 
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our predecessors have invariably, with most apostolic vigour, 
offered continual resistance and opposition to the flagitious 
machinations of godless mon, who, frothing up in ebullition their 
peculiar ahorrationa like the floods of the raging sea, promised 
liberty while they themselves continued slaves of corruption, 
and, with deceitful views and highly injurious writings, took 
pains to subvert the principles of the Catholic religion and of 
the social system, to eradicate every virtue and privilege, to ruin 
all souls and hearts, to cause the unwary, and especially the 
inexperienced youth, to deviate from due propriety in manners, 
to destroy them miserably, to draw them into the snares of error, 
and, finally, to tear them away from the bosom of the Catholic 
Church.” 

After some intermediate observations, Pius IX. thus con¬ 
tinues :— 

“ In a like manner have wo also raised our voice, as, to the 
great pain and disquiet of our soul, we perceive the hideous 
storm roused up by so many infamous and wicked opinions, and 
the highly prejudicial and never stilliciently to be deplored 
damage, which overwliolms the Christian people with such a 
flood of errors. We, too, have raised our voice by virtue of 
our apostolic office, and, by means of several Encyclical Briefs 
which we have issued, the allocutions we have delivered in the 
Consistory, and by other apostolical writings, have condemned 
the conspicuous errors of our truly melancholy times, have 
aroused your most careful episcopal vigilance, and reminded 
and warned, over and over again, all children of the Catholic 
Church, so dear to us, that tliey should utterly abhor and haply 
avoid tliis frightful pestilence. Althougli, however, we have 
never omitted to proliibit and roprobuto tliese loading errors, 
nevertheless, the well-being of the Cutliolic Church, no less 
than the salvation of souls committed by God to our care, and 
the matters connected witli the social system itself, settled by 
us, demand tiuit we should afresh incite your pastoral solicitude 
owards the combating of other not less worthless opinions, 
which spring up from these errors as from wells.” 

“For you well know, reverend brethren,” it goes on, “that 
there are not a few in this present time who, Avhile they apply 
to the social system tho absurd and godless principle of natural¬ 
ism, dare to teach that the best organisation of States and of 
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social progress strictly demands that human society should be 
constituted and regulated irrespective altogether of religion, just 
as if, indeed, this latter had no existence at all. As a sequence, 
indeed, to this completely false idea of the management of 
society, they are not intimidated from encouraging that erroneous 
view, detrimental alike in the highest degree to the Catholic 
Church as well as to the welfare of souls, that this liberty of 
conscience and of religion should be the peculiar right of every 
one, which the law in all well-conducted communities must 
express and regulate, and that a title to that liberty, unlimited 
by any ecclesiastical or secular authority, may rest with the 
citizens, in virtue of which they may bo enabled, openly and 
before all, to make known and declare any thoughts agreeable to 
them, either orally or through the press, or in any other manner 
whatever. And they exclaim, in a truly godless manner, ‘ Let 
all right be withdrawn from the citizens and the Church, in 
virtue of which they dare to dispense alms for the sake of 
charity, and let the law be abolished by which, on certain days, 
manual labour is prohibited for the sake of God’s servioe’; 
while they set forth most deceitfully that the said right and the 
said law are opposed to the principles of good popular govern¬ 
ment. And, not content with banishing religion from society in 
general, they desire to exclude it also even from families. For, 
while these ])eople recognise and teach the highly injurious 
errors of communism and socialism, they aflirm that the domestic 
community, or the family, borrows the whole groundwork of its 
existence merely from civil right, and that, even on tl)nt account, 
all rights of fathers over their children, and particularly the 
right of caring for the education and instruction of the sumo, 
are derived from, and depend on, the secular laws, 

“ With these nefarious opinions and machinations, those 
highly deceitful men ])rocecd to contend that tlie wholesome 
teaching and influonec of the Catholic Chiircli should be 
completely banished from the education and instruction of 
youth, so that the lender and pliable minds of the young are 
lamentably infected and ruined by th((so itijtirious errors of 
teaching. On that account, they never cease, in the most dis¬ 
graceful manner, to plague the monkisii and secular clergy, from 
whom, as the most brilliant memorials of history can testify, 
the Christian, civil, and scicutibo oommuuities derive such groat 
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advantages ; and reiterate that this same clergy as an enemy, as 
it were, to useful progress and civilisation, should be relieved 
from all charge and concern as to the instruction and education 
of youth. Others, with special effrontery, dare to subjugate 
the highest authority derived from the Church, and this apos¬ 
tolic See of Christ, the Lord, to the caprice of secular authority, 
and to deny to the Apostolic See all right to have any control 
in regard to matters appertaining to external order. Then, they 
are not ashamed to affirm that the laws of the Church are not 
binding to the conscience, except when they are recognised by 
the secular power; that the acts and decrees of the Popes of 
Rome require the sanction and approbation, or, at all events, 
the acquiescence of the secular power; that the excommunica¬ 
tions launched by the Popes of Rome against those who attack 
and arrogate to themselves the privileges and possessions of the 
Church, depend upon a confusion of ecclesiastical with civil and 
political order; that the Church has no business to determine 
what the cousoience of believers may fix, in relation to prac¬ 
tice in secular matters: finally, that the Church has no right 
to proceed against the transgressors of their laws with secular 
punishments. And they do not blush to recognise publicly, 
before all the world, the judgment and principles of heresy, 
out of which, already, so many perverted opinions and errors 
have arisen. Then, they always continue to affirm that the 
power of the Church, in virtue of Divine right, has no effect in¬ 
dependent of the secular power, and that this separation and 
independence cannot be conceded without the Church seizing 
and arrogating to itself the essential rights of the secular power. 
We cannot, finally, pass over in silence the audacity of those 
who set up the affirmation that those sentences and decrees of 
the Apostolic See, which do not relate to the dogmas of faith 
and morality, may be denied assent and obedience, without sin 
and without any endangerment whatever to the Catholic con¬ 
fession. In such great perversity of degenerate opinions we have 
considered it our apostolic duty, and, on account of our great 
solicitude concerning the souls which are entrusted to us by 
God. wo believe ourselves to be afresh constrained to raise our 
voice, and for this reason jve reprobate, forbid, and condemn, in 
virtue of our apostolic authority, all and every one of the wicked 
opinions and teachings individually specified in this document, 
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and we will and command that the same sh(dl be held as repro¬ 
bated, I'orbiilden, and condemned by all children of the Catholic 
Church.” 

Thus the Pope wrote to all the Catholic Bishops of Christen¬ 
dom, and his Encyclica concludes with these words : ” Given at 
Rome, by the Holy Peter, on the 8tb December 1804, in the 
tenth year after the dogmatic declaration of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception of the Mother of God and Virgin Mary, in the 19th year 
of our Pontificate. Pius IX." 

But now, however, we ask, “ What arc the individual wicked 
opinions and teachings which the Pope reprobated, forbade, and 
condemned? ” The Papal list, or syllabus, enumerates eighty, 
and we would wish to reproduce the whole thereof, but to do so 
would take up a great deal too much space, and we must, there¬ 
fore, he content with making a selection of them. 

Thus reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition 
(No. 3 of the Syllabus) : “ Human reason is the only arbi¬ 
trator concerning what is true and false, good or bad ; it is even 
itself law, and is, with its natural powers, adequate to care for 
the benefit of men and peoples.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
7 of the Syllabus) : “ The prophecies and miracles reported and 
related in the Holy Scriptures are inventions of the poet, and 
the mysteries of Christian belief are merely the result of philo¬ 
sophical investigations, and in the books of the two 'I’estaments 
are contained mythical inventions, and Jesus Christ Himself is a 
mythical fiction.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and coiideinned is the proposition (No. 
11 of the Syllabus); “The Church must not only not proceed 
inimically against philosophy, but she must also tolerate the 
errors of the same and leave it even to itself to correct 

them.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition No. 

15 of the Syllabus) : ‘‘ Every man, guided by the light of reason, 
is free to adopt and to recognise whatever religion he considers 
to bo the true one.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condomni;d is the proposition (No. 

16 of the Syllabus): “ By the excrcist of any religion whatsoever 
men may find the way to eternal salvation and attain eteriial 
happiness.” 
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Ropi’obated, forbidtlen, and condornned is the proposition (No. 
18 of the Syllabus): “ Protestantism is nothing more than 
another form of the same true Christian religion, and one may 
be in it as acceptable to God ns in the Catholic Church.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
21 of the Syllabus) : “ The Church has not the power to esta¬ 
blish the dogma that the religion of the Catholic Church is the 
only true religion.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
24 of the Syllabus): “ The Church has not the power to employ 
external pressure or any direct or indirect temporal force.’’ 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
2'J of the Syllabus) : “ Pardons granted by the Pope must be 
looked upon as of no use, unless sanctioned by the State 
government.’’ 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
;tl of the Syllabus): “Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in civil as 
well as criminal maiters, in which ecclesiastics are concerned, is 
completely abolished, without reference even to the Holy See.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No, 
36 of the Syllabus) : “ 'J'he decision of a national council admits 
of no further discussion, and every State government can bring 
a matter to a decision.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is proposition (No. 
38 of the Syllabus): “The separation of the Church into 
eastern and western has contributed to the exaggerated preten¬ 
sions of the Popes ot Rome.” (With the condemnation of this 
proposition the Pope would annul history). 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
45 of the Syllabu.s) : “'I’hc whole guidance of the public schools 
in which the youth of a Christmii State is educated may and must 
bo conformable to the State control (with the exception of 
episcopal seminaries under certain conditions), and truly so, since 
no right whatever can bo recognised whereby any other authority 
can interfere in regard to school di,sciplino, the regulation of the 
studies, the granting of degrees, and the choice of teachers." 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No 
47 of the Syllabus); “ The* best State regulation demands that 
the schools, which arc accessible to all classes of the people 
et[ually, us well us the public institutions which are intended for 
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higher instruction, should be exempt from all authority, guidunoe, 
and interference on tho part of the Clniroh, and bo superintended 
by the secular powers, according to the will of tho Governments, 
and according to the ruling spirit of these latter.” 

RebrobnOal, forbidden, and condenmud is tho proposition (No, 
5 !) of the Syllabus): “ The Church shall bo separate from the 
State, and (ho State from the Church. ' 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned is the proposition (No. 
07 of tho Syllabus): “ According to the laws of nature tho 
marriage bond is not indissoluble, and in several eases divorce 
can bo legally pronounced by tho secular authorities.” 

Reprobated, forbidden, and condemned, is the proposition (No. 

72 of tho Syllabus) ; ‘‘Boniface Vlll. has, in the first place, 
declared that the vow of chastity, taken in ordination, renders 
marriage null aud void." (Another attempt to annul a historical 
fact by a Papal condornuation.) 

Reprobated, forbiddou, and condemned is the proposition (No. 

73 of the Syllal)us) : “ A true marriage may take place between 
Christians through civil contract merely, and it is false that this 
is null and void should tho sacrament he omitted.’’ 

Reprobated, forbidden, and coudeinned is the proposition (No. 
77 of the Syllabus): “It is no longer expedient, in our time, 
that tho Catholic religion be considered tho solo State religion, 
to the exclusion of all other forms.” 

Finally, there is still the proposition (No. 80 of the Syl¬ 
labus) ; “ Tho Pope of Rome must conform and accommodate 
himself to progress, to Liberalism, and to modern civilisation," 
which is reprobated, forbidden, and condemned, and therewith 
is a crown put upon the whole Syllabus. 

Such was the stop to which, at the close of the year 1804, 
the Jesuits contrived to impel tho Pope, and one might 
now believe they had at lenglli attained their end. Not so, 
however, hut they had still a last trump “in petto’’; so they 
caused the Pojio, through a Council, to he proclaimed as un¬ 
erring, or, as it is mostly called, infallible. Viewed by tho eye 
of reason, it is certainly not merely absurd, hut perfect insanity, 
to put forward tho proposition that any mortal being can exist 
possessing tho attributes of freedom from error, or infallibility, 
as, in that case, the said mortal would be divested of mortality, 
and straightway elevated to the Godhead. But when have tho 
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sons of Loyola over hesitated to smack reason straight in the 
face, when so doing contributed to their advantage 1 Naturally ; 
for through the Pope alone were the Jesuits what they were. 
It was only him, or, rather, perhaps, his predecessor, they had 
to thank for all their privileges, as, indeed, for their very exist¬ 
ence, and, without the Papacy, Jesuitism would never have taken 
root. On the otlier hand, to what end would the Papal power 
have come had there been no sons of Loyola ? Thus have 
Jesuitism and the Papacy grown into one another, and in most 
recent times they can, indeed, no longer bo distinguished from 
each other. Thus, as the Pope was infallible, so were the Jesuits 
infallible; or, as may be better said, as the Pope obtained a 
fulness of power through the dogma of the Infallibility, such as 
no former Popes ever possessed, so this plenitude of might 
tended, above all, for the benefit of the Jesuits. For they 
acquired the entire sway in the Catholic Church over science, 
literature, and matters of instruction, and, above all, their 
theology and moral philosophy were raised to be canonical. 
Indeed, as a modern reasoner expresses it, they entirely alone 
stamp the dogmatic coin, and all other Orders, all other theo¬ 
logians and ecclesiastics—yes, indeed, the whole of Catholio 
Christendom—must bow humbly down before them. 

Surely and verily, then, was their Order the “ urim and 
ihumitn" of the Popish High Priest, as the latter could only issue 
an oracle when be had, beforehand, consulted his “ Breastplate," 
whereby the said oracle was put into his mouth. Thus “ in¬ 
fallible,” or, better said, “ earthly God Almighty," shall the Pope 
be, in order that the sons of Loyola may be enabled to take 
possession of the whole Catholic Church, and appropriate its 
entire vital powers. But, of course, the dogma of the Infallibility 
could only be created by a Council, and, accordingly, the Jesuits 
commenced to urge the Pope, in the year 1805, to call together such 
a Council. It is true no General Council had taken place for 
centuries, and the diflerent European Powers might declare 
themselves to be opposed to the same. But what had the Pope 
to trouble himself about such trifles when so great a thing was 
in question ? Thus, in the year 1868 were the necessary pre¬ 
parations instituted, in ortlcr that the same should be called 
together at the end of 186i), and everywhere did the Jesuits 
speak of it, and what great hopes they founded on the same! 
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Thus an article appeared in the CiriHa GattoHca, in the follow- 
inf' hingun"e:— 

“’I'he Liberal Catholies fear lost the Ooimeil should proclaim 
the doctrint! of the Syllabus, and the dogmatical infallibility of the 
Pope : the proper Catholics, however, that is, the great majority 
of believers, have opposite hopes. They trust the Council may 
promulgate the doctrine of the Syllabus, and not less will the 
true Catholics receive with joy the proclamation of the infalli¬ 
bility of the Pope. No one can mistake that the Pope himself 
is not inclined to take the initiative in respect to a proposition 
which appears to concern himself. It is to bo hoped, however, 
that the unanimous manifestation of the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of the Fathers of the Council will define by acclamation 
the infallibility of the Pope. Finally, the true Catholics wish 
the Council may crown the scries of homages which the Church 
has offered to the all-holy Virgin, through the promulgation of 
the dogma of her glorious reception into Heaven.” 

Thus wrote the L'ivilta, while the llelgian .Jesuit paper, the 
Tyd, expressed itself as follows:— 

“ Wc hope that the Council will, once for all, put an end to 
the division among Catholics, while it deals a death-blow to 
the spirit and teaching of Liberalism. On that account it is the 
certain expectation of all true believers that the dogma of the 
infallibility of the Pope, and of his supremacy over all councils, 
will be defined as soon us possible.” 

Finally, the Jesuitical Monde (who docs not know this ultra 
of all ultramontane journals ?) proclaimed to mankind the news 
that the next Qilcumenical Council in Home was determined to 
deal a decisive blow against Protestantism. 

“ Protestantism,” writes the Monde, in December 186H, “ has 
arrived at its last stage of decomposition. This is a sedf-evident 
fivct: so much HO, that even the heads of this sect cmi no longer 
conceal the same from themselves. Protestantism maintains 
itself still in some minds by the nucleus of Christian truths 
which it has preserved to itself; hut iu by far the gre.ator 
majority of Protestants we find nothing but rationalism and 
nihilism. Is this at all a reassuring symptom, or is it not 
muoh rather a prelude to new and,more frightful trials for 
the Society ? We are of opinion that this state of transition 
will be of short duration. Sober minds will spring back from 
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the edge of the gulf which opens up before them, and return 
again to the Catholic truth. The Catholic religion will triumph 
over Lutheran Culvinistic errors as she has overcome the Arian 
and numerous other heresies, the names of which are to be found 
in history; but the next General Council of St. Peter will bring 
about this great revolution, and then will peace settle itself down 
upon mankind whose wish is good and pure." 

One sees how much the Jesuits hoped to gain by this council 
that they had suggested. The great thing, however, was always 
the infallibility of the Pope; thus the question involuntarily 
forces itself on our attention as to whether this doctrine was a pure 
invention of the Jesuits, or whether it had already been in exist¬ 
ence in the Catholic Church. The Jesuits say the question is 
coeval with Catholicism itself, but what does history show 
about this ? For fully ten entire centuries after the birth of 
Christ complete silence reigns throughout the whole Christian 
Church respecting this doctrine, and neither any of tho old con¬ 
fessions of faith, any catechism whatever, nor any other single 
writing of the Fathers of tho Church, contains one word about 
tho Pope and his infallibility. During the first four centuries 
there were, indeed, no Popea but merely Bishops of Rome, 
and the power of these scarcely reached beyond the city itself. 
They had, moreover, no influence at all on the decision of 
questions of controversy which at that time agitated the Christian 
world, and, consequently, there exists no trace whatever of 
any decrees that they may have issued during this period. 
Controversial questions were, indeed, simply and solely settled 
by the assembled bishops at synods and councils, and nt 
several of those, as, for instance, at tho second QCcumenioal 
Me(;ting in the year 1181, when the dogma regarding the Holy 
Ghost was formulated, Rome was not represented at all. From 
tho 5th century onwards, however, as the authority of tlie 
Roman See had already greatly increased in importance, this 
was altered, and the voice of Rome now assumed a more decided 
character. Thus, in the year 449, tho Bishop, or, as we may 
now say, tho Pope, Leo the Great, delivered a powerful utterance 
on the so-called Eutychian controversy ; hut, at the same time, 
he acknowledged that hi^ view only obtained force after being 
confirmed by the assembled bishops (Synod of Chaloedon), 

Pope Vigilius, in the year MO, came forward still nioi'o in the 
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Neatorian oontrovorsy ; but as the fifth Qi’.cumenical Council, in 
the year 553, dissolved Clinrch fellowsliip with him on the ground 
of hia heresy, he dcchivod that hithorto, unfortunately, he liad been 
but an instrument of Satan, working for the overthrow of the 
Church, and recalled all that he bad previously taught and decreed. 

It went still worse with Pope Hoiioriua I., as the CEcuine- 
nical Synod, held at Constantinople in the year C80, condemned 
him, on account of his approval of the so-called Monotholot- 
ism, as heing lioterodox, and his previous manuscript decisions 
were committed to the flames. Indeed, his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, such as Leo II. and others, could not refrain from 
repeating the anathema over him, although ho had long been 
committed to the grave. So hero wo have an example of a 
heretical instead of mi infallible Pope. 

In the oxtromuly shocking condition in which the Roman See 
found itself from the time of Nicholas I. to that of Leo IX. 
(from the year 858 to the year 10411), either ill-famed women or 
barons rivalled ouo another in appointing, according to their 
pleasure, Popes who surpassed iu profligacy all tlnit hud been 
seen or heard of previously. Ouo has only to think of a John 
XII., as also of a Benedict IX. One has only to call to mind 
how the Holy See was openly bought and sold at that time, 
until finally, in the days ol me Lmperor Henry III., three 
Popes contended respecting the J'lara. 

What sort of influence could sucli Po|ies exercise in Chris¬ 
tendom ? how could they lay any claim to infallibility? Not 
merely could i.liey not do so, but they did not themselves wish 
it; and simply on this account, because they wore nruch too 
deeply sunk in the mire of the most coinmoii vices to be able to 
think even of anything noble. 

It was a very different thing when, in 1049, the famous 
. mdnk Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., began to make his 
powerful influence felt, ami coinmoiiced that great battle with 
the kingdom, which finally ended victoriously for the Roman 
See. His motto was reformation of the deeply degraded Ohurch, 
and thereby he procured a colossal following for himself. The 
single and solo aim he pursued was to gain absolute dominion 
for the Ohurch over the State, and tiion to secure to the f’ope 
sole authority over the former, or, as may be better said, over 
tlie bishops and clergy. And this aim ho attained in some 
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dej^reo partly through himself, and partly through his equally 
powerful immediate successor. The means, however, of which 
Gregory VIl. and his successor made use, for the most part 
belonged, truly, to the most exceptionable that could be well 
imagined. One has only to bring to remembrance the colossal 
falsification of the Isidorian canonry, which thou, by the 
order of the Roman See, was effected by Anselm of Lucia, 
Gregory of Pavia and others. One has only to call to mind 
the famous donation of Constantino the Great, owing to the 
purely fictitious cure of the said Emperor from leprosy, and his 
baptism by Bishop Sylvester. One has but to remember the 
decree of Gratian, devised in Bologna, upon which, during many 
centuries (until the fi-aud was discovered) the whole Papal 
canon law depended. One has but to call to recollection the 
unmarried state of the clergy (celibacy), which was only made 
law in order that the Pope might gain over a whole army of 
cowl-bearers without fatherland. One has but to consider the 
formidable masses of begging monks, who inundated the wholt 
of Europe, fighting for the absolute dominion of the Papacy, 
Lastly, the Inquisition must bo had in memory which consigned 
to an earthly hell everyone who doubted about an absolute 
Pope. 

It does not belong to us here to bring to light the details of all 
this, which appertains rather to the history of Popery, and I 
must content myself by affirming that, through Gregory VIL 
(the monk Hildebrand) and his immediate successors, especially 
Innocent, the Pope became elevated to a height which was 
scarcely removed a step from infallibility. Innocent HI., indeed, 
(sreated afrosli out of the Vicarius Petri (representative of 
the Apostle Peter), as^the Popes bad hitherto designated them¬ 
selves, a Viearius Chrisli, or, indeed, Vicarius Dei (repre¬ 
sentative of Christ and God), and consequently decreed thatTie,- 
as Pope, must no longer be considered human, because he 
governed as the alter ego of our Lord. 

Boniface VIII., who wore tlie tiara from 1204 to 1303, issued, 
indeed, the notorious Bull, Unam Pavetam (so called from the 
words by which it begins), in wliicb be not only condemns ns 
heresy the assertion that the temporal power is independent of 
the spiritual, but also represents, ns a doctrine of faith, that the 
Pope controls all, while he himself cannot bo controlled by 
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fuiyoiiG, as lie ia alone roepoiisiblo to (iod ! Ho holds, says ho, 
two swords in his liiinds, the spiritual and the lemporoi, ot 
which the one can only he used by bimsclf alone, tlie other by 
kings and princes, but only according to bis pleasure and witli 
his permission. Upon such a height had the Popes elevated 
themselves in the l!lth century ; but I'rorn this time their power 
decayed more quickly than it liad been ac<iuired. 

Philip I\. of Prance, who felt himself to be highly insulted 
by the excommunicating curse of Pope Boniface VIII.,* suc¬ 
ceeded, by bribery and otlier such means, in bringing round to 
his side a majority of the Cardinals in Home, so that after the 
death ol Bonitaee, in the year 1304, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
Bertrand do Got, was cliosen to be Pope, and this latter, who 
called liimself ( llcment V., at once removed the Papal seat from 
Rome to Avignon in Prance. But wlmt was the consequence? 
Simply this; that not only tho said Clement V., but also his six 
successors, who resided altogether in Avignon, were compelled 
to act completely according to the will and pleasure of the 
reigning kings of Prance, and, consequently, there could no 
longer be any question as to Papal infallibility. This period 
■was afterwaids very aptly denominated the Babylonish captivity 
of the Popes. It is true, indeed, that Messieurs, tho represent¬ 
atives of God, the more they were op|)ressed by their French 
vassalage the more they endeavoured to assume a powerful 
language against Germany, and already Clement V. declared 
that every German blrnperor was obliged to take an oath of 
allegiance tc the Pope. 

But still more daring were his successors, John XXII. and 
Benedict XI1., .rs botli of these darted the lightning of ex- 
oommunioation against the German J'hnperor, I.ouis of Bavaria 
and declared him deposed. But liow did tho state of iiffaiis 
turn out f Was it that Louis of Bavaria was deprived of 
the German throne, and, consequently, the Pope uarne off 
victorious? Oh no ; quite tho reverse, 'f'he German PJeotoral 
Princes met together, the Archbishops of .Miiyenoe, 'I'reves, and 
Cologne at their head, and pledged tlieiiisolves with an oath 
emphatically to maintain their right of election of a supreme 

* The details concoriiiiif» this can bo rcwl in ttio History of the Popet, 
Such (JiBousskijiH do not I'cliiOj; to the llisloiy o/ Ihr .hsuits. In iriy Mysteriej 

lU Vutinuv 1 ha\e tuJiy treated o£ it in voj. i., 'iitjO, and following pagjs, 
edition. 
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head against anyone, he ho whom he might. Indeed, to make 
the mattei'even plainei-, they added: 

“ The rights and ancient customs of the German Empire 
enjoin that the conformation by the Holy See of the supreme 
head, elected by a majority of Electoral Princes, is by no 
means requisite; and even the title of Emperor maybe borne 
by him consequent on such election, without any regard to the 
Pope!" 

This took jilacc on tlie 10th July 1038, and immediately the 
Imperial Diet, hold at Frankfort, confirmed these resolutions in 
every respect. Aftcrvvaids the liindamental law of the indepen¬ 
dence of the German nation us regards tlm Holyllornnn Empire, 
was proclaimed by the Emperor Louis on the 8th August 1388. 
it ran thus ;— 

" We declare, according to tin; counsel and with the consent 
of the Electoral Princes and Parliaments of the German Empire, 
first, that the Imporiul dignity is immediately derived Iroin God 
alone; secondly, ihat he who is chosen by all, or even by a 
majority, of the hliectond Princes, becomes, by this election 
simply and solely, at once King and Emperor, and, consequently, 
the recognition and confirmation of the Apostolic See is not 
required; thirdly and lastly, that ail who oppose this, or even 
maintain anylliing to the contrary, shall be punished as guilty 
of high iroason.’’ 

Thus did the Gcnnaii Princes break loose from the hitherto 
all-powcrlul Papacy, and, so far as Germany was concerned, an 
end was now put to the hitherto arrogant Pupal pretensions. 
It can be easily imagined, also, liow deeply the Papal power was 
thereby shaken ; but it soon came to be much worse in this 
respect. Hardly, indeed, bad Gregory XI., in 1377, returned 
from Avignon to Rome, in order to put an end to tire insufferable 
dependence of the Popes on Erance, than, alter bis death, which 
followed in 1378, the Cardinals, although most of them were 
Erunch-disposud, yet out of fear of the violence of the Eomans, 
elected the Archbishop of Euri, Bartliolemow de Prignuno, to be 
Pope, under tlie name of Drbau VI. But only a few months 
later, such as were Ei ench-disposed made their escape to Aguano, 
in Neapolitan territory, jvhorv they wore protected by Queen 
Johanna of Naple.s, and they at once, in September 1378, created 
an opposition Pope, in the person of the Archbishop Lohert oi 
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Genoa, who, giving himself the name of Clement VIL, migrated 
to Avignon. 8o there were two Popes instead of one, and with 
this double Popedom began a time almost worse than insane. 

As regards the opposition Popes, as soon as Urban died a 
suoeessor to him was made by his followers, who elected Boni¬ 
face IX.; and eiptally so, later on, by those Eroncli-inolined, 
who cboso Benedict XIII. 'I'he two Popes, Boniface and 
Benedict, had also, after their death, successors, and thus it 
appeared to go on continuously, 'i'liey cursed each other and 
the opposite parly in such a frightful manner, sufficient to 
make men's liair stand on end, h(!sidcs waging war with earthly 
weapons, liiit what was still worse even than this, the whole 
Christian world became divided into two parties, of whom 
the one (France, Naples, Castille, Arragon, Navarre, and Scot¬ 
land) recognised the Frcncii Pope as Vicurim Dei, while the 
other (Germany, Upper Italy, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, &o. 
&o.) paid homage to the Homan Pope. 

What frightful oonfusion! What bloodthirsty contention! 
What corruption and usury as regards tlio ec.elesiasLical appoint¬ 
ments, as each of tlie Popes rr (juirud money ! In spite of those 
frightful doings, the opposition Popes were still allowed to sub¬ 
sist, until at leiigtli, alter thirty years, the better-disposed among 
the seeubir and sj)iritual princes, came to the conclusion that 
Christianity itself must lull to the groiiud unless sorneone inter¬ 
fered; and thus Cliarlus VI., King of France, assembled by 
summons a General Council nt Pisa in the year MOt). 'I’lie 
Council mot and deposed the opposition Popes Cregory XII. 
and Benedicl XlII. Further, it nominated a new Pope in the 
person of Aluxander V., who alone was to be looked upon as 
the proper suee(3S8or of Peter, and, consequently, it enunciated 
the doctrine that the Gicunieniiail Council stood above the Popes. 

This was, indeed, all right and proper, but what followed 'i* 
Gregory XII., as well as Jleiiedict XIII., both protested against 
their depositions, and llicre were now three instead of two Popes. 
God be men iful to us ! Three l*opes, oaoli of wliioh raged 
against the oilier two like a tiger! Alexander V,, it is true, 
died in J410, but still throe Popes e.xistod, as the Cardinals 
of bis party at once nominated a suc«essor in Baltliasar Cossa, 
who called huustlf John XXIII. Yes, indeed, John XXiJi. 
beoamo the third Pope, although he was notoriously the most 
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unworthy, most ill-fiunod and viJost of mun who could be 
found on the face of the earth. The confusion now attained 
its highest point, and the whole Ecclesiastical Court was sunk 
in profligacy, corruption, and ignorance. 

At that time tlic Einporor Sigismund of Germany constrained 
the Pope John XXlir, to convoke another new CEcumeuical 
Council, which latter met in October 1414 at Constance, 
on the lake so named. It was the greatest gathering that 
the world had ever seen, and at the same time the most 
powerful, as all the Cliristian rulers of Europe had previously 
declared that obedience must be rendered to its decisions. 
There appeared at it, besides the Emperor Sigismund and the 
Pope John XXIIl., 2(i princes, 140 counts, 20 cardinals, 
7 patriarchs, 20 arclibishops, 3S11 hisbops and abbots, more 
than 300 doctors of theology, and not less than 4,000 other 
priests. It was, consequently, an easy matter for the Fathers 
of the Council to succeed in deposing the opposing Popes, 
and also in nominating as a sole properly-constituted Pope, 
Cardinal Colonna, who called himself Martin V., and thereby 
put an end to the schism which had lasted for so many 
years. So now there reigned, ns formerly, one single Pope 
alone. The Council not merely succeeded in this, but in 
its fourth and fifth sitting it also managed to constitute 
the following proposition as an everlasting doctrine of faith. 
The proposition runs thus: “Every properly convened (Ecu¬ 
menical Council, representing the Church, has its authority 
direct I'rom Christ, and in mutters of faith, in tlie settlement 
of schisms, and in tlie reformation of the Church, every one, 
even the Pope, is subordinate to it, in the fullest degree." 

Thus decreed tlie Council, and not a single one of the prelates 
there present remomstialcd against it. On the contrary, all, 
without exception, declared themselves us agreeable to the dictum, 
and the whole Christian world said Anien thereto. Yes, indeed, 
the whole Christian world, and truly with the most perfect 
right, as thus and not otlierwiso had it been held during the first 
ten centuries of our era. The Popes even from this tiino for¬ 
ward assented to it; and seeing that not merely all the bishops 
adhered to tho Conneil, J)ut especially, also, all liistorians and 
learned theologians, among whom I may mention the Sjiauiards, 
Alfred Madrigal and Andreas Escobar, the Germans Coplaua, 
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Witzfil, and Nnnsea, and, in Ann, the colobrated Parisian high 
school with the still more celebrated Sorbonne, they did not 
dare for fully two centuries to revert to the pretensions and 
arrogance of a Gregory VII. or even a llonifuce VIIT. 

It became very different after Ignatius Loyola had founded the 
Jesuit Order, since the Jesuits looked upon it as their highest 
problem to establish, by the annihilation of Protestantism, the 
omnipotence of the Papacy, as it obtained in the Middle Ages 
at the time of Hildebrand and Innocent, and designated all those 
who oAered to exercise n^sistanco to this as heterodox persons. 
Who, then, was more jubilant than tin* lioman Curio ! 

0 God! if the Papacy of the Mi<ldle Ages could but be 
restored, then must the whole western world cringe again at the 
feet of the Pop(), and the latter would onee more become the 
“ Eepresentative of God,” similar to the blessed condition of an 
Innocent III. Jt was even on this ground that the successors 
of Peter became not only the most zealous supporters of the 
Jesuits, but threw tlicmselves entirely into their arms, and did 
only what the pious Fathers suggested to them. 

Thus Paul IV., in ITiSB, only two years after the death of 
Ignatius I.oyola, isstied the disreputahle Bull, Cum ex apo- 
stolahie offwio, drawn up by the Jesuit General T.aynez, in 
which he defines the following propositions;— 

“1. The Pope, who, ns Ponlifex Maximum (Supreme Priest), 
is the representative of God on earth, has, in the plenitude of 
his power, entire dominion over peoples and kingdoms; ho 
directs all, but cannot himself bo directed by anyone in this 
world. 

“ 2. All princes and monarohs as well as all bishops, ns soon 
as they have degenerated into heresy or schism from the Church, 
are irrevocably deposed, deprived of all sovereign rights for ever, 
and have inourred the penalty of death without any judicial for¬ 
mality being required. In cases of penitential conversion, they 
shall be immured in a cloister in order tliat they may make 
atonement for life on bread and water. 

“ 8. No one must render any assistance whatever, not even 
snob as humanity dictates, to a heretical prince or one found to 
be schismntical; the monarch who ly,tempts this is forthwith 
deprived of his country, which shall then fall to the lot of princes 
obedient to the Pope who can take possession of the same." 
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So spoke Paul IV. who reigned between 1555 and 1559 ; but 
Urban VIII. went still further, as under his Pontifioato the ill- 
famed “Lord's Supper Bull” (so-called beoause it comraonoes 
with the words, In easna Domini) wa.s definitely issued, and at 
once read aloud from tlie pulpits of all the churches of Rome 
on Maunday-Thursday. But what were the contents of this 
Bull which henceforth had to become abiding law throughout 
the whole of Ghrisli'iidom? Why, the Bull “excommunicates 
and curses all heretics and schismatics, as well as all those who 
receive, favour, and protect them, no less than all princes and 
magistrates who harbour in their countries otlier than Catholio 
believers; excommunicates and curses farther, all who read the 
books of heterodox individuals, and who, without the leave of 
the Pope, keep or print them, as also all, let it be individuals, 
corporations, or universities, who appeal from a Papal edict to 
an approaching General Council. It excommunicates and 
curses, finally, all princes and their servants, down oven to 
writers and beadles, who, without Papal permission, presume to 
levy now taxes, to institute new duties, or to punish in any 
way at all spiritual transgressors, thus encroaching on spiritual 
jurisdiction.” 

Thus the Jesuits caused Pope Urban VIII. to speak; and was 
it to be wondered at that almost all the Princes and States of 
Europe protested against this monstrous Bull ? Was it to be 
marvelled at, that not one single Government permitted the 
proclamation of the same, and that oven the Archbishop of 
Mayence hesitated about it? The Jesuits, on the other hand, 
admitted the Bull into their school books, and not only wrote 
explanatory commentataries on the individual paragraphs, but 
denied the Holy Communion to those who doubted their legality. 

Thus, in short, did the Jesuits labour indefatigably to make 
the Pope again the universal monarch of the world, exactly as 
bad been the case during the Middle Ages, and they evinced 
redoubled zeal after their Order, abolished by Clement XIV., had 
been re-established, owing to a predilection for them on the 
part of Pope Pius VII. But, as may bo easily imagined, all 
the Popes coincided with them, and allowed t.hem.selves only too 
often to be hurried into taking steps which thoir supreme power 
warranted ; there remained always, in that respect, the point as 
to the right of the Councils ever the Popes. Indeed, ever since 
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the Counedof Constance, this was an article of faith, and so long 
ns this was the case, complete Papal absolutism was out of the 
question. Now, how wa,s this to ho rectified ? Very simply, 
indeed; in this way—that the Pope should convoke an CEcu- 
menical Council which should declare him to he infallible over 
the Councils, and, consequently that all the powers of an absolute 
governor of the world should ho delegated to him. That was 
the great trump card which the Jesuits of modern times took 
upon themselves to play, and, as tiiay be well understood, Pius 
TX. went into the plan with the greatest eagerness. 

Under date 39th .Tune lufifl, Ids missive was, therefore, issued 
througliout tln^ world, which fixed the opening of the Council in 
Rome for (ho 8th December 1899, and this document was now 
zealously criticised on all sides, Tn the same the Holy Father 
calls to recollection— 

“That the I’opes, ns well as society in general, had at once 
summoned General Councils during the severest disorders and 
distresses of the Church, in order that it might servo to deter¬ 
mine, with the bishops of the whole Catholic world, ns to 
the definition of articles of faith, the annihilation of ruling 
errors, the protection, revelation, and development of Catholic 
doctrine, the proposed mnintonanoo and restoration of Church 
disoipline, and the abolition of depravity of manners among 
the people." “At present, however,” ho went on to say, “ the 
Church is shaken by the most frightful commotions, and 
society in general oppressed by many and great evils. The 
Oatjiolic Church and her doctrine, as well ns the highest autho¬ 
rity of the Papal See, are attacked, the religious Orders are 
abolished, impious writings of all kinds being widely dissemi¬ 
nated, and the instruction of youth almost universally withdrawn 
from clerical supervision. Thereupon follows the progress of 
disbelief and depravity of manners, the infringement of laws 
human and divine, so that not alone the Church, but society in 
general is visited with disorder and misery. In order, there¬ 
fore, to regulate such oppression and deviation from the right 
way, a general Church assembly is summoned, which shall 
carefully consider and determine, as regards purity of the faith, 
the discipline and organisation of the secular and ecclesiastical 
orders, thi) ohsorvanco of Church commands, enro being taken 
for the Christian instruction of youth and the improvement of 
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manners, in order tlmt the doctrines of the Church shall he 
everywhere revivified, and always more and more disseminated 
abroad and obtain preponderance." 

In this manner the Pope expressed himself, provisionally, 
regarding the object of tlie Council; but for participation in the 
same he dcmnnded not merely the Catholic Patriarchs, aroh- 
hishops, bishops, abbots, and especially all those who were 
entitled to a seat and vote at the General Council of the Catholic 
Church at all times, but also the bishops of the Greek Church, 
who are not in relation with the Roman See, and in particular 
the Protestants as well as “ all those who acknowledge the same 
Redeemer .Jesus Christ and pride thorasolves in the name of 
Christian, hut who do not acknowledge the true Christian faith, 
and who do not belong to the community of the Catholic 
Church.” 

" ’J’hat these latter,” so it continues finally, “ may bo given 
the opportunity, through the Conncil, to extricate themselves 
from a condition in which they cannot he sure of their own 
partioular salvation, and to come back into tlie bosom of the 
Holy Motlicr Church, as this return to truth and fellowship 
with the Catholic Church may not alone be the salvation of 
individuals, but also that of the entire Christian community,” 

The Jesuits thus caused the Pope to speak, and it cannot be 
denied that the missive caused no small sensation in the world. 
First of all, the Protestants allowed themselves to deliberate re¬ 
garding this, and one after another expressed tlieir astonishment 
at the naive invitation of the Representative of Christ to take part 
in the Council. Still more wore people amazed at his childish 
belief that the Protestants would suddenly enter into this idea, and 
again become good Catholics; so there was no want of scoffing 
and jeering about the matter. No loss was it protested against 
most solemnly, especially in large assemblies, and the severest 
reproaches were directed against the Pope and his Jesuits. At 
length an Englishman, Dr. Curaming wont so far as to write to the 
Holy Fatlier, that ho would be willing to take part in the Council 
provided it should be allowed to liim to plead at the same in 
favour of the principles of Protestantism, and at once pub¬ 
lished his particular proposal in the newspapers. It was, of 
ecurse, without result, as the Pope caused a reply to bo given 
to him tlu'ough the Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Manning, 
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“ that the Church of Peter could not by any means admit of a 
discussion in ro^fard to darnniihle error and heresy, hut, on the 
other hand, that all I’rotestants were highly welcome if they 
would discard their preconceived erroneous opinions, and again 
return to the Father from whom tliey had, unfortunately, so long 
strayed away.” 

But let us now turn from tlie utterances of the Protestants 
respecting the Council, and come to what the Catlndics thought 
about it. The most part, n-mairied iiidilforent, if they did 
not relieve themselves hy iaugliiiig. Others, who liad been long 
before won over by the Jesuits, aeqnieseod in it, and rejoiced 
over the new bone of contention which had been thrown among 
mankind. A minority were inspired with a peculiar fear in 
regard to this appointed Council, and these, consisting of the 
German bisho|is, who on this account ussernhlod at Fulda, 
did not omit at first to raise openly their warning voices. 
Much more important altogether than tliis, was it tliat even 
the German Government of Bavaria mixed itself up in the 
matter, and with marvellous openneas disclosed the aim which 
was intended by the Council, 'i’he Holy Father had not men¬ 
tioned a single word in his missive, to which I have before 
alluded, that it might bo proposed to proclaim the Papal infalli¬ 
bility as a new doctrine of faith. No, but he spoke in the most 
pathetic manner of the promotion of religion and piety, of the 
defence of justice and faitli, of the improvement of the education 
of youth, and much more of a similar description. It appeared 
that his Holiness wished to make the world believe that matters 
of a quite innocent oharaeter would ho brought before the 
Council; but the Bavarian President of the Ministry, Prince 
Hohenloho, issued a circular de.spatoli, under date the fith April 
18(i9, to the ambassadors acereditod to tlie dilferent Knropean 
Courts, which brought the matter to light witliout any circum¬ 
locution, and I cannot do better than here reproduce this 
despatch. It runs as follows:— 

“ It may for the present be assumed as a certainty that the 
General Council summoned by His Holiness Pope Pius IX., if 
no iinforosooti circumstance should intorlbro, will be actually 
held in December. The same, without doubt, will be attended by 
a very large number of bishops from all quarters of the globe, 
and will be more numerous than any which lias previously 
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taken place, and will thus, also, in the public opinion of the 
Catholic world, lay claim for itself and its decisions the high 
importance and consideration which arc attached to an OilQU- 
menical Council. That the Council will occupy itself merely 
with the consideration of questions of faith, with subjects 
of pure theology, is not to be supposed, as matters of this 
nature, which require a settlement by Council, are not forth¬ 
coming, The sole dogmatical subject, so far as I can ascertain 
from sure sources, which may be settled by a Council in Rome, 
and for which at present the Jesuits throughout Italy as well as 
Germany and elsewhere are agitating, is the question of the 
infallibility of the Pope. This, however, reaches far beyond a 
purely religions sphere, and is of a highly political nature, as 
herewith will also come to bo determined, as an article of belief, 
the power of Popes over all princes and peoples. If this highly 
important and weighty question is now calculated to arouse the 
attention of all Governments which have Catholic subjects upon 
the Council, so must their interest, or, more correctly, their 
solicitude, be increased when they consider the preparations 
already in progress, and the organisation of this Committee 
about to be constituted in Rome. Among these points for 
determination, there is one, also, which has to do with matters 
connected with the Established Church. It is thus, without 
doubt, the settled purpose of the Roman Court to decide, through 
the Council, at least, some resolutions of a politico-ecelesiastioal 
character, and questions of a mixed nature. It is noteworthy that 
the periodical published by the Roman Jesuits, Civilla Cailolica, 
to which Pius IX., in a special Rriof, has imparted the signi- 
fioauce of an official organ of the Roman Curie, has recently 
indicated a problem intended for the consideration of the 
Council, viz. to convert the sentences of condemnation of the 
Papal Syllabus of 8th December 1804, into positive resolutions 
or decrees of Council. As, uow, these articles of the Syllabus are 
directed against several important axioms of State administration 
as existent in all c.ivilised nations, there thus arises the anxious 
question for the Governments—whether and in what shape they 
would have to indicate, partly to the bishops under their juris¬ 
diction, and partly, also, to the Council itself, the serious 
results which might be brought about by so important a rupture 
of the relationship hitherto subsisting between Church and State 
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" Tliere further remains the qiieetion—wliether it might not 
he expedient that tlie Governments should, through their re¬ 
presentatives present in Rome*, tender a protest in common, 
against such resolutions which might, in a one-sided way, he 
determined by the Council, without the assistance of the 
representatives of the State authorities, and without previous 
communioation respecting neclesiastieal State questions, or sub¬ 
jects of a uuxod nature. It appears to mo imperatively neces¬ 
sary that the States concerned should endeavour to arrive at a 
reciprocal understanding regarding these serious affairs. I have 
up to the present waited to see whether an allusion from one 
side or another might not he forthcoming; as this, however, has 
not taken place, and time priisses, I find myself constrained to 
charge you to bring to the notice of the Governments to whom 
you are accredited, the matters in question, in order to obtain 
information relative to their opinions and views respecting these 
weighty ooncorus. 

" I beg also to submit to the consideration of the before- 
mentioned Governments, the question whether a joint, if not a 
collective, mode of action of the .Kuropoan States, and a more 
or less identicid form might not be resolved upon, in order that 
the Court of Romo should not boforehand leave them in igno¬ 
rance regarding the attitude to bo assumed by them before the 
Council, and whether a conference of soino description of the 
representalives of tbo whole of the Governments eoncerned 
might not be considered the fittest means to determine that joint 
action in regard to a settled mode of procedure.’’ 

One sees that tbo Premier Minister of Bavaria thus spoke 
clearly and openly, and the view he took was apparent, to 
frustrate the iiitentions of the Pope and his friends the Jesuits, 
at least in relation to the dogmatisation of the Syllahus, as well 
as to the declaration regarding the Infallibility of the Roman 
High Priest. 

But how, then, did the dilforont European Governments 
receive his proposition ? Several of them did not mistake 
regarding the uncommon imporlaneo thereof, and instantly 
demanded in Rome whether the views, spoken of by Prince 
Hohenlohe, were aotunlly entertained in Rome. But while the 
Roman Secretary of State, Cardinal Antonelli, gave the most 
tranquillizing assurances, and indicated, indeed, that the Roman 
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Curie was not responsible for wbat an individual Jesuit had 
written in the Civilta, the inquiring ministers saw no longer 
any cause for distrust, and simply declined the proposition of 
the Premier Minister of Bavaria. Thus acted Count Boust, the 
Prime Minister of Austria, and he was follotved by the smaller 
German Governments. Most of the dissentient States were of 
opinion, however, that they knew how to protect themselves 
against any such ecclesiastical attacks, and they decided to 
await, first of all, whatever simuld occur in Borne, They wished 
to keep quiet, truly, and the Swiss Confederacy replied “ that 
it did not find itself in a position to put in a protest beforehand, 
or to take, indeed, precautionary measures against eventual 
conclusions to which the Council might at any time come, and 
especially, ns the Constitutional measures were already suffi¬ 
ciently well known, as to how such resolutions of the Council 
as might bo in opposition to the principles of the Constitution, 
or might endanger the pence under the secrecy of the confes¬ 
sional, had to he met.” 

Thus the Conference asked for by Prince Hohenlohe not only 
did not take place, but no hindrances of any kind were offered 
to the assemblage of the Council, and the Jesuit party in Rome 
were simply allowed to do as they pleased. The Council was 
convoked by the Pope for the 8th December 1869, and already 
on the 1st of that month upwards of 400 bishops and prelates 
out of all Catholic Christian States—indeed, from all regions of 
the world—were to be found in Borne. During the next two 
days there streamed in 300 more, and thus the opening actually 
took place on the day fixed, at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

'J’hc Pope advanced in procession before the assembled bishops 
into the hall in the Vatican, where the sitting was held, and the 
crowd was enormous. In the hall itself were to be found, in 
the Tribunes filled to overflowing, tho first Catholic notabilities, 
ambassadors, counts, princes, oven an Empress (Austria), and 
all now listened in breathless silence to the allocution (address) 
of the Pope. But what did ho say? Not a word about what 
had been mooted by Prince Hohenlohe, but he merely expressed 
his joy at the arrival of the Bishops, ‘‘as they had now only 
come together in order to jjoint out to all men the ways of God, 
and to adjust false human science, ns well ns the impious con¬ 
spiracy of disbelievers against the Church," He did not. 
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indeed, express himself tims pithily and briefly, for his speech 
took a full hour in delivery; the fact was, however, that it 
related as little to the truo object of the Council as did the 
missive which invited the bishops to Home. 

But let us now leave tho allocution, as well as tlic festivities 
connected with the opening, which took fully six hours, and 
turn to tho Council itself, that wo may, first of all, ascertain 
something as to its composition. It consisted, on the whole, 
at the time of tho convocation of tlio higher Catholic clergy, 
besides the Pope, of ,57 real cardinals, 12 real patriarchs, Iflfl 
real archbishojis, 72;l real bishops, and, lastly, of 284 titular 
bishops, among whom were ati titular archhishops. This 
made up tho full number, in all, of 1,103 of the higher eccle¬ 
siastics ; but, of course, it was well known that all, without 
exception, could not appear, as many were unavoidably de¬ 
tained ; some by sickness, some by the infirmities of old age, 
and others by one cause or another. Only about the half was, 
therefore, to be reckoned on ; but still tho thing turned out even 
better than was anticipated, and not fewer than 767 prelates met 
in conclave. Such a mass of tho Ihinces of the Church had 
never before, nt any provions Council, been brought together, 
and Pius IX. could look upon his assembly with pride. 

Let us examine, however, theso ocolesiastionl geiitlomeii more 
in detail. There was, to begin with, a great difference betwoon 
them; as, for instance, the diocese of Breslau numbered 
1,700,000 Catholics, and possessed only one single bishop, while 
the States of tho Church, us constituted in tho year 1860, 
numbering not quite 700,000 Catholic inhabitants, were repre¬ 
sented by 62 bishops. In like maimor, f,400,000 belonged 
to the diocese of tho Archbishop of Cologne, 1,300,000 to 
that of tho Archbishop of Cambray, and 2,000,000 Catholics 
to'that of the Archbishop of Pari.s. On tho part of Naples 
and Sicily, on the other hand, there appeared 68 aroli- 
hisliops and bishops, although the population they ropreseuted 
had not even, jmt together, a third more inhabitants than tlie 
diocese of Cologne, Cambray, and Paris. Piiitlier, still, Catbolic 
Germany niimhering somewbero about 12,000,000, was ropro' 
sented by only 14 Princes of the Cburcli, wliile tho whole 
of Italy sent no fewer tliuii 104 ; and that this was a great 
disproportion must be oleai- to everyone. Notwithstanding all 
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this, however, the Pope ruled that every bishop, whother he 
represented a larger or smaller community, should have the 
same right ns to voting, and even the titular bishops enjoyed a 
similar privilege. Why was this ? The grounds of it could 
well be approliended, in that the Pope knew quite well that the 
smaller bisliops were, with scarcely an exception, all ou his 
side. Already had the Papal organ—edited by the Jesuits— 
the Givilla Catloliva^ under date the iind October, 1809, loudly 
proclaimed that the bishops had not been summoned to Homo in 
order to discuss, but in order to approve of all the proposi¬ 
tions whicli would be made in the name of the Pope; and if 
this, now, was the aim that was pursued in the Pope’s favour, 
then must there not be, at the Council, a decided majority 
of the members on his side ? Certainly, if it was wished that 
his plans should be carried through, a large majority of the 
bishops must blindly approve of everything without discussion ; 
and the Jesuits liad to take care that such a majority should 
he at their disposal at ouoo from the beginning. They, indeed, 
did take care in this respect, as, io and behold ! as soon as the 
Council was opened, it beouiuo apparent that two great parties 
existed. Two very unequal ones, however, namely, a minority 
of somewhere about 100, and a majority olj say t!t)0 heads. 
It was reasonable, then, to inquire of what elements the two 
parties consisted, and it was found that the majority was 
chiefly of two descriptions of bishops; namely, first of all. of 
bishops of the Uoman race, and secondly, of tl/ titular, or 
mission bishops. The Romans came in the llrSv. place from 
Italy, then from Bpain and Portugal; lastly, from Mexico,Brazil, 
and the South American Free IStates, and formed a contingent 
of somewhere about fhOO heads. How could these vote other¬ 
wise than as the Po])o’a party wished ? One lias only to reflect 
that by fur the greater number of those had acquired tlieir 
entire education and theology in Jesuit Colleges. One has to 
consider how miioli the Italian bishops were dependent on those 
who almost entirely nominated them. One has to bear in mind 
that the Spanish bishops had been raised to their bishopries by 
the extra pious, because extra profligate, (Jueen Isabella, and her 
faithful counsellor, the P^pal Nuncio at Madrid, and that the 
Queen, together with the latter, had naturally selected only the 
most truly Popish sheep. One has, lastly, to call to recollection 
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the spiritual darkness whieb hud for so long a period reigned in 
South and Central America, into which even our own century 
had been unable to introdueo any ray of light, at least so far as 
the high clergy were concerned. When all this is considered, 
can it bo wondered at that all these Ilornaiis, or, at least, almost 
all of them, swum in Jesuit ultramontane waters? while the mis¬ 
sionary bisliops from Asia and Africa, wlio together formed a 
contingent of about 150, would prove tlicmselves to be schooled, 
being notone iota less Ihipish, or, us I liave above said.Jesuitically 
ultramontane, since naturally being, indeed, without exception, 
pupils of the Roman Propaganda ; they, therefore, only waited for 
any hint coming from that (]inirt< r. Front them no single opinion 
was wanted or required, but each vowed to do whatever the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus required of tliein, without for a 
moment troubling himself as to ihe nature of the vow he had 
taken. They were “voting cattio,” as one says in Nortli 
America, and therein lay simply and solely tlio ground why they 
had been summoned from their distant stations. Hitnply and 
solely, indeed ; for, as projior Bishops, that is, as ecelesiastios 
who represented large Catholic districts, or, as may bo better 
said, strong Catholic communities, they could not be con¬ 
sidered, because they possessed, for the mo.st part, nono at all, 
or, at loast, a very small one indeed, just in its inlimey. But 
did not their suimuoiis to Romo cost tho Pope a largo sum ? 
O Lord! they bad all of them a frightfully long and expensive 
journey to make, and, as the eTernul conqdaint of the missionary 
journals about want of monoy was well known, their own purses 
were, indeed, ])erfoctly empty. If llieir prosonee in Romo was 
required, it was necessary to give thorn assistance from the Pope, 
and this ci st large sums of money. Hull more, during the wliolo 
time of their sojourn m Rome it was necessary to feed them and 
supply all their other requirements, as they were unable to earn 
anything for tlieuiselves, and ilii.s maiuiuuauct; and clothing of 
them, &c.* also made great demands on tho Papal ti'oasury, 

* B(!aidc9 tlioHO laiBsion biHliops wore also ut leant l.'jO others 

notoriously pour, who wore pioBoiit iit llio L\[>ohso oi tho i'opc, especially 
those li oui Uie hiast aiid Uio '.rituliU' Ijisliopn (^bisliops m parUOua rijidrjium) 
who were aLoaeiiiid to no dioccHCH. To hucJi «i.pperUiins tiic proverb, “ WoSft 
ih'od ieh ewi, de ib Lied icU biijg ” (L Uie praincH ot hiiu whoHo bread 
L eat). It vtaH well tluit at tliat time j'eiei ’H pence bowed in freely, other¬ 
wise the Pope imgiit readily have hucoiiic uieolvent inetead of Infallible. X 
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Lastly was not tlie expanse of the return journey of these mis- 
sionury bishops a great burden to the Pope, and could it be 
iiuagiuod that they would have been summoned had he not beon 
perfectly oertain of them ? It is to be seen, then, that the 
Jesuitical ultramontane party could rely upon more than 500 
votes ; but, added to this, there came the Josuitioiilly-scliooled 
Bishops, of whom there were not a few, partly in Germany, 
partly in England, Belgium, and North America, and still more 
in Prance, and thus the certain majority from the beginning 
anumnled, at the least, to GOO heads. The minority, however, 
which was reckoned at aomewhero about IGO heads, consisted 
partly of German, Hungarian, ajid Bohemian bishops, so far as 
they had not previously been won over by the Society of Jesus, 
partly, also, of those French, North Americans, and English 
who could lay claim to education and knowledge. 

The reader has now boon acquainted vvith the constitution of 
the Council, and knows that the Pope and his friends the 
Jesuits could, by a largo majority, carry everything that they 
desired; but they were not at all sntislied with this, they wished 
to gain over the minority also for themselves, or, at least, to 
reduce it to a minimum. It might be expected beforehand, 
truly, of some few, that they would remain linn and consistent, 
in order to bid defiance to Jesuitical suggestions ; it was not to 
be anticipated, however, that the others could boast, in any 
way, of sucli an iron character, but that they could be made 
supple by degrees. ’J'hus, then, did the sons of Loyola set to 
work, under the guidance of iheir Genoral Beckz, hanging like 
chains on the bishops amongst tho minority. Wherever they 
themselves, however, could not reach, they knew how to influence 
one of the chaplains, or secretaries, or counsellors dovoted to 
thorn, so that he might play their game, and thus an artificial 
net was spun round all llio members of the minority which was 
drawn together in tlie Collegio del Jesii. What, however, were 
the means employed ? Well, naturally enough, threats in the 
first place, and on the other hand promi.scs, which seldom fail to 
produce their effect on weak souls. Oh ! can it not easily be 
imagined that the enticement of a title, as, for example, that of 

also remark that Pius IX. uomiiiated, in tlio years IBGB aud 1869, over 
fitly liiular bistioi^is, ostoiiBirily lor no oilier retiiion than to iasrcafiB JW 
number ol votes upon which he might reckon in the Oounofi. 
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Piipit! lloiifo-Pr('liit«, inii.rhl. make an impi'i'SBion among the 
his/iopa helongiiig to the minority? Thim, the Bishop Lavi- 
gerie, of Nnncy , allowed hiniHidf to he allured thereby, when a 
new liturgical garment, a stole adorned with fringe, called Super- 
numendo, cmis fcmnd for him, which hitherto no Western bishop 
had been ullowial to wear! Besides, wore there not Cardinals' 
hats which might bo promised ? I remember the instance, in 
this respect, of the Hungarian Primate Simon. Might not, in¬ 
deed, natiotial hate he even made use of, as, forinstance, when the 
I'olisii hishops were, promised that the Pope would accord his 
blessing if Poland should break loose from Russia? In short, 
tliere were jjlouty of baits, and it was only required to bring 
them to bear in a skilful manner, as (itting for eatdi individual 
person. Moretiver, might not thnaits bo made l.o operate 
—throats oJ' tlie Pop(fB disliivonr, as well as lhat of im¬ 
pending excommunication, on more prolonged resistance to the 
wishes of the groat majority ? Certainly by such means good 
results were- obi.ainod, especially wlion i.ludr employment was not 
restricted mendy to one or two cases. Thus, the pi'epomlerating 
majority of the Conmul was through and through Jesuitioally 
ultramonlane, and this was proved by the manner ajid way in 
which its commissions were constituted. 'I'be subjects which the 
Council bail to take into consideration wiu'o previously examined, 
before beirig brought to discussion in the groat assembly of 
Council, the Commissions being ooidirnuiil, or otherwise, 
according to the result. On the whole six of these wore nomi¬ 
nated, the first for dogmas and articles of faith {Coiu/ri'f/atio de 
jida), the second for qiuistions of occdcsiastioid polity {Vongre- 
gatio de eculesid), tlu; third for ecclesiastical discipline, the 
fourth for ecclesiastical order, the fifth for Ori(.'utal, and the sixth 
for miscollaneinis rnattera; hy far the most important, however, 
were the first two, which wens to give their jiulguiLmt oii matters 
of Fuitli aiitl Church, and in the persons who were elected on this 
committee the earnest opinions of tho Council were again re¬ 
flected, Only such prelates were chosen as held Jesuitical ultra- 
motitano opinions; and lima it was kuowtt pretty well beforehand 
what woulil he tlie sentiments of tho majority of tho Council, ns 
the snlijeets submittiid to their considoration would assuredly be 
viewed in a de-iuiticnl iiUrainoutano liglit. Had broad-thinking 
prelates, on the other haiul, been idceied, they would, of course, 
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have lield a contrary opinion, and then the resolutions of the 
Council’s committees would have mot with opposition. 

Well, now, already the two parties measured their strength, on 
the 14th December, by the election of the Committee on Articles 
of Faith ; but what was the result? The minority, that is, the 
liberal-thinking among the prelates (I thus term them, although 
even they possessed but little enough of what one generally 
understands by the expression), were unable to carry a single 
of their party, nlthough they gave themselves the greatest 
trouble that, at least, the two most prominent theologians 
and Church historians, Dr. Hefele, Bishop of Eottenburg, and 
Archbishop Dupanloiip, of Orleans, might not be thrown out; 
indeed, the majority elected only Jesuit pupils, and that 
according to a list which was previously prepared for them by 
the Collogio del Jesu, Thus, only adherents of the Jesuit 
party were placed on the Committee, and of these, in the first 
rank wore Deohamps, Manning, Martin, Scncstry Pie, Eegnier, 
and Gardoni. Precisely similar results were afterwards obtained 
as to the election of the remaining committees, and it was 
now perfectly well known that every proposal that the Jesuit 
altraniontano party had a desire to bring forward would be carried 
m Council, I will presently indicate some of the members ol 
Council by name, and this will, perhaps, awaken in the reader 
curiosity to become more acquainted somewhat with these pre¬ 
lates, at least the more important among them. Let us, first oi 
all, turn to the ran.jority, to those, that is, who might be called 
the “ pillars of the Papacy.” It must, indeed, certainly be con¬ 
ceded that nine-tenihs of them, and, before all, the Homans and 
missionaries, were very far behindhand as regards knowledge and 
cultivation, and frequently were not even at home in Latin, much 
less in theology; but they liad leaders, and these latter must not 
bo undervalued. In the iirst rank I name Monsignor Gardoni, 
Archbishop of Kdessa, who already had played a part in the 
Ooumnl as (Jonsultor of several Congregations and Theologian 
of the Dataria, and had devoted himself, heart and soul, to the 
Jesuits Cardinal Barnabo contrived to render no less service to 
the Curio, for, as Prefect to the Propaganda, he at once assumed 
a decided attitude ns to the discipline of the missionary bisliops, 
and did not hesitate to threaten some of them with a withdrawal of 
their subsidies from the Pope as soon as they showed symptoms 
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even in the lunst, degree, of (vn inclinnliiin towiirils jndeporulonce. 
Furtlier are lo bo named Ciinlinals do Aiigelis of Lucca and 
(bipalti of Hilio, of wlioivi the latter was a tohnailily well-sohoolod 
theologian, and even iinderstood a little German ; not more, 
however, than to say tliat the scieneo of the country incited in 
him a Aiding of liorror. 

I next liivo to mention Monsignor Liilio, a ifarnahite, and 
the prelates Ainlisio and Vineenzi, of whom the Arst liad com¬ 
posed a work on Jesuit moral tlieology, the second a liistory of 
tlie Popes, and the third an apology for Origen. The principal 
pillars of tie majority were, however, not Komans, hut I'lnglish, 
Erriuch, or Germans, simply for this reason, that, in order to 
find true rmii of learning, one must travtil far abroad, to Ger¬ 
many, h’raneo, and England. 

Among tlie non-Romans, Arohhishop Ecebamps, of Mccblin, 
prominentl) diatinguisbed himself; a scholar of the Society of 
Josns who knew how to develop ids inhorn gift of spticich. He 
attaclied himself, from the very conimeneement, to the most 
extreme par(,y, and, whcit tlmro was nothing else for it, loved to 
engage in a combat of words regarding all bad Gliristians who 
set themselves np in opposition to the principles preaclied by the 
Jesuits. Along with him might ho placed Arclihishop Spalding, 
of Baltimore, a Now ETighmdor, wlio, at the commencement, 
placed himself among the liberal Lhink(ns, hut only for the first 
few days, for lie afterwards went ovc-r full sail into the Jesuit 
camp. Anddrisliop Manning, of Westminster, the siiceessor 
of Cardinal Aichbisliop Wiseman, some years before deceased, 
showed himself equally determined in regard to his Jesuit ultra¬ 
montane opinions, and succeeded in carrying with him the 
Englisli and Irish bishops. It ought to be known, however, 
that in his activity he never lost sight of his own personal 
adviHitage, and, had it not been for the promise of a Cardinal’s 
hat, he wordd, perliiips, have attached liimsolf to the opposition 
side of the Council. Among the few Cennaiis who wont, thick 
and thin, w'ith the majority, were Bishops Martin of Bader- 
born, Sonostrey of Riilishon, i*’o.s8ler of St, Biilten, and I/Conrod 
of Eielistadt, as those four had long before been won over to 
Jesuit views ; and on tlieir arrival in Romo it was natural for 
them to range i.homselves completidy in the circle of the I’opish 
party. It is true that, of Into years, they had expressed them- 
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selves—especially Bishop Martin—quite differently ; but does it 
not happen a thousand times over that men change their opinions, 
especially when thereby they derive no sort of disadvantage. 
Besides, I cannot help remarking that the German bishops 
mentioned distinguishod lliemselves, in the speeches which they 
delivered, much more by shouts, rebukes, and insults, than by 
profoundness and eloquence ; and it may bo observed that their 
aim and object was mtich more to fulminate than to confute. 

Lastly, there were several Frenchmen who belonged to the 
Jesuit ultramontano party, and among those I may mention the 
Bishops Bie of Poictiers, Breux-Breze of Monlins, and Regnier 
of Camhray. I.ess conspicuous were the Bishops Plantior o 
Nimea, Mcrmillod of Geneva, and some otliers ; but they dragged 
along the great coach, and stood in high favour with the holy 
Father and his Jesuits. 

We must now, liowovcr, as a matter of course, refer to the 
leaders of the minority; and here it proves to be undeniable 
that, although their number was but small, they far excelled in 
understanding, knowledge, honesty of purpose, consistency, and 
eloqui'uce, What calmness and dignity, ns well as elegance, 
did Arohbisliop Melcliers, of Cologne, display, although it must 
certainly he admitted that he was wanting in determination, ns 
h(! wished, if possible, to prevent tlie occurrenoo of any rupture. 
What force of language was at the command of Archbishop 
Haynald, of Kalosca (Hungary), as well as of Bishop Stross- 
raayer, of Bosnia and Sorvia! With thorn no other member of 
the Council could compote. This was universally admitted, and 
the diircrciice between the two consisted in tlris, that Hnymild 
distinguished himself by greater olcganco and adroitness, Stross- 
mayer by greater fire, so that Iris huniing words pcnotraU.'d even 
to the hone and marrow.* Archbishop Darboy, too, knew how 
to speak excellently well, and ns he diligently endeavonrecT to 

* StvosRmayor especially thundered against the Jesuits iii the fifth slt- 
tiiiH of tlie Oouiioil, judging unfavourably as to tlieir teiichinj.; and system. 
'* Consider well, my honourable brethren,” ho exclaimed to the bishops, 
“the situation in which these men opposite (tlie JcHuita) stand. It is they 
wlio initiate and doteriuinu all the proceedings of the Oouncil. Consider 
how the conclusions which it has tlie idea of surrounding with the liigliost 
Church authority are framed, fixed, and prescribed by those men. Consider 
the dangers to winch tlie Cliur**li must be sulijec-t when it takes its teaching 
from the Jesuits, as their doctruieo are in cniitrndietioii to history, to tho 
Fathers of the Church, to the Word of God, to everything, in sliort, that is 
held to bo most sacred by true Christians.” 
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cx|)i't;ss liiiiisuir with porHpicuoity, his oppononta liatuied to liim 
witii struineil iittentioti. Prcdaoly Kiniilnr was it with Arcli- 
bialiop Dnpiinloiip of Orleans, who, iiotwitlistaruling his i'hene]) 
delicacy, iinbuidoiicd himsolf with the utmost candour, and un¬ 
reservedly lu onouncod “ that tlie lolly of oimiipotcnco which had 
been assiduously awakened and cherished in tlie heart of the 
Pope by iniserablc Ihittcrers, added to (Jurial avarice, bore the 
chief hhunc ol the decay and numberless dcliciencies of the 
Church.” 

Not less brilliant as a leader of the minority was Bishop 
Hefelo, of Jiott ndjurg, ns learned a th(a)logian as anyone, us also 
the greatest living autlmrity in Council business. Then there 
was the Cardinid-i’rinee Archbisliop iScliwarzenberg of Prague, o,8 
well as Cardiiud A.rchbi.sliop llauaclior of Vienna, both of whom 
could not he too highly osteimied for i.heir intrepidity. Purther, 
Cardinal Archbishop Mathion of Besaiujon, and Archbishop 
Ginoulsiac of Lyons ; lastly, Bishops Porster of .Bj'cslau, Dinkel 
of Augsburg, and bibcrliard of Treves, whose candour could not 
for a moimnC be (piostioned. 

But when, now, the best sireakers, supported by learning and 
steadfastness of oharuoter, hud ranged themselves on the side of 
the minority, and used the greatest efforts to carry out what they 
considered to bo the Initli, wliat more could bo rlone ? The 
majority forimal a determined body, that would listen to no 
arguments, but simply follow tile advices they received from the 
Collegio del .fesu. Moreoven-, were the deliberations of the 
Council fi'cc ? that is to say, of such a nature that every member 
found himself in a jrosition to ex])ress his opinion without any 
let or hindrance f Was it permitted to everyone carefully to 
examine the matter at issue, and then, wlicn this was done, to 
vote accordingly V 

• ■ Tliere is still another question to which 1 must necessarily 
devote a few words, as now, when one relloets upon all this, one 
can have somu idea how the Conueil terminated as it did. Pirst 
of all, the place in which the Council held its sittings was 
extremely unfavourahle for free doliheratioii. The right wing 
of the nave of St. Peter’s had been selected by the Popo for the 
purpose, or, in otlier words, the Cluip^d of the Holy Processus, 
and this space was separated from the rest of the Basilica of the 
great church by barricades. But while, now, this locality was 
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sufficiently extensive to fiiniisli conveniently witli sects all the 
bishops, patriurelis, and cni'ditials there assembled, it was com¬ 
pletely wanting in the lirst requireinent for a large assembly hall, 
namely, it was deficient as to its aoouatio properties. After 
obtaining a seat, the speaker could not be beard unless he 
possessed the powerful organ of a Strossmayer, which so pene¬ 
trated through it that all bis words could be clearly followed. It 
was declared, ovon by Cardinal di Pietro, after the first six sittitjgs, 
that be bad notualiy not understood a single speoeb, and another 
cardinal also stated that during all the deliberations not forty 
words bad reached to him. Anything like a thorough discussion 
was quite out of the question ; a lively exchange of remarks 
and counter-observations did, indeed, take place, but, on these 
grounds, no speaker could hope to make an impression on his 
audience. 

There might have been some amends made in this respect 
if the members of Council had at least been able to read 
the speeches which they could not hoar; but, after the first 
sitting, the bishops were prohibited from allowing their votes 
and discourses to be printed, and this prohibition remained as 
long us the Council lasted. 

Can one now’ call this a free council, with free deliberation ? 
Has not, indeed, every member of every assembly, and in every 
parliament, the right of making propositions either birnsclf alone 
or in conjunction with other associates bolding similar opinions, 
and of bringing forward motions wliieii may bo discussed by the 
assembly? How was it, however, with the Council at Romo ? 
Well ! the Pope, in virtue of his supremo power, nominated a 
general congregation, which bad to examine into all propositions 
and motions on their introdnetion, and to sit in judgment on 
them as to wbctlier or not they im'gtit bo brought forward, and 
this Commission was composed entirely of those who held 
Jesuitical opinions.* Thus it was that only those propositions 
could bo brought forward which met with the approval of the 
Pope and bis party. As a rule, however, all deereos w’ere intro- 


* In tile Gouural Conareaiition tlioro wore summoiiod by the Pope tlio 
Ciiviliua,la Piiirizi, di Pietro, do Aiif'etiw, Gorsi, Sl'orzii, (jiilleii, Biirili, 
Moreno, and AntonGlli; then the Patriarelm ot Antioeli and of JeruHalorn ; 
iif!.aiu, the Archbisliopt) of Tours, Turin, Valencia, St. lago da Ohili, 
Raltimore, Soroiito, Tessalonica, Cardi, and Wuatiuiustor; lastly, the 
Bishops of Paderboru and Anagui. 
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(luDod ill llie iiiimo of tlio l'o[)o liiiiiHolf, uiid tlio iissoiiibly had 
nothing further to do tliaii to uouord its “ placet.”* 

In short, it was the most servile council that could well be 
imagined; and in coulirmation of this I quote the opinion of 
a man who was held in groat esteem in the Catliolio oamp, 
Vicomte le Mcaux, the son-iu-hiw of Count Moiitalembert. 
VVriting to the strongly Catholic Parisian newspaper Gorre- 
spondant, he siiatos:— 

“ All piX'positions about which the (Jouiicil have to consult 
are made up boforeliand ; the order of alliiirs is forced upon 
the bishops, the committees are chosen, before any deliberation, 
according to an odieial list, by a disciplined majority which give 
their votes as ono man. In these committees the minority is 
unrepresented, while other conferences than those in the general 
congregation do not take place. The matters are brouglit 
forward quite impromptu, and laid before the members of Council 
without previous explanations. The speeches are with dilliculty 
understood, while as regards memoranda (stenographic reports) 
which may be inspected by the Fathers, there are none ; so that 
it is impossible for the bishops to communicate their mature 
thoughts to tlioir oolleagues. Tiien it is forbidden to cause 
anything whatever to be printed here for the Oouneil; and in all 
those features ono recognises an assembly called together, not to 
discuss but to approve, designed to elevate the power which has 
summoned it, instead of to moderate it.” 

The Vioomte de Meaux formed this judgiiieiit from personal 
observation ; and now, I ask oiieo more, was it a free assembly 
with Iroe power of deliherulioii ? Jhit with what did tho Couueil 
ooeupy itself? Of course with ecclesiastical matters of faith, as 
tho Pope, in his missive to the bishops, as well as in his allocu¬ 
tion at the opening of the Council, had pruelaimed; but these 
.matters of general bnsincs,s were but secondary to those on 
account of vliicli suoli pains had been dovoi.cd in calling together 
in Romo so many bishops from such great distanoes, and with 

• If all those pi.'Bsent said Yos, or “ I’lacoL,” it ran thus ; “Nosquo (Wo, 
• Plus IX. ’) Macro appiobanti: (loiioilio doceriiimuo, statuimUB atquo Baooi- 
niua”; but if tlio tiiiiiurity said No, or “ Non placet,” the number of “ Noes ” 
bad to V)0 given, and tbun it road thus;—“ Nosquo sacro approbauto Ooncilio 
deocruiimis, statuimus atijua Banoiinus.” The L’opo was, then, the only 
decisive lawjlivor, who, out of ^’olitoiiosS and courtesy, listened to tlio 
opinions of tlie bishoiis; and, coiiHocjuontly, the Council was only troatod as 
a consultative body called togothor for that purpose. 
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BUcli expense and trouble. The questionj on the other hand, 
was rather in regard to things of the highest importance, no 
less than the exposition and sanctioning of three entirely new 
articles of faith, namely, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary; 
the dogmatising of the Syllabus, with the contents of which the 
reader has already been made aware; and, lastly, the dogma of 
the Infallibility of the l*ope, of which 1 have likewise already 
spoken in detail. 'I'hese throe dogmas must he confirmed and 
sanctioned in siioh a way that in future all (Jatholics shidl believe 
them at the risk of the loss of eternal happiness; but it must 
so happen as if the members of the Council itself, in the name 
of Catholic Christendom had spontaneously urged these three 
dogmas, and on this account the Pope hud not made mention of 
them in a single passage, either in his missive or in his 
allocution. It was a most cunningly devised artifice of the 
Jesuits in order to throw dust in the eyes of the world; and 
they calculated that thereby the bishops who were inclined to¬ 
wards opposition, would not be able to make themselves at home 
on the subject by the necessary theological and historical studios. 

The main objects which should engage the attention of the 
Council were sedulously concealed from the bishops, in order 
that they should be unprepai'od, and without the necessary 
books; they would then simply sanction in the Council, as 
voting maclunes, wluvt had been elaborated by the Jesuits. 

Now, in the first place, as regards the Assumption of Mary, 
this dogma was, of the three that have been mentioned, the 
most harmless; after that the Pope bad once declared “ the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary” as a divine revelation, it 
would bo not much to attest her aseeiision to heaven, also 
in her living body. There is not a single syllable said of 
this ascension to heaven, it is true, in the New Testament, 
which is completely silent regarding the fate of the mother after 
her death. Equally little was declared by the ancient teachers 
of the Church on this point, and no single individual amongst 
them relates when she died and where she was buried. As, 
however, Mary-worship rose higher and higher, it naturally 
could not be wanting that people began to translate her into 
heaven, and hence gradually the tradition arose that she had 
been taken up into tlie skioswhen still living. Beit well under¬ 
stood, moreover, that the ancient teaoliors of the Church treated 
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thiB iclcii imrely as triHiitioii, (incl in the Miirtyrology in use 
in the Ohurel) of Rome, by Usuiird, it stands recorded that in 
the 0th century nolliing whatever was known regarding the 
death of the Virgin Mary, or as to the fate of lior corpse. 

Besides, when later it became customary, hero and there, to 
observe, on the 15th August, “the Festival of the Ascension of 
Mary into Heaven,” the Ohureli was still far I'rom recognising 
this ascension as dogma. It was the Order of Jesus who 
first of all thought otherwise, and as, also, Pius IX. venerated 
the “ Madonna " above overytbing, it made it easy for him to 
demand, on the part of the Council, the dogmatising of the 
bodily ascension. Yet, no, this statement is incorrect; the 
Pope did not directly submit this demand to the Council, but 
the Jesuits, with the consent of the Pope, wont round among 
the bishops with a petition, ro<iuesling them “ to make the 
bodily ascension to heaven of the Mother of our Lord an article 
of faith, and thus to anathematise everyone who doubts this, 
and who asserts that the same is mere tradition.” Yes, indeed, 
the Jesuits circulated this petition to the Pope amongst the 
bishops of the majority in the beginning of January 1870, and 
by the Slstol that month it luul already obtained more than 
400 siguarures. What was, then, the wonder when the Com¬ 
mittee of Faith (the Coiif/ri't/alio de fide) was at once em¬ 
powered to reiicive the new dogma among the articles of faith, 
wherever, at the close of the Council, all those bishops who had 
inscribed on their banner the Infallibility of the Pope, voted 
for the new dogma ? It is not necossury that we should dilate 
still further concerning this dogma, held by most people to bo 
the Pope’s hobby, but we pass over to the second and much 
more important point, the dogmatising of the Syllabus. 

The Jesuits, even before the commencement of the Couneil, 
uJeclarcd (luitc openly that the theses of the Syllabus must be 
regarded as dogmas, 'fhus, before the sanction of them by 
Council, and, indeed, a few days after the opening of the Council, 
a number of the bishops belonging to the majority had a joint 
audience of the Holy Father, giving it as their opinion that the 
complete Syllabus ought to be dogmatised. “Be could not 
neglect this," as he expressed himself, “ and would sooner yield 
something on other points," Thereupon, Father Clement 
Schrader, one of the most sagacious and, at the same time, well- 
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informed members of the Order of Jesus, wus commissioned to 
elaborate formally the eighty theses of the Syllabus—the most 
remarkable of these are already known to tlie reader—so that 
they should be the more readable, as, according to the sons of 
Loyola, “ the Syllabus was good, but b(dng raw flesh, should, 
first of all, be made palatable by skilful preparation; ” the 
matter, however, should remain the same, and rather, even, 
gather additional fire. Father Schrader undertook this com¬ 
mission with the greatest noal, and the results of his labours 
were the eighty Canoncs de Jide et cculcaia Chrkti (Precepts 
in respect to Christian Faith and of the Cliristian Church), which 
accurately expressed the eighty theses of the Syllabus. When 
be was ready with the work, however. Cardinal Bilio was 
entrusted with its revision, and as this prince of the Church 
carried out this work, one may conclude therefrom that the 
same would possess the approval of the Pope, and, in like 
measure, also of the Jesuits. In other words, the canons 
remained as they had been elaborated by the Jesuit Schrader, and 
in this form were laid before the Fathers of the Council. Mow 
did these, however, proceed in regard to the paper submitted to 
them? There was certainly contained within it a whole deluge 
of equally irrational as un-Cliristian sentences, which the 
bishops, after a little reflection, should have absolutely rejected. 
War was not only waged therein against Protestantism, but also 
against the whole modern world, and especially against State 
arrangements as now constituted throughout Europe. But what 
did that matter? The bishops of the majority found all very 
excellent, and accepted the new enrichment of the teachings of 
faith and manners, as if they had discovered a treasure therein. 
Consequently it was but natural to find that ullimatoly, on the 
I3th July 1870, the whole scheme liad been voted cn bloc, only 
07 having opposed it, while the remaining GOO then present 
gleefully pronounced their “Placet.” Like the dogma of the 
bodily Ascension of Mary, the Syllabus had thus been also dog¬ 
matised, and the Jesuits rejoiced with exceeding joy. Still, great 
as was this delight, it could only be made complete when the 
third now doctrine should also be raised to the dignity of a 
dogma, the doctrine, namely, of the Infallibility of the Pope, 
iiind to this we must now turn our attention. 

The Pope, as has been already seen, both iu his missive con- 
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volsitig tho Oouncil ns well as in his allocution nt its opening, 
Inul preacmd perfect silence about the rnattor, and his Secre¬ 
tary of State, Antonelli, had, indeed, gone so far as to give 
assurance to several of the representatives of foreign Powers, 
that the Holy See did not contemplate making it a subject to 
bo laid before tho Fatiters of tho Council. Nevertheless, the 
dogma of the Infallihility buzzed about, so to speak, in the air, 
and everyone knew tliat the bishops had been summoned to 
Rome, if not simply and solely, at all events ohielly, to vote that 
dogma. How, then, could an escape bo made out of this 
dilemma ? Eh, indeed, tho k'nlbers of the Order bad long ago 
a scheme m petto, and this consisted simply in once more 
concocting a petition to the Pope, in wliieh he was entreated 
to lay the dogfna of the Infallibility before the Council. But, 
truly, it must not have the appearance of procticding from tho 
Pope himsolf, as this, indeed, would have tho semblance of too 
groat presumption, so the idea must emanate from tlie Council; 
and if this was the case, what foreign Power could then have 
anything to allege against what should occur? 'I'he rjuestion, 
thus, was of a twofold character, first of all to find out the 
proper Fathers of tho Council who might prepare tlio petition, 
and then, again, to collect signatures to it, so that an imposing 
majority might nppcair. Both objects wore, however, attained 
without the slightest dillionlty. Ihirsmulcd by the Jesuits, Arch¬ 
bishop Manning of Westminster, Spalding of Baltimore, and 
Deeharnps of Mechlin, with Bisho|).s Senestroy of Ratishon, 
Martin of Pnderhorn, Canopa of Verona, and Mcrmillod of 
Geneva, entered together into a Consortium, and, aided by the 
editorial department of tho ttivilta, modelled a petition to the 
Pope, as well as, at the same time, to tho Council, the contents 
of which ran ns follows ;— 

“ The undersigned Fathers submit to tho H<dy Gfenmoiiical 
Synod of the Vationii, the most lintnhie and pre.ssirig solicitation 
that it may doterroiTio in plain word.s, oxoliiding all possibility 
of doubt, that the autliority of the Pope of Romo should he 
supreme, and therefore free of error, when he fixes and dictates 
such matters of faith and manners as should be accepted and 
upheld by faithful Christians, as well as when he rejects and 
condemns ihom.” 

Such a petition was put in circulation, naturally, however, 
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only among tlioso who could bo relied upon, as truly Popishly 
diBpos(3d; and, lo and behold! the signatures already numbered, 
on the 15th January, not less than 512. A splendid majority was 
thus beforehand secured for the dogma about to be created, and 
one can now well imagine how great was the joy of the Jesuits. 

There was, still, a small bitter pill in store for them; for 
stjaroely luul the broad-thinking bishops become acquainted 
with this manieuvre, than they counselled together whether 
they might not get up a petition to the Pope which 
should be couched in opposite terms. The majority of them 
resolved upon this, and the Cardinal Archbishop llauscher was 
entrusted with the preparation thereof, lie wont as mildly as 
possible to work, but ho did not on that account mince matters 
in regard to the difficult point in question. His opposition 
statement runs thus :— 

“It would bo a vain undertaking if one were to lay before 
Christian people the doctrine recommended by the majority as 
an openly revealed truth of God, and, in the absence of dis¬ 
cussion, this thing is rupugnaut to our hearts. We, therefore, 
approach thee, conlidiug in thy bunelovence, that the necessity 
of deliberating on such matters may not be imposed upon us, 
uiid wc hope of tbee tliat tbou wilt not lay before the Committee 
om Matters of Faith the petition in favour of the Infallibility. 
Moreover, as we iulininister our episcopal charge among the more 
important Catholic nations, wc are thus hy daily experience 
aware of the state of matters witli them; oven, on this account, 
it is known to us that the desired delinition will but deliver new 
weapons to the enemies of religion, and excite hitter enmity 
against Catholic affairs, and wc are certainly persuaded that the 
same must offer an occasion or pretext, at all events within the 
sphere of our govorntnonte iu Europe, to attack privileges still 
appertaining to the Clinrch." 

Such wore the terms of the conn tor-petition, and the same 
was signed hy Iff? Fathers of the Council, among whom wore 
the Archbishops of Vienna, Fragile, Olmutz, Bamberg, Munich, 
Kalocsii, Cologne, Saltzburg, and Lemberg, as well as hy the 
Bishops of Breslau, Hildesheim, Treves, Osnahruck, Mayonoe, 
llottenburg, Augsburg, St. Gallon, Trieste, Biidweis, Fiinzkirchen, 
Grosswardein, Tomeswar, Tariiow, Laibach, Kiiab, Sichen- 
biirgen, Bosnia, and Servia. Did the sons of Loyola allow 
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tlifinisoIvcH t,i) b.; iTUiniidiitoc] by tins? No, not in the least degree, 
blit, on the 2and January 1^70, the Tnfallibility address men¬ 
tioned, wit!) its mass of signatures, was presented, and at once 
handed over to ibu Commiteo on Matters of Faitli, in order to its 
being discussed, under the proper presidency of the Pope. 

And now, shall f deseribe further tlio ins and outs of how it 
went with this desired dogma of the Jesuits? With wliat words, 
for instance, the Pishops of Pelloy and Carcassnne concisely 
called upon the Council to iiroclaiui tho Infaliihility without 
delay, as ii, had been called together simjily and solely with this 
object? Or how Schwarzenhurg, the Onrdinnl Archbishop of 
Prague, condemned the flc.sircd dognui with these words: “ Yon 
will cause tho religions ground to give way under our feet il' 
you pass unanimously as the newest dogma a project of tho 
personal infallibility, reprohnted and long abandoned by men of 
sound understanding, and whieh you may yourselves he well 
oonvinoed the world will never accept as law”? Or how tho 
Josnilieidl)-disposed, that is, the Infallihilitists, broke out into 
a roar of rage, with clenched fists, at the powerful Strossmayer, 
tho Bishop ol' Bosnia and fiervia, in order to bring him to 
silonco ? Or how the Pope quite seriously assured everyone 
who visited him that lie felt he was infallible, preoisely after the 
manner of that madinan who considered himself to he God the 
Father? Or liow—but, no, 1 will not relate all to the reader, 
as it would carry mo away much too far; hut I cannot pass over 
at least two of the many fiindaiiioiital grounds brought forward 
in favour of the In fallibility, as one learns tliereby in what 
manner and through whom the fiifallibility came to be esta¬ 
blished. On the 14th of May, Bishop Pie, of Poitiers, brought 
forward a proof, and the following logic was actually nccopted 
by the mnjoiity of the Oouneil with immense cnlliiisiasm: 
-i'-Pbe Poiie,'" he exclaimed, “ miist he infallible, as Peter was 
crucified with his head downwards; eonseqiiently, then, the 
head of Peter boro the entire weight of his body. Now, the head 
of Peter is analagous with the Churoh of Christ, as also with 
the Pope. I’hus, the latter sustains the entire Church, and as 
it can only bo the infallihle who sustains, and is not sustained, 
thus must the Jhipe ho infallible.'’ A beautiful argument, 
certainly, at which the reader will, no doubt, he sufficiently 
astonished ; but not less original was the second tlieory, wbiob 
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Imd the honour of liiiving for its father Arclibishop Dusmet, of the 
island of Sieily; “We Sicilians,” spoke the dignitary mentioned, 
also on the 14th of May, “ have a particular ground for believing 
the infallibility of all the Pope,s. The apostle Peter preached, 
as is known, upon our island, upon which ho found a number 
of Christians, and, ns he dcolar(;d that he was infallible, they 
found the matter surprising, hocauso it never had been previously 
communicated to thoni. In order to clear up the matter, they 
sent a deputation to the Virgin Mary, to demand of her whether 
she had hoard anything of the infallibility of Peter. ‘Certainly,’ 
replied she, ‘ as I myself was present when my son conferred 
this special privilege upon Peter, and I can recollect even the 
day and the liour perfectly well.' By such testimony the Sicilians 
felt themselves to be completely satislied, and since then no 
one, throughout the whole island, has had the slightest doubt 
about tho infallibility of the Pope.” 

In such fashion did tho Archbishop of Catania plead for tho 
new dogma of Papal Infidlibility, and tho reader may now know 
what to think of tho majority of the Council. Lot tins be as it 
may, after a groat number of tho Bathers of the 0(Uincil jiresent 
had spoken, part for, and part against the Infallibility, the 
majority urg(!d for a terminatiou of the debate, and all tho more 
strongly as the heat now began to be unbcainble in Rome. It 
was now arranged that tho “ preliminary voting in private 
sitting ' should be bold on ttus lilth July, and at tho same time it 
was decreed that “ the decisive public voting in the presence of tho 
Pope himself" should take place on the 18th of the same month. 
The preliminary voting, however, gave tho following result; 460 
voted for tho infallibility of tho Pope absolutely, with “ Yes 
{placet), while 88* bishops absolutely with “ No ” {non placet ); 

* Amouf; these detormiiiocl opponents of tho Infallihility belonged espe¬ 
cially :—Oardiual .Arclibishop Princo voii ScliwarKOUberg, of Prague ; the Car¬ 
dinal Arohbisliop MiiUiieu, of HoMiiayon; Cardinal-Archbishop Rauscher, of 

ieniia ; Archbishop Simon von Cran (Primate of Hungary); Princo Bishop 
l‘'iirsto«h(^rg, of Oliiliitz; Archbishop Schorr, of Munich; ArchbishopDcinlcin, 
of Bamberg; Archbisbop Wiorxclioyki, of Lemborg ; Arohbisbop Harboy, of 
Paris ; Arclibisliop Beinald, of Kalocaa ; Bishop Rivet, of Dijon ; Bishop 
Iiupont des Logea, of Metz ; Bishop Begat, of Trieste ; Bishop Dupanloup, 
of Orleans; Bishop Kettoler, of Mayenco; Bishop Strassmayor, of Bosnia 
and Sorvia; Bishop .Tirsik, of Budweit , Princo Bishop Piirster, of Breslau; 
Bisliop Porwerk, of Xioontopolis (Apostolic Vicar of Saxony); Bishop Clifton, 
of Clifford; Bishop Dobrilla von Pola ; Bisliop Dinkel, of Augsburg ; Bishop 
Bberbard, of 'Troves; Bishop Jours, of Soissoua ; Bishop Place, of Mar- 
M.'illoH; Bishop Bockmaim, of Osnabriick; Bishop Croinontz, of Ermolaiid; 
Bishop Eamzauowski, of Agathopolis (Provost of tho Catholic part of the 
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conditionally with “ Vos," however, or, as it may bo oxprossod, 
“ Plavat juxta modum," that is, with tho rosorvation that in 
tlioj wordiiiff of the dogma name slight modification might bo 
introduced—61 prolati's voted; wliilo !)I others, partly on tho 
plea of indisposition, and partly on other grounds, though 
pi'cs(mt, indeed, in liome, did not attend the sitting, and 77 
of them had iJivady liift Ihomo on account of tho state of 
their health. Such was the result of the preliminary voting of 
the 18th July 1870; conscajueiitly it wa.s now accurately known 
how the, proper and public voting would turn out. On this 
account, 88 bishops of the op]iosition took their departure at 
once from Home, in order that they might not he obliged to 
be present at tho public voting; still, they did not commence 
their journey till they had first made a vain attempt, by send¬ 
ing a deputation to tho Pope, with the object of turning him 
away from tho unhappy dogma, 'i'hc 18th of July advanced 
apace, and the Jesuits, with feverish activity, beat up for the 
sitting all the prelates still present in Rome, especially those who 
had voted c.)nditionally. There were present in all 535, among 
whom were all the cardinals, with the exception of Prince 
riohenlohe, 583 voted with “Yes" {placet), two prelates voted 
with “ No" {non placet), namely, Bi.shop Riccio, of Cajazzo, and 
Bishop Fitzgerald, of .Little-Rock, the latter with a truly sten¬ 
torian voice. Thus the new dogma of the Infallibility of the 
Pope was neoejited, almost unanimously, and Pius IX. had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of proclaiming it himself to the world. 

It consists of an introduction and four chapters. It is stated, 
in the introduction, that as the gates of hell rise up refractorily, 
with daily-increasing hatred, against tho foundations of tho 
Church erected by (lod, it has become necessary to prescribe, 
according to the anoient and established faith of the Universal 
Cbtrrch, the doc.trine of the investiture, perpetual duration, and 
inner nature of tho Holy Apostolic Primate, upon which rests the 
whole Chundj’s strength and solidity, and cemteuding against the 
same, to judge and condemn errors so pernicious to tho Lord's flock. 

The first chapter treats of the investiture of tho Apostolic 
Primate in tho person of tin; Holy Peter, and concludes with 
tho following simttmcc ; “'riins everyone who shall not affirm 

PruBHiati Array in Berlin); IliHhop Holelo, of Kotteaburg j and 
Boiir^et, of Rlontpcal, 
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that the holy apostle Peter was invested by our I.ord Christ as 
the most supreme of all apostles and visible head of the Ohurcn 
militant, or even shall allege that the same has received the 
Primacy directly and immediately from the Lord Christ, merely 
as an honour and not in actual and particular jurisdiction—he 
shall be accursed.” 

The second chapter treats of the uninterrupted continuance of 
the Primacy of Peter in the Popes of Home, and concludes with 
the sentence: “ Whoever shall say that there exists no investi¬ 
ture by the Lord Christ himself, and no divine right by which 
the Holy l^eter lias uninterrupted successors in the Primacy over 
the whole Church, or that the Pope of Rome is not the successor 
of the Holy Peter in every individual Primacy—let him be 
accursed,” 

The third chapter treats of the condition and nature of the 
Primacy of the Pope of Rome, and concludes with the sentence: 
“ Whoever shall say that the Pope of Rome has merely the 
office of supervision and guidance, not, however, the complete 
and supreme jurisdiction over the whole Church, in matters 
which relate to faith and manners, ns well as to disci¬ 
pline and the govfjrnmont of the Church extending over the 
whole globe, or that ho has only a prominent part, not, however, 
the complete fulness of this supreme power, or that this, his 
power, is not regular and direct, be it over all and every indi¬ 
vidual eburcli, or all and every individual flock and believer— 
let him be accursed.” 

The fourtli chapter, lastly, treats of the Ministry of the Popes 
of Rome, and conobules with the follovdng ])aragrapba : “This 
gift of truth and never-wavering faith has been accorded 
to Peter, and to bis sncccssoi's in the Holy See, by the dispensa¬ 
tion of God, in order that they may exercise their sublime offioe 
for the weal of all, the whole flock of Olirist being thereby 
guarded from the poisonous allurements of errors, and nourished 
with the food of heavenly teaching, so that, putting aside 
every opportunity of schism, the whole Clmroh may remain 
as one, and firmly persevere and keep its position against the 
gates of hell. Seeing that, however, in these times, when 
people stand much in nged of the wliolesomo reality of the 
Holy Offioe, not a few are to he found who wish to do awav 
with that authority, we thus hold it to be imperatively neoeS' 
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sary Hdlomnly to assert tlie ])rfir<)g!itivo with wliich the only 
begotten Son of (xod has had the grace to endow the supremo 
L’astoral otfico. Tlicnd'orc, in true dcpcmlence on the tradition 
which sprijigs from llie comraeiicenient of ('liristian belief, to tlio 
glory of God, our lledeemor, to the elevation of the Catholic 
religion, and to the weal of Christian peoples, we teach, with the 
approval (d' the Holy Council, and declare as a divine and 
revealed dogma, that the I'opo of Romo, when he speaks tx 
calhedni, that is, when in his ollice as pastor and teacher of all 
Christians, according to his supreme a])OBtolieal character, he 
defines a (loctrinc to be (irmly maintained by the whole Church, 
concerning faith and manners, as the divinely promised succour 
of the Holy Uetcr has been accorded to him, as regards that 
Infallibility with which the Divine Itcdccmer wished to endow 
his Church—tiierefore, such-like utterances of the Pope of Rome, 
proceeding from himself, are to be considered unchangeable, 
without rtupiiiing the approval of the Chureh. Thus, anyone 
who dares to contradict this our definition, which God forbid, 
let him be acemsed," 

Thus ran tlio new dogma of the Itdidlilnlity as it issued forth 
from the Jesuit editorial department, and the huiglitor of scorn 
was for (jver raised among all society of any edueation. Not 
only, however, a laughter of scorn, l)ut also a cry of anger, as 
one o(juld not conoeal from oue’s-self that what had been dogma¬ 
tised at the last Council, that is, declared to he a divine truth, 
must bring about tho most prodigious coiiseijiieuees. 

What is, indeed, the quintessenoe of tho Infallibility doctrine ? 
Nothing else than the following; “ Thero i^xists on earth only 
one single liiord, the representative of God, and he rules over 
Kings as well as subjects, naiions us well us families. In 
respect to him, then! is no right and no law, but all Christian 
-"Tminkind arc his slaves. 'I'liere is one and only one resor- 
vation ; the bishops, who are upper slaves, may, in the name of 
the Pope, rule freely in tlieir dioceses so far as lie apfioints ; 
the other class, however, the rulers and their subjeets, are liis 
entire slaves and must simply obey.” 

But in what way ? Does not the now dogma teach that not 
only the Pope, for the time being, ^ins become infallible, but 
that everyone of his predecessors was endued with like powers, 
and that tlins, all tho doctrines and precepts of former Popes 

GO 
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must be looked upon as divine truths ? Most certainly such is 
the case ; and pray, what did the former Popes teach ? 

Leo X proclaimed, with the approval of the fiftli Council of 
Lateral!, the following three points as holy truths of faith ; 

“In the first place, the entire body of the clergy is, according 
to Divine right, exoiript from all civil power, and has not only 
no obligation as a sulijeet, hut may not ho hound in conscience 
by secular commands. Secondly, wherever a. State law stands 
in contradiction to a regulation of the Church, it is only the 
latter which is bindiiig; the former being inoperative or invalid. 
Thirdly, before everything, all the State laws are invalid which 
compel the clergy to he amenable to secular tribunals, and to 
hear State burdens. One may, from necessity, submit to them 
outwardly, but they are not binding inwardly.’’ 

Thus far Loo X.; but what did Boniface VIII. teach in 
his infamous Bull Unam Sa/iotam, and Paul JV. in his Bull 
F,x AjiOKtolattiit OJJicio j Now, according to them, the Pope is 
absolute lord and master of all people, supienie judge of all 
monarchs and monnrehios, as also head of all Christians in 
the world ; and to him is power given to declare every ruler or 
prince who is not stcadfa-st to the faith, or, as may be better 
said, obedient to the Pope, to be deprived of his hinds and 
possessions. 

“Yes, indeed,” wiites the distinguished Bollinger, “the 
fulness of power to wlileh the Popes, I'rom the time of Gregory 
VII. have laid claim, is ({uite boundless and undeniable; it can 
penetrate over all, wherever, as Innocent III. says, there is sin, 
and can call overyone to account with sovereign caprice; it 
tolerates no appeal, as the Pope, according to the utterance of 
Boniface VIIL, carries all rights in the shrine of his breast; in 
other words, the tribunal of God and of the Pope is one and 
the same.’’ 

But oven this was not by any moans sufiieient, for the Popes 
of the sixteenth, sevenleeiith, cigliteeuth, and nineteenth centuries 
have duolared that all non-Catholics, one with another, more 
especially Protestants, Imvo, through baptism, equally become 
their subjects, and must, as rebels, be brought back again to 
obedience by force. 

“Yes, indeed, Prolustantisin must be conquered, or, wliere 
possible, auuihiliitcd and extirpated, and tlic idea of toleration, 
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equality of religions, or freedom of consciorioe, is to be coii- 
(ieuinod to tlie lowest hell,” 

This was Papal teaching from the beginning, and this 
doctrine the dogmatising of the Syllabus proelainied ufrosb 
What is there in prospect for us, according to the resolutions 
of the Council ? Nothing but religious strife and contention ; 
perhaps, indeed, a new edition of the Thirty Years' war. One 
may laugh now over it, as an impossibility; but did not 
people smile also wlieii the Jesuits proclaimed the warlike 
resolutions of the Ooiinoil of 'I’rent, which they had instituted? 
Formerly, of all Geirnany, the eighth, or perhaps the tenth 
part, was actually Oatholio. But Cnnisius and his associates 
travelled quite quietly from one bishop's see to anotliei’, and 
their brethrm, the rest of the son.s ol' Loyola, followed them. 
They carried on their operations, at hrst, secretly, and concealed 
in secular elotliing ; gradually they found an entranoc, in addi¬ 
tion to priricoly Courts, into a couple of families, as well 
Hs into a coujdo of cloisters, and from these into a couple 
of pulpits; then they possessed themselves of ono or other 
school classes, and after a few years they opened an educational 
iiistituiioii; lastly, they took euro that, on tlie one hand the 
cathedral, and on tlio olhor tho Court and official appoint¬ 
ments, slioiild be filled by their j)iipils ; and, behold! in the 
course of forty years, (iormaiiy was again Catholicised to the 
e.\tont of two liftlis. But witli this, even, the sons of Loyola 
were not content, for they wislual to eriulieato Protestantism 
entirely, and tlicn began tho most terrible of all eonlosts, a 
religions wai', wliicb lusted as long as full thirty years. It 
did not, it is true, bring about wbat tlie .Jesuits wanted and 
hoped for, iiumely, the aimihilatiou of Protestantism ; but it 
gave to Culholicism a largely iiiereascd development, and, by 
kin; VVestphaliaii peace, religious libeitywis a thing of the past 
wherever the sons of l.oyohi luu) nesLied Lhomselvcs. Tliough, 
indeed, Protestant science has nuide, it is true, great conquests, 
yet the .Jesuits, too, have gained ground. Ly inactivity, the Pro¬ 
testant dominion has more and more decreased, while tho sway of 
Catholicism lias been continually extending, and this lias almost 
entirely been produced tlirougli the exertions of the Society. 

Taking everything into considorutiou, one should not depart 
with a haughty smile at the oircumstaiico of tho Jesuits causing 
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the Pope, in tlie Sylliibus, to declare war ftfre«h agairmt tlie 
Protestiints ? Yes; they gave tlienisolves no rest until the 
Sylhihus was dogmatised, that is, until it was raised to be an 
irreversible article of faith, and consequently necessitates all 
faithlVil Catholics to liate and persecute the Protestant heretics. 
Thus, assuredly, there may he a haughty smile, if not an out 
and out explosion of laughter; but, still, the weather-glass of 
the hist resolutions of Council indicates a storm. Moreover, to 
take a compreliensivo view of the matter, the sons of T.oyola 
are not by any meatis content, hut, at the last Council, they 
arranged, forsooth, that war should be deehircd against all 
existing States. Yes, indeed, the dogmatising of llio Sylhihus 
had, and has, no other ohjeet than the ob.structiou and sup¬ 
pression of the free teiidmieies of modern times, particularly 
as they have taken root in Germany, for these notions do not 
accord with mediieval ideas, which are to be aiVosh aroused 
from the grave. But how? Docs not the Syllabus conclude 
with the declaration that all arc coiidcnined who consider as 
possible and desirable the reconciliation of the Pope with 
modern civilisation ? Arc not the constitutional liberties which 
the rulers of our day accord to their subjects—as the liberty of the 
pre.ss, and equality in tlu! eyes of the law—expressly and especially 
eondemned ? Hus not the Pope declared J'roru his infallible 
chair, on the 2ynd July 1808, that, by virtue of the care he has 
over all the Churches eutrusted to him by Christ, lie curses the 
I'uiidaraeiital law of Austria as an ahominatiou [infanda) ? 
Has he not es|)ecially cursed the horrible laws {ahoininand<e) 
wliioh voueh.safe to all State eitizens freedom of opinion, free¬ 
dom of the press, and freedom of belief; and has he not cursed 
them on account of this, lhat the oducutiou of children of mixed 
marriages is regulated according to the principles of equality of 
confession, the corpses of heretics (Protestants), whenever they 
Inive no burial ground of their own, being interred in the 
Catholic precincts? Has lie not pronoiiueod as an article of 
faith that all laws of Lhat kind are eoiitrury to the constitution 
and authority of tlie Church and the Papal power, and tliat they 
must be looked upon by all good Catholics as completely invalid 
and without any force whatever ? 

Certainly tlie resolutions of the Council wore regarded ns 
quite monstrous, and the indignation felt thereat among people 
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of oduciilion wns hut too well founded. The nion; tliai 
sensible iintl clcur-siglitod persons were (lllod witli iudignatiou, 
and partly, also, with fear, the louder did tlie Jesuits rejoice, as 
heueoforth they considered thcuiHolves to ho all-poworfiil. 'I'he 
doctrine of tho Infallihility was th dr own doctrine, and as it 
had now been raised to (he dignity of a doginii, this was 

nothing else than to say, “ Whatiwor the Jesuits toaeli is alone 
truly Catholic.” In otiier words, thoir victory proclaimed 
to tho world that .Tcsuitisin and Catholicisin were henceforth 
identical, and consequently it was not so much tho Pope, 
properly speaking, who was inhilliblo, hut tho Society of 
Jesus. Did there not lie therein jiistilication for this exulta¬ 
tion ? But tho sous of I.oyola were not content alone with 

rejoicing ; they were also desirous of displaying t.hcir power, 

by showing at once they were in ii position to bring buck 

into the world the spirit of rnodiaival times, in tho shape of the 
Syllabus, eonfirmod, as it had hoen, by the Council on oath. 
Yes, indeed, medifeval timos shall return, and, above all, his 
mediteval cerritory shall ho given hack to the Pope. Such 
territory had, indeed, in the years 1K5!) and IBliO, sii/rcrcd a 
very consideralde diminution, in eonsiHjuenee of tho war between 
Austria and Italy, the latter being in allianec with Prance; 
and matters were still worse in on the outbreak of tho 

Franco-German campaign, when the French saw themselves 
compelled to withdraw their garrison I'rom Rome. What then 
did the Italian Government do ? Very naturally, in order to 
make the onion of all Italy complete, they took away also the 
remainder of the States of the Churcli, and at lengtli firmly 
'stahlished lluanselves in Home itself. This was, indeed, im- 
-atively necessary, in order lo satisfy tho Italians, since tho 
bitantsof Rome, as well as ol'the Roman Si.aUis, demanded 
it, as they had long been heartily tired of the sad Papal misrule. 
Moreover, there was not a single J'luropean Stale tliat made any 
remonstrance, and still less was there anywhere an inodination 
to draw the sword in favour of tlin Pope. The rage, howniver, 
which filled the Pope, us well as his trusted friends the .lesnits, 
was beyond all bounds, and ilis Holiness loudly exclaimed 
agaimst the impious spoliation. Dot tlic protiist was of no 
avail, and as little was tho curse which was soon to follow. 
It was thus perceived that anothci plan must be adopted. 
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namely, ttiat of force, as without compulsion the Italian Govern 
ment would not yield. Yet, whence shall tliis practical aid 
come? France, once so powerful, had just been, as it were, 
stricken to the ground, in siieli a way that it would require 
very many years in order for it to assume again its former posi¬ 
tion, Not much better was Austria situated, as it had engaged 
in the war of IftCti, and there could be no question, therefore, 
of any warlike action in favour of the Pope! Then the 
smaller Catholic States, I mean the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, did not possess the power to enter into such an 
undertaking, and llussia was not at all to bo thought of, from 
its notoriously unfriendly disposition towards Borne.* There 
remained, therefore, only one single power which might set up 
the Pope again in his lost dominions, and that State was 
Prussia, or rather the German Empire. It was perfectly certain 
that the German Empire possessed the power of doing this, 
as no other empire could compare with it, and it stood to 
reason that the much weaker Italy would not be so bold as to 
attempt any resistance to so powerful a rival. It consequently 
became a question to move the Government of the German 
Emperor to condescend to make an intervention in favour of 
the Pope, and to accomplish this appeared to the sons of Loyola 
to bo an easy matter. For, naturally, the Catholic Clmrch had, 
up to this time, enjoyed even greater privileges in Prussia than 
in the Catholic States themselves, while the extension of the 
Jesuits in that country tended to facilitate matters. One has 
only to tliink of the many Jesuit schools on the Bhino, and in 
Posen, of which I will merely mention those of Posen, Sehrimm, 
Maria Laaeh, Paderborn, Cologne, Cohlcntj',, Mayenco, Gorlieim 
Bonn, Aix la Chiqxdle, and Munster. One has only to bri' 
to remembrance the excessive number of unions, sodalities, 
congregations wliieh tliey had called into existence, even 
under the eyes of the authorities, in order to govern by means 
of them the whole Catholic popidation of Germany.t One 

has only to bear in metnory their great protector, the Prussian 

* Tlio Popo himself must hear tho hlamo of this uiifi-ieiidlinBBs, in that 
he had allowed hiniself to ho led on hy the .losuits to stir up underhand 
the Polos to revolt against the IliiHsiaii fJovorjimont, Kiipporting them in 
other ways, if not witli iT)o7ioy* 

■) These nnions and HodiilitioH had often very peenliar names, and at one 
time called thcniHolvoB “ nnion of ]«,hoiirors,” at another of coin)'iiniouH, 
of youths, of maidous, of (Kmipcrauco; Bometimos also chastity unious 
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Minister dI' I’liblic VVorsliip, Von Miililor, who satisfied tlieir 
every wisli, before they )»ad even themselves e.xpressed one. 
Oertainly, tlie.n, the Jesuits liad a ground for hoping that tlie 
Government of William 1. might not be disinelinod towards 
an interventioti in the affairs of the patrimony of Peter, as 
Catholic efforts wore especially iii favour thereof, and they got 
up at onc(! a number of petitions, all of which had the same 
object—rc-cstiddishment of tlie 1‘ope in his lost dominion. 
Caro was also taken that Idgldy inlliiential names should bo 
attached to these petitions, as, for instiinoe, the whole of the 
Hilosian ('atliolie nobility, and the (mtire Association of the 
Maltese Order of the Knights of St. Jidin. Indeed, even the 
Prussian (Jatholic bishops with their chapters were included in 
such a petition; and the great Archbishop Ledochowski of 
Gnesen and Posen consented to deliver the same in person to 
the German Mmperor at Versailles. The result of these peti¬ 
tions, however, was by no means roas.-mring, as Prince IJismarck 
did not giv(j them in the least any approval, but e,':j)ro.ssed his 
opinion, with sulflcieut clearness, to the eflcct that the inter¬ 
ference in the affairsGtf foreign Hiates was (|uiLe adverse to 
German interests. Had, tliou, the petitioners been wise, they 
would have been satisfied on tlie subject, but the Jesuits 
looked upon i.homselves as ton powerful to draw back ; and, 
conseijuenily, they at once had resort to other means. With 
this view they hastened to exert a preasnro on the impe¬ 
rial Government, through the Gerirmn Parliament. It was a 
question before everything, therefore, to get up a strong party 
in the Parliament; and as with the year 1871—it being, as was 
well known, the first year after of iho constitution of tho K.mpiro 
—tlie elections were to come on, tlie Jesuits, entering in full force 
into the conflict, urged tiie wlndo clergy of Germany, who 
-through the bishops were more or le.ss subservient to tliem (tlie 

All, however, hail a settled oi'f'aiiiHatioii, iiucl were hierarchically conjoined. 
The most widely oxtended wore tho lioHicrutiiin.s, wlioao members, almost 
entirely composed of male and fomalu survautK, wero commisKionecl to keep 
an eye upon their masters, to report respeetin;.' tliem, and to work upon 
thorn religiously. T'hoir organiHation migbt, mrtood, bo tci'ined almost 
military', and tho strictest (iiscipliiii! was [niiscrved among them. Eil'teen 
persons of the same sex formed a rose, eleven roses a tree of God, and lifteeu 
God's trees a garden of tho most Holy Virgin Mary. All these grades 
wore placed niidrir a Jesuit h'athe.r, or, ii.t least, under tho guidance of 
some eciJesii.stic who was a blind tool of tln.-lesuits. The members, however, 
who distinguished theiiiHelvos, or Hlunved special xual, obtained the most 
ample absoliition. 
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cause thereof has been alrcatly discussed), to give their votes. 
It turned out, to the joy of the Jesuits, that a tolerable number 
of UUrainontanes were elected by their pledged friends, espe¬ 
cially in Ilavnria, in Posen, and on the Ilhine, wherever, indeed, 
the Catholic population were in a majority.* The parsons 
made use of their pulpits to proclaim to their confessing 
children that, if one did not wish to enilanger the welfare of 
his foul, he must strive solely for the election of good Catholic 
men as momhers of Parliament, the problem being to influence 
the Imperial Government, with the view of bringing about an 
intervention in favour of the Pope. When the Parliament 
opened in March 1871, those gentlemen formed themselves into 
a very determined faction, which got the name of the “ Paction 
of the Centre'’ (if these gentlemen had been honest they would 
have called themselves the “ Jesuitical Paction,” for they allowed 
themselves notoriously to ho blindly led by those of the lenders of 
that party within the Catholic Church who were generally known 
to bo affiliated to and associated with Romish Jesuitism), and at 
once rec<jmmended themselves to the Imperial Government as 
the rock of defence for the Conservative interests of Germany. 
Yes, indeed, they sang again the old song, the refrain of which 
was that a strict and well-regulated Government could only be 
supported by them, because they alone were capable of offering 
an effective opposition to the revolutionary ideas of the times. 
Their intention, consequently, was to render tractable the 
Imperial Government, as they had in bygone days influenced 
former Governments, especially in the reactionary period which 
succeeded the downfall of the first Napoleonic Empire; but it 
was soon apparent wliat was the real aim after which they were 
striving. It was nought else hut to revive the old, long-interred 
claims of the Papacy, and not only to stir up strife again, but 
also to raise afresh the conlenlion hotwoen ecclesiastical and 
secular power. Above all, they wished to force the Imperial 
Government to intervene in favour of the Pope, and the recovery 
of his former worldly ])ossossions, and with this desire they 


* Affainflt oloctions nf iliiitj kind frequent protnat was made, enpeeially 
from Coloufjie. In rc^^ard, indeed, to some clccLioiiH, the petition from 
ColojTno I’Uiifl tliUH :—“ l^’anatieal fury nif'od from tlie pulpits of almost all 
the Catholic churches, and heaven and eternal happinoKH were on the one 
side, hell and ovorhiHting damnation on the otlior, aceopdinfj as the votinf? 
was exercised.” 
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pretty ricMjiujntly came forward wil.li tlieir eounsolB and addresses. 
Indeed, they unhesitatingly expressed thomselves to tlie effect 
that tlie German Emperor ought to hdlow in the footsteps of 
his predecijssor, who looked to Home for the Imperial Crown, 
and recognised the duty of standing hy the Papacy in all its 
troubles, as truly obedient servants. But what a storm of dis¬ 
pleasure did they call forth, as well among the majority of thi; 
Parliament as also in the Imperial Government itself. I will 
not further dibit,e on the subject, hut merely repeat the w'ords of 
an individual luemher of Parliament. Thus spake Deputy von 
Bennigsen:— 

“ The name of the German Emperor and Empire is involun¬ 
tarily connected with the recollection of the great and eventful 
battles which the ruler of Germany formerly waged with the 
Roman Cleireli and the kingdom of Italy, not as Emperor of 
Germany, but as Emperor of Rome, having, as such, claims 
upon the Impel ial sueeession. Our task, however, is to leave 
no doubt henceforth that hy far the greater majority—indeed, an 
overwhelming majority—of the Gorman people and their repre¬ 
sentatives is entirely adverse to the Imperial Government emtering 
again upon tho old mistaken policy of German Churoh politics. 
What advantage did it bring ns? The perpetual devastation of 
Italy, and tlie jiolitical iinpoteneo and internal disintegration of 
Germany. And now wc come again upon efforts in Parliament 
to lead German pidities hack into sneh an injurious groove, upon 
efforts which must once more call similar contentions into 
existence. Our essential huHiitess lies honeoforth in this; that 
at the very first moment when tho German Emperor assembles 
around him tho first German Parliament, he should erect a beacon 
distinctly visible to all far and near, internally as well as 
externally, that in future German polities shall bo restricted to 
the internal reipiirnments of the State, and that they shall no 
more he directed to interferenco with tho affairs of foreign 
nations." 

Thus spoke Deputy von Bennigsen, and as the great 
majority of his colleagues agreed with him in his opinions, the 
following passage in the Address was adopted: 

“The severe distress which l■’ranee sufl'ers to-day, confirms 
the often-witnessed fact, which never fails to bring punishment 
in its rear, that in the eircle of civilised peoples even the 
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mightiest nation only remains safe from serious complications 
by a wise limitation in tlie development of its internal economy. 
Even Germany has, in a degree, received the seeds of decay by 
intermeddling in the alfairs of other nations, when the rulers 
followed the traditions of a foreign origin. The new Empire 
has sprung up from the self-elevating spirit of the people, which, 
armed for defence, is invariably devoted to the work of peace. 
In intercourse with foreign peoples, Germany demands for its 
citizens nothing more than the consideration which right and 
custom require, and, not misled either by aversion or inclination, 
does not grudge to any nation the way towards unity, or to any 
State that it should, after its own manner, find the best form for 
its constitution. The days have gone by for the interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations, never, wo hope, again to 
return under any pretext or in any form whatever.” 

This was clearly and distinctly expressed, and, consequently, 
the pressure of the Jesuitical party for Government interference 
in favour of the Pope was once for all powerless. The rage of 
the Jesuitical Ultramontane parly can now be readily imagined, 
and it was at once resolved to make war against the German 
Empire. Not, however, of course, a war with cannon and 
needle-guns, but a contest with .spiritual and ecclesiastical 
weapons. The whole Catholic Church in Germany, in respect 
to all Catholic inhabitants of the new hlmpiro, should unite 
their powers, and thereby compel the Imperial Government to 
diverge in another direction. They did not, however, proceed 
in a straightforward way, but slowly and gradually, creeping 
along with cat-like stops. Their object was to begin by under¬ 
mining, and only to storm and capture the fortress when its 
foundations had been sapped. 

h’irst of all, however, it was necessary to establish complete 
unity in their own camp before commencing their operations,' as 
if such were not attained, that is, if the lenders and heads of 
the (Tiurch found that there were individuals who would not give 
in their adherence to the .Icsuitical Ultramontane party, then might 
thelinperial Govcnminent place their reliance on such a split, and, 
consequently, a division might be brought to pass which would 
render victory impossible. “Unity, unity," was the cry, then, 
of the Jesuits to those bishops who had voted in tlie Council 
against the fhipnl infallibility, and they, at the same time. 
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threatened them with tlio Papal excommunication and interdict 
if they carried their opposition as far as schism. On the other 
liand, they admonished th(i “ truly disposed,'' that is, the prelates 
who had held hy the .losuitical Popisli party at the Council, to 
issue a geticral pastoral letter to the German clergy, and in this 
to exhort everybody to accept the resolutions of the Oonncih 
and believe them to be divine revelations. Thc“ truly disposed," 
thorel'oro, assembled together in Fulda in August 1870, in order 
to determiiic upon a gimeral pastoral; and it was a matter of 
endless rcji icing to the Jesuits that the “ truly disposed ” were here 
joined by si veral deserters from tbe, opposition camp—for instance, 
by Bishop Kotteler of Mayence, Archbishop Bcherr of Munich, 
Bishop Ditilccl of Augsburg, and Bishop Creminm of Ermcland. 

Thus it hajipcned that the pastoral letter, which declared 
“ that the last Vatican Council was regular and general, and, 
consecpiently, that its resolutions wore binding on all believers, 
by virtue id' the publication thereof, made, in the most solemn 
manner, by the Supremo Jload of the Cliurcb in the juiblic 
sitting of tbe 18tli July iHVO, and that, therefore, all bishops 
priests, and believers ought to accept tliesc resolutions with 
steadfast faith as divinely-rovcaJed trutlis, and must adopt and 
acknowledge them if they desired to vcinain true mombors of tlie 
one holy, catlii)lic, and apostolic Clnircli,” was subscribed by all 
tbe German Brinces of the (Jlnjicb, namely, by Gregory (Seberr), 
Archbishop of Muiucb-Frcising; Paul (Melehers), Archbishop 
of Cologne; Beter .losopb. Bishop of l.imbiirg; Christopher 
FJorontius, Bishop of F’ulda; William I'lmanucl (Kcttolor), 
Bishop of Miiyenco ; Edward .laeob, Bishop of llildesheim; 
donrad (Martin), Bishop of Badindiorn ; .fobaniu's, Bishop of 

ilm; Ignatius (.Sciic.strey), Bi.sbop of liatisbon; Bancratiiis 

iid(cl). Bishop ol' Augsburg; Francis Leopold (Leourod), 
^SisTiop of Eichstadt; Maitidas (El)crbard), Bishop of 'breves ; 
Bbilippus (Cicmenv:), Bishop of Ermcland ; Eotliar, Admini.H- 
trntor of the Bishopric of Freiburg ; Adolphus (Namszauowski), 
Bishop of Agathopidis, CbaplaiiiGcucral of tlie Bnissian Army; 
Bernard (Brinkmaun), Bishop of iMuu.stcr; .and Konrad (lleilhcr), 
Bisliop ol Speyer. 

Had net, then, aii immensity been thus attained ? Certainly 
unity had been well-nigh accomplished, while the lew who had 
still not given in llicir submission, us, for instance, tlie Arch- 
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bishop of Bamberg, and the Bishops of Bottenburg, Breslau, 
Warzbiirg, and Passau, could not possibly withstand, in the 
long run, the pres.siirc put upon them by their fellow function¬ 
aries. Certainly tlioy must also, sooner or later, orally aoknow- 
ledge the resolutions of the Council as divinely-revealed truths, 
as they would otherwise run the risk of being removed by the 
Pope from their Bishoprics, and to such a danger they would 
not, of course, subject theinselvos. No, certainly, that would, 
indeed, be too much to expect, to exchange so high an office 
as that of a Bishop for a mere article of faith ; and thus the 
sons of Loyola succeeded, without much difficulty, in enticing 
completely into the Ultramontane camp even the last remains 
of the German op])osition to the Council. 

The first who came over was the most highly esteemed Prince 
Archbishop of Breslau, Dr. Henry Forster, not openly, it is true, 
before all the world, but secretly, by night, and in a mist; and 
as a reason for this falling off from the former recognised truth, 
he afterwards gave out that he did not wish to disturb the 
“ unity of the Church.” Bishop Henry of Passau followed him, 
and then came Archbisliop Deinlciu of Bamberg. The last 
was Bishop llefeh; of Hottenberg, and he also could assign no 
other ground for his change of opinion than that the unity of 
the Church could not at any price bo disturbed. Along with 
this he spoke much of huniility and submission, but he did not 
mention a single syllable ns regards a man's duty to sacrifice his 
place, even be it the oflioo of Bisbop, for the sake of the truth. 

This was the first victory which the Jesuits gained, after which 
they resolved to accept battle with the German Empire; and 
they proceeded, therefore, to commence the fight. Against 
whom, however, should the first blow bo aimed ? Natural' 
against the German universities—“those heretical nests a 
devilish institutions,” as they themselves loved to call thbm, 
and, especially, against the Catholic theological faculties therein, 
as the latter were most hated by the .Jesuits, For, of course, 
science flourished at tlie universities, therefore free thinking and 
free investigation ; and hence resulted the most violent opposi¬ 
tion to .losuitieul doctrines. Naturally enough, seeing that the 
future spiritual guides and instructors of youth were formed 
by tile Catholic theological facilities, and the professors 
could not, in the nature of things, have any de.sire to 
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regiilute tlieir leoturua iiccorfling to tlio inMlibln prinoiplo.s 
of Gregory VII., Pnul IV., Bonifaoo VIII., and Pius IX., 
or even after the pattern of the SyllabiiH, now also declared 
infallible! Shull this any longer bo tolerated? No, indeed; 
for they, tbo Jesuits, wished alone to instruct the future 
spiritual guides and teachers. No, indeed; for the dogiaaa, morals, 
and exorcises of the Society must ho for the future alone 
instilled into the youthful students; and, therefore, away 
with the professors who stand upon the platform of modern 
seieneo. Away with them, as, indeed, they were all heretics as 
long as they did not absolutely acknowledge the Infallibility 
dogma I V'et how were they to come in contact with the pro¬ 
fessors ? 't’hey still held thedr positions from their respective 
Governments, and were only rosponsiblo to the lattei-. One 
could only, indeed, hound on the bishops against them, to, 
first of all, threaten them with the necessary ecclesiastical 
censure, and then, when there was nothing else for it, falling 
back upon curse and excommunication. But as regards the 
bishops, might one dare to hope that, in this way, they would 
set themselves into collision with the Htate authorities ? In¬ 
deed, a renegade always becomes n zealot, and the Princes of 
the Church, wlio had recently thrown themselves into the arms 
of the Jesuits, must still prove to their converters that they 
were heart and soul all for them. O Lord! one would have 
taken them, indeed, for miserable dissemblers if they did not 
proceed with lire and sword; and then the sons of Loyola 
might bo certain that the ihoroiigidy persuaded h’allibiJitists of 
yesterday would prove themselves to bo the most intolerant 
lufallihilitists of to-day. Yes, indeed, of this they ventured to 
be eertaiu and tlie lirst to prove the correctness of their 
surmises was the Prince Bishop of Breslau, the ahove- 
-mrraed Dootor lloury Forster. As soon ns he had been 
gained over by the son.s of I.oyohi, he demanded of the pro¬ 
fessors of the University of .Hr<ishui, as well as those of the 
Mathias Gymnasium, to declare themselves, whether they 
recognised the resolutions of the Council, as well as tlie in¬ 
fallibility of the Pope, and the dogmatising of the Sylla¬ 
bus. Four oi those gentlemen at ouce replied directly and 
publicly in the negative. These were Canon and Cathedral 
Scholastic D. Baltzer, Professor of Church History, I). Reiiikens, 
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private teacher of philosophy and religious doctrine to the 
Miithiiis Gymnasium, D. Weber, and tho Director of the Mathias 
Gymnasium, D. Iteisnckcr. What did the Bishop do then? 
First of all, he decreed the mupmaio ah ordine over them, that 
is, he declared them to be no longer fit to administer their offices 
if they did not immediately recall their heresy, and, as they 
hesitated to do so, he threatened them with excommunication. 
Still further, his princely Grace, the highly-esteemed Lord 
Bishop, vouchsufod to forbid the pupils of his Boys' Setninary 
{the future teachers and schoolmasters) to visit the Mathias 
Gymnasium; all theological students, especially tho pupils of 
his community, he threatened with iminediato expulsion if they 
should any longer attend tho lectures of the professors men¬ 
tioned. Therewith he cried down tho latter, who still held thoir 
appointments from the State, and it now came to be a (jucstion 
as to whether the Government would tolerate such an attack 
upon their rights. It could not, of course, submit thereto, and 
the Minister of Kcligion declared that the professors should con¬ 
tinue to deliver tlicir lectures. 

But with tliis the war which had bnikim out was still far 
from a termination, and tho Bishop adhered to his above-named 
prohibition, and neither dare llio seminarists of the Mathias 
Gymnasium, nor the monks of the community, attend the lectures 
of a Bcinkojis, Bultzer, and Weber. He refrained, however, 
without doubt, from carrying into effect the tliroat of excom¬ 
munication, as he feared himself to prosecute the conflict to the 
utmost. Tn just such a way as the Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
did Archbishop Melclicrs of Cologne also act, as he proliihited the 
students in Bonn from attending the lectures of the theological 
professors Hilgers, lleusch, and J.imgon, seeing that they had 
fallen into sad heresy by not recognising the Infullihility dogma. 
Consequently, he wished to make it an impossibility for the 
same divines to lecture any more, and, on that account, he must 
needs, also, as a matter of course, run counter to tho State 
Government. The professors, in regard to this, continued to 
work as teachers ju.st as before, hut, on the other hand, the 
Bishop, too, adhered to his prohibition, and even ventured to 
make it more severe, so that Messieurs Hilgers, Reusch, and 
Langen saw ihcrnscdvos compelled to lecture to hare walls. T'he 
Lord Archbishop, however, as little dared to carry excommuni' 
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ciition into effoot us hud been tlie case witli the Prince Bishop 
of Breslau, and merely tho threat thereof remained to the 
fore. The third spiritual Prince who brought theological 
professors on the scene was Archbishop Schorr of Munioh- 
Freysing; and after he had received his instructions from tho 
sons of Loyola, he demanded the theological faculty of the 
University of Munich to intimate to him their position in 
regard to the resolutions of tho Council of tho Vatican, and 
as to their submission thereto. Not a singlo one of the pro¬ 
fessors had any desire to do so, but, after long consideration, 
the most of them resigned themselves as to the matter, and 
simply on tins account, us it might bo perccivod, that tlmy 
hud no wish to come into contlict with the ecclesiastical 
power of the I.ord Archbishop. They wished to continue to 
teach in peace, as they had hitherto done, and thus said “ Yes, 
in God’s name," to the question of tho Infallibility. 

Not so, however, did the distinguished theologians Doctors 
Dollinger, JIuhor, and Friedrich, hitherto the great support of 
Catholicism, as they declared they would never recognise the 
dognia, whiidi they cotisidcrcd contrary to reason, tradition, and 
Biblical tcacdiing, and they remained firm oven when threatened 
with excommunication by tho Archbishop. Indeed, tho con¬ 
clusion conic to by all roasonahlo and honest men among 
Catholics was that Calliolicisin, founded upon the resolutions of 
the Vatican Council, was uotliing else than a“ New Catholicism," 
a heretical deviation from Uie true Ctilliolic faith, and tliey 
lieucefortli called tlieiiiselviis " Old Catholics." An unconiinon 
number of men of the cultivntod classes, iiatiiuly, all Ciitliolic 
Professorsol Medicine, .lurisprudeiioe, I’liilosopliy, and Philology 
lit tho Dnivu'sity of Munich, ranged themselves on their side, 
and a coniniotioii arose the end of which could not he measured, 
j'it^-i^illed Old Catholic unions formed tliemselves in almost all 
the proviuees of Germany, especially in the larger towns, whore 
the Catholic population prcdoiiiiinited ; in a few weeks these 
increased to communities, and as sueli appointed their own 
parsons*; thus there was schism, and, of course, oxcommuni- 

• Old Oatholieism took ita origin alter that Dr. DolliiiKHr (StiftHprobstj 
had aiveii hia oetobrated di'ularatioii to tlio .AreliluHliop of Mimioh-Froysiiig, 
in whiidi tho following piiaHage occurs:- “'''liouHaads of tho clergy, and 
hundreds of tliDusands of tbo laity think as 1 do, and look upon tho new 
artiolOB of faitli as unacceptable. Up to to day not a single person, even 
among those who have giveu in a declaration of submission to it, has said 
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cation could no loiif'er be delcrrod. Moreover, it is worthy 
of remark that wlion Archbishop Schcrr intimiU(;d to Professors 
Dollinger, Friedrich, and Huber that tliey had been excommu¬ 
nicated on account of open hm-csy and non-recognition of the 
Infallibility dogma, the communication still remained private, 
and the excommunication was not publicly proclaimed from 
the ])ulpit. No ! no public and direct excommunication took 
place, but the Archbishop caused it to bo intimated indirectly 
among the clergy tiiat all tho.se who denied obedience to the 
Vatican resolutions therohy excluded themselves from the com¬ 
munity of the Holy Catholic Churcli, and must boar the con¬ 
sequences thereof. As now the supreme spiritual shepherds in 
Breslau, Bonn, and Munich had thus proceeded against the 
universities, so also did their inferior colleagues follow suit, with 
only very few exce])tions, and proceeded with even greater 
severity against all the minor clergy wlio dared to have any doubt 
respecting the Infulliltility dogma. It was, indeed, an utisur- 
passed piece of arrogance if any poor parson or chaplain rebelled 
against his lord and ruler, the most esteemed bishop, and such 
presumption could not he otherwise punished than by deposi¬ 
tion. Thus, ultimately, the Archbishop of Cologne declared as 
deposed Parson Tuugeriminn of Unhel; the Bisliop of Augsburg, 
Parson Renstle in Meriug; the Bishop of Enneland, Parson 
Michelis at Braunsherg; the Archbishop of Municli, Parson 
Bernard of Kiefersfelden, as well as Parson Hosemann of Tunten- 

that ho is coJiviMCL‘(.l of tho truth of the proiuisitioii. All of my friends and 
acquaintancoH ahh iii to me as having the like oxperience, ‘ Not a person 

helievcs in it/ I hear daily said from every mouth.” To this declaration 
varioUH men from all raiiUs of society at once adhered, among thorn Jiigli 
ollicials and civil olhcers like ne]»uty liinpcetor von Wolf, Hoad Master of 
CeremouioH Count von Hray, (Jount Ludwig Arco Walley, the great brewer 
Ludwig Brcy, tliu Aiipcsn-I Ooiincillor von Hnliubcr, Mint Assayer von 
BoliauHH, and otliern; togctlier, in April J87X, they protested against the 
Infallibility, and to tliem were added all those wlio wore of a similar 
ojdnion in Augsburg, Vienna, Moinmingtm, NeuHtadt, Kaiserslautern, HeTgs- 
y.aborti, Fiirtli, IJonn, (Joblenz, Cologne, Wurzburg, Freiberg, Traunstoin, 
and elsewhere. The lirst sUq) towards the formation of Old CatlioUe coin- 
niuriities, having separate cburclios and parsons of their own, took place 
ill Heidelberg in August 1871, at the assondilage of Old Catholics tiiore, 
and fortliwiUi such a community was formed in Munich, Other cities 
followed suit, and the number of such oomrunuities has now perhaps 
risen to about forty. However, wo doubt whetlior Old Cjitliolicism will 
attain to anything magniheonfc, as it only opposes tho Infallibility, and 
does not venture in any way to attack other eanoorous atbictiojis, as, for 
instance, oral confession, ceiymcy, indulgenoo, tho liomish Primate, and 
especially the hicrareliy. Is it, fclien, to bo won<lered at that the largo 
masses stand aloof and remain indifferent, and tliat tho whole of the lower 
clergy also, for the most part, takeuoiiitorost in the movement? 
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hausen ; the I’rince Archbishop of BrcHhui, Parson Buchmann in 
CiinUi; the Bishop of llatishon. Parson Max Hort in Stranbing; 
and the Bishop of Solothiirn, Parson Kgli at the Penitentiary of 
Lucernt!; and nominated otlior spiritnal advisors in room of those 
deposed. I lioy wore of ojiinion that they Inul the whole of the 
inferior clergy coinplobdy in thoir power, as in the Middle Ages, 
and they could do with them as they pleased. But, behold! the 
parsons dcclHrcd to ho deposed did not stir from their posts, 
being altogether supportial by the communities to which they 
belonged. What was now to bo done? Why, my Lords 
Bishops did noi,, of conrso, deliberate long about the matter. 
They addressed themsclviis to the secular authorities, in order 
that force might be employed. They came, however, not as 
complaining in any way, or making a najiiost; oh no I they 
“ demanded ' of the secular authoriiii^s, without anything 
further, that those parsons who had bemv declared deposed 
should be removed by force from their situations, in ord(3r 
that those newly nominated might take possession of the 
vacant posts. Yes, indeed, this they did, supporting thoir 
action on the 12th Canon do I'lcclcsia; that is, on the 12th 
Article rosiiecting tlio Church, proclairaod by the Council 
of the Vatican, according to which the secular authorities had 
unhesitatingly to carry into effect the punishments awarded 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts. This, indeed, ns a matter of 
course; for, according to the resolutions of the Council, the 
Church, that is, the I’opc, was held to he altogether superior to 
the State power, and the latter had to (iarrv out all its orders 
without asking any questions whatever I To thoir groat alarm, 
however, the secular authorities did not trouble tlieinsolves any 
further to lend a helping JmmI to the bishops, hut, on the 
contrary, thc,y addressed themselves to the Mijiistry, and the 
latter in turn put tlie question to tliomselvos, “ Have the 
bishops, out oi regard for the presmit I’ope, the right to 
sequestrate the ineomos of those parsons who adhere to the old 
doctrine, and assign the vacant posts to otlnu' ccclesiastios well 
affected towards the Infallibility dogma ? ” 

They further asked tlnunselvos, “ Are the funds, partly inhe¬ 
rited from olden times, partly colleettal at assomhlnges, iTom 
adherents to the old faith, availalde (without any further 
question) for the benefit of the new roligien and ChureKV' 
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Thirtlly, they asked themselves, “ Does it seem admissiW^i 
that the new Catholic doctrine should bo inculcated in the youth 
of the country precisely as the former creed, under the protection 
and authority of the State; especially, should the bringing up 
of teachers of the people, together with the conduct and super¬ 
vision of schools for the people, be left in the hands of the 
Church which has recently become infallible? ” 

They further, lastly, asked themselves, “ Can the established 
rights of the Catholic Church, as formerly constituted, after its 
transmutation into a new one, with an infallible Pope at its head, 
have any further claim upon the State ? ” 

One sees that in addition to the questions thus raised there was 
still another one; for the tendency, so inimical to the State, of 
the bishops, led by the Jesuits, asserted itself always more 
distinctly and energetically, and the supreme government of the 
State hud thus to say to itself, “ We have the duty to maintain 
aright confessional peace and State authority." 

The State, then, took up the gauntlet which the Jesuits, in the 
persons of the German bishops, had thrown down to them ; but 
it did so only with the greatest foresight and forbearance, for at 
the head of Prussian religious administration stood Von Mulder, 
hitherto the groat well-wisher to Ultramontane efforts. It went 
openly against his inclination to proceed with energetic measures, 
and he would rather have got rid of the matter by some small 
palliative means. Indeed, even from such he would have timidly 
receded, had he not been urged forward by Prince Bismarck. The 
latter, however, the statesman with an iron will, at once perceived 
that the authority of the Imperial power stood in danger if a limit 
were not put to the aggressive conduct of the sons of Loyola, 
and, with his accustomed energy, ho hit upon a plan. Naturally, 
however, it was not in accordance with his views to cut through 
the knot with the sword, without further ado, but he proceeded 
wisely and sagaciously, step by step, trying at first to attain his 
end by peaceable means. 

First of all, he was desirous to ascertain whether the Homan 
Curie approved the newest steps taken by the Jesuits, and he 
therefore brought to official notice in Rome the attitude of 
the Jesuitical Catholic faction in rarlianient which, as we 
know, had pleaded for rfh intervention in favour of the Pope. 
Such action had, at all events, this effect, that the Cardinal 
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Hocrotnry of Strtto, in order not to injure his position with 
reference to tl)o Gorninn Fni|)orial power, nnerjiiivocably dis¬ 
approved, in some degree, i,h(> action of the faction in question : 
l)ut imuiodiatcly afterwards lio recalled this disapproval, and 
gave it as hia opinion that ho merely held it to be not 
opportune, or in accordance with the spirit of tho time, if the 
Catholics at once placed a proposal for intervention before 
Parliament. He, indeed, sl.raightforwardly declared that he 
admired the eondiiet. of tin' facl,ir)n of tho centre, and that 
their procoi'dings had not. less the fullest approval of the 
Pope. Prince Bismarck thus became aware that tho Jesuits 
were acting in moat complete understanding with the Roman 
Curie, and a step was at once taken on this ociaision, on 
tho part of the Prussian Administration of Religion, which 
sViowed to the Catholic bishops that it was not intended to 
submit to tludr |iretensions. 

During the g<)vernmont of Herr von Miihler, there had been 
a special dcqmri.mcnt “ for Catholic Churoli affairs," and the 
Director thereof was tho Government Privy Counsellor, Dr. 
Kriitzig, an associate of Bishop Ketfeler, of Maycnco, in the 
Parliamentary faction ; the other two members of the Depart¬ 
ment, Messieurs Government Councillors Tllrick and Linhoff, 
were, if possible, oven more favourable to TTliramontanism, and 
steered their course in everything according to tho precepts of 
the sons of Loyola. Bo the whole management of Cntholin 
affairs was entrusted to these three, gentlemen, that they might 
rule according to their pleasure, as Hm-r von Miihler ap¬ 
proved of all their proceedings. In what way did tluiy govern, 
however? As a mattt;r of course, in a manner which was 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the State, in that they 
played com]dotely into the hands of adherents of tho sons of 
Leynda, in regard to school instruction, ns well as school 
supervision. 

It had thus happened that the Jesuits had become, by 
degrees, almost all-poworfiil in Prussia, as wo have formerly 
pointed out, and not tho losshad it resulted that this antagonism 
between Protestantism and Catholicism had assumed constantly 
a rougher aspe( t. But, lo ! in .luly 1871, the news suddenly 
spread ahroad tlrat the department for*Catholic Church matters 
in the Religions Administration, had been abolished; the three 
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members above mentioned liaving received their pensions. At 
first the report did not obtain credence, but the news was 
presently verified, and the first gre.^t step for the destruction of 
.Jesuitical Ultramnntanism had now taken place. 

One may well imagine the anger of the bishops and their 
supreme guides, the sons of I.oyola. They certainly could no 
longer entertain any doubt but that the iron Prince Bismarck 
wished to break down their power; hut they hold it to ho impos¬ 
sible that he would ever bo able to obtain the signature of the 
Prussian Monarch to thi; ro(|uirod enactment, hecauso the latter 
had, up to the present time, hims(;lf shown forbearance in 
Catholic ecclesiastical matters. They, therefore, addressed 
themselves in an immediate petition to the said monarch, in 
which they urged that he should abstain from proceeding 
inimically against tlie Catholiti Church; but they wore simply 
repelled with the obsiirvation that in no other country in h’.urope, 
as the Pope had formerly acknowledged, did the Catholic Church 
possess a more favourable position than in Prussia, and that, on 
that account, it was all the more imperative for the State to 
reject presumptuous pretensions. 

Rage now rose to its height in the Ultramontane camp, and to 
anger also succeeded consternation at the same time, as, at the 
beginning of November 1871, the Bavarian Plenipotentiaries 
placed a proposition before the Gorman Diet, that they should 
lay before Parliament the following project of law :— 

“ Act relating to the completion of the Penal Law-Book for 
the German Empire.—We, William, by the Grace of God, 
German Emperor and King ol Prussia, order the following, with 
the acquiescence of the Diet and of Parliament. Individual 
article. After para. Ifi7 of the Penal I.aw-Hook for the German 
Empire, the following new parn. .shall be inserted: ‘An eccle¬ 
siastic or other servant of religion, who, in the exorcise of,^‘ on 
occasion of the pursuit of his calling, publicly brings forward a 
subjeot for discussion before a crowd of people, or in a ohurch, 
or in any other place destined for religious assemblages, in a 
way which seems calculated to disturb the public peace, shall bo 
punished by imprisonment to the extent of two years.' " 

This was the proposition which the Bavarian Plonipotcniiarics 
placed before the Diet <ff the German ETUpiro; and can one, 
therefore, ho at all surprised tliat the Jesuits and Ultramoutanes 
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wore in Llia highest dogreo disturbed thereby? Good Catholic 
liavuriii, with its good Ontholic Govermiient, imd such a pro¬ 
position ! Tliis was, indeed, an attack upon tlic most holy 
rights oftlie clergy, I'or whom, hitherto, tho pulpit laid stood at 
their completely i'reo disposal ! God in Heaven ! that was, 
indeed, unheard nl‘! lliihorto, anyone might agitate and insidt 
from the pulpit, at his pleasure, without a soul whatever, even 
in the highest position, hcijig able to say a word ! Yes, indeed, 
it had liithcno been thus, atid, at the last Parliamentary elections, 
the Josiiitically-mindcd ecsch siastics, by thundering words from 
the pulpit, had gained the victory for a goodly ni]mV)er of 
nitiamoiiLano cfindida.lcs. Ikit this misuso of tho pulpit was 
not any longer to be tolerated—a misuso which, in Bavaria 
especially, had h}'degrees hccomo (juite insalferahle As a proof 
of this I will otdy ailduce a few instances. 

Josepii Herguiiaer, Parson of Geisenhausen, had declared from 
tho pulpit, “ llolu nlohe is a Prussian rogne. " Another Catholic 
parson eallod the Ha,variau iniuistois and deputies, “ simpletons 
and dehaueliocs.' A third cxehiiniud, “ your deputies wish to 
give you Jewish fellows as tcacliors; thuy desire to establish 
brothels throughout tho wholo land, and to rob you of the bless¬ 
ings of marriage," A fourth proclaimed I’rom his pulpit: “ If the 
school law passes, then your children will he taught by Jewish 
fellows to d(!apise tho Haviour, as once upon a time the Jews 
did in Jerusalem. And the parents will oven he punished if 
they call ‘ Ik^pp ! Ilepp ! llopp ! ’ after llio Jewish hdlows.” A 
fifth preached from the calliedral of Ratishon : “ The Emperor, 
as King, has command only over the body, hut the Church 
holds sway over botli body and H<ml, and therefore the 
Clnireh can .jven release the people from tho oaths they have 
sworn to the princes.'" A sixth, u bishop, thus expressed 
himself before a large assemblage, on a, eonlirmation journey ; 
“ We live in sad times; wo are called Ultramontanes and 
Reactionaries; this condition cun only be put an end to by war 
and revolution. Wo keep secular laws merely because power 
supports them, and wo should ho seized by tho throat were we 
to act otherwise, If kings no longia- consider themselves 
uetiug by the grace of God, I would he the first to overturn 
tho throne.’" A sovcntli—but enough of examples, as, from 
those already given, everyone must be oonvinced that there 
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need be, in the German Empire, protection—legal protection, 
indeed—against such misuse ot the pulpit by the Catholic 
clergy. The proposition of Bavaria was, on this account, 
accepted almost unanimously by the Diet, and not the less 
passed through Parliament with eclat. The Ultraniontanes 
now, to be sure, raised the most piteous complaints all over 
the Gorman Empire, and at once declared religion to be in 
danger; but, in spite of all tliis, the new law was proclaimed 
accordingly, and soon displayed its blissful operation. I say 
blissful, as tbo chief thing was that now insults censed to be 
given from the pulpit, as the clerical gentry had no desire 
to make closer acquaintance with prison cells. 

From what has been already related, it must have become 
sufficiently apparent that the German Government was not 
indifferent to the arrogant pretensions of my Lord Bishops and 
their wire-pullers; still anything energetic and effectual could 
not be carried out as long as Herr von Miihler remained at 
the head of the Ministry of Ecligion. He was, indeed, noto¬ 
riously the drag upon all progress in ecclesiastical as well as 
educational matters, and if ho even consented to the innova¬ 
tions urged upon him by Prince Bismarck, it only happened as 
it were by way of compulsion. Besides, what did individual 
crumbs signify as long as tho whole system hitherto obtain¬ 
ing was not broken through ? Herr von Miihler at length 
perceived that he was no longer suitable for the new era of 
the German Empire, and as he became aware that all tho 
liberal sections of the House of Parliament were determined to 
vote in plain terms a want of confidence in him, he tendered his 
resignation to his King at the beginning of tho month of January 
1872. This request was at unco accepted, without further ado, 
and it was felt through all Prussia—indeed, over the whole 
of Germany—that freedom from oppression had been effected. 
One had only to look at the universities to see what kind of men 
had been a])poiutod professors by Herr von Miihler. Preference 
had evidently not been given by him to knowledge and scientific 
reputation, but, much more, to position in the Church and 
orthodox faith. How could there, then, be any wonder that 
the Prussian universities sank deeper and deeper? In a pre¬ 
cisely similar way had llerr von Miihler proceeded respecting 
tho different gymnasiums and lyceums, only stedfast believers 
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having rec(;ived employrnoiit therein, iVlen of a free or even 
of a moderate tendency, were rejected, and it was exactly 
as if Herr von Miihler had possessed a mortal fear of acute 
understandings and able liouds. It was thus, then, only natural 
that for the most part persons breathed more freely when this 
impediment to progress had at length quitted otfice. And not 
the less natural was it that there was loud rejoicing when it 
became known that the Privy Councillor of Justice (Der Ge- 
heime Oborjusti^irath), Dr. Calk, liad been nominated as his suc¬ 
cessor, on tlie ii'ind January 1872. 'fhis was quite a different 
style of man. With sucli a person as lie. Prince Bismarck could 
work hand in hand in proceeding against clerical lust after 
power, and the presumptions of the Jesuits and Ultramontaiies; 
indeed it was precisely on this account that the Imperial 
Chancellor had effected his nomination. I'he Prussian Govern¬ 
ment would, however, havo deeply sinned had it hesitated 
any longer to appoint a liberal Minister of Religion, as, in 
regard to the manner and way in which the Jc.suits hud con¬ 
ducted tlio colleges founded by them, and, indeed, all educa¬ 
tional institutions, things now cumc to light respecting their 
mode of instruction, that made it imperatively necessary for the 
immediate interference of the highest authorities. With wluit 
aim and purpose, then, did the pious Fathers work ? P'or the 
same olyect tliat had been attained in Spain, Ireland, and the 
States of the Church; in short, wherever the Jesuitical Ultrn- 
montan(3 system had won supremacy for itself. One had only 
to look to Posen, or even Silesia, for instance, in the Govern¬ 
ment district of Oppeln; the grossest ignorance made itself 
there aiiparent, and the instruction was limited entirely to what 
the Jesuits called religion. Now, as for this latter, the teachings 
of the Syllabus played the chief part therein, together with the 
enfsing of those who did not believe in the Infallibility of the 
Pope. 

The new Prussian Minister of Religion thus perceived that 
to the operations of the Jesuits in the schools an immediate 
check must be imperatively put, and he introduced at once 
before the Prussian Chambers, in the beginning of February 
1872, a new law as to suhool supervision, consisting of the fol¬ 
lowing two paragraphs :— 

“ 1. Thu inspeeliou of tJI public educational institutions 
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rests with tlie Htato. On this account, all proper authorities 
and oificials entrusted with this duty are commissioned for the 
purpose by the State. 

“ 8, The nomination of local and circuit inspectors, and the 
limitation of their circuit of inspection, belongs to tbo State 
alone. The commission granted by the State to inspectors of 
public sebools for the people, in so far ns they conduct this charge 
as an extraordinary or honorary office, is at all times revokable. 
Those persons, however, to whom the inspection of schools for 
the people has been hitherto entrusted by command, are obliged to 
conduct this office in accordance with the regulations of tbo State, 
and are not allowed to indulge in vagaries of a contrary nature. 

What was now the aim of this new law, which the Minister 
himself designated as merely a law of necessity? Nothing else, 
indeed, than the liberation of the schools from the influence of 
the Jesuitical-lJllramontanc ecclesiastics. According to the 
arrangement hitherto obtaining, school inspection belonged to 
the clergy—the Protestant schools to the Protestant parsons, 
and, on the other hand, the Catholic schools to the Catholic 
priests, or, in other words, the ecclesiastical gentry were the 
“ born " school inspectors. 

How, for instance, did the Catholic ecclesiastics exercise 
school inspection in the territory of Posen? They united 
themselves with the Polish nobility, in t)rder to annihilate the 
German element in the country, and to separate this land from 
Prussia. Yes, indeed, the old Pole must bo re-established within 
his former boundaries, in order that Jesuitism might there be 
enabled to flourish again as lormerly; and on that account 
instruction in German became not only neglected, but regular 
opposition was made against it. By such conduct the Jesuitical 
Ultramontane ecclesiastics had carried the matter so fur that, 
for example, in the West Prussian communities, which formerly 
were purely German, the German language was now no longer 
understood by the rising generation. And could the Prussian 
Government tolerate any longer such a calamity ? It was 
bad enough that the ministers Itaumer and Von Miihler had 
so long retained in their hands the Jesuitioal Polish propaganda. 
Now, when the German Empire had been again constituted, ona 
must proceed in earnest tftid with energy; and, consequently, 
the law concerning school inspeotiou, brought forward by Dr 
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Fii’ik, was approved by a largo majority in the PruBsian Par- 
liainunt, and lalor, also, in the Upper House. It is true, indeed, 
tluit the Prussian Oatholie bishops at once strongly protested 
against this stop, declaring that the inspection of schools, as 
daughters of the Cliurnh, rested alone with the clergy, not 
will) tlie Stale. But wliat did this protest signify ! The King 
established this law by his signature, aud it beoamo valid 
tlirougliout the whole of the Prussian dominion. 

What haj)peued, however, in consequence of this, in the 
provin(je of Posen, when the extraordinary revision of schools 
was held ? Wherever school ijispeetion had been exercised 
by a Jesuitioal Polisii disposed eeclesiastic, instruction in 
the German language had been totally neglected; while as 
regards Pnissian history and geography, as well as the rela¬ 
tions of the Prussian Htatea, the pui)iis were totally ignorant 
thereof. Indeed, in many village schools the pupils eouhl not 
actually tell to what State and country tlicy belonged, and still 
less had tliey any knowledge as to how tho King of Prussia and 
Emperor of Geniiany was designated. At that time, when the 
Jesuitical Ulti'amoutauo movement was so much exciting the 
minds of all, it suddcidy became known that an aj)othucary, for¬ 
merly of Posen, had been arrested, on the !ilBt February lH7Si, 
because lie was strongly .suspeetod of eontemplatiug an attempt 
on the life of tho Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck. Tlie 
investigation which lidlowod showed that the accused wus called 
Emilius WcHlerwello, and that he wus in close relation with 
Prebendary Kozrniau, of Posen, confidential adviser of tho Arch¬ 
bishop of Posen-Gneseii, Count Ledoohowski. A domiciliary 
search wus made at the house of the said Prebendary, which 
elicited extraordinary disclosures. Not, however, coueurniug 
Westerwello, who was afterwards pronouneed to be not guilty, 
-hot in regard to Prebendary Kozuiiim and his iritimato i'rieuds 
the Jesuits. It ti'iitispired that ho kept in Posen a large establish¬ 
ment in wliicli ii young Polisli nobleman whs reliiinod by the 
Jesuit teachers as assistant in matters of school instruction ; at 
this time, however, by order of the Archbishop named, he had 
to undergo, us a Church punishment, seolusiou in the Jesuit 
cloister of Schrimm, heeause, in company witli a disreputable 
woman m the bulliing-pluee of Momburg, lie had partly 
wasted in riotous living, and partly gambled away, a 
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large sum of money, which, as Peter’s pence, was destined for 
the Holy Father in Eome. The domiciliary search was now 
extended to the Jesuit cloister at Schrimm, and again something 
remarkable came to light; letters were found there proving that 
the Polish Ultramontane movement in Posen entirely proceeded 
from the Jesuits, and, also, that the members of the so-called 
Central party in the Parliament were not by any means ignorant 
as to the matter. Further proof was found that the Pope, at 
the instigation of the Jesuits, had nominated a Primate of 
Poland, and that this step stood in close relationship with 
the efforts of the nobility in Posen to set up again the Polish 
kingdom—seeing that, according to old Polish law, the Primate 
of Poland was representative of tlie King and possessor of 
political power when the Polish throne was vacated. Lastly, it 
was found that a number of foreign Jesuits were disporting 
themselves on Posen territory, with no other object than that 
of guiding and firmly uniting the connection of the Posen 
nobility with the nobility in llussian Poland, as well us Galicia. 
This was a highly important discovery, which justified Prince 
Bismarck in instantly prooceding against the sons of Loyola by 
State measures ; but, ere doing ,so, ho wished still to try before¬ 
hand a final remedy. He therefore endeavoured, through an 
understanding with the lioman Curie, to got the mastery over 
them without being obliged to resort to force on his side. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the end of April 1871i, it was suddenly reported that 
Cardinal Prince Hohenloho liad been nominated to be German 
Ambassador ut the Holy Papal See, and, of course, it was per¬ 
ceived therefrom that a great coneessiun had been made to the 
Catholic Church. The Gerimiii Empire to bo represented at the 
Holy See, not only by a good Catholic, acknowledged to be 
faithful, but by one of the Princes of the Church of the highest 
standing! What more could the Pope desire ? 'I'herein lay, 
indeed, the proof that the German Government was earnestly 
desirous of maintaining peace with Home, and of fulfilling all 
just demands of the Catholics. 

But there was one thing that could not he forgotten : Cardinal 
Prince Hohenlohe had remained a German in all his words and 
actions, and had never yielded to the influence of the Jesuits. 
They therefore entertained* a decided hatred towards him, and 
contrived to keep him always far away from the Pupal Court. 
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IV'ople were all the more cagov to know how the Pope would 
take the nomination ; but, fortunately, onriosity was not long 
kept in suspense. Under date the aoth April 1878, Deren- 
thal, the German Charge d’Affaircs in Home, oommunioated to 
Antonelli, the Cardinal Secretary of State, in a confidential way, 
that the nomination had taken place, and asked, at the same 
time, whether the same was agreeable to the Pope. The Sec¬ 
retary of State gave no reply for several days; consequently, 
Derenthal repeated the question on the 1st of May. The Car¬ 
dinal Secretary of State ut once replied, on the 2nd of May, 
“ he had not omitted to obtain the orders of the Pope, but His 
Holiness, although not insensible to tlie intentions of His Im¬ 
perial Majesty, found himself, nevertheless, in the disagreeable 
position of being unable to autliorise the reception of so delicate 
and important an office by a Cardinal of tlie Holy Komish 
Church, particularly under the present circumstances of tlie 
Holy See." 

Thus tlie Ambassador nominated by the German Emperor 
was rejected by the Pope, and in such a way, indeed, as eould 
hardly be more rude. Was there uot therein a deadly insult ? 
Everyone knows that the rejeetiou of a newly-named Ambassa¬ 
dor had, perhaps, never before happened, and Prince Bismarck 
expressed himself as follows on the matter: “it very seldom 
occurs that the que.stion arises whether the person of an 
Ambassador appointed to a friendly Court is a jjersona grata. 
An answer in the negative is an invitation to cancel the seloeiion, 
I have been now fur onc-and-twenty years engaged in the 
business')f higher diplomacy, but this is the first case, during 
this time, of a refusal. It more frequently happens that a Court 
is desirous for the recall oi'an Ambassador already accredited to 
it for tt long period. When in such a case the wish is oon- 
■ffdcntially expressed for a change in the individual, there is in 
the background an experience of several years’ intercourse; but 
I cannot call to mind the rejection of a newly-appointed repre¬ 
sentative.” Thus, the refusal of Princo Cardinal Hohenlohe, 
whom the German Emperor had nominated his Ambassador in 
Home, was a sharp insult to this most powerful of all European 
monarclis ; and it was considered so in the latter’s capital. But 
why had the Pope thus acted ? After a few days it became 
apparent. 
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At first, Pius IX. and his Cardinal Secretary of State, 
Antouc'lli, were very much flattered at the circvimslaiioo tliat the 
Gorman Emperor had sent an Ambassador to Rome, in the 
person of a cardinal, and they never for a moment contemplated 
declining the honour; hut the Jesuitical surrounding of the Pope, 
impelled by the hatred they had entertained during many years 
against Cardinal Hohenlohe, represented the matter as indicating 
the initiation of an anti-Catholic policy, judging, that is, from the 
character of the person sent, and moved the weak Pius IX.— 
their plaything during many years—to proceed against the 
Gorman Empire in the manner which has been represented. 

Prince Bismarck—or, better said, the German Government— 
now knew what to think of the position in relation to the 
Roman Senate. On the part of Germany, the Pope’s Govora- 
ment had been met in the most friendly manner, the hand for 
an understanding having been hold out; the Senate, however, 
declined the offer with u rude haughty spirit, and proclaimed, at 
the same time, that it had nothing to do with ponce. What 
peace, what understanding, what compromise'? Was it likely 
the German Empire would submit, and blindly approve of all 
the demands of Rome? Would it proclaim the Syllabus, and 
regulate its code of laws according thereto ? Would it recognise 
the Infallibility of the Pope, and therewith also his right of 
sovereignty over all temporal govornmonts? Would it adopt 
measures to restore the old Catholics, and, lastly, bring all its 
Protestant subjects into the lap of the only saving Church ? If 
it was to act thus, tlicn would llie Pope graciously grant it 
peace, and there would bo nothing more on earth but heavenly 
felicity. 

This was clearly the position which Romo took up; there 
could bo no longer any doubt about it. “ Still,” the Imperial 
Chancellor asked himself, “ who has influonued Rome to 
assume this position ?" There could, of course, be no other 
answer to the question than “ that the sons of Loyola had 
done it.” It was they wlio had everywhere poisoned the instruc- 
ti<in of the Catholic youth ; it was they who had hounded on the 
German bishops to battle against the laws ; it was they who had 
preached open sedition in Posen; it was they who rebelled in 
everything against the Slate. It was to them the invention of 
the Syllabus and the Infallibility was due ; imd sliull Germany 
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submit; sny longer to this? Would it be justified in quietly 
leaving the iniittnr alone until things had gone on to such a 
height as to occasion another Thirty Years' War? 

Truly, inde(‘d, had there been any other man at the head of 
the Imperial (lovernraent than the magnificent statesman we 
possess in Pi'ince Bismarck, and, moreover, had tliere not been a 
colossal miijority of the (lerman people against the Jesuits, things 
would hav(! taken a different turn from what actually occurred. 

Tndiiod, in October 1B71, the (lerman Protestaiit Assemhly 
had unanimously passed the following resolutions : 

“I. Respecting the dogma of the Pajnd Infallihility. (1) In 
so far as the Infallibility of the Pope, determined by the Council 
of the Vatican of 1870, simply implies the intention of establishing 
the absolute authority of the Pope within the Catholic Church, 
the Protestant Union abstains from any remark v(;garding it. 
(2) In so far, however, as the new Romish dogma shall serve, 
in a .Jesuitical sense, («) to attack the sovereignty of modern 
States in general, and the German Empire in pavtioular, (^) to 
endanger tho <mnfessional peace in Germany, (c) to threaten the 
liberty of mind, freedom of consoicufic, and our whole culture ; 
the German Protestants, and the whole of tho German people, 
are induced and obliged to oppose doterinin(!dly tliis threat to 
States, to ponce, and to modern fi'cedom of thought, and to 
operate vigorously and carefully for the removal of these serious 
perils. 

“II. As regards the Jesuit Order. In consideration (1) that 
the .Tesiiit Order con.si.sts entirely of mnmhers wlio are estranged 
from their fn?nilies, from civil society, from tlieir native country, 
and implicitly obey the orders of tludr Roman superiors; (2) 
that the Jesuit Order i.s no union of free individuals, hut 
a strictly disciplined spiritual army corps, under officers and a 
«q)rcmc Oemwal ; (.S) that the Soe.icl.y, since its rc-estahlishmont 
by Pius \TI. (Bull of 7th August I8M), as before its abolition 
by Pope kllement XIV. (Briid' of 21st July l77!i), worked with 
the sole object of renewing and accentuating the modian’nl 
supremn(!y of tho Roman Hierarehy over the human mind, and 
setting uj) again the supremo power of the Pope of Romo over 
primes and peoples; (4) that th(! .Tesuit Order has de(dared war 
against tho entire cultivation of mind in llm world, no loss 
than against modem law. and civil as well as political liberty 
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(see ETieyelica of the Pope of 8th December 1864), and has striven 
to hindm' the religions moral development of mankind ; (5) that 
it disturbs and imderrainos the peace of families in a way 
which threatens the continuance and development of the German 
Empire, and on every occasion shows enmity to the rights of 
German Protestantism ; (6) that it destroys the education of 
youth by priestly training, by mortification of the love of truth, 
by the annihilation of conscientious spontaneity, by slavish sub¬ 
mission to the antliority of the hierarchy, and thereby deeply 
injures the development of the formation of the character and 
mind of the nation and of individuals; (7) that it promotes 
superstition and the weakness of men for the increase of riches, 
and wickedly contributes to the extension of its dominion ; (8) 
that the freedom of union and of religious associations arc only 
rightly constituted in so far as they conform to the ordinances of 
the State and of law, and are subordinate to the same:—in 
consideration of all these things, the Gorman Protestant Union 
expresses its conviction that the security of legal order, and the 
authority of the laws and the power of the State, the well¬ 
being of civil society, the preservation of confessional peace, and 
the protection of spiritual freedom and spiritual culture, demand 
the State prohibition of the Jesuit Order in Germany, The 
Union also looks upon it as an earnest duty of the Gorman 
Protestants, and of the whole German nation, to act in regard 
thereto with energy, that all interference in school and church 
matters, should be put a stop to ns regards those belong¬ 
ing and affiliated to the Jesuit Order.” 

Thus did the German Protestant Union express itself unani¬ 
mously in October 1871, hailing from Darmstadt, whore it was 
then assembled, and hundreds of thousands joyfully agreed with 
it. However, of course, the German bishops, at the head of 
whom were those of Ratisbon, Lirnburg, and Paderborn, at onco , 
espoused the cause of their oppressed friends, the sons of Loyola, 
and most energetically and openly declared their intense grief, 
as well as moral indignation, at the most unwarrantable perse¬ 
cution of the calumniated members of the Society of Jesus. 

“The same” (the members of the Order of Jesus), affirmed 
the Archbishops of Cologne and Posen, as well as the Bishops 
of Breslau, Treves, and Munster, in a declaration of somewhat 
er date, distinguish themselves by a truly moral and Chris- 
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tinn behaviour, and by their tborougli knowledge, their sound 
principles in theological science, aa well as their zealous and 
blessed efficacy in the euro of souls, leaving besides, nothing 
indeed, to be desired. Aa rogard.s their attitude, also, towards 
the State, it is, indeed, the truest and most loyal, and it can be 
only evil-disposed men who would accuse them of anything to 
the contrary." 

It would havo been cowardly had the bishops acted differently; 
but fonts are not to be controverted by phrases, and it was bad, 
indeed, very bad for the Jesuits, that jiroofs of their generally 
injurious proeeiidings, so inimical to tlic State, aeonmulated daily 
more and more. Therefore, when the Parliament assembled in 
the spring of 1H7S<, at Berlin, petitions to it poured in from all 
aides, wliieh took their stand-point on the Protestant Union, 
and demanded the prohibition of the Order of Jesus by the 
State. The most remarkable thing, however, as regards these 
petitions, was that they proceeded almost entirely from Catholic 
supplicants, and eacli of them supported itself upon authenti¬ 
cated facts. It is true, indeed, that petitions were also presented 
against the expulsion of the sons of Loyola, and, indeed, to the 
very considerable number of I.'ll. But when the particulars in 
regard to the preparation of these latter were investigated, it was 
found that they all ran cpiito alike, and had been manufactured 
after the sumo model, and hawked about by some friends of the 
Jesuits. 

Could any value, then, bo attached to such kind of fictitious 
things ? No, certainly not; on the contrary, the other petitions 
were all the more to bo regarded with attention, hocauso they 
desired that a highly cancerous aifoctinn should be extirpated. 
The Parliament was looked to with anxious eyes, ns to how it 
would settle the matter; and, at first, it was not known for certain 
wlietlier one might rejoice or not. It was reported, indeed, that 
the Liberal majority in the Parliament intended to request the 
Imperial Chaneollor “ to bring about an undorstnuding in the 
Federal Government, on the general principles relative to 
Religions Orders, in order to eBtablish legal protection to 
subjects of the Btato against ecclesiastical authority, a project 
of law being siihmitled to Parliament, wliereby the settlements 
ot .lesiiits and other allie,’ Orders should depend upon the 
approval of the State.’’ 
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It wns thus reported, and, in fact, the Parliamentary Ooinmis- 
fiion which had to consult about the Jesuit petitions decided on 
a proposition to this effect, by a majority, But, already, in the 
said Commission, voices made themselves heard winch went 
much further, and especially Deputy Windhorst, of Berlin, 
expressed himself in the following terms : “ The Order of Jesus 
is dangerous to the Empire, because it teaches unconditional 
submission to the hierarchy, and ascribes to the Church rights 
which are incompatible with the existence of a well ordered 
State. The Jesuits arc also dangerous to the Empire because 
they have persecuted the new Empire with glowing hatred, 
excited false representations among the Catholic population, 
sought to diminish the value of llio Empire, and represented 
it as a declared euemy of the Church and of religion. Lastly, 
the Jesuits are dangerous also to culture, because they have 
disturbed the peace of oivil society, and impeded the moral 
development of the people. They are, therefore, to be opposed 
with all, even the most severe measures, and only a law of prohi* 
bition, which must be courageously enforced, can he of any avail."* 

The motion of the Committee for Petitions, it will be seen, 
appeared too luhewaim m the eyes of Deputy Windhorst, of 
Berlin, and when, in tho middle of May, the Imperial Diet 
entered into consultation on tho subject, many sided with him 
from tho outset. 

“From the very day”—thus reasoned Deputy Wagener of 
Newstettin—“from the very day on which the Vatican Council 
wns inaugurated, the religious dissensions in Germany are to bo 
dated. 'I'be Governments have hitherto shown an unpardonable 
indulgence in this matter, and Iience the Catholic Church deems 
herself more powerful than in reality she is. There exists, 
however, a very large party within her who crave to be freed 
from the oppression now exercised by Rome—an oppression 
wbicb, cvenby good Gatbolics, is denounced as quite unbearable. 
'J'he Jesuitical reaction starts from tbe principle of ignoring en¬ 
tirely the State, and straightway identifios revolution and reform. 
It is impossible for the German Government to face with folded 
hands an agency whieli (pjestions the very foundations of the 
State; and, therefore, it is likewise impossible for the State, any 
longer to maintain the saihe position with regard to the Jesuit,s 
which it has maiutuiued until now.” 
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Several other tnnii)bers of the Diet spoke in the same strain, 
nmongst the number, Kiefer (from Hndcnt, Fislier (of Augsburg), 
Lucius, SchiiLo, Marqiiiirdsiui, anil M. Bartli. Finally, Wugetior 
anil Miu'qunrilsou joineil in the following motion ; 

“Tim petitions anent the Jesuits are to bo niiulo over to the 
ChanoeHor of the Empire, with the demanil : I. 'I’o bring about 
such a condition of the puli'ic law us will socuro religious peace, 
pant/ of ail confessions, and the protection of the citizens 
against any eucroaeliments op ineir ngiits on the part of the 
spiritual power. 2. In particular, and, if pos.sihle, dnnng the 
present session, to bring in a Bill which (on ground of the pre¬ 
amble and Article IV., ])iiragrii|)lia Id and Id of tbii Imperial 
Constitution) will regulate the legal statins {iimdiis utiuidi ?) of 
religious Orders, congregations, and communities, the question 
of their nclniission, and the conditioms thereof, anil will render 
their proceedings, particularly those of the Society of Jesus, 
in so far as they are dangerous to tlie State, punishable 
liy law." 

On tins motion a division took pliiee in tlie Imperial Diet on 
May Kith, 1S72 and it was oarried by the immense majority of 
205 votes against 84- 

Thus tlie Diet left it. as it were, with the discretion of the 
Imperial Ooverrunent to proceed with more or less severity 
against the religious Orders, partieularly llio Jesuits, and people 
watched with intense curiiwity, to see liow it. would act. At 
first it appeared as if, for the present, f.c, during this session, 
no Bill eoniairning the ecclesiastical rcliitions would be brouglil 
in; for, in the first instaiiee, such a liiglily importaut matter 
could not be, treated precipitately ; and, in tlie second place, tlm 
regulation of the relations between Htate and Cliurch ooiild only 
bo established in its entirety by a whole surie.s of laws. But 
■ffrti Ualtiolie clergy, or rather the .Tos'^Auaj^ Ultriimontano party 
which swayed them, bore itself witli gi.,. •ranee every day ; 

and it soon became evident tliut, at least a, mst tlie Jesuits, 
some immediate measures must bo taken. Somo stop hml to be 
put to their iutrigui's, unless the Stale was to abdicate all 
authority, and consequently the Federal Council deliberated at 
once on the question. 

After a few meetings, it came to the resolution that in this 
very session a Bill of Urgency against the Jesuits should Ue 
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moved., and as early as fche 11th of June 1872 it was ready 
framed. Its wording was : 

“ Project of a law concerning tho limitation of the right of 
domicile of the Jesuits in the Gorman Empire. § 1. To the 
members of the Order of Jesuits, or of any congregation affiliated 
to this Order, even if they are natives of Germany, the domicile 
in any spot of the federal territory can he interdicted by the 
local police authority. § 2, All regulations requisite for the 
enacting of this law will be issued by the Eoderal Council.’’ 

This short project was submitted to the Diet on June 12th, 
1872, and two days later it already stood on tho order of the 
day. Naturally so, for momentous interests were at stake. 

On tho 14tli of Juno 1872, the consultation regarding the 
Jesuit law difficulty began; and a hot day it was, this I4th of 
June. 'J.’be great friend of the Jesuits, Mallinkrodt, tho most 
accomplished and clear-sighted head of the Ultramontane Central 
Party, opened the debate, and omitted nothing that could be 
said in praise of the Jesuits. But Deputy Wagener, of New- 
stettin, replied to him not the less sharply and incisively, and 
his opposition carried with it all the more weight as he was 
invested with the high office of Councillor in the Prussian 
Ministry of Foreign Affnirs, He showed, in the first place, that 
the proposed law was merely one of necessity, and proved that it 
rested on a real need, because the doings of the Jesuits had 
risen to a height dangerous to the State in tho fullest degree. 
He proved, by official documents, that those black Fathers 
aimed at nothing less than collecting together all the 
enemies of the Flmpiro, in order, in combination with 
France, to begin a war of revenge. lie proved, moreover, 
that during the summer, large Jesuit missions were to be 
held in Posen and Silesia, in ordtu’ to set up a general Polish 
insurrection, strengthened by tho Poles in Galicia. He proved 
that the disobedience of the bishops, and their recusance in 
regard to the observance of the laws, were I'omonted by the 
Jesuits, and that their aim in such a line of conduct could be no 
other than the kindling of strife which, as a matter of fact, had, 

indeed, already begun. Ho proved-but what need have I 

to occupy myself any longer with details ? 

The great majority of Parliament on that memorable 14th of 
June, was thoroughly on the side of Government, and it became. 
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iiulocd, that if pciioeworo to bo luuiiitaiiied, the proposed 

law must, indeed, be made even more Bovero, and the expulsion 
of the JesuitH enforeed in its entirety. 

At the second sitting of Parliament, on the proposition of 
Deputy Meyer von Thorn, it was accordingly resolved by the 
Liberal section as follows; 

“ 1. The Society of .lesus and all Orders allied to it, as well 
as congregations of a similar nature, are prohibited within the 
territory of the German Empire. The establishment of settle¬ 
ments of this Society is interdicted. The settlements at the 
present time existing must be dissolved within a time fixed upon 
by Parliament, at the most not exceeding six months. 

“ 2. Those belonging to the Society of Jesus, and any con¬ 
gregation allied to thorn, may, if they are foreigners, be expelled 
from the German Lmpiro; in so far, however, as they may 
possess German rights and privileges, their sojourn shall be 
forbidden in certain districts, or a fixed place of residence 
assigned to them. 

“ 3. For the carrying into effect of this law, regulations 
shall bo determined by Parliament. The measures adopted 
in this respect shall bo oxoeiited by the police authorities. 
DifBculties in regard to any arrangements which may be ordered 
in conformity with this law appertain to Parliament, which may 
commission u committee, appointed by it, for the discharge 
of the same. There shall be no del%y regarding any diffi¬ 
culties." 


This modification of the project of law was not only an 
improvement upon that drawn up by the German Government, 
it was, in fact, something quite new, totally differing from the 
previous scheme. The Government contemplated no further 
object in their plan than to obtain a permit, in order to enable 
them to proceed against Jesuitism; but now it was proposed 
to Ififtke ft Iftw according to wJiieh no .Icsuit might in future 
rritory, and if this proiiosition passed through, 
uld be compelled to eject all Jesuits, 
liis new modification of the Jesuit law, came 
the 17th June, and the result was its 
jority. The chief strobe was given by 
tt Bavarian Catholic, and we cannot 
passages from his speech. “It is 
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a question,” said he, “as to whether the German Empire 
shall become subservient to the Jesuit power, or liberate itself 
from the same. Were it merely a matter regarding the five or 
six hundred Jesuits, viewed us individuals, it would not be worth 
the trouble to make so much talk about it, but it is a point 
as to whether the whole Jesuit Ultramontane clergy, as a huge 
corporation, shall be allowed to comport itself like a great 
power. Indeed, it is a question affecting the Papal power itselfj 
which, in our days, has identified itself with Jesuitism, and it 
has come so far as this, that the Jesuit Ultramontane Catholics 
represent themselves to bo the only true representatives of the 
Faith. The new Uomish Jesuitical reactionary combination 
permeates through the whole of Europe, and, as the Jesuits 
have made themselves tributary to Rome and the Romish 
Church, thus the German clergy has also become in a great 
degree subservient to them. Look at Bpnin ; there, at least, 200 
Ultramontane parsons stand at the head of the Carlist insur¬ 
rection that has broken out. Look at France; there an alliance 
is notoriously sought with the Jesuits, in order that by means of 
the oombinaticnis which thov tnaiTuain in Germanv, a revenge 
may bo taken on this latter State. Indeed, in France they 
calculate on this alliance with the German Catholics, and, on this 
account, one may read almost every day in the Ultramontane 
organs of the press tlie quite unconcealed threat, ‘ Only wait 
until the French come back again, wc shall then show to you 
what will become of the German F.mpire ! ’ Look at Belgium ; 
shall we, perchance, allow things to come to pass with us as 
they have dono.' there ? Shall wo wait until the Jesuits have 
also eaten themselves into all circles among us, until capital as 
well as labour have become subservient to Jesuitism ? I have a 
conviction that the spirit of the German people will become 
master of the Romish and despotic Jesuitism. let 

us think meanly of the struggle! Had things 
remain as they were of old iu Romo ; had no* 
been issued under the guidance of the Jesui 
in every war engendered discontent and 
have arrived so far as a combat. P 
attacked, and wo must accept battle. V 
confident we shall obtaih the victory 
people have driven the foreigners. 
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in lila: mtinncr, also, will tJjoy know how to drivo tho foreign 
foe over the Alps.” 

Thus spake Catholic Volk, and afterwards the project oflaw— 
as it had been proposed by Deputy Moyer von Tborn-—came 
to be accepted by a most decisive majority, at the third reading, 
on the loth of .liine 1872, after it had undergone some immaterial 
amendments. The Parliument thereupon directed that the 
Order of .lesus, with all its dependencies, should no longer have 
any existence in Oerrnany; and it only now remained to be seen 
whether the Imperial Government would act upon this decision. 
But how could there beany doubt about it, as there had not been 
the least opposition in Parliament to the proposition of Meyer ? 
The authorities must certainly have been in favour of the law, 
otherwise they would have pursued a dill'erent course of conduct, 
and it appeared to be also certain that the other Governments 
of the Diet would give their hearty approval. But all doubt 
disappeared when, on the 10th of July, the law, bearing date 
4tli July, relative to tlie Society of Jesus, was promulgated 
in the Imperial Law Gazette ; it ran thus:— 

“ I. The Order of Jesus and the societies allied to it, as well 
as congregations similar thereto, are excluded from the territories 
of the German Empire. The establishment of settlements of 
the same is interdicted. 'I'he settlements at the present time 
existing arc to be dissolved within a period to bo fixed by Diet, 
which shall not exceed six inontlis. 

“2. Those belonging to the Grder of Jesns, or to Orders 
allied to it, or to congregations similar thereto, shall, if they are 
foreigners, be expelled out of German territory; if they are 
natives of Gennany, their place of residence in certain districts 
or places, is prohibited ns may be decreed. 

“ 3. The necessary regulations as to the carrying out and 
seguing the complote execution of this law shall be issued by 
the Diet." 

It was thus proclaimed in the Irnpcvial Law Gazette, and it 
now beoame apparent that the sons of Loyola, together with those 
eonnected with tborn, and the congregations depeudont on them, 
would shortly disappear from German soil. Yes, indeed, it was 
clear that they would depart; or, as may bo hotter said, be 
made to deparl, and in faet the work was nt oiiee oornmenced. 
The first of the Black Cloak.s who projiarod themselves for 
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departure were those in Kssen, and their emigration took place, 
partly to Holland, H(3nmark, and England, partly to Eranoe, 
Spain, and North America. After them wont the Fathers of 
Maria-Laach, as well as those of Cologne ; the latter, however, 
only after having been made to declare, by the police, whereto 
they intended to direct their steps. In Posen, the pious Fathers 
acted as if the law of expulsion did not apply to them, and even 
on the 31st of July, they celebrated the festival of their founder, 
Ignatius Loyola, with extraordinary pomp ; but on the day 
following, the District Council declared the congregation of their 
Church to be dissolved; forbad their reading mass, preaching, 
teaching, and hearing confessions; and fixed a short time for 
them to quit the cloister. 

Precisely the same occurred during the first days of August, in 
Munster, in Metz (as in the new Imperial territory of Alsace- 
Iiorraine the same law now applied), in Schrimm (whence the 
Fathers emigrated to Galicia, to gladden thereby the Austrian 
Empire), in Bonn, in Strasbnrg, in Aix-la-Chapelle, in Kreuz- 
borg near Bonn, in Gorheim near Sigmaringen, in Marientbal 
and Bornbofen in Nassau terrritory, in Mayence, in Ratis- 
bon, and all places where the Jesuits had settlements; and 
everywhere, or at least almost everywhere, they submitted them¬ 
selves, without resistance, to the regulations of the police 
authorities. Only in Essen did there come to bo some dis¬ 
turbances, but, on the whole, of inconsiderable character. At 
Ruda, in Silesia, the pious Fathers sought to evade the law, 
by declaring themselves to be only private individuals, the 
guests of Count Ballestrom, from whom they received board and 
lodging; but the police allowed no “x” to be made into an “ u,” 
and the sons of Loyola wore obliged to take their departure out 
of Essen and Ruda, as well as their other settlements. And 
no regard was paid in the least degree to the circumstance that 
one or other called himself a high-born lord, a mediatized count, 
or a prince ; for the aristocratic gentry wore compelled to take 
their departure out of the Empire exactly as the citizens, 
seeing that the desire was to get rid of the objectionable Society 
under any circumstances. 

But not merely were the Jesuits proper to be proceeded 
against, but all other Orders which stood in any close relation¬ 
ship to them, or even allowed themselves to be influenced by 
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tliom ; Hiicli iiM (lio Roflemptionial.s, in ttio (I'rritory of Nasniin, as 
well us in ^I'rovi s and Bochum ; tlio sciionl-sistiu's, wim in great 
mirahers hail taken posseasion of the people's schools throughout 
the whole of Germany, on account of the want of teachers ; the 
hospital Fathers in Posen territory, and tl)o Sisters of Morey in 
Kurnick and idsowhero ; the Franciskanissen, in Salzkotten 
(Westphalia); the Orihn- of the liudies of the Holy Heart 
{Damex an Sfii-re Umiir) in Silesia and Posen ; and the cloisters 
of Women of the Poor (diild .lesus, in Bonn, and elsewhere on 
the Rhino, 'I'lio ways and nioiins, however, which were emploved 
to ascertain what cloisters and Order comnuinities should be 
aholiahed, were very simple. 

The Burgomasters of all places in which monks and nuns 
were to be found, had to furnish rcjdies to tho following 
questions; “(1) Name of tho Order. (2) Niimbor of members 
(among whom, how many foroignors, and how nmny natives ? ) 
(3) Organisation (suporintojidenee by siiporior General with 
unlimited legal powers). (4) Bi.stiiplino (implicit obedience to 
superiors), (ft) Object, aim, and principles (people’s and 
Protestant missions, oducational learning, moral teaching and 
educational method). {(!) Gonnection with other Orders 
(affiliated to the Jesuits; directed by the Jesuits).'’ 

In this way a conclusion was soon formed as to which Orders 
were particularly dangerous; and, although one or other of the 
Societies might deny being in any relationship to the Jesuits, they 
were at once abolished unless tliey were complctrdy able to clear 
themselves. It was still, however, of far greater importance that 
an end should bo made of the many unions which owed their 
origin to tho .1 esiiits, and the Prussian Minister of Religion issued, 
with this ohje(4, the following order, under date 4th July 1872: 

“It has eomo to my knowledge that in several provinces of 
the'- State there exist many congregations, aroh-hrotherhoods 
of the Family of Jesus, Mary, and .losoph, and other religious 
bodies, which are inlended partly for the instruction of scholars 
at gymnasia and urtiver.sitio.s, ns well .as otlier higher educational 
institutions, partly that these latter persons should become en¬ 
rolled members. I resolve, therefore, that the religious com¬ 
munities now existing, eonnected with gymnasia and the higher 
educational institutions, shall he dissidvod ; that the scholars 
thereof sball be foiliidden to sympathise with these religiou.s 
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bodiuB in any way; and that all proceedings raised in opposi¬ 
tion to this proliihition shall be soveredy putiiahcd—if necessary, 
by removal from the institution." 

What n new blow was this for the Ultramontane party! 
Those unions had been expressly called into existence by the 
Jesuits in order to indontrinnte tin? students and pupils of the 
gymnasia in superstition, as well as in order to obtain from 
them a contribution for the Pope from the weekly money 
given by the parents. They had boon established with the view 
of exercising an absolute influence upon the students at 
gymnasia, and that they should he drilled into strict obedience 
to the Jesuitinal siiju-riors. The pupils and gymnasium students 
had to accede to those unions and sodalities, as they had to fear 
being punished by the professors adhering to the Jesuits, or 
being treated under the suspicion of being heretical. They had to 
put lip with them because they were forced by moral comj)ulsion ; 
and they were, therefore, immensely relieved when they found 
themselves freed from the anions, with their religious exorcises 
and devotions. 

The Jesuit Ultramontane party were under the impression that 
the Government of the Gm'iuan Empire would not dare to enter 
into the lists against them. 'They helievi'd this, because they 
held it as their opinion that they would have at their hack thii 
whole Catholic population of Germany, and that it would bo 
fool-hardy on the part of the authorities to make so many 
millions their deadly enemies, or oven to excite them to raise a 
revolution. But, behold, it now appeared that the Oathulio 
population of Germany was, in by far the greater part, not in 
the least affected by the expulsion of the Jesuits. It is certainly 
true that some of the German bishops loudly and publicly pro¬ 
tested against the Jesuit law, “as a severe injury to the legiti¬ 
mate independence ami liberty of the Catholic Church, and of-its 
inner religious life." It is undeniable that they proclaimed to 
the world, trumpet-tongued, that there never had been a holier 
or more respectable Order than the Society of Jesus, “ the whole 
of whose mcmhui's wcia; lilled with the most sincere respect for 
authority, and most intense love of their Fatlierland." It is 
certainly the ease that hero and there Ultiamontane eoclesiastics 
held devotional services fo^' the “oppressed” Church; and, 
ngoin, that others ascended their pulpits in order to call for an 
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iiUeiisely sad farewell to the “pillars of lieaven ” (that is to 
say, the sons of Loyola). It must certainly he admitted that the 
Ultramontane print, Gt:) mania, devoted to the exiles a highly 
pathetic, greeting on their de.purtnre, in which the sentence 
occurred that the TOurtyred sons of Loyola left Germany as 
“victors"; and in this respect it was imitattal by other prints 
of the same nntnro. It cannot also ho gainsaid that there was 
much wailing and gnashing of tooth among the praying sisters 
of the Oatholic cathedrals, anil that limy would not bo comforted 
at all, at the h ss of their beloved Father Confessors. 

How did the great majority, liowever, of the Catholics of 
Germany take up the matter ? It may ho well said, with inner 
satiHlimtion, if not with unspeakable joy; “ at all events, with 
tbo persuasion that the Imperial Government bad acted riglitly 
in expelling from tlmir entire bordei's the orncl disturbers of 
peace, the deadly enemies of toleration ami aiitborised equality 
of belief.” On that account, nowhere, with the exception of 
tlio town of J'issen, did there occur any agitation or dissatisfac¬ 
tion, in that the Jesuits had to take their departure, but, on the 
contrary, all brv'atlied more fn cly, ami it was even said by many 
Catholic parsons, “ God be praised"; as, of course, wherever the 
Jesuits made their appearance, there tlicy setup their missions, in 
order to make the abode of fclm wicked hot for the easily-excitahlo 
people; there they brought strifi; into society and into families; 
tliere they put ihe dergv against the overseers, and denounced 
everyone who did not work with lire and llamo in their interest. 
Thus the whole of the thinking world, among Oatholios as well 
as among krotestants, repeated the words “ God bo praised 
that they have gone ”; and ahroad it was thouglit that we 
Germans wore indeed fortunate in having such a Government. 

Moreover, the rnisso-Gcnnan Government proceeded against 
iJie bosom friends and chief protectors of the Sonictv, viz. the 
bishops, as they had done against the Je.suits and Jesuitical 
unions, inasmuch as these iniggnates of the Church, in declining 
obedience to existing laws, had made intorl'orence necessary ; 
and the first instance of this occurred in the case of Chaplain- 
General llam/.anowski, 'I’itiilar Hishop of Aguthopolis. 

In Cologne, for Iwonty'l'oiir years, the Catholic military wor¬ 
ship of God had taken place in the livangelieal Garrison Cliiirch 
of St Panlaleoii, with approviil and agreement on all sides Now 
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the old Catholics in Cologne proposed, in January 1878, that 
they should he allowed, at certain stated hours, to have a service 
for themselves in St. Pantaloon. This was permitted with the 
consent of the Prussian War Ministry. Upon this Chaplain- 
General Ramzanowsld declared tho said church to be desecrated 
—one sees here how tho fnfallibilitists hated those who 
denied the Papal infallibility—and, without asking the Minister 
for War, or even making him tho least acquainted with the 
matter, interdicted the parson, Eiinnemann, at Cologne, from 
further holding tho Catholic service in the Church of St. Pan¬ 
taloon. The parson obeyed, intimating the oircumstance to the 
Minister of War. The latter, however, represented at once to 
the Chaplain-General the impropriety of Ids conduct, ns also the 
possible consequences thereof, and demanded that tho Catholic 
military public worship should be held, as before, in the said 
church. Naturally the Chaplain-General, n subordinate of 
the Minister of War, ought simply to have obeyed; but, instead 
of doing so, he informed his superior that he had referred the 
matter to the Pope in Rome, in order to make himself certain 
ns to how far his conduct mot with the approbation of His 
Holiness. This was unexampled presumption ; nevertheless it 
was shortly to become even more glaring. 

On the 21st of May 1872, the Chaplain-General Ramznn- 
owski, by order of the Pope, laid an interdiction and prohibition 
on the use of tho Paiitaleon church, as having been desecrated 
by the Old Catholics, and, by direction of His Holiness, pro¬ 
hibited afresh the parson Eiinnemann from tho exercise of any 
ecclesiastical act whatever in the said church ; further, he threat¬ 
ened the latter with excommunication in tlie event of dis¬ 
obedience, and declared that the church would remain under 
this interdict as long as it continued to bo in tho use of the 
Old Catholics. By tliis step arrogance was now brought to i£s^ 
height; as there was, in this conduct, not only a public dis¬ 
obedience to tho War Ministry, hut also a solemn infringement 
of the rights of the State, under wliose protection all creeds are 
placed on an equality. Besides, did it not appear evident in the 
clearest manner, from the appeal made to the Pope by the Chap¬ 
lain-General, that the holy Father was to bo looked upon as 
the supreme ruler, before Whom all peoples and governments 
had to bow the head ? The Prussian Government, of course, 
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instantly Bnsjjendod the Bishop Cliaplain-Genernl from all his 
functions, and forbade the whole of the Catholic military 
clergy from paying attention, in any way whatever, to any orders 
of their occlesiastioal chief. 

They proceeded not the less determinedly, also, against Bishop 
Dr, Cremenz, of Ermeland, and they were compelled to do so 
to prevent theraselves losing all respect whatever. The said 
bishop, a most vehement Ultramontane, to bo compared to few, 
allowing himself to he led astray by his .Icsiiit counsellors, had, 
at the end of the year 1871, when the pious Fatliers had not 
yet been expelled, proceeded to decree the great excommunication 
against Professors Dr. Michelis and Dr. VVollmann, because they 
professed Old Catholici.sm, and even proclaimed from the pulpit 
this punishment of the Ohurch. 'I’his latter step, up to the 
present, no bishop, not even an archbishop, had dared to do; 
and now the question came before the Prussian Govou'nmont 
whether it could tolerate such a thing. The matter was con¬ 
sidered in all its aspects; but it was, at length, unanimously 
agreed that an injury to the rej)utation of the State lay in this 
Church punishment, which was directly contradictory to l^rus- 
sian law. Consequently, the Minister of Public Worship, no 
longer Herr von Muhli.u-, but Dr. Falk, cballotiged tbo Bishop 
to explain, re,spectiug this, how lie could bring his measure of 
excommiinicatiou into uceordanco with the pledged ohiigations 
of his honour as a citizen. The Bishop found it convenient not 
to give any answer, probably with the hope that the thing might 
be allowed to go to sleep ; hut this did not happen, and the 
result was that, in April lH7!i, an admonition came from the 
Minister of Public Worslup. So then Bishop Cremenz found 
himself compelled to give an an.swcr; but what was it that he 
replied '> Simply this, “ tliat a contradiction between State 
daw and ecclesiastical law did not at all exist, while an injurv 
to the honour of the citizen exeommunieatod had not taken 
place through the publication of the excommiinioation; in any 
case, howevi.'r, ecclesiastical law was itioro binding for him than 
civil law.” With this tlio Prussian Government was, as a 
matter of course, not sutislied, and the Minister of Public 
Worship was obliged to juit a formal request before the Bishop 
wliether he was willing to submit Ihmself to the laws of the land. 
Thereupon an infinitely courteous and soft answer came from 
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the Bishop ; an answer, however, the contents of which were 
not, on that aooourit, at all satisfactory. The Bishop wrote 
“ that he was quite prejjared to obey the law of the land when 
the latter was not in oontradiction to the law of God. Besides, 
it is for the Catliolic Clmreh, that is, for him, the Bishop, and 
in the hist instance for the Pope, to decide what the law of 
God was. Now the Jixrmnmnnicatio major undoubtedly be¬ 
longed to the law of God, and, therefore, on that account, the 
Bishop could under no circumstances revoke it. On the con¬ 
trary, he was obliged /irmly to maintain the same in spite of the 
common law of Prussia." This amounted lo a public mutiny 
against State law, and thi're remained notliiug else, therefore, 
for the Government to do but to deny him the State recog¬ 
nition which had before this been accorded. In other words, 
tliore remained nothing for it but to break olf all State relations 
with him, and to declare his ena.ctraent.s for the future null and 
void ; and, what was the main tiling, to withdraw tho income— 
35,000 thalers—which he had hitherto derived from the State. 
'J'hat this would occur, the Bishop foresaw; but lie hoped to bo 
able to elude the dire blow by a personal appeal to the Emperor, 
whose acknowledged benevolence he claimed for himself. The 
above reply was written in August 1872, and in the following 
month a great fdto was to bo celebrated in Marienburg—“The 
reunion of the province of West Prussia and Erraoland with Ger¬ 
many, as had formerly been tbo case a Imndrcd years ago,” TJie 
Emperor bad promised to be tbero, and one may imagine that the 
old Monarch would on that day have nothing bat a smiling coun¬ 
tenance for everyone. Building upon this, the Bishop had written 
an extremely bnmbh^ letter to the Emperor, begging that he might 
be graciously allowed to appear at .Mariouburg at tbo Jioad of 
bis clergy, in order to testify to J lis Majesty the expression of 
attachment of tho Catholic Church of Ermeland. Such a direct 
solicitation was very graciously accepted by the Emperor, and 
ho ordained tliat, in tlu! rmamtime, all harsh measures against 
the Bishop should be suspended ; causing it, at the same time, 
to be intimated to the latter that it would not be in Ids power 
to receive from Ids bands a loyal address until tbo confliet 
still going on between the Bishop and the State Government 
bad been settled. Tlie Emp(!ror accordingly demanded, in 
the most peremptory manner, “ the Bishop shall absolutely 
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acknowledge the sovereignty of the State and the efficacy of the 
laws, and when this had tiikon place he, the Emperor, would 
then joyfully receive from tho llishop the expression of uttauh- 
mont-" Upon this, the Bisliop now addrcHsed another letter to 
the Emperor, which he eausod to he despatehod on the 5Lh 
September, and in this loiter ho employed every artilieo of dis¬ 
simulation, “ He recognised," said ho therein, “ tho I'ull 
sovereignty of bocular authority in the dominion of the State, 
and deolartd i.hat there existed no other power therein. 
For this reason, ho would fullil his duty by obedience to the 
laws to tho fullest extent. On the other hand, however, ho 
avowed that, in matters of faith, and in the way of eternal weal, 
the revelation and law of God servoil as the sole irrofrngablo 
rule, and he hei’cin submitted himself with equal unreserve to 
tho revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to the authority 
of the Church instituted by Him." 

What was the meaiung of this ? 'I’he Bishop declared that 
ho reeognisoii the sovereignty of tho Btate in its own dominion, 
e.xactly in tho same way as ho unreservedly recognised eocle- 
siastical authority in its dominion. Did he not in this way 
leave a back door open for liimsolf ? Or how would it be when 
a State commaud stood in opposition to an eeelesiastieal decree ? 
When, for inslauce, the I’ope ordered the Old Catholic pro¬ 
fessors to be excommunicated, while the State declared this to 
be contrary to the laws of the country, because no one could be 
openly deprived of his religion ? Whom was tho Bishop to 
obey in tins ease*? Upon this the etnuiing gentleman did not 
express Ids opinion, under the (jouvietion that tho Emperor 
would not remark his Jesuitical reservation, and would be 
satisfied with his apparently cordial declaration. But tho double 
meaning of the Ilishop’s language was at once recognised, and 
tho Emperor commissioned Prince Bismarok to compel the 
ecclesiastic to make a candid doclarution. With the view of 
carrying out this matter, the Prince now took his own peculiar 
way in order to put the Bishop, with his assurances of obedience, 
to the proof. If tho spiritual lord really intended to render 
obedience to the law of the land, he must also acknowledge 
tliat ho had to bo subservient to the precept of the common 
law, which the so-called greater excommunication, without con¬ 
sent of tho State, interdicted. He must also admit that, 
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as he had pronounced such oxcommunicfttion in two cases, 
lie had acted illegally. With this view, on the 0th September, 
Prince Bismarck wrote to the Bishop as follows : 

“ The declaration of your Episcopal Grace, of the 5th of this 
month, to Elis Majesty tlie Ifmporor and King, bears in its 
aspect a contradictory cliiiractur, tlioiigli I cannot but hope 
that it will bo possible for your Elpiscopal Grace to put His 
Majesty in a position that would enable him to receive you 
But, as official couuscllor of His Majesty the Emperor and 
King, I can only admit of the personal reception of your 
Episcopal Grace by tlio same most mighty potentate when it is 
first of all consistent with the dignity of the Crown, every doubt 
being removed by your unreservedly and completely acknow¬ 
ledging tlio authority of the laws of this country, made by our 
King. Your Episcopal Grace has broken the law of the land, 
inasmuch as you have decreed the greater excommunication 
publicly against subjects of His Majesty. According to my 
judgment, it cannot be difficult for your Episcopal Grace to 
acknowledge those facts to the ruler of your country. As soon 
as this acknowledgment is made, it will give me much pleasure 
to see every obstacle removed which, up to the present time, 
has prevented your personal reception by His Majesty, our 
most gracious lord and master. 

“v, Bismauck.” 

Thus did l^rinco Bismarck write, and there remained no 
longer any hack dour open for tins tortuous-minded Bishop. 
What did he do, however ? He declined the admission that ho 
had broken the law of the laud, aud thereby testified that it was 
impossible for him to obey the law of the land so long as the 
Ohurch—thal is, the Pope—commanded anything to tlie contrary 
It now rested with the Government to take action, if it did not 
choose to acknowledge that the Church was predominant over 
the Slate; aud, therefore, the Bishop was informed that all 
payments to him would bo discontinued, seeing that the in¬ 
come of the Bishop had only been granted him on condition 
ho should acknowledge that the laws aud constitution of Prussia 
were applicable to and binding upon him. 

In this manner the Government of the German Emperor 
dealt with the presumptions of the Jesuitical Ultramontane 




